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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  publishers  of 'Qie  present  work  have  long  been  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  a  new  book  upon  the  Diseases 
of  the  Horse,  written  in  simple  language,  and  specially  de- 
signed as  a  giiide  for  noh-p  Jessional  ^ers,  h^grown  to 
be  a  public  necessity.  While  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
carry  this  notion  into  eflfect,  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  whose  proficiency 
in  veterinary  science  is  undisputed.  To  that  individual 
the  present  work  was  intrusted ;  and  it  was  nearly  com- 
pleted when  the  publishers  heard  with  surprise  that  Mr. 
Mayhew  employed  the  pencil  in  a  manner  only  secondary 
to  his  use  of  the  pen. 

Acting  on  this  information,  the  publishers  were  induced 
to  persuade  the  author  to  illustrate  his  text  by  drawings 
descriptive  of  the  various  stages  and  aspects  of  disease. 
The  addition  of  above  four  hundred  wood  engravings  has, 
of  cour8e3  materially  increased  the  e:$pense  of  publication. 
A  heavy  outlay  has  been  incurred,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  spirit  of  the  age  is  decidedly  against  paying  a  large 
sum  for  any  work  of  general  information.  These  circum- 
stances render  the  present  volume  doubly  hazardous.  How- 
ever, it  is  confidently  hoped  that,  when .  the  accuracy  of 
the  illustrations  and  the  perspicuity  of  the  letter-press  are 
appreciated,  a  large  Hale  will  more  than  recompense  mj 
amount  of  outlay. 


H 


PREFACE. 


Whin  laying  tbe  present  Tolnme  before  the  pablic^  tbe  author 
cannot,  but  feel  he  addresses^two,  very  opposite  parties;  one,  and  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  society,  views  the  snbjeet  of  which  thia 
book  pretends  to  treat  simply  as  a  working  machine^  and  regards  all 
those  who  speak  of  the  creatnre  as  endowed  with  intelligenee  or  pos- 
sessed of  sensibility  as  fanciful  sentimentalists  checked  by  no  limit  to 
assertion.  The  other  class — a  small,  but  a  highly-edocated  and  an 
ififlnential  section  of  the  public — sees  the  matter  in  a  very  contrary 
light.  In  their  ideas,  the  equine  race,  though  endowed  with  Yoioe, 
is  not  entirely  without  reason,  but  possessed  of  the  keenest  feelings 
and  capable  of  the  tenderest  emotions. 

The  last  party,  however,  expect  so  little  from  living  writers  that 
probably  they  will  be  pleased  with  opinions  which  they  may  hail  as 
an  advance  toward  the  truth*  The  first  order  of  readers,  however^ 
the  author  cannot  think  to  propitiate.  Before  the  opening  article  is 
perused,  one  of  these  gentlemen  will  probably  fling  the  volume  aside 
with  a  sneer,  and  exclaim — 

''  Why,  what  would  this  fellow  have  J  Does  be  destre  we  should 
build  hospitals  for  horses  7" 

To  the  uninfonned  mind  snoh  a  question  will  auggest  a  preposter- 
ous image.  But,  when  calmly  consideredi  a  hospilal  is  peiceived  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  place  where  disease  in  the  aggregate  is 
dieaply  treated,  and  the  trouble  or  the  expense  of  individuAl  reme- 
dies thereby  is  prevented.  A  hospital  for  horses,  sanotiOBed  by  gov- 
ernment, and  honored  with  the  highest  patronage,  does  even  nov^^ 
exif^.in.^e  Boyal  .Tetierinaiy  College  of  Oamden  Town*     Sndi  a 
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foundation,  therefore,  would  prove  no  positive  novelty;  bat  were  soch 
institutions  more  general,  a  necesssity  now  universally  felt  would  be 
supplied,  while  the  duty  incumbent  on  mankind  to  conserve  the  lives 
o(  beings  intrusted  to  their  care  would,  in  such  structures,  be  grace- 
fully acknowledged  and  openly  enforced. 

No  man  possessing  a  horse  is  willing  tiie  animal  should  perish. 
His  interest  clearly  is  in  the  prolongation  of  its  life;  and  he  would 
gladly  part  with  some  money  rather  than  be  reduced  to  the  owner- 
ship of  a  carcass.  That,  however,  which  he  wishes  to  have«  accom- 
plished he  desires  should  be  performed  cheaply.  Hospitals — supposing 
such  places  existed,  and  were  of  different  grades  or  of  diffierent  scales 
of  charges— would  afford  the  best  prospect  of  relief  at  the  smallest 
remunerative  cost.  Still,  any  application  to  such  establishments  must 
of  necessity  prove  a  tax,  the  only  known  preventive  against  the  visi- 
tation of  which  would  be  the  ex^cise  of  a  little  humanity. 

A  very  slight  expenditure  of  the  last-named  quality  would  save 
the  equine  race  from  a  long  list  of  ills  whi6h  now  are  consequent 
upon  mortal  ignorance  or  upon  human  brutality.  It  is  painful  to 
reflect  how  many  of  those  affections  spoken  of  as  equine  disorders 
might  be  cheaply  eradicated  by  the  more  reasonable  treatment  of  the 
animal  which  man  proverbially  esteems  to  be  his  most  hazardous 
property. 

Cruelty  is  a  very  extravagant  indulgence.  There  are  now  living 
persons  who  merely  treat  their  horses  according  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  and  whose  stables  are  graced  by  working  lives  of  an  extreme 
age.  When  he  last  walked  through  the  Royal  Mews,  the  author  was 
much  gratified  to  behold  several  fine  animals,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  strength  and  of  vigor,  which  had  more  than  attained  their  twen- 
tieth year. 

It  might  prove  nationally  remunerative  if  all  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  subjects  would  permit  the  creatures  over  which  they  exercise 
legal  ownership  to  live  and  to  labor  for  their  natural  terms  of  existr 
ence.-  However,  during  the  glorious  days  of  post  chaises,  the  horses 
for  these  vehicles  generally  cost  £80,  while,  as  an  average,  they  ex- 
isted upon  the  road  only  two  years. 
.    What  a  sacrifice  of  liib  and  of  money  I    Each  horse  cost  the  post* 
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master  £15  yearly;  while  tire  animals  working  for  the  qneen,  and 
drawing  carriages  not  conspicnons  for  lightness,  if  bonght  'originally 
for  a  like  snm,  wonld  not  cost  more  than  £1  per  annmn.  The  con- 
trast is  certainly  startling.  Bat  to  perfect  it,  there  remain  to  pictnre 
Ae  sorry  Jade  which  was  formerly  harnessed  to  the  public  chaise, 
and  the  stately  creature  which^  in  all  the  delight  of  beauty,  accom- 
panies Royalty  to  the  Parliament  House. 

But  there  are  other  items  to  be  considered  before  the  opposite 
accounts,  can  be  foirly  placed  one  against  ^the  other.  A  post-house 
generally  was  a  pest-house.  The  miserable  inhabitants  of  such  a  build- 
ing did  not  suddenly  die  off,  but,  like  other  things,  horses  rocked  to 
and  fro  before  they  fell.  The  closing  scene  of  life  was  heralded  by  many 
fits  of  sickness,  each  of  which  was  of  varying  duration.  Were  we  to 
reckon  the  money  which  loss  of  seryices  abstracted,  the  extra  cost  of 
those  attentions  which  are  imperative  when  health  is  foiling,  and  the 
hard  cash  paid  for  veterinary  assistance,  very  probably  a  for  wider 
distance  than  at  first  glance  is  apparent  would  divide  the  Boyal 
Mews  from  the  sheds  which  used  to  form  a  part  of  every  large 
roadside  hotel. 

In  the  writer's  conviction,  humanity  toward  animals  should  be 
more  commonly  practiced — ^if  not  from  any  higher  motive,  because  it 
is  certainly  the  truest  economy.  To  make  this  fact  plain  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  present  publication.  To  prove  that  horses  are  gifted 
with  something  beyond  the  mere  sensation  which  is  common  to  all 
moving  things  is  the  object  of  the  present  work.  To  convince  the 
public,  by  appealing  to  the  eye  and  to  the  understanding  through  the 
means  of  engravings  and  of  letter-press,  that  the  equine  race  .inherit 
higher  feelings  than  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  are  prepared  to 
admit,  is  the  purpose  of  the  book  now  in  the  hands  of  the  reader. 
To  demonstrate  how  closely  nature  has  associated  man  and  horse  in 
their  liabilities  and  in  their  diseases — ^to  induce  men,  by  informing 
their  sympathies,  to  treat  more  tenderly  the  timid  life  which  is  dis- 
posed to  serve  and  is  also  willing  to  love  them — is  the  highest 
reward  the  author  of  the  following  pages  can  picture  to  himself. 

When  making  the  foregoing  acknowledgments,  the  author  does  not 
affect  to  disdain  that  recompense  which  is  the  due  of  every  person 
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who  labors  in  any  ardaooa  pnrsnii  This,  of  coarse,  he  accepts. 
Though  it  did  not  enter  into  his  thon^^ts  when  contemplating  the 
composition  of  the  present  book,  it  neyertheless  may  have  stimulated 
his  exertions  to  perfect  it  Buty  in  addition  to  any  weight  that  can 
be  attached  to  such  a  motiTe,  he  desired  to  compose  a  work  which 
should  render  the  goitieman  who  had  consulted  it  independent  of  his 
groom's  dictation ;  which  should  enable  any  person  who  had  read  it 
capable  of  talking  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  without  displaying  either 
total  ignorance  or  pitiable  prejudice;  which,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
might  direct  the  uninitiated  in  the  primary  measures  necessary  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  disease;  and  which,  when  professionaJ  assist- 
ance could  not  be  obUuned,  might  even  instruct  the  novice  how  to 
treat  equine  disorders  in  such  a  manner  as  would  afford  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success. 

When  the  regular  diet  and  simple  lives  of  most  horses  are  regarded, 
the  latter  expectations  -certainly  do  not  seem  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  ambition.  Oleanly  and  simple  remedies  alone  are  required; 
and  these  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank  may,  without  fear  of  taint 
or  of  ridicule,  condescend  to  prescribe.  To  secure  such  an  end,  the 
present  book  has  been  written  in  plain  language.  The  author  has 
endeavored  to  eschew  hieroglyphics  and  to  avoid  tedinicalities.  The 
meaning  has  shaped  the  terms  employed,  and  all  the  graces  of  style 
have  been  intentionally  discarded. 

In  conclusion,  t&e  author  has  to  thank  the  publishers  for  the  very 
handsome  shape  in  which  they  have  been-  pleased  to  embody  his 
effo^;  likewise  he  has  to  acknowledge  an  obligation  to  the  skill 
and  th^  ability  with  which  the  Messra  Dalziel  have  seconded  his 
endeavors. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

IHK    BBAIM     AMD     NXBTDCB    B7BTXH — TBETE    AOOIDINTa     AIO)    : 


niTonitis  implies  inflammation  of  tho  brain.  Haduess  and  extreme 
Tiolence  are  tlie  consequences.  The  animal,  in  this  condition,  disregards 
all  recognitions,  and,  appareotlf,  loaes  all  timidity.     It  aaffen  the 


greatest  agony,  and  no  terror  can  appal  it    It  «onId  rejoice,  conid  it 
anticipate  the  effects,  if  the  month  of  a  loaded  cannon  were  pointed 
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toward  itself,  and  would  look  for  relief  when  the  portfire  descended 
npon  the  tonch-hole.  Every  movement  seems  designed  to  end  its  own 
existence ;  but  the  furor  has  no  malice  in  it.  Thocreature  strives  onlj 
to  injure  himself.  It  may  in  its  efforts  shatter  and  demolish  the  struc- 
tures which  surround  it;  but  it  does  so  without  intention.  That  is 
merely  the  result  of  its  being  carried  away  beyond  the  things  of  this 
world  by  a  mighty  anguish.  It  desires  harm. to  no  one;  but  it  cannot 
remain  quiescent,  and  endure  the  torment  which  rages  within  its  skull. 

When  this  stage  of  the  malady  appears,  the  best  thing  is  to  antici- 
pate the  evident  wish  of  the  animal.  The  teaching  of  schools,  which 
instructs  young  men  to  meddle  with  the  strength  of  an  infuriated  horse, 
is  mere  prattle.  However,  if  the  disease,  as  it  seldom  happens,  is  per- 
ceived approaching,  something  may  be  attempted.  Before  the  violence 
commences,  the  horse  is  generally  dull.  It  does  not  obey  the  rein  or 
answer  to  the  lash.  It  is  heavy  beyond  man's  control.  It  snores  as  it 
breathes.  The  lids  drop ; '  the  head  sinks ;  the  body  is  cold ;  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  is  leaden  in  color;  and,  from  being  the  obedient, 
watchful,  and  willing  slave,  its  entire  nature  appears  to  have  changed. 
It  does  not  attend  to  the  goad,  and  the  voice  of  the  driver  may  bawl  in 
the  harshest  key,  but  the  sound  which  used  to  excite  seems. unheard  and 
is  unheeded. 

The  remedy  for  the  earlier  stage  is  copious  blood-letting.  Open 
both  jugulars  and  allow  the  current  to  flow  till  the  countenance  bright- 
ens or  the  animal  sinks.  Bleed  again  and  again,  if  necessary.  Oive 
purgatives  of  double  strength,  and  repeat  them  every  three  hours,  till 
the  bowels  are  copiously  relieved  or  the  pulse  changes,  or  the  general 
appearance  indicates  improvement.  Afterward,  administer  sedatives, 
always  as  infusions.  A  scruple  of  tobacco,  half  a  drachm  of  aconite 
root,  or  a  drachm  of  digitalis  should  have  a  pint  of  hot  water  poured 
upon  it.*  When  the  liquid  is  nearly  cold,  it  should  be  strained,  and  the 
dose  may  be  repeated  every  half  hour,  until  its  operation  is  witnessed 
in  the  more  quiet  behavior  of  the  animal. 

In  the  generality  of  cases,  however,  no  opportunity  for  such  treat- 
ment is  presented.  The  disease  is*  most  common  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, and  is  usually  seen  where  carters  indulge  their  passion  in  the 
butt-end  of  the  whip  employed  upon  the  horse's  head.  The  cause  is, 
however,  carefully  concealed,  and,  after  the  violent  stage  has  set  in,  the 
original  wound  is  generally  mistaken  for  some  self-inflicted  injury. 
Thus,  the  horse,  even  in  the  most  horrid  of  deaths,  with  a  generosity 
characteristic  of  its  nature,  contrives  to  shield  the  being  whom  it  served 
and  loved,  from  the  consequences  of  his  inhumanity^ 

Should  the  animal,  by  such  means,  recover,  treat  it  gently ;  do  not 
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excite  it;  for  pbreoitia  is  apt  to  return.  Eveo  recorerf  is  not  always 
to  be  wished  for.  The  depletion,  imperative  for  the  core,  too  often 
engenders  the  weaknefi?  which*  no  care  can  eradicate ;  and  Ute  animal 
Bttrrires  only  to  change  from  the  willing  serrant  into  a  troublesome 
Taletudinarian. 

AB3CESS  WITHIN   THE   BRAIN. 

This  sad  affection  is  invariably  produced  by  external  injury.  A  horse 
runa  away  and  comes  in  contact  with  some  hard  sabstance.  The  blow 
is  of  sufficient  violence  to  fi-actnre  the  strongcraninm  of  the  qnadraped 
and  to  smash  all  that  remains  harnessed  to  the  animal.  Here  we  have 
a  reason  why  man  should  establish  more  than  a  bmtal  mastery  over  the 


animal  he  possesses.  The  horse  is  the  most  timid  of  creatures.  It, 
however,  quickly  learns  to  recognize  the  voice  of  ite  owner.  In  its  vast 
affection,  it  soon  trusts  with  confidence  to  the  person  who  is  kbd  to  it. 
An  occasional  word  thrown  to  a  patient  and  willing  servant,  spoken 
softly  to  the  animal  which  is  patting  forth  all  its  strength  for  onr  pleas- 
ure, wonld  not  be  cast  away.  When  dread  overpowerB  the  horse  and  it 
begins  to  run  at  its  topmost  speed,  do  not  pall  the  reins:  the  first  check 
should  be  given  by  the  voice.  Speak  cheerfully  to  a  timid  creature.  If 
the  first  word  prodaces  no  effect,  repeat  it  Watch  the  ears.  If  these 
are  tamed  backward  to  catch  tbe^  accents,  talk  encouragingly  to  the 
horse.  The  voice  of  one  it  loves  will  restore  its  confidence.  The  pace 
will  slacken.  Talk  on,  bat  always  in  a  t^ne  calculated  to  soothe  dis- 
tress. Then  gently  touch  the  reins.  The  first  gentle  movement  may 
not  be  responded  to,  but  the  second  or  the  third  will  be ;  and  the  animal, 
released  from  terror,  ia  once  more  under  yoar  control. 

This  is  much  better  than  tagging  and  flogging,  which  obviously  are 
thrown  away  upon  a  body  that  horror  has  deprived  of  sensation.     The 
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noise  and  the  resistance  bnt  feed  the  wildness  of  the  fear,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  driver  is  carried  to  a  hospital,  the  horse  being  laid  prostrate 
among  the  ruins  it  has  made. 

When  led  back  to  the  stable,  a  wound  is  discorered  on  the  animal's 
forehead.  It  is  so  small  it  is  deemed  of  no  consequence.  A  little 
water  oozes  from  it — ^that  is  all — ^it  does  not  send  forth  matter,  or  it 
might  deserve  attention.  However,  in  a  short  time  the  horse  becomes 
duU.  It  will  not  eat.  Soon  it  falls  down  and  commences  dashing  its 
head  upon  the  pavement.  There  it  lies,  and,  day  and  night,  continues 
"^  its  dreadful  occupation.  f)ne  side  of  the  face  is  terribly  excoriated,  and 
must  be  acutely  painful ;  but  the  horrid  labor  still  goes  on,  each  stroke 
shaking  the  solid  earth,  which  it  indents.  At  last  death  ends  the  misery, 
and  a  small  .abscess,  containing  about  half  a  drachm  of  healthy  pus,  is 
discovered  in  the  superficial  substance  of  the  brain. 

Physic  or  operation  is  of  no  use  here.  The  cranium  of  the  horse  is 
covered  by  the  thick  temporalis  muscles.  This  alone  would  prevent  the 
trephine  being  resorted  to.  Blood  would  follow  the  removal  of  any 
portion  of  the  skull  Besides,  what  or  who  is  to  keep  the  head  still 
during  the  operation?  and,  were  the  operation  possible,  who  would 
own  an  animal  with  a  hole  in  its  skull  ?  The  only  means  of  cure  would 
be  to  afford  exit  to  the  matter;  and  tado  that  is  beyond  human  in- 
genuity. 

STAGGERS— SLEEPY  STAGGERS  AND  MAD  STAGGERS. 

Staggers  means  no  more  than  a  staggering  or  unsteady  gait;  an 
incapacity  in  the  limbs  to  support  the  body.  It  therefore,  by  itself, 
represents  only  that  want  of  control  over  voluntary  motion  which 
generally  accompanies  injuries  to  the  brain.  Had  and*  sleepy  staggers 
represent  only  different  symptoms  or  stages  of  cerebral  affection. 
Sleepy  staggers  implies  the  dull  stage,  which  indicates  that  the  brain 
is  oppressed.  Had  staggers  denotes  the  furious  stage,  when  the  brain 
has  become  acutely  inflamed. 

There  is  bnt  one  origin  known  for  staggers,  and  that  is  over-feeding. 
Carters  take  the  team  out  and  forget  the  nose-bags.  The  omission  is 
not  discovered  till  far  on  the  road.  '  No  thought  is  entertained  of  turn- 
ing back.  The  poor  drudges,  consequently,  have  to  journey  far,  to4>ull 
hard  ana  long  upon  empty  stomachs. 

When  home  is  at  length  reached,  the  driver  thinks  to  make  amends 
for  neglect ;  the  rack  and  manger  are  loaded.  Such  animals  as  are  not 
too  tired  to  feed,  eat  ravenously.  The  stomach  is  soon  crammed ;  but 
fatigue  has  weakened  the  natural  instincts,  and  domestication  has  taught 
the  horse  to  depend  entirely  on  man.    The  creature  continues  to  feed, 
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till  a  distended  stomach  produces  an  oppressed  brain«  An  uneasy  sleep 
interrupts  the  gormandizing.  The  eye  closes  and  the  head  droop& 
Suddenly  the  horse  awakens  with  i^  start.  It  looks  around,  becomes 
assured  uid  takes  another  mouthful.  Howerer,  before  mastication  can 
be  completed,  sleep  interyenes,  and  the  morsel  falls  from  the  mouth  or 
continues  retained  between  the  jaws. 

This  state  may  continue  for  days.  The  horse  may  perish  without 
recoyering  its  sensibility;  or  mad  staggers  may  at  any  period  succeed, 
and  the  animal  exhibit  the  extreme  of  violence. 

Had  staggers  equally  results  from  carelessness  in  the  horsekeeper. 
The  animal  which  gives  itself  up  entirely  to  the  custody  of  man,  too 
often  experiences  a  fearful  return  in  recompense  for  its  trustfulness. 
Any  neglect  with  regard  to  the  feeding  of  a  horse,  may  entail  the 
worst ;  and  a  most  cruel  death  upon  the  inhabitant  of  the  stable  is  too 
often  its  reward.  The  groom,  perhaps,  may  slight  his  work,  lock  the 
stable  door  and  hurry  to  his  beer-shop,  leaving  the  lid  of  the  corn-bin 
unclosed.  The  horse  in  his  stall,  with  his  exquisite  sense  of  smell, 
scents  the  provender  and  becomes  restless.  His  desire  is  to  escape  from 
the  halter.  With  fatal  ingenuity  the  object  is  accomplished,  and  the 
next  moment  the  animal  stands  with  its  nose  among  the  coveted  oats. 
It  eats  and  eats  as  only  that  being  can  whose  highest  pleasures  are 
limited  to  animal  enjoyments.  After  a  time  it  becomes  lethargic ;  but 
from  that  state  it  is  soon  aroused  by  a  burning  thirst.  The  com  has 
absorbed  all  the  moisture  of  the  stomach,  the  viscus  being  dry  and  dis- 
tended. Pain  must  be  felt,  but  thirst  is  the  predominant  feeling.  Water 
is  sought  for.  None  is  to  be  found ;  and  the  sufferer  takes  his  station 
near  the  door,  to  await  the  appearance  of  his  attendant. 

No  sooner  is  the  entrance  opened,  than  the  quadruped  dashes  out. 
With  all  speed  it  makes  for  the  nearest  pond.  There  it  drinks  the  long 
and  the  sweet  draught  few  in  this  life  can  taste ;  but  to  know  which,  is 
to  die  a  terrible  death.  The  com  swells  more  with  the  liquid  imbibed. 
The  stomach  is  now  stretched  to  the*  uttermost.  Continued  tension 
causes  inflammation.  The  brain  sympathizes,  and  the  horse  speedily 
becomes  acutely  phrenitic. 

There  is,  however,  a  strange  symptom,  in  which  the  two  disorders 
appear  mingled.  The  sleepy  fit  is  not  entirely  removed,  nor  are  the 
violent  symptoms  fully  developed.  The  horse,  in  this  condition,  will 
press  its  head  against  a  wall  In  doing  this,  it  only  displays  an  impulse 
common  to  most  animals  in  the  sleepy  stage ;  but  the  peculiarity  is,  that 
the  eye  may  be  half  unclosed  and  the  limbs  vigorously  employed,  as 
though  a  trotting  match  were  going  forward.  The  breath  will  quicken 
and  the  creature  b6  coated  with  perspiration.   This  attitude  and  motion 
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may  Bubside,  and  recovsTy  ma;  enBoe;  bnt  commonly  the  quadraped 
drops,  motea  the  limba  as  it  lies  npon  the  gronnd,  and  ia  only  quieted 
by  death.  In  a  few  iDstances  hoTses  have  left  the  w'aU  to  exhibit  the 
atmost  Tiolence,  and  to  sink  at  last. 

When  corn  has  been  goi^ed  daring  the  night,  the  animal  mast  be 
rigidly  kept  from  drinking.  A  qnart  of  any  oil  shoald  be  Immediately 
administered.  A  pint  of  oil  is  the  ordinary  dose;  bnt  here  there  exists 
more  than  an  ordinary  disease.  Besides,  mach  of  the  flnid  will  sink 
between  the  grains,  and,  probably,  not  half  of  it  will  reach  the  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach. 

Oil  is  preferable  to  the  aolntiou  of  aloes,  which  is  generally  giren, 
inasmach  as  it  will  not  act  npon  or  swell  the  com  so  readily  as  any 
medicine  dissolved  in  water.  Should  no  amendment  be  detected,  in  siz 
hours  repeat  the  dose.  In  another  six  hours,  give  another  dose  with 
twenty  drops  of  croton  oil  in  it.  When  another  period  has  elapsed, 
shonld  no  improvement  be  noted,  ^ve  thirty  drops  of  croton  in  another 
quart  of  oil.  Should  none  of  these  drinks  have  taken  effect,  the  round 
mnat  once  more  be  gone  over.  However,  at  the  slightest  mitigation  of 
the  symptoms  or  even  Buspicion  of  amendment,  stop  all  medicine  at 
once.  The  altered  aspect  of  the  horse  is  the  earliest  symptom  that  the 
distention  is  relieved. 

In  sleepy  ata^en,  the  head  hangs  pendulous  or  is  pressed  firmly 


against  some  prominence.  The  poise  throbs  heavily — the  breathing  is 
laborious,  and  the  animal  snores  at  each  inspiration.  The  eye  te  closed; 
the  skill  cold  and  (he  coat  etaring.    The  nasal  mefflbr*ne  leaden.     The 
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month  clanim;;  the  e&ra  motionleaB;  the  tail  withont  moTement,  tad 
the  breathing  alone  testifies  that  it  is  a  liring  animal  we  look  upon. 

The  signs  that  announce  the  advent  of  mad  staggers,  irom  irhicheTer 
canse  the  disease  may  arise,  are  alwajs  alike.  The  lid  is  raised,  and 
the  eje  assames  an  nnnatnral  brightness.  The  nasal  membrane  reddens; 
the  anrface  becomes  as  hot  as  it  was  prerionsljr  deficient  in  warmtli ;  the 
roOTements  are  qnick  and  jerking.  The  breath  is  no  longer  laborious — 
it  is  rapid,  sharp,  and  drawn  with  a  kind  of  panting  action.  The  whole 
appearance  is  altered.  The  characteristics  of  approaching  frenzy  can 
hardly  be  mistaken.  * 

Then  comes  the  moat  painfnl  dnty  of  ownership  over  life.  The  pro- 
prietor has,  then,  to  m^e  a  speedy  choice,  whether  his  dnmb  serrant  is 
to  take  a  desperate  chance  and  nndei^o  a  tortare  for  which  the  con- 
centrated pleasnre  of  many  Uvea  conld  not  atone,  or  be  deprived  of  the 
fotal  power  to  injure  others  and  itself.  Humanity  wonld  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  for  death,  and,  in  this  case,  there  is  need  of  baste:  The 
symptoms  are  bo  rapidly  matured,  that,  in  ten  minutes,  the  poor  horse 
may  be  sadly  hurt  and  bleeding,  panting  and  rearing,  in  the  center  of  a 


desolated  stable.  A  mad  horse  is  a  terrible  ol^ect  I  Its  strength  is  so 
Tast  that  ordinary  fhetenings  yield  before  it;  bnt  the  animal,  even  when 
deprived  of  reason,  wina  onr  respect  Suffering  will  find  expression  in 
energetic  action.    Man,  when  a  tooth  is  abont  to  be  extracted,  generally 
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elinches  something;  but  what  were  a  handred  teeth  to  the  agonj  which 
causes  every  fiber  in  the  hng^  framework  to  quiver  ?  The  perspiration 
rolls  off  the  creature's  body.  The  eye  glares  with  anguish,  not  with 
malice;  the  body  is  strangely  contorted,  but  there  is  no  desire  to  in- 
jure. Who,  contemplating  such  a  picture,  could  forbear  speaking  the 
word  which  should  grant  peace  to  the  sufferer,  although  the  order  neces- 
sitate some  violence  to  the  feelings  of  him  who  is  invested  with  power  to 
command  ? 

MEGRIMS. 

So  little  sympathy  ejdsts  between  man  and  horse,  so  little  are  the 
ailments  of  the  animal  really  studied,  that  the  likeness  between  certain 
diseases  affecting  the  master  and  the  servant  have  not  been  observed. 
HegrimSi  evidently,  is  a  form  of  epilepsy ;  yet,  to  speak  of  an  epileptic 
horse  would,  probably,  induce  laughter  in  any  society.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  man  is  not  isolated  in  this  world :  he  is  associated  with  the 
creatures  of  the  earth  not  only  by  a  common  habitation,  but  by  similar 
wants  and  like  diseases.  He  is  united  by  nature  to  every  life  that 
breathes.  His  heart  should  feel  for,  and  his  charity  embrace,  every 
animal  which  serves  him.  He  has  his  duty  toward,  and  is  bound  by 
obligations  to,  every  creature  placed  under  his  control.  None  are  so 
subject  to  his  will  as  is  the  horse ;  none  have  such  powerful  claims  to 
his  kindness  and  forbearance.  The  noble  animal  is  begotten  by  man's 
permission ;  its  course  in  life  depends  upon  his  word :  for  his  service  it 
surrenders  everything — ^freedom,  companions,  and  paternity — it  relin- 
quishes alL  Its  owner's  pleasure  becomes  its  delight;  its  master's  pro- 
fit is  its  recreation.  It  is  the  perfect  type  of  an  abandoned  slave ;  body 
and  soul,  it  devotes  itself  to  captivity.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  bitter  is 
its  recompense,  when  an  obvious  similarity,  even  in  affliction,  has  not  to 
this  hour  been  recognized. 

Megrims,  like  epilepsy  in  man,  will  in  certain  subjects  appear  only 
during  some  kind  of  exertion.  In  others,  it  will.be  present  only  during 
particular  states  of  rest  It  is  uncertain  in  its  attacks.  It  is  not  under- 
stood; and  of  the  many  theories  which  have  been  advanced,  none  ex- 
plain it. 

All  horses  may  show  megrims;  some  when  at  work,  and  some  only 
while  in  the  stable ;  others  in  the  glare  of  day,  and  a  few  during  the 
darkness  of  night;  but  of  all,  draught  horses  are  the  most  liable  to  the 
malady.  This  may  be  because  harness  horses  are  subjected  to  the  most 
laborious  and  most  continuous  species  of  toil.  A  horse  fettered  to  a 
▼chicle  obviously  must  strain  to  propel  as  much  or  as  long  as  the  person 
intrusted  with  the  whip  thinks  the  animal  i^ould  draw.     Men's  con- 
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sciences,  where  their  own  coDTentence  and  another's  ezertiona  are  tiie 
stake,  generally  possees  an  elastic  property.  It  takes  a  great  deal  to 
stretch  them  to  the  utmost.  An  Arabian  proverb  says,  "it  is  the  last 
feather  which  breaks  the  camel's  back;"  bat  the  English  driFer  knows 
the  entire  pull  is  upon  the  collar,  and  he  U  moved  by  no  considerations 
about  the  back.  If  the  whip  cannot  flog  the  poor  flesh  onward,  a  abont 
and  a  heavy  kick  nnder  the  belly  may  excite  the  spasm,  which,  in  its 
severity,  shall  pat  the  load  in  motion. 

Age  does  not  inflaence  the  liability  to  megrims.  The  colt,  which  has 
done  no  work,  may  exhibit  the  disease,  and  the  old  atager  may  not  be 
subject  to  itfi  attacks.  One  horse  may  die  in  the  field  from  exertion  and 
never  display  the  malady;  another  shall  be  l^d  through  the  streets  and 
exemplify  megrims  in  all  its  severity.  One  shall  be  merely  dall — the 
disorder  shall  never  get  to  the  acute  stage,  though  the  fits  may  be  re- 
peated. Thia  last,  to  the  surprise  of  ita  maater,  shall  every  now  and 
then  stop,  stare  abont,  and  proceed  as  though  nothing  were  the  matter. 
A.  second,  when  mounted,  will  be  seized  by  a  andden  impulse  and  run 
into  shop  doora;  while  a  third,  being  between  the  shafts,  will  be  pos- 
sessed with  an  irrepressible  desire  to  inspect  the  driver's  boots. 

The  horae  often  becomes  suddenly  atnbbom.  The  reins  are  jagged 
and  the  whip  plied  to  no  purpose.  The  animal  will  only  go  its  own 
way,  which  is  commonly  beset  with  danger.  Perhaps,  it  may  persist 
upon  galloping,  head  foremost,  down  an  open  sewer;  probably,  it  will 
rush  up  the  steps  leading  to  some  mansion,  and  beat  the  door  in  with 
tremendous  knocking. 

Then  come  convalsiona,  followed  by  insensibility.  If  sach  a  scene 
occur  in  a  city,  of  course  a  crowd  collects.  Opinions  are  noisy  and 
Tarious;  bnt  a  majority  incline  toward 
bleeding  fh)m  the  month.  It  is  only  to 
cut  the  palate,  and,  a  dozen  knivea,  already 
opened,  are  proffered  for  the  purpose. 
However,  let  the  person  in  charge  attend 
to  no  street  suggestion.  Let  him  at  once 
seat  himself  upon  the  horse's  head,  and  re- 
main there  till  consciousness  returns ;  then 
speak  kimlly  to  the  sufferer,  loosen  the  har- 
ness, and  take  care  that  the  animal  is  per- 
fectly recovered  liefore  it  is  permitted  to 

1".  ™.,™™,„^™^.. 

Dealers  pretend  that  a  horse  subject  to        »»«>t«d  imm  or  muiu. 
megrims  is  to  be  readily  told.     A  horse,  after  repeated  fits,  ia  easily 
■bgled  out}  but  the  animal  which  has  experienced  only  a  single  attack, 
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no  man  conld  challenge.  One  attack,  however  seyere  may  be  its  char* 
acter,  will  not  necessarily  leave  its  impress  npon  the  countenance.  Bat 
the  creature  subject  to  such  visitations  soon  assumes  a  heavy,  flaccid, 
and  stupid  expression.  The  disease  distorts  no  feature,  but  it  leaves  its 
mark  behind;  and  any  man,  acquainted  with  the  subject,  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  picking  from  a  drove  the  horse  which  has  endured  re- 
peated fits  of  this  disorder. 

Another  class  of  knowing  ones  pretend  they  can  drive  a  megrimed 
horse  any  distance,  by  simply  keeping  a  wet  cloth  over  the  brain.  This 
last  experiment  is,  however,  not  inviting;  and  the  author  has  yet  to  be 
assured  by  science  that  a  wet  rag  over  the  brain  would  repose  upon 
the  primary  seat  of  the  disease. 

When  a  horse  has  the  first  fit  of  megrims,  at  once  throw  the  animal 
up.  Do  not  strive  to  sell  the  diseased  creature,  as  such^a  sale  is  illegal. 
The  law  presumes  everything  sold  to  be  fit  for  its  uses.  Thus,  a  person 
buying  rotten  eggs  can  recover  at  law,  because  eggs  are  sold  for  human 
food,  and  no  man  can  eat  a  tainted  egg.  So  a  megrimed  horse  is  unfit 
for  employment.  Recovery  in  this  disease  is  always  doubtful  A  chance 
is  best  secured  by  throwing  the  horse  up  on  the  first  attack.  Do  not 
turn  a  sick  animal  out  to  grass.  Keep  in  a  loose  box,  covered  with 
plenty  of  straw.  Feed  liberally,  and  with  the  best  food.  Have  the 
body  regularly  dressed,  and  the  animal  led  to,  not  ridden  to,  exercise. 
Allow  a  quart  of  stout  every  morning  and  half  a  pint  of  oil  every  night 
Above  all  things,  attend  to  the  stabling.  Let  the  box  be  large  and  well 
ventilated.  Food  is  eaten  but  occasionally  during  the  day.  Air  j^  a6 
essential  as  more  substantial  nutriment  to  life,  and  is  consumed  night 
and  day.  Food  has  to  undergo  a  complicated  change,  and  to  travel  far, 
before  it  joins  the  blood.  Air  is  no  sooner  inhaled  than  it  is  innne- 
diately  absorbed  by  the  blood.  After  such  a  statement,  it  is  left  to  the 
reader's  reason  to  decide  upon  the  importance  of  pure  air  toward  sus- 
taining health.  Probably,  were  stables  erected  with  a  little  less  regard 
to  the  proprietor's  expense  and  the  builder's  convenience ;  probably,  were 
they  made  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  their  foture 
inhabitants,  and  were  the  comfort  of  the  captive  a  very  little  considered 
in  their  construction, — ^the  health  of  a  horse  might  not  be  so  very  telling 
a  proverb ;  while  megrims,  under  a  better  treatment,  if  it  did  not  dis- 
appear, might  not  be  so  very  common. 


HTDEOFHOBIA. 


HTDEOPHOBU. 


This  is  atw&f B  the  troi%  of  contagion,  received  from  Bome  st&ble-pet, 
in  the  sbape  of  a  dog  or  cat.  It  is  eBBentially  a  nervooB  disorder. 
From  the  first,  it  inflnences  the  brain  to  a  degree  which  no  other  maladj 
seema  capable  of  exercising.  The  animal  constantly  lickB  Bome  portion 
of  the  body.  The  place  appears  to  itch  violeatly,  and  the  toogae  is 
applied  with  an  eoergy  and  a  peraeTcrance  highly  characteristic  of  an 
over-wronght  nervous  distemper.  The  appetite  always  is  affected; 
sometimes  it  is  ravenons.  The  rack  is  not  only  emptied  with  nnnsnal 
speed,  but  the  bed,  however  soiled,  is  also  consumed  with  more  than 
apparent  relish.  Generally,  however,  the  desire  for  provender  is  de- 
stroyed. Sometimes,  the  longing  for  flnids  Is  morbidly  increased.  The 
horse  plnnges  his  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  will  bite  at  the  groom 
who  endeavors  to  tnterropt  the  draught,  or  seize  the  wood  between  its 
teeth  and  crash  it  with  a  powerful  gripe.  More  ft^qnently,  water  will 
caose  spasm,  and  be  avoided  with  horror.  The  animal's  likings  may  be 
morbidly  changed:  it  will  occasionally  devour  its  own  excrement,  and 
lick  op  its  emissions. 

The  nervous  system  is  always  highly  developed.  The  horse  starts  at 
the  smallest  sound,  trembles  violently  without  a  cause,  Bies  backward, 
hangs  npon  the  halter,  stares  wildly, 
wid  bursts  into  a  copious  sweat 
*ithont  any  apparent  reason  being 
detected.  Its  voice  is  also  changed, 
and  the  expression  of  the  conntC' 
nance  invariably  altered.  The  neigh 
is  squeaking,  and  the  face  is  at  the 
commencement  characterized  by 
immense  anxiety,  which  is  soon 
changed  for  a  peculiar  aspect  of 
cunning,  mixed  with  a  grinning 
ferocity.  *  ^  ooi™™«c  «>  <  hou.  whe  htobofhosu. 

Rarely,  however,  all  the  foregoing  symptoms  are  absent.  The  horse 
is  harnessed  and  taken  to  work.  Suddenly  it  stops,  appears  stnpid, 
and  threatens  to  fall.  In  a  short  time  it  recovers,  and  the  labor  is 
proceeded  with.  The  fits  occur  again  and  f^ain.  At  length  they 
end  in  Violent  shivering.  When  the  tremor  ceases,  the  recognition 
is  not  perfectly  recovered.  The  breathing  is  quick  and  sharp;  the 
eye  bright  and  wild.  The  animal  is  tamed  homeward,  but  seldom 
reaches  the  stable  before  the  fhrions  stage  begins. 


88  TSTANOB. 

Hydrophobia  Is  commonlj  matured  before  the  expiration  of  tbe  siztk 
week.  A  fortnight  is  the  earlieet  period  of  its  appearance ;  but  writers 
have  asserted  that  the  imbibed  virus  will  remain  dormant  for  twetre 
fflontha.     The  aatfaor  has  no  experience  which  jnstifieB  the  last  opinion. 

Whenever  a  suspicion  of  this  incarable  uid  horrible  disorder  is  enter- 
tainedr  place  the  horse  bj  itself  in  a  bnilding  with  bare  walls,  bnt  capa- 


ble of  being  looked  into  throngh  a  window.  Pnt  food  and  water  in  the 
hoaae,  and,  if  tbe  door  be  not  strong,  have  it  barricaded.  Let  no  one 
enter  for  at  least  three  days,  as,  during  this  disease,  tbe  horse  is  both 
miBcbievous  and  daDgerona.  The  pain  is  such  that  it  seeks  relief  in 
destruction.  All  breathing  and  moying  creatures  first  attract  its  rage; 
bnt,  wanting  these,  -its  frenzy  is  expended  in  breaking,  rending,  and 
scattering  inanimate  objects.  Its  ability  to  destroy  is  only  limited  by 
the  dnration  of  the  disorder. 

Let  as  few  people  as  possible  be  near  tbe  hydrophobic  horse.  The 
quadmped's  nerves  are  then  alive  to  every  impression.  The  presence 
will  be  detected,  thongh  the  person  be  assidnonsly  concealed.  The 
sound  of  breathing  even  adds  to  the  tiylnre.  Keep  all  people  away 
bnt  one;  and  that  one  shonld  be  the  best  shot  in  the  neighborhood. 
Let  him  approach,  um  steadily,  and  pull  the  trigger;  for  a  bullet  well 
placed  is  the  only  remedy  the  anthor  knows  which  can  stay  this  fearfol 
disorder. 


Totanai  is  defined  to  be  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  volnntary  motion. 
That  definition  is  right,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  disease,  however,  is  the 
same  in  man  and  horse.     The  hnmao  being  compli^ns  of  the  breathing 
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being  much  oppressed,  and  of  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Snch 
complaints  show  the  diaphragm  to  be  inyolved,  while  the  large  doses 
of  strong  medicine  which  can  be  swallowed  with  impunity  prove  the 
abdominal  contents  have  not  escaped.  Therefore,  the  author  regards 
tetanus  as  spasm  of  the  entire  mascular  system. 

A  horse  of  any  age  may  exhibit  tetanus.     Colts,  newly  dropped,  have . 
displayed  the  disorder,  and  all  animals  are  liable  to  its  attacks ;  but  the 
very  aged  are  least  subject  to  this  malady.     Animals  of  a  highly  nerv-  * 
ous  temperament  are  most  inclined  toward  it. 

It  is  said  to  b6  of  two  kinds ;  but,  in  truth,  it  only  has  two  origins. 
Traumatic  tetanus  is  when  it  springs  from  a  wound ;  idiopathic  tetanus 
is  when  it  appears  without  there  being  any  known  lesion  to  account  for 
its  presence.  It  may  display  its .  symptoms  immediately  or  within  a 
month  of  the  injury.  From  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  day  is  the  most 
likely  period  for  the  advent  of  the  disorder. 

Cold,  rain,  draughts  of  air,  and  too  much  light,  are  all  likely  to  ori- 
ginate it.  Their  potency,  perhaps,  ranges  in  the  order  they  are  placed. 
A  gentleman  is  apt  to  dismount  at  some  hospitable  house  and  to  leave 
the  animal,  which  has  quickly  borne  him  thither,  shivering  in  the  night 
air.  The  master  enjoys  himself,  probably,  more  than  is  good  for  his 
health.  The  patient  steed  waits  and  waits,  more  quietly  than  the  most 
foithful  of  human  slaves.  It  shivers  in  the  night  air ;  its  limbs  become 
cramped  with  the  cold.  The  wind  gets  up,  as  the  owner,  before  a  cheer- 
ful fire,  mixes  another  glass  and  takes  another  cigar.  Still  the  horse 
remains  almost  in  the  spot  where  it  was  placed.  The  perspiration  which 
covered  the  body  dries  in  the  darkness ;  evaporation  quickly  chills  the 
blood  which  violent  exercise  had  heated.  The  pulse  sinks ;  spasms  creep 
over  the  fraime,  but  there  is  none  near  to  note  them.  In  solitude  and 
discomfort  the  most  painful  of  maladies  is  imbibed:  in  due  time  it 
breaks  forth,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  proprietor. 

Another  man  rides  far  and  fast  through  a  heavy  shower.  He  reaches 
a  distant  house  and  flings  himself  from  the  saddle,  fastening  the  horse 
to  the  door-post.  Cordials  are  ready  for  the  man,  and  business  is  dis- 
cussed over  a  glass.  No  one  thinks  seriously  of  the  poor  life  fastened 
to  the  door-post.  ''The  horse  is  wet  and  can  take  no  harm."  ''The 
gallop  home  will  warm  it,"  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  the  animal  re- 
mains, to  be  drenched  by  the  rain  and  to  creep  as  near  to  the  house  as 
it  may  for  partial  shelter;  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  however,  pro- 
jects, and  the  drops  fall,  heavy  and  cold  as  lead,  upon  the  loins  of  the 
patient  beast.  The  blood  loses  its  warmth  and  the  limbs  their  elasticity. 
When  the  owner  again  crosses  the  saddle  he  may  be  jolly ;  but  it  needs 
both  spur  and  whip  to  cause  the  dripping  and  firozen  animal  to  move. 
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When  tetanus  originates  In  some  wotmd,  the  borse  Is  generally  nerr* 
OU8  from  the  first  It  fidgets  in  the  stall ;  it  lacks  the  repose  which 
osnally  sits  so  I>eantifall7  Dpon  the  sick  horse's  frame.  It  is  excited  at 
the  approach  of  any  person,  and,  commonly,  very  obstinate  when  giTen 
physic.  The  wound  may,  nevertheless,  be  healthy.  Sometimes,  as  the 
outbreak  draws  near,  the  wonnd  may  rapidly  close,  become  morbidly 
dry,  or,  instead  of  pns,  send  forth  only  a  foal  and  scanty  sernm.  Instances 
are  narrated  of  tetanas  anperrening  npon  mortification ;  bat  sach  re- 
ported cases  are,  in  the  horse,  very  rare.  Commonly,  the  wound  pre- 
sents no  appearance  by  which  any  man,  however  profoand  his  knowledge, 
conld  gness  the  conseqnence  to  which  it  had  given  rise. 

Tetanas  is  announced  by  au  appearance  of  excitement     The  tail  is 
erect;  the  ears  pointed  forward;  Uie  head  elevated;  the  legs  stiffened 
and  stretched  oat     This  aspect 
of  excitement  is  not  temporary. 
The  groom  passes  throagh  the 
stable  and  the  attitude  is  main- 
tained.   He  wonders  "what  ails 
the  horse  ?"   It  seems  all  alive; 
yet,  though  the  groom  shout  out 
"come  over,"theorder  is  obeyed 
with  difficulty.     The  food  is  not 
eaten.    It  is  picked  and  strewed 
about,  but  not  devoured.  When 
m  m  n>  ntunn,  wbm.  mot  fullt  iHvnj)m.      master  returns  home,  the  groom 
wishes  he  would  "just  look"  at  the  horse.     It  is  very  strange  indeed  I 
Why,  the  tail  is  quivering  and  the  body  feels  quite  hard — not  like  flesh. 
Hopes  are  expressed  and  the  "veterinary"  sent  for.     He  proceeds  at 
once  to  the  manger,  observing  the  animal  as  he  approaches.     With  one 
hand  he  raises  the  horse's  head.    The  haw  is  projected  over  the  eye,  and 
a  case  of  tetanas  is  recognized. 

Most  persons  know  what  bellyache  and  cramp  are.  Well,  these  are 
but  spasms  affecting  different  parts  of  the  body :  tetanas  is  spasm  affect- 
ing every  part  of  the  body  at  the  same  time.  The  spasm  is  always  pres- 
ent; bnt  it  admits  of  aggravation.  Any  painful  operation,  any  sudden 
fright,  or  the  slightest  sound,  will  produce  a  paroxysm,  during  which  the 
horse's  body  is  fearfully  contorted ;  and  the  animal  writhes  as  it  falls  to 
the  ground.  Left  alone,  however,  the  horse  may  rise  after  some  time; 
for  nothing  causes  the  quadruped  so  much  dread  as  an  inability  to  stand. 
It  may  totter  or  fall  abont,  but  it  refuses  to  lie  down,  even  though  rest 
must  be  greatly  needed  and  would  act  as  the  best  of  medicine.  It  stands 
day  after  day  in  ih^  same  spot     It  does  not  move,  as  any  motion  may 
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biiDg  on  one  of  those  terrible  paroxyauu.  The  matter  is  rendered  worae 
b;  the  brain,  daring  the  entire  period,  being  sensible.  Ever;  pain  ia 
felt,  and  the  wretehed  animal  has  leisure  to  appreciate  its  agony.  This 
1b  bad  enongh;  bnt  the  tortnre  is  aggravated  by  the  appetite  of  the 
animal  not  being  dormuit  Hnnger  still  exists,  and  a  sense  of  starra- 
tton  angments  the  snffering.  The  jav  is  closely  locked.  The  creatnre 
cannot  feed;  bnt  the  presence  of  hunger  is  do  eappoaition,  for  if  a 
mash  be  held  to  the  mouth,  with  a  look  of  piteous  gratitude  the  liquid 
portion  is  often  drawn  through  the  closed  teeth.  Hnnger  frequently 
impels  the  horse  to  make  a  desperate  effort.  The  jaws  are  forced  a  lit- 
tle way  asunder;  a  morsel  is  seized  between  the  incisors;  mastication 
commences,  but  cannot  be  perfected.  The  agony  attendant  npon  motion 
forces  the  famishing  creature  to  desist;  and  the  poor  horse  is  often  fonnd 
with  a  moDthful  of  hay  firmly  clenched  and  hanging  from  the  mouth. 

The  animal  may  have  been  conspicnons  for  its  beauty.     The  harmony 
of  fonn  may,  in  it,  have  been  nnited  to.  agility  of  limb.     The  creature 


may  have  been  the  pride  of  its  proprietor ;  but  a  few  days  of  this  disease 
will  work  a  might;  change.  The  limbs  are  moved  with  difficulty ;  the 
body  has  lost  all  its  nndulating  grace ;  and  the  flesh  has  parted  with  its 
elasticity.  The  master  in  vain  seeks  for  the  object  of  his  admiration  ia 
tiie  painfnl  sight  which  he  then  looks  npon. 
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One  peculiarity  of  tetanus  is  too  marked  not  to  be  noticed.  Persons 
have  complained  of  the  wooden  appearance  of  the  body;  but,  in  severe 
cases,  the  height  of  the  animal  seems  diminished  and  the  length  shortened. 
This  appearance  is  more  than  the  result  of  mere  imagination.  Many  of 
the  bones  are  divided  by  a  fibro-cartilaginons  substance :  this  substance 
force  can  compress.  For  that  reason,  a  man  is  shorter  when  he  retires 
at  night  than  when  he  rises  in  the  morning.  No  weight,  however,  can 
act  with  the  energy  of  excited  contractibility,  and  of  that  tetanus  is 
composed :  all  the  muscleis  are  violently  in  action  or  energetically  con- 
tracting. A  single  muscle,  when  excited,  shortens  to  that  degree,  which 
moves  some  portion  of  the  body ;  but,  when  the  entire  mass  of  muscles 
simultaneously  contract,  they  compress  the  frame,  as  in  a  vice.  The 
grace  of  the  animal  is  lost;  the  height  is  diminished,  and  the  length  is 
lessened,  under  so  powerful  and  general  an  action. 

AH  kinds  of  treatment  have  been  tried  for  tetanus,  and  it  is  said  that 
each  has  resulted  in  success.  The  majority  of  these  popular  methods, 
however,  are  sheer  barbarities ;  and  if  they  were  successful,  they  were  so 
against  probability.  The  plan  at  present  adopted  is  much  more  humane : 
the  animal's  shoes  are  removed,  that  no  sound  may  follow  the  tread,  and 
a  solitary  shed  is  strewn  with  refuse  tan.  Food,  in  the  form  of  an  ample 
malt  mash  and  a  pail  of  thin  gruel,  is  placed  within  easy  reach.  The 
shed  must  be  approached  but  once  daily — ^then  by  the  man  most  accus- 
tomed to  the  horse ;  and  he  speaks  soothingly  as  he  nears  the  building 
to  change  the  provender. 

This  species  of  treatment,  when  preceded  by  a  large  dose  of  purgative 
medicine,  is  usually  successful.  Mix  four  drachms  of  aloes  or  six  drachms 
of  aloetic  mass,  and  four  drachms  of  extract  of  gentian,  with  one  scruple 
of  croton  ferina.  This  tremendous  purgative  may  be  confidently  given, 
as  everything  during  this  disease  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  quiet, 
and  upon  getting  the  bowels  open. 

As  all  people,  however,  may  not  live  where  solitude  can  be  com- 
manded ;  then,  give  the  purgative,  render  the  room  dark,  and  allow  as 
few  curious  visitors  as  the  pleading  of  sincerity  cannot  prevent  intruding 
upon  the  sick  and  disabled  quadruped.  Pulling  the  animal  about  to 
administer  medicine  seems  to  do  more  harm  than  the  most  powerful 
drugs  can  counteract.  Permit  no  blisters ;  sanction  no  firing :  counter- 
irritants,  however  beneficial  in  other  cases,  are  positive  irritants,  when 
applied  to  a  body  nervously  excited  to  the  highest  degree.  Qrant  per- 
mission for  no  operation  to  be  performed,  as  any  person  of  ordinary 
imagination  may  picture  the  effect  of  bustle,  followed  by  sharp  pain, 
npon  a  creature  which  cannot  endure  even  the  slightest  sound. 

Should,  however,  the  case  last  so  long  as  to  warrant  fear  of  the 


ife  dnkiitg  through  starratioD,  food  may  be  giren  even  in  qnaDtltiea. 
SloDd-warm  lineeed  gniel  should  be  procured — a  gallon  will  be  satScIent 


The  horse  coald  swallow  more ;  bat  after  a  prolonged  fast  there  is  danger 
in  loading  the  atomach.  Fix  the  horse  catheter  to  the  stomacb-pamp ; 
then  place  the  free  end  of  the  catheter  in  the  nostril  of  the  qnadniped 
and  push  it  forward,  baTing  preTioDsl;  slightly  bent  the  end  of  the  tnbe 
downward.  Shoold  the  insertion  proToke  conghing,  withdraw  the 
catheter  and  commence  afVesh.  Two  feet  of  the  instmrnent  having  dis- 
appeared,  and  do  alarming  symptom  being  present,  begin  to  pnmp;  do 
this  as  fast  as  possible,  till  the  gallon  of  linseed  gmel  has  been  ez- 
haaated :  each  a  resort  is,  however,  better  adapted  to  tetonns  of  Uie 
chronic  description. 

When  applied  to  the  acntc  form  of  the  disorder,  it  is  too  apt  to  indnce 
violent  spasm.  The  acote  disease,  however,  speedily  terminates,  wid 
positive  starvation  is  all  bat  impossible  during  its  brief  contiunuice. 

STSINOHALT. 

Stringhalt  is  ihe  imperfect  development  of  that  form  of  disease  which, 
in  man  and  in  dogs,  is  colled  chorea,  or  St.  Vitos's  dance.  In  dogs  it 
,  Jerks  the  whole  body,  even  to  the  face.  The  lower  jaw  will  continne 
moving  and  the  eye  twitching,  while  the  animal  is  prostrate  and  asleep. 
Id  the  horse,  however,  it  is  seen  only  in  the  hind  eitremities.  In  the 
dog  it  will  continne  dnring  progression,  sometimes  shaking  the  creatore 
fh)m  itfi  balance,  and  it  often  terminates  in  death.  In  the  horse  it  is 
never  fatal ;  and,  save  when  about  to  start,  is  seldom  to  be  detected 
Then  it  causes  the  hind  limbs  to  be  quickly  raised  in  snccession.  Tbe 
movement  is  rapid,  ftill  of  energy,  and  entirely  Involuntary.  TheM 
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motions  over,  the  hone  proceedB,  sor  is  the  symptom  nsaally  vl^esaed 
BgaiB  till  the  aniioal  baa  once  more  to  start ;  although  a  few  exceptional 
cases  are  on  record  where  striiighalt  was  perceptible  at  eyerj  step. 


Qnilford,  the  racer,  exhibited  the  disease  in  its  worst  form.  In  that 
animal,  stringhalt  was  present  in  snch  severity  as  prevented  the  signal 
being  obeyed  before  the  several  eccentric  movements  had  been  performed. 
The  horse  was  esteemed  good  for  its  porposes ;  bat  the  groand  lost  at 
starting  gave  away  its  chances,  and  it  was  consequently  sold.  From  the 
pampered  stable  of  the  race-horse,  it  descended  rapidly  throogh  varions 
grades  nntil  the  creatnre  came  to  be  harnessed  to  a  London  omnibus. 
While  in  that  position,  the  disease  was  so  aggravated  that  the  paatem 
used  to  hit  violently  ^^inst  the  belly,  till  the  hair  of  both  was  partially 
removed  by  the  repeated  blows.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Oraelty  then  purchased  the  miserable  carcass  for  three  poonds,  and  had 
the  life  and  the  suffering  extingnished. 

The  body  was  given  to  the  Royal  Teterinary  College  for  dissection. 
Professor  Spooner  relates  that  he  found  blood  efhsed  on  the  sheath  of 
tike  eacro-sciatic  nerve.  This,  however,  must  have  been  an  accident  pro- 
dnced  by  the  death  struf^le;  that  nerve  movea  the  flexor  mnscles. 
Stringhalt  is  the  disease  of  the  extensor  mnscles  only;  therefore,  the 
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oondition  of  the  nerre  alladed  to  by  Professor  Spooner  could  in  no  way 
inflnence  the  motions  of  the  limb.  Messrs.  Pereiyall  and  X^oodwin  both 
appeal  to  instances,  where,  in  animals  affected  with  stringhalt,  pressnra 
existed  npon  the  posterior  portion  of  the  spinal  column.  The  last  ob- 
servation accords  much  more  with  the  writer's  notions  of  caose  and 
effect 

NeTcrthelesSy  the  inexperienced  reader  may  ask,  how  can  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  horse's  spinal  column  become  affected  ?  Of  all  the  ver- 
tebrss,  those  of  the  lumbar  region  are  endowed  with  the  greatest  motion, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  exposed  to  injury.  The  uses  to  which 
man  puts  the  animal  are  not  so  very  gentle  but  a  delicate  structure, 
however  deeply  seated,  might  be  hurt.  However,  grant  ail  these  are 
harmless,  which  is  indeed  to  allow  a  great  deal  to  pass,  the  stables  are 
enough  to  provoke  stringbalt  in  half  the  horses  now  resident  in  London. 
Has  the  intelligent  reader  visited  these  places  ?  He  knows  the  holes  in 
which  poor  humaAity  is  obliged  to  stive.  Well,  any  place  not  good 
enough  for  a  man  to  live  in  is  esteemed  luxurious  lodging  for  a  horse. 
Many  of  the  places  are  undrained ;  frequently  have  light  or  air  admitted 
only  by  the  doorway,  and  the  stalls  are  seldom  more  than  four  feet  wide. 
The  wretched  captives  cannot  turn  their  bodies  round  in  the  allotted 
space.  A  horse  being  in,  when  wanted  abroad,  must  be  backed  into  the 
gangway,  and  thus  made  to  ''face  about."  It  is  not  creditable  to  human 
nature  when  we  perceive  its  most  valuable  and  willing  servant  is  be- 
grudged the  space  in  which  its  useful  body  rests.  The  labor  of  the  day 
should  at  least  earn  for  the  horse  a  sufficient  bed. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  toil — for  man  has  nicely  calculated  the  woi:k  a 
horse  can  perform,  and  generally  exacts  the  quotum  to  the  full — ^has 
merited  the  night's  repose,  which  shall  fit  for  the  morrow's  fatigue ;  but 
man  is  most  particular  in  all  that  concerns  the  quadruped.  He  has 
reckoned  up  the  food  it  may.eat,  the  water  it  may  drink,  the  space  it 
may  occupy ;  the  keep,  the  keeper,  the  lodging,  and  the  very  harness 
that  fastens  it  to  the  load, — all  are  precisely  calculated.  There  is  no 
law  to  interpose  between  man  and  horse,  even  should  the  estimate  be  run 
"too  fine."  Against  sore  shoulders  there  is  some  enactment,  which  is 
only  enforced  through  a  constable  specially  retained  by  a  private  associ- 
ation. No  clause  teaches  man  his  duty  toward  his  inferiors.  The  lower 
animals  have  no  protection  against  the  exhausting  labor  and  inadequate 
provision  that  maims  a  body  or  wastes  a  life. 

The  servant,  observing  the  master  to  be  without  feeling,  apes  his 
better.  A  bad  example  always  finds  plenty  of  imitator^  The  hdrse 
may  be  wanted  in  a  hurry;  the  groom  commands  it  to  ''come  round.'' 
It  is  too  much  trouble  to  back  the  animal  as  usual ;  the  master  is  in 
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haste  &nd  tbe  aerruit  has  no  time  to  lose.  The  poor  animal  endearon 
to  obej ;  it  sqneezes  and  twists  its  body :  the  head  is  seized,  a  blow  is 
given,  and  the  difficnltj  is  Tanqnished.  Bnt  at  what  a  cost  I  One  bone 
of  the  spine  has  been  injured.  Bone  is  slow  in  its  developments.  No 
immediate  conseqnence  resnlts;  bnt  months  afterward,  the  ii^nred  place 
throws  ont  a  spicala  of  bone,  no  larger  than  a  needle's  point,  perhaps, 
bat  it  presses  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  and  lasting  stringhalt  is  the 
effect. 

Of  coarse  no  drag  can  reach  the  part  affected;  no  cnnning  prepara- 
tion can  remove  even  a  needle's  point  from  the  interior  of  the  spinal 
canal.  The  stinghalt,  once  exhibited,  is  beyond  care,  and  never  disap- 
pears bnt  with  the  life.  However,  it  mostly  affects  high-spirited,  nerr- 
oas  horses,  and  not  being  generally  observable  during  progression,  some 
of  the  qnadnipeds  thos  diseased  sell  for  large  snms. 

PARTIAL    PABALTBI6. 

Pftralysu,  in  the  horse,  save  when  it  appears  toward  the  termination 

of  violent  disorders,  !s  never  more  than  partial.     It  locates  itself  in  tiie 


Und  limbs,  and,  though  it  does  not  destroy  dl  motion,  yet  it  destroys  all 
atrength  or  ntility.  The  power  to  move  with  speed  is  entirely  lost,  nor 
is  the  ability  to  progress  at  a  slower  pace  by  any  means  assured.     One 
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hind  foot  is  perpetually  getting  in  the  way  of  the  other,  and  constantly 
threatening  to  throw  the  animal  down,  whose  walk  already  is  rolling  or 
unsteady. 

This  affection  is  the  property  of  matured  animals ;  so  rarely  as  to  he 
exceptional  is  it  to  be  seen  attacking  colts.  Fast  trotters,  omnibus* 
horses,  hunters,  and  creatures  subjected  to  extreme  exertion,  are  most 
liable  to  it.  It  creeps  on  insidiously.  At  first  the  pace  is  as  fast  as 
ever;  but  something  is  suspected  wrong  in  the  manner  of  going.  After 
a  time  the  creature  is  brought  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  as  a  lame  horse. 
The  suspicions  are  then  destroyed  and  the  real  malady  is  announced. 

The  decay  of  the  more  showy  powers  seems  to  bring  forward  the 
gentler  qualities*  of  the  horse's  nature.  The  animal,  which  once  was 
dangerous,  loses  all  its  dreaded  attributes:  with  paralysis,  it  becomes 
meek  or  tame,  as  though  the  big  life*felt  its  great  affliction  and  sought 
to  compensate,  by  amiability,  for  the  trouble  it  necessarily  gave,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  animal  was  mildly  pleading  for  existence.  No 
doubt  much  of  such  a  sentiment,  if  not  all,  resides  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  the  animal  only  being  subdued  by  sickness.  Still,  it  is  very 
sad  to  contemplate  the  horse,  which  once  could  outstrip  the  sparrow  in 
its  flight,  reduced  to  a  pace  which  the  tortoise  might  leave  behind;  to 
behold  the  beast,  once  powerful  and  proud  of  its  strength,  humbled  to  a 
feebleness  which  the  push  of  any  child  might  overthrow.  It  is  more 
sorrowful,  when  we  think  its  hurt  was  received  from  him  to  whom  its 
welfare  was  intrusted ;  that  its  injury  was  the  consequence  of  an  over* 
anxiety  to  please  and  to  obey.  It  may  be  well  doubted  whether,  when 
man  was  given  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  he  was  invested 
with  an  absolute  authority  over  God's  creatures,  which  had  no  moral 
duties  nor  obligations  attached  to  it  At  all  events,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  object  more  suggestive  of  pity,  or  better  calculated  to  excite 
onr  inward  reflections,  than  a  horse  suffering  under  partial  paralysis. 

Paridysis  is  generally  past  all  cure ;  occasionally,  however,  it  admits 
of  relief  It  is  an  eccentric  disorder,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  positively, 
what  medicine  will  be  of  use.  The  horse,  however,  during  paralysis, 
should  enjoy  absolute  rest.  In  its  disabled  state,  a  little  walk  is  as 
great  an  exertion  as  once  was  a  breathing  gallop;  and  it  was  over- 
exercise  which  induced  the  disorder.  The  animal  should  receive  only 
strengthening  physic  and  the  most  nourishing  of  food.  The  following 
ball  should  be  administered,  night  and  morning: — 

Strychnia,  half  a  grain,  gradually,  or  in  six  weeks  to  be  worked  up 
to  a  grain  and  a  half;  iodide  of  iron,  one  grain;  quassia  powder  and 
treacle,  a  sufficiency :  to  be  given  night  and  morning. 

The  grooming  should  be  persevered  with,  the  animal  being  carefully 
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dressed  twice  each  day,  and  tbe  process  ending  by  bmshing  the  quarters 
thoroughly  with  a  new  birch  broom.  The  bed  should  be  ample;  the 
box  should  be  padded  and  a  warm  cloth  always  kept  over  the  loins.  A 
piece  of  wet  flannel,  covered  with  a  rug,  placed  over  the  lumbar  region, 
has  on  occasions  induced  a  return  of  warmth.  The  bowels  should  be 
regulated,  if  possible,  with  mashes  and  green  meat ;  but,  when  costlye- 
ness  exists,  a  pint  of  oil  is  to  be  preferred  to  even  three  drachms  of  aloes. 
The  one  exhausts,  the  other  nurtures  as  well  as  relaxes  the  body. 

The  hope  of  amendment  must,  howeyer,  be  indulged  with  caution. 
The  disease  is  of  chronic  growth,  and  therefore  will  be  of  long  duration. 
At  all  events,  it  is  not  one  horse  in  four  which  recovers  from  an  attack 
of  partial  paralysis;  and  not  one  in  twenty  that  is  afterward  fit  for  its 
former  uses.  ,  • 

GUTTA  SERENA. 

Outta  Serena  is  fixed  dilatation  of  the  pupillary  opening,  owing  to 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve ;  the  a£fection  is,  consequently,  accompanied 
by  permanent  blindness. 

The  causes  of  this  malady  are  blows  upon  the  head,  quick  driving, 
excessive  hemorrhage,  stomach  staggers,  unwholesome  stables,  poor 
food,  exhausting  labor,  or  anything  which  may  decidedly  nndennine 
the  constitution. 

The  majority  of  these  causes  are  inflicted  by  man,  the  remainder  are 
within  his  control.  Any  person  has  but  to  reflect  how  very  preeiouB 
eyesight  is  to  mankind.  Having  settled  that  point,  he  has  only  to  con- 
jecture how  much  more  dear  it  must  be  to  a  creature  forbid  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  conversation.  To  take  away  sig^t,  is  to  deprive  the  animal 
of  a  faculty  with  which  it  is  endowed  to  perfection,  in  some  measure  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  reason  and  the  deficiency  of  speech.  A 
horse  can  see  farther  than  its  master.  The  human  eye  is,  frequently, 
dormant,  when  the  thought  is  active:  the  healthy,  equine  eye  never 
rests.  The  creature  sleeps  so  lightly  that  very  seldom  is  it  caught 
napping.  We  may  imagine,  therefore,  the  gratification  bestowed  by  an 
organ  so  constantly  employed.  To  blind  a  horse,  is  to  deprive  a 
breathing  body  of  half  its  life's  pleasure.  It  is  more,  when  we  consider 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  quadruped:  it  is  .to  deprive  timidity  of  its 
watchfdlness,  fear  of  its  protection.  It  is  even  yet  more,  when  we  think 
upon  the  habits  of  the  horse — ^its  spirits,  its  pleasure,  its  joy— -all  are 
expressed  by  means  of  a  gallop.  But  what  speed  can  the  horse  indulge 
in,  when  cruelty  has  taken  away  the  power  to  guide  with  rapidity  t  To 
destroy  the  horse's  sight,  is  to  condemn  a  creature  to  live  on,  but  to 
take  from  life  the  gayety  of  existence. 
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The  eje  ne«at\f  i^icted  with  gatta  serena,  or  ratiier  the  eyes,  (for 
Gda  deprivation  commonly  affects  both  orbs,)  is,  to  the  uninformed 
inepeetion,  perfect.     The  internal  Btroctnres  are  in  their  proper  places, 
and  the  papil   is  be&ntiftilly  dilated.       A 
Tery  little  inatruction,  however,  enables  the 
spectator  to  distingaiBh  between  fixedness 
and  dilatation.     A  trifle  more  tnition  will  ; 
point  out  that  the  pnpil  is  not  so  dark  as  ^ 
in  the  organ  of  the  healthy  animal :  that  it 
has  an  opaqne  tnilkj  cast,  accompanied  very 
f^qnently  with  a  bright  light-green  shininji- 
tiirongh  it,  as  though  a  piece  of  tinsel  were 
within  the  posterior  chamber.     After  gain- 
ing such  information,  probably  the  notion 

,°  -11.,..  ,*»in  imoTD  iniH  aoni  nwi. 

before    expressed    abont   beanty   may   be 

tthanged.  Most  things  are  most  beantifnl  as  nature  formed  them,  and 
BO  little  expression  resides  in  the  ever-changing  dimension  of  the 
pnpillary  opening. 


The  symptoms  of  blindness  are  equally  pathetic  and  characteristic. 
The  nostrils  are  constantly  at  work  and  the  ears  perpetually  in  motion — 
life  is  endeaToring,  by  exercising  other  senses,  to  compensate  for  the  one 
lost     Then,  the  morementa  are  peculiar,     A  blind  man  cdmmoaly 
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ahnffleB  along,  endeavormg  "to  feel"  his  way.  The  horny  hoof  lacks 
the  hunan  facalty,  bnt  the  hnrae  endeavors  to  siirmoiint  objects  by  step- 
ping high.  A  blind  man  turns  the  sightless  face  heavenward;  the 
animal,  likeffise,  raises  its  head,  as  it  were,  to  expose  its  sightless  orbs 
to  its  Creator.  There  is  another  strange  pecnliarit;  also,  exemplified 
by  the  blind  horse.  The  sightless  quadruped,  contrary  to  the  majority 
of  its  species,  generally  carries  a  roagb  coat  in  snimner  and  a  blooming 
coat  in  winter. 

Now,  a  high  stepper,  a  well-carried  bead,  a  lively  ear,  and  a  blooming 
coat,  sre  great  points  in  a  horse,  especially  about  London,  and  with 
gentlemen  of  little  information.     To  prevent  imposition,  always  place 
the  horse  in  a  full  light     Should  the  pupils  continue  large,  have  the 
horse  pnt  into  a  dark  honse.     A.  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward,  take  a 
candle,  and  by  its  light  regard  the  eye.     If  the  pupil  is  still  dilated, 
hold  the  candle  near  to  the  eye.    The  iris  will  not  contract  quickly  upon 
artificial  light,  bnt  in  five  minutes  it  ought  to  move.     However,  snppose 
yon  im^ne  it  to  remain  stationary ;  then, 
placing  yourself  by  the  head,  have  the 
horse  led  out  into  snnshine.    If  it  exhibit 
DO  change  to  mark  the  passage  from  dark- 
ness to  daylight  you  may  certainly  con- 
clude the  optic  nerve  is  paralyzed. 

There  are  other  testa,  but  these  are  not 
satisfactory ;  such  as  covering  the  eye  with 
the  hand  or  a  bat.  The  hand  is  semi- 
transparent,  and  BO  can  only  indaee  pa^■ 
tial  darkness;  the  hat  does  not  fit  the 
inequalities  of  the  horse's  countenance, 
therefore  it  is  useless.  Of  the  same  nature 
is  aiming  pretended  blows  at,  or  moving 
the  hand  before,  the  suspected  eye.  The 
other  senses,  by  constant  exercise,  become 
BO  very  acute  during  loss  of  sight,  that 
m  un  or  thi  num.  winking  is  no  proof  of  vision :  the  lid  may 

riOt^lHt*^'^^^  i"*™n  ti«    move,  and,  nevertheless,  the  horse  be  stone 

■*T^diiid^ihBdiBriuu<dd>rt*ria    the  optic  nerve.      The   injury  once  es- 

oalar.    It  no  to  tbg  rtfht  eje;  but  lU  l^  '     •' 

^S^J^"S^'!3,'!^I^'S'l^T^^    toblished,  iU  effect*  are  lasting.    Butchers 

ivICtDU*  from  tbe  lift  ilda  of  tha  bnlD.  '  ° 

and  other  people,  who  foolishly  pnde 
themselves  upon  their  fast  trotting  steeds,  and  whose  natures  are  not 
onpleasantly  snsceptible,  often  induce  the  affection.    It  lessens  the  value 
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of  tbe  horse,  dooms  it  to  a  lower  class  of  proprietors,  and  takes  from 
the  creatnre's  life  mach  of  the  pleasure  which  otherwise  might  lighten 
the  animal's  existence. 

After  death,  an  anatomical  pecnliaritj  is  obsenred.  The  optic  nerves, 
subsequent  to  lekving  the  brain,  unite  and  exchange  fibers.  Neither 
nerve  pursues  an  absolute  course;  yet,  consequent  on  decease,  if  the 
right  eye  were  blind  from  gutta  serena,  the  left  nerve,  or  the  nerve 
originating  from  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  alone  is  a£fected :  the  disease 
seems  confined  to  that  part.  The  opposite  nerve  is  perfectly  white  and 
healthy;  but  the  one  a£fected  with  paralysis  is  of  a  yellowish  color, 
softer  nature,  and  sensibly  diminished  in  bulk.  So,  if  blindness  afflict 
both  eyes,  both  optic  nerves  are  then  of  diminished  size  and  of  a  yeU 
lowish  hue. 


\ 


CHAPTER  n. 

THl  KTKS — THEm  AOOroXNTS  AND  THZIB  DISXA8KS. 

SIftlPLB  OPHTHALMIA. 

Tax  followiog  engraTing  illostratea  some  of  the  occidenU  which 
utteod  npoa  injured  sight  in  the  horse.  The  eyes  are  probably  more 
importaat  to  t&e  safety  and  pleasure  of  the  master  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  quadruped's  ^ame.     Let  the  smallest  impediment  exist,  and 


there  is  no  telling  in  vhat  way  it  may  operate.  Certain  horses  are  most 
affected  by  sear  objects ; '  others  exhibit  alarm  only  when  bodies  are 
approaching  them ;  another  class  of  creatares  will  look  upon  moat  for- 
waxA  sights  with  indifference,  but  will  invariably  be  horror-strnclc  when- 
erer  the  view  is  extensive ;  while  a  fourth  group  will  shy  violently  with- 
out mortal  vision  being  able  to  recognize  any  caose  for  terror.  In  every 
case,  the  dread  excited  overmasters  all  other  feelings,  Tbe  presence  of 
extreme  fear  releases  the  horse  from  the  dominion  of  ita  proprietor;  its 
movements  are  sudden,  jerking,  and  eccentric;  the  animal  has  lost  all 
self-control,  and  there  is  no  saying  in  what  direction  it  may  move  or 
what  it  may  attempt  to  do.  It  is  regardless  of  its  own  life,  therefore 
(42) 
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it  is  careless  about  the  welfttre  of  others,  and  he  is  very  fortanate  who 
possesses  sach  a  servant  and  escapes  without  accident. 

There  is  no  core  for  a  disposition  depending  upon  a  change  of  struc- 
ture ;  but  there  may  be  a  preventive.  Would  all  horse-owners  preserve 
their  tempers  and  forbear  from  slashing  a  horse  over  the  head,  they 
would  be  vast  gainers  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and  would  certainly  escape 
very  many  of  those  ills  now  commonly  attendant  upon  equestrian  exer- 
cises. 

Whoever  has  a  shying  horse  had  better  discard  the  creature  from  all 
private  uses.  Send  the  animal  to  some  work  in  which  the  habit  will  be 
accompanied  with  less  danger,  or  never  allow  the  quadruped  to  quit  the 
stable  without  having  the  sight  securely  blinded.  Such  things  are 
necessary ;  but  the  feeling  man,  when  he  considers  how  much  the  exer- 
cise of  the  senses  sweeten  mere  animal  existence,  will  sigh  over  the  order 
which  compels  him  to  deprive  a  horse  of  that  which  the  common  sense 
of  the  English  has  denominated  "  precious  sight." 

Simple  ophthalmia  is  inflammation  of  the  fine  membrane  which  covers 
the  horse's  eye ;  it  reaches  no  deeper,  it  does  not  affect  the  internal 
structures  of  the  organ,  and.  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  in  its 
immediate  as  in-  its  after  consequences.  It  is  caused  by  accident  and 
by  the  violence  of  man. 

As  the  reader  has  walked  the  streets,  he  surely  must  have  seen  men 
indulge  their  temper  by  cutting  a  horse  over  the  head  with  the  whip. 
The  animal  capers  about  and  shakes  the  ears,  endeavoring  to  avoid  the 
chastisement;  the  man  becomes  more  enraged;  the  reins- are  pulled 
tight,  while  the  master  stands  up  in  the  gig,  and  for  minutes  continues 
chastising  a  creature  that  is  bound  to  the  shafts  and  comparatively  at 
his  mercy.  Were  the  horse,  thus  tortured,  to  run  away,  the  person 
who  abused  his  authority  would  have  provoked  a  severe  retribution; 
but  the  animal  has  no  such  intention.  .The  fault  may  be  far  more 
imaginary  than  real.  The  timidity  of  the  horse  prevents  it  from  will- 
fully inviting  the  dreaded  lash ;  possibly  the  offense  resides  more  with 
the  individual  invested  with  trust  over  life  than  with  the  creature  that 
patiently  submits  to  most  unworthy  control.  At  all  events,  the  thong 
curls  about  the  face ;  now  it  cuts  the  lips,  in  which  the  sense  of  touch 
resides;  the  pain  is  maddening,  the  horse  capers  and  shakes  its  head, 
striving  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  torture.  The  next  slash,  however, 
turns  sharply  round  the  blinkers  and  lights  upon  the  eye ;  the  horse  is 
held  tight,  the  man  feels  happy,  he  has  discovered  a  tender  place ;  the 
whip  is  plied  again  and  again,  always  falling  true.  It  hits  the  mark. 
When  the  animal  reaches  home,  the  lid  of  one  eye  is  closed,  and  many 
tears  have  wetted  the  cheek,  while  scars  remain  after  the  immediate 
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consequences  have  passed;  the  vision  is  interfered  with,  and  timidity 
becomes  an  inveterate  shyer. 

Also,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  rack  is  placed,  a  hay-seed  fre- 
quently falls  into  the  eye.  The  hay  is  aFways  kept  in  the  loft  above  the 
stables,  and  a  narrow  trap-'door  opens  into  the  rack.  This  is  very  con- 
venient for  the  groom;  how  conld  any  architect  be  so  very  ''maudlin" 
as  to  design  a  stable  with  the  slightest  consideration  for  a  horse  f  At 
every  moathfdl  the  head  has  to  be  raised  and  the  provender  pnlled  oat; 
probably,  human  ingenuity  could  not  invent  a  machine  more  likely  to  be 
attended  with  iiyury.  The  head  uplifted,  the  eye  open  to  direct  the  bite, 
the  dry  grass  shaken  to  pull  out  the  morsel,  of  course  the  loose  parti- 
cles are  dislodged,  and  what  wonder  if  one  of  the  hay-seeds  should  fall 
into  the  open  eye  ?  This  body  is  small,  dry,  harsh,  and  sharp ;  moved 
about  by  the  motion  of  the  lid  it  commits  fearful  ravages  upon  the  tender 
organ  to  which  it  has  found  admittance,  and  simple  ophthalmia  is  the 
consequence. 

Man  is  too  proud  to  learn  from  nature,  or  he  might  observe  horses 
always  depress  their  heads  when  in  the  field.  The  common  parent,  with 
care  for  all  her  children's  comfort,  makes  the  animal  stoop  to  crop  the 
herbage ;  man  causes  the  creature  to  upraise  and  outstretch  the  neck  to 
reach  its  sustenance.  However,  the  horse  is  not  always  free  from  acci- 
dents when  it  quits  the  stall.  Garters  often  amuse  the  weary  way  by 
striking  what  they  term  a  ''stubborn  and  foolish  horse"  over  the  head 
with  the  butt  end  of  the  whip.  This  action,  though  most  irritating  to 
witness,  is  generally  less  important  in  its  results  than  any  of  the  injuries 
previously  remarked  upon.  The  lid  shields  the  eye;  consequently,  a 
largely  swollen  covering  and  a  slightly  injured  membrane  are  the  conse- 
quences. 

Many  brutal  drivers  have  "a  happy  nack"  of  kicking  at  the  head  of 
a  fallen  animal  to  make  it  rise.  This  act  may  extinguish  vision  or  pro* 
yoke  simple  ophthalmia ;  but,  it  is  hoped,  all  such  are  exceptional  cases, 
therefore  these  are  willingly  not  remarked  upon. 

Frequently  horses  try  to  while  away  the  long  hours  of  confinement 
by  playing  with  one  another;  one  horse  will  lean  its  head  over  the  divi- 
sion to  the  stalls  and  for  hours  together  lick  its  fellow  prisoner's  neck. 
Sometimes  a  day's  rest  begets  high  spirits,  and  the  animals  indulge  in  a 
more  boisterous  amusement;  they  bite  and  snap  at  one  another's  heads. 
Domestication  has,  however,  disabled  the  creature  to  nicely  measure  dis- 
tances ;  standing  all  day  long  with  the  nose  close  to  a  glaring  white  wall 
has  probably  impaired  the  vision.  One  horse  projects  its  teeth  too  far; 
they  simply  graze  the  eye;  but  a  small  flap  of  membrane  is  the  conse* 
quence.    The  bite  of  an  enraged  horse  is  fearful;  and  were  not  the 
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BBimal  gently  iaclined,  more  than  a  minnte  portion  of  fine  skin  would 
testify  its  intention.  Simple  ophthalmia,  accompanied  with  a  small 
abecees  apon  the  cornea,  is  the  res  alt. 

The  treatment  of  simple  ophthalmia  Is  somewhat  homely.  Pat  on  a 
bridle,  or  a  leather  head-stall ;  or  a  halter  will  answer  the  purpose ; 
fasten  a  cord  loosely  to  either  side,  so 
that  it  may  cross  the  forehead  ;  on  thjs 
line  suspend  a  cloth  several  times  doa- 
bled;  bnt,  mind  it  is  large  enongh  to 
cover  both  eyes,  for  the  visual  organs  are 
BO  sympathetic,  that  when  one  is  in- 
flamed the  other  is  very  likely  to  exhibit 
disease.  Keep  the  cloth  coutinnally 
dripping  with  the  following  lotion. 

Fill  a  two-qaart  saucepan  with  poppy 
heads,  cover  these  with  water;  boil,  till 

the  poppy  heads  are  qaite  soft ;  poar  off  the     *  J?^m™  "/^S^^n^^PSii^ 
liquor,  strain,  filter,  and,  adding  thereto       """"  ofhth*uiu. 
one  ounce  of  tincture  of  arnica,  the  preparation,  when  cold,  is  fit  for  nse. 

On  the  first  morning,  an  inspection  should  he  gently  attempt«d ;  for 
the  eye  is  generally  so  very  tender,  and  the  animal  so  resistfhl,  that  no 
examination  at  that  tim|  is  generally  satisfactory.     On  the  following 
day,  however,  the  lotion  will  have  rednced  the  swelling,  mitigated  the 
agony,  and  have  enabled  the  horse  to  be  more  obedient ;  then  make 
another  and  a  thorough  examination.     The  skin  upon  the  eye  will  be 
white  and  opaque,  the  lining  of  the  lid  inflamed,  while  namerons  tears 
will  ponr  down  the  cheek  according  to  the  severity  of  the  injury.     Re- 
move any  substance  fonnd  underneath  the 
eyelid.     If  the  hay-seed  or  sharp  particle 
shaken  Arom  the  provender  stick  firmly  into 
the  outer  covering  of  the  eye,  grasp  it  tightly 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  endeavor  to  pall 
it  ont.     Should  it  be  fixed  too  deeply  for  any 
ordinary  foree  to  roo  ve  it,  do  not  exert  all  your 
'  power,  bnt  take  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  which 
is  better  than  a  lancet,  because  more  ander 

command,  and  placing  its  tip  below  the  oh-      "  '"ramS'araraJSSt' '"" 
stacle,  with  a  motion,  of  the  wrist  oblige  it 
to  quit  its  situation  or  to  come  foriJi  between  the  ends  of  the  forceps. 

Should  a  flap  of  the  cornea  be  left  by  a  bite,  probably  pas  will  be 
secreted  beneath  it;  the  place  most  be  watched  till  the  local  inflamma- 
tion has  sabaided,  and  a  spot  of  yellow,  opaque  matter  can  be  deteeted 
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nnder  the  transparent  membrane.  With  a  Blight  incision  the  pas  mnst 
be  released  and  the  eye  bathed  with  a  lotion  composed  of  water  and 
chloride  of  zinc,  one  grain  to  the  oouce. 

Other  cases  will  ratJter  be  known  by  the  variety  of  marks  left  behind 
ituiD  by  any  difierence  in*their  necesaary  treatnent.  A  lotion  is  gen- 
erally ererytbiug  required ;  however,  should  the  inflammation  become 
excessive,  it  may  be  necCBSary  to  open  the  eye-vein  or  the  vessel  which, 
jonmeyiog  toward  its  larger  trunk,  mns  directly  beneath  and  from  the 
eye.  When  this  prominent  and  visible  vein  is  pierced,  it  frequently, 
althoQgh  distended,  will  not  bleed.  Then  place  some  favorite  food  npon 
the  gronnd, — the  bending  of  the  head  and  the  movement  of  the  jaw  will 
cause  the  carrent  to  flow  forth  freely. 

It  is  amoDg  the  most  beaatiful  attribates  of  the  horse,  that  though  so 
very  timid,  it  never  suspects  nor  can  it  understand  actual  uojury.  Thns, 
the  flowing  of  its  own  blood  does  not  affect  it ;  it  is  otherwise  with  other 
animals  not  more  intelligent.  If  a  dog  or  cat  be  hnrt,  no  delicacy  can 
tempt  the  creature  to  feed.  The  horse,  when  in  battle  deprived  of  its 
limb,  is  so  accustomed  to  restraint  and  so  nnsnspicions  of  harm,  that  It. 
has  been  found,  after  the  strife  was  ended,  maimed,  and  yet  cropping  the 
herbage  about  it.  The  generons  beast,  when  domesticated,  retains  ita 
gentle  disposition,  and  soon  forgets  to  recognize  danger;  it  becomes 
attached  to  its  anperior,  and  though  its  treatment  be  coarse  and  its 
usage  brutal,  it  can  pardon  all. 

The  consequences  of  simple  ophthalmia  are  little,  white,  opaque  spots 
npon  the  membrane.     Streaks  of  the  same  sort  are  occasionally  left  npon 
the  organ  by  the  abuse  of  the  whip ;  the  amount 
of  blemish,  of  course,  will  be  decided  by  the 
original  injury.     Never  purchase  an  animal  thus 
<  disfigured;  better  buy  a  blind  horse.   The  opaque 
I  places  prevent  many  rays  of  light  from  reaching 
the  optic   nerve;    the  sight  is  irreparably  im- 
paired; the  horse  sees  imperfectly;  it  may  be- 
hold the  head  of  a  man,  while  the  opaque  scar 
HOKni  ni  nunsED  bt  tbi    conceals  the  body.     Timidity  takes  alarm  at  the 
apparently  spectral  object     It  has  no  reason  to 
expltun,  and  it  wants  intelligence  to  understand.   The  poor  abused  quad- 
ruped becomes  a  dangerous  shyer. 

aPECIFIC  OPHTHALMIA. 
Before  we  touch  upon  the  subject  which  forms  tlie  heading  to  this 
article,  we  wish  to  establish  one  proposition,  because  it  will  smooth  tbo 
way  to  an  understanding  between  author  and  reader. 
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Han  cannot  make  ft  property  of  life ;  he  has  no  power  over  iU  eon- 
tiaaance ;  it  may  cease  to-morrow  witliODt  his  permission  and  against 
his  wishes;  it  is  removed  from  and  independent  of  his  control.  Mai 
can  have  nothing  like  a  property  in  that  whicii  is  altogether  above  his 
sway.  He  then,  obriffuBly,  has  no  right  to  enslare  any  living  creature, 
and  take  no  care  of  the  existence  which  he  has  deprived  of  liberty  to 
provide  for  itself.  When  he  captures  a  wild  animal  and  retains  it  in 
captivity,  he  entuls  upon  himself  the  duty  of  providing  for  its  wants, 
and  becomes  answerable  for  its  welfare.  He  violently  asnrps  natnre^ 
province — obvionsly,  he  adopts  nature's  obligations;  if  he  rebel  againet 
SDch  a  moral  contract  and  persist  in  viewing  dominion  as  absolute 
autJiority,  as  something  which  invests  him  with  power  to  feed  or  starve 
at  his  pleasure;  house  or  turn  into  the  air  according  to  his  will,  nature 
opposes  such  arrogance,  and,  releasing  the  life  by  death,  takes  the  op- 
pressed creature  from  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor. 

Under  some  such  compact  the  horse  is  given  to  man.     The  implied, 
not  written  obligation,  may  not  be  acknowledged  or  understood;  but, 
neverthelesB,  it  exists,  and  the  terms  of  the  bond  are  rigidly  exacted. 
Let  ns  regard  this  matt«r  in  relation  to  specific  ophthalmia.     A  gentle- 
man possesses  five  horses ;  he  builds  a  stable  twenty  feet  long,  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  nine  feet  high;  into  this  place  he  crams  the  five  huge 
Uvea.     We  will  suppose  the  place  to  be  good  of  its  kind,  to  be  paved 
with  Dnteh  clinkers  and  to  be  perfectly  drained ;  stilt  each  horse  stands 
in  a  stall  four  feet  wide ;  in  this  it  has  to  remain  all  night  and  the  major 
portion  of  the  day.     In  this  space  it  has  to  relieve  its  body ;  the  liquid, 
to  be  sure,  may  mn  off  by  the  drain,  but  it  has  to  &U  npon  straw,  which 
imbibes  some,  and  to  flow  over  bricks,  triiich 
absorb  more;  the  solid  excrement  is  dnring  the 
day  removed  by  the  groom  as  it  falls,  but  it  re- 
mains in  an  open  basket  to  taint  the  air  of  the 
place.     We  will  sappose  the  horses  and  their  at- 
tendants, occasionally,  are  the  sole  inhabitants, 
and  the  building  contains  none  of  tiiose  things, 
living  and  otherwise,  which  ladies  are  pleased 
to  order  should  "be  carried  into  the  stable." 

Will  the  sane  reader  assert  that  the  space  is 
large  enongh  for  its  purposes  t  The  stable  never 
can  be  sufficiently  ventilated:  it  will  smell  of 
impurity—of  hay,  straw,  oats,  ammonia,  and  of  — 

various  other  things.     The  air  feels  hot.     Can       BumLiT  icpKaDi  *d  ■■ 
it  be  wondered  atf     Ten  large  Inngs  have  been 

^  it  for  weeks  and  years,  during  twenty  oat  of  every  twenty- 
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foar  honrs.  Five  hnge  creatores  have  been  cabined  there,  living  bj  da^, 
sleeping  by  night,  feeding  and  performing  all  the  other  olfices  of  natare. 
Is  it  astonishing  that  the  air  feels  and  smells  close  f  Onght  we  not 
rather  to  wonder  that  animal  life  can  exist  in  such  an  atmosphere  f  The 
chief  contamination  ia  ammonia;  ammonia  wilPnot  sapport  Titality. 
The  reader  has  inhaled  smelling  salts ;  those  ore  purified  carbonate  of 
ammonia;  hare  these  not  made  the  eyes  water?  The  ammonia  of  the 
stable  aCTecte  the  eye  of  the  horse ;  it  also  nnderminea  the  constitntion ; 
bnt,  by  constantly  entering  npon  the  lungs  and  stimulating  the  eyes,  it 
canaes  the  conatitntional  disease  to  first  affect  the  Tisnal  organs ;  in 
short,  specific  ophthalmia  ia  generated. 

Now,  to  prove  the  case  here  stated.  In  the  aonth  of  Ireland,  where 
poverty  prevails,  hamanity  is  obliged  to  shelter  itoelf  in  strange  places, 
and  any  hole  is  there  esteemed  good  lodging  for  a  horse.  In  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  ophthalmia  affects  the  majority  of  animals;  it  not  only 
preys  on  horses,  bnt  it  seizes  upon  mankind ;  for  the  aathor,  a.  few  years 
ago,  was  mnch  stmck  by  the  quantity  of  blind  beggars  to  be  enconntered 
in  the  streets  of  Cork.  Here  we  have  the  conclusion  of  the  argument ; 
its  moral  exemplified  and  enforced.  If  animals  are  foully  housed  and 
poorly  kept,  they  generate  disorders,  which  at  length  extend  to  the 
human  race ;  therefore  be  who  contends  for  a  better  treatment  of  the 
horse,  also  indirectly  pleads  for  the  immunity  of  mankind  from  certain 
diseases.  Man  cannot  hold  life  as  a  property,  or  abnse  life  without  his 
ill  deeds  by  the  ordinances  of  nature  recoiling  on  himself. 

Speciflo  ophthalmia  is  a  constitutional  disease  affecting  the  eyes;  it 
has  been  submitted  to  all  kinds  of  rude  treatment;  no  cruelty  but  has 
been  experimented  with ;  no  barbarity  bnt  has  been  resorted  to.     It  has 
been  traced  to  various  sources ;  its  origin  has  lieen  frequently  detected; 
but  the  real  cause  of  the  disease,  to  this  day,  has  not  been  recognized. 
The  veterinary  snrgeon  is  often  sent  for  to  just  look  at  a  horse  which 
"has   got  a  hay-seed   in  its  eye."     This 
mistake  is  very  common,  as  ophthalmia  gen- 
erally breaks  forth  during  the  long  night 
hours,  while  the  stable  is  made  secnre  and 
the  confined  air  is  foulest.     The  groom  sees 
an  animal  with  a  pendant,  swollen  lid,  and 
with  a  cheek  bedewed  by  copious  tears ;  he 
can  imagine  only  an  accident ;  bnt  the  medi- 
cal examiner  must  obey  the  summons  with 
(m  unprejudiced  mind,  because  simple  oph- 
irtnne,  specific  ophthalmia  is  a  conatitntional 
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tHie  Ttttt/rmarj  surgeon,  Arstlj,  In  the  groom's  couTictions,  makw  a 
gri«Tons  miatalce.  He  goei  np  to  Uie  horee  on  tiio  opposite  side  to 
the  affection ;  being  there,  he  takes  the  pulse,  remarks  the  breathing, 
obMrres  the  coat;  feels  the  feet,  examines  the  month,  and  looks  at  the 
Basal  membrane.  If  simple  ophthalmia  be  present,  some  of  these  ma^ 
be  altered  from  long-endured  p«n ;  bnt  if  specific  ophthalmia  exist, 
the  general  disturbance  denotes  a  constitntional  disorder.  The  pnlae  ia 
hard,  the  breathing  sharp,  the  coat  staring,  the  feet  cold,  the  month 
clunmy,  and  the  nasal  membrane  inflamed  or  leaden -colored. 

Tbe  horse  is  next  ordered  round  to  the  stable  window,  with  the  dia- 
eased  eje^  toward  the  light.     A.  pretense 
is  then  made  of  forcing  the  lid  open;  if 
simple  ophthalmia  be  present,  the  resist- 
ance is  energetic,  bnt  not  violent.     Should 
specific  ophthalmia  be  the  affection,  the 
horse  straggles  against  the  intimation  with 
the  wildnesB  of  timidity,  striving  to  escape 
a  terrible  torture.     The  animal  is,  there- 
upon, bronght  into  some  shady  comer ;  its     unn*  n>  vtm 
fears  are  allayed,  and  it  permits  the  lid  to 
be  raised  with  little  difficulty.     Should  the  eye  have  been  injured  by 
an  accident,  the  moat  promfaent  part  of  the  ball  is  likely  to  be  hurt 
^e  internal  structures  are  unaffected;   the  pnpil  genially  is  largw 
than  nenal,  and  the  iris  is  unchanged.     The  haw  may  be  or  may  not 
be  projected ;  bnt  the  eolor,  form,  and  aspect  of  the  iris  is  nnalterecL 
Dnring  the  commencement  of  specific  ophtiialmia,  tlie  center  of  the 
cornea  may  be  transparent,  but  the  circumference  of  the  ball  ia  violently 
inflamed;  the  reason  being  that  a  constitutional  disorder  always  first 
attacks  the  more  TascnUr  stracturea,  and,  therefore,  commencH  in  th* 


loose  conjnnctiTa,  covering  the  white  of  the  globe.  In  specific  ophthal- 
mia, the  color  of  the  eye  has  changed  to  a  lighter  hue,  and  the  pnpillarj 
openii^  is  firmly  closed,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  dreaded  light 
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Weakness  increases  as  specific  ophthalmia  progresses.  The  attack, 
however,  is  seldom  stationary ;  the  eye  first  inyolved  may  suddenly  become 
clear  and  healthy,  and  the  opposite  organ  may  exhibit  the  rayage  of  the 
disease ;  thus,  the  affection  keeps  rapidly  moving  about ;  when  it  sad* 
denly  quits  both  eyes,  the  inflammation  commonly  fixes  upon  some  die* 
tant  part  of  the  body,  as  the  lungs  or  feet.  No  one  can  predicate  how 
short  will  be  its  stay  or  how  long  the  attack  may  last ;  it  has  disap- 
peared in  a  week,  it  has  continued  two  months.  It  seldom  reaches  its 
climax  during  the  first  assault.  It  will  occur  again  and  again ;  generally 
it  ends  in  the  destruction  of  one  or  both  eyes ;  but  never,  so  far  as  the 
author's  knowledge  extends,  causes  gutta  serena.  Like  scrofi^ous  affec* 
tions  in  the  human  being,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  it  generally  is  the 
inheritance  of  youth ;  after  maturity  or  after  the  eighth  year  has  been 
attained,  it  is  rarely  witnessed. 

When  this  terrible  affliction  visits  a  stable,  let  the  proprietor  firmly 
oppose  all  active  measures.  A  shed  ought  to  be  procured,  cool  or  shady, 
and  screened  on  every  side,  excepting  on  the  north.  Every  hole,  how* 
ever  minute,  should  be  stopped,  because  light  shines  through  a  small 
opening  with  a  force  proportioned  to  its  diminutiveness.  The  stars  and 
candles  in  the  once  popular  London  Diorama  were  only  small  holes  cut 
in  the  canvas. 

The  eye-vein  is  then  to  be  opened,  and  the  lid,  if  much  enlarged, 
punctured  in  several  places;  when  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  a  cloth, 
saturated  in  cold  water,  is  to  be  put  over  both  eyes.  As  to  other  reme- 
dies, they  must  be  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  animal.  Should  it 
be  poor,  oats  and  beans,  ground  and  scalded ;  cut  green  meat ;  gruel 
made  of  hay-tea,  etc.,  should  be  given.  No  dry  fodder  must  be  allowed ; 
all  the  provender  must  be  so  soft  that  mastication  may  be  dispensed  with. 
The  movement  of  the  jaw,  sending,  blood  to  the  head,  is  highly  injurious 
during  an  attack  of  specific  ophthalmia. 

Let  the  following  ball  be  given  twice,  daily : — 

Powdered  colchicnm       Two  drachms. 

Iodide  of  iron One  drachm. 

Calomel One  scruple. 

Make  into  a  ball  with  extract  of  gentian. 

Observe  the  teeth  while  this  physic  is  being  taken.  The  author  has 
taken  twenty-five  grains  of  calomel  daily,  for  a  month,  with  impunity; 
lately,  he  was  slightly  salivated  by  two  grains,  when  not  expecting  any 
effect.  Mercury,  therefore,  operates  in  accordance  with  the  system ;  it 
is  strong  or  weak  as  the  body  is  sickly  or  robust. 

Should  the  animal  be  fat,  do  not  therefore  conclude  that  it  Is  strong; 
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obeaity  is  always  accompanied  with  debilitj.  But  if  the  horse  be  a 
hunter  or  a  racer,  in  training  condition,  stUl  give  the  medicine  pre- 
scribed, with  soft  food,  not  quite  so  stimnlating,  and  the  ball  twice  daily. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  medicine  begins  to  take  effect,  which  it  will  do 
soonest  npon  the  weakly,  change  it  for : — 

Liquor  arsenicalis Three  onnces. 

Mnriated  tincture  of  ifon Five  canoes. 

Mix,  and  give  half  an  ounce  in  a  tumbler  of  water  twice  daily. 

Do  not  bother  about  the  bowels ;  endeavor  to  regulate  them  by  mashes 
and  with  green  meat;  if  they  should  not  respond,  do  not  resort  to  more 
active  measures.  Should  the  pulse  be  increased,  a  scruple  of  tincture 
of  aconite  root  may  be  administered  every  hour,  in  a  wineglass  of  water; 
should  the  pain  appear  to  be  excessive,  the  like  amount  of  extract  of 
belladonna  may  be  rubbed  down  in  a  similar  quantity  of  water,  and  be 
given  at  the  periods  already  stated ;  only  always  be  content  with  doing 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Thus  reduce  the  pulse,  for,  with  the  lowering  of 
the  vascular  action,  the  agony  may  become  less  intense;  however,  so 
long  as  the  beats  of  the  artery  are  not  more  in  a  minute  than  sixty-five, 
and  not  very  thin  or  hard,  the  aconite  should  be  withheld,  for  during  an 
acutely  painful  disorder  the  heart  must  be  in  some  degree  excited. 

The  grand  measure,  however,  remains  to  be  told.  Remove  every  horse 
from  the  stable  in  which  the  attack  occurred;  then  elevate  the  roof, 
widen  the  gangway,  and  enlarge  the  stalls;  improve  the  ventilation, 
overlook  the  drains,  lay  down  new  pavement — in  fact,  reconstruct  the 
edifice.  It  is  felt  that,  in  giving  these  directions,  a  proposal  is  offered 
to  demolish  a  building.  The  author  is  fiiUy  alive  to  the  expense  of  such 
a  transaction;  but  one  valuable  horse  will  pay  for  a  great  deal  of  bricks 
and  mortar.  Experience  has  decided  that  the  most  humane  way  is,  in 
the  long  run,  the  cheapest  method  of  proceeding.  Ophthalmia  is  a 
teasing  and  a  vexatious  disorder.  If  the  owner  has  no  feeling  with  the 
inhabitants  of  his  homestead,  still  let  him  study  his  own  comfort,  for  it 
is  astonishing  how  very  much  good  stabling  adds  to  the  appearance  and 
to  the  happiness  of  a  mansion. 

Specific  ophthalmia  does  not  terminate  in  death ;  it  usually  leaves  the 
victim  blind  in  one  or  both  eyes.  In  England,  however,  it  is  mostly 
satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  one  organ ;  the  strength  of  the  other 
becoming,  after  its  departure,  considerably  improved.  At  the  same 
time,  having  caused  the  lids  to  swell,  it  leaves  them  in  a  wrinkled  or  a 
puckered  state;  the  remaining  eye  is  likewise  somewhat  sensitive  to 
Ught.  To  gain  in  some  measure  the  shadow  of  the  brow,  and  to  escape 
tbe  full  glare  of  day,  the  eye  is  retracted;  all  the  mascles  are  employed 
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to  fata  ^s  end,  but  the  power  of  fhe  levator  of  the  npper  lid  cmmi 
As  eje  to  usame  somewhat  of  a  three-cornered  sspecL 
It  is  tlvETS  desirable  to  recognize-  the  animal  which  may  be  or  tnay 
have  b2en  liable  to  bo  fearfnl  an  affectioD. 
One  BTinptom  of  having  Qxpeh^iced  an  at- 
tack ia  discovered  on  the  margin  of  the  truia- 
parent  cornea.   .The  inflammation  extends  from 
I  the  circumference  to  the  center.     The  margin 
I  of  the  transparent  bidl  is  generallf  the  last 
place  it  qnits;   here  it  ireqaently  leaves  an 
irregular  line  of  opacity  altogether  different 
to  and  distinct  from  the  evenly-clonded  indica> 
uTKw    tion  of  the  cornea's  junction  with  tlie  Bclerotii^ 
or  DKino  orsTMUJu.        ^hich  last  is  natural  development. 
Nevertbeless,  the  iatemal  stmcture  beat  display  the  ravages  of  spedfie 
ophthalmia;  it  Is  upon  these  the  terrible  scourge  ezhauets  its  strength. 
The  eye  becomes  cloudy;  loses  its  liquid  appearance;  the  black  bodies 
attached  to  the  edges  of  the  pupillary  opening  either  fall  or  seem  ftbont 
to  leave  their  natural  situation.     The  popil  becomes,  turbid,  tben  whitef 
tiie  lris;graw>i  light  iD,«ofer,:and  at  last-remains  stationary,  having  pre- 
viously been  morbidly  active.     The  vfaiteness  of  the  pupil  grows  more 
and  more  confirmed,  and  every  part  grows  opaqne ;  by  this  circnmstance, 
the  total  cataract,  arising  from  speciBo  oph- 
thalmia, is  frequently  to  be  challenged.     The 
lens,  moreover,  is  often  driven,  by  the  fone  of 
the  disease,  from  its  position ;  it  lodges  agunst 
the  inner  surface  of  the  globe.    Tery  common 
is  a  torn  or  ragged  state  of  the  pupil  witnessed, 
as  was  stated,  during  the  intensity  of  the  at- 
tack, for  the  iris  contracts  to  exclude  the  light; 
ttMtaumo*  lo  cniiini  b™-      remaining  thus  for  any  period,  it  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  capsule  of  the  lens;  when  tiM 
disease  mitigat«s,  it  often  rends  its  own  structure  by  its  eiforts  to  expand. 
Shonld  those  efforts  prove  nnavailing,  the  papillary  opening,  as  some- 
times happens,  is  lost  forever. 

In  the  previoas  description  of  disorder,  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  cartilage  nictitans,  or  haw,  or  third  eyelid,  as  it  has  been  called. 
This  thin  body  is  very  active,  and  resides  at  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye; 
of  course,  in  a  disease  under  which  the  eye  is  pained  by  light,  the  haw 
Is  protruded  to  the  utmost  In  ophthalmia,  however,  it  is  covered  by 
au  inflamed  membrane,  and  though  in  health  its  movements  are  so 
rapid  that  it  may  easily  eeoape  notice,  yet  in  this  disease  it  lies  befois 
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the  eje,  red  and  swoUea ;  thig  snbstaiioe  it  was  once  common  for  farriers 
to  excise,  under  a  foolish  notion  of  removing  the  cause  of  the  disorder. 

The  use  of  the  cartOago  nictitans  in  the  healthy  eje  will  now  be 
explained.  Let  the  reader  inspect  any  of  the  illustrations  to  this  article ; 
he  will  find  the  outer  comer  represented  as  being  much  higher  than  the 
inner  comer  of  the  eye,  where  the  aotire  little  body  reddes.  Under  the 
upper  lid,  near  to  the  outer  corner,  is  situated  the  lachrymal  gland,  which 
secretes  the  water  or  tears  of  the  eye. 

Suppose  any  substance  "gets  into  the  eye;"  being  between  two  layers 
of  conjunctiva,  it  creates  much  anguish,  it  provokes  constant  motion 
of  the  iid,  which  inats  turn  causes  the  lachrymal  gland  to  pour  forth  its 
secretion.  Liquid  flowing  over  a  smooth  globe  of  coarse  gravitates ; 
the  substance  '!in  the  eye"  is  thus  partly  washed  and  partly  pushed 
toward  the  inner  comer. 

Now,  the  base  of  the  cartilage  nictitans  rests  upon  the  fat  at  the  back 
of  the  eya  Pain  causes  the  globe  to  be  retracted  by  spasmodic  jerks; 
adipose  matter  cannot  be  compressed,  and  it  is  therefore  driven  forward 
every  time  the  muscles  act.  The  fat  carries  with  it  the  cartilago  nictitans, 
and  the  edge  of  the  body  being  very  fine  and  lying  close  to  the  globe, 
shovels  up  any  foreign  substance  that  may  be  within.its  reach,  to  place 
it  upon  the  rounded  development  at  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye.  Still 
may  the  reader  inquire,  if  the  cartilago  nictitans  is  covered  with  con- 
junctival membrane,  and  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye  is  enveloped  in  the 
same,  does  not  the  foreign  substance  occasion  pain  to  these  as  it  did  to 
the  globe  of  the  eye  f  No ;  it  was  just  hinted  that  conjunctiva  is  not 
sensitive  except  two  layers  of  the  membrane  are  together,  as  the  ball 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelid.  The  haw,  therefore,  has  no  sensa- 
tion upon  its  external  surface,  neither  has  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye, 
whence  all  foreign  bodies  are  quickly  washed  by  the  overflow  of  tears. 

Farriers,  however,  are  not  an  extinct  race;  many  of  the  fratemity 
still  exist,  still  practice,  and  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  very  little  improved. 
Should  one.  of  these  gentlemen  -offer  to  cure  specific  ophthalmia,  it  is 
hoped  the  owner,  after  the  foregoing  explanation,  will  not  allow  tbe 
<«haw"  to  be  excised. 

Let  every  man  treat  the  animals  over  which  he  is  given  authority  with 
kindness,  as*  temporary  visitors  with  himself  upon  earth,  and  fellow- 
inhabitants  of  a  strivipg  world.  Let  him  look  around  him;  behold  the 
owner  of  a  coveted  and  highly-prized  racer  to-day,  in  a  week  reduced  to 
the  possessor  of  a  blind  and  wretched  jade;  then  ask  hinaiself  what  kind 
of  property  that  is  to  boast  of,  which  may  be  deteriorated  or  taken  from 
him  without  his  sanction?  Having  answered  that  question,  let  him 
inquire  whether  it  is  better  to  propitiate  the  higher  being  by  showing 
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tenderaeu  tomrd  his  creatnreB,  or  to  defy  the  power  wUeh  csn  in  «a 
iDBtant  Bnateh  ftway  his  posBesKons. 

CATAaACT. 

CatwTMt  {b  a  irtiit«  spot  within  the  papillary  opening.    The  spot  may 

In  indistinct  or  conspicnona, — soft,  nudefined  or  det«nniDed ;  it  may  be 

as  small  as  the  point  of  a  needle,  or  so  big 

as  to  £11  the  entire  space :  in  short,  any  in< 

dicatioa  of  whiteness  or  opacity  apon  the 

pnpll  is  regarded  as  a  cataract. 

CaUracta  are  dedgnated  according  to  the 

parts  on  which  they  reside.     The  lens  of  the 

eye  is  contained  within  a  capanle,  as  an  egg 

is  within  its  shell     Any  whiteness  npon  this 

H>niL  (UTuwn, «  nuu  wnn     capsnle  is  termed  a  capiolftr  oataract   The 
■nci  wudi  Tu  Foni.  or  TBI  m.      ,         _  „  ,.,  ,    . 

lena  floats  in  a  hqnor  which  snrronuds  it,  as 

the  white  does  the  yolk  of  an  egg.    Any  tarbidneas  in  this  flnid  is  termed 

a  milky  cataract ;  any  speck  npon  the  lens  ia  a  lemtioalar  cataract ;  and 

any  little  glistening  appearance  behind  the  capsnle  is  spoken  of  as  a 

ipnrioiu  oataraot. 

Moreover,  there  are  the  oueosi,  tiie  eartilaginoiu,  and  tlie  apaqna 
cataracts;  hut  those  distinctions  rather  concern  the  anatomist  than  the 
pathologist,  as  they  may  be  gnessed  at^  yet  are*  not  to  be  distingiuBhed 
with  certainty  one  from  another,  daring  life. 

That  which  more  concerns  the  reader  is,  to  leant  the  manner,  if  possi- 
ble, of  preventing  cataract  from  disfignring  his  horse's  eyes.  Then  will 
the  gentleman  he  kind  enough  to  hold  a  sheet  of  white  paper  close  to  his 
nose,  BO  that  the  eyes  may  see  nothing  else,  for  a  single  half  honr.  Let 
na  suppose  the  trial  has  been  made.  With  many  people  the  head  hai 
become  dizzy  and  the  sight  indistinct.  In  some  persons  singing  noises 
are  heard  and  a  sensation  of  Bickness  has  been  created.  Let  the  anthor 
strive  to  explain  this  fact  Travelers,  passing  over  the  Alps,  wear  green 
veils,  to  prevent  the  strain  or  excitement  which  looking  npon  a  mass 
of  white  snow  occasions  the  visual  organs.  Any  excitement  is  pr^n- 
dicial  to  the  eye.  Workers  at  trades  dealing  in  minute  ob}ectB,  often  go 
blind,  aad  the  nse  of  the  mlscroscope  has  frequently  to  be  discontinned. 
Bnt  to  look  continnoosly  npon  a  white  mass  is  the  moat  harmful  of  all 
other  caneea. 

This  fitct  mnst  be  considered  as  established.  And  what  doea  Hie 
horse  proprietor  have  done  to  his  stable  ?  He  orders  the  interior  to  be 
whitowashed.  It  looks  so  clean,  he  delights  to  see  it;  bnt  do  the 
hoTsea— does  nature  equally  enjoy  to  look  upon  those  walls  at  "  spot- 
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less  purity  ?"  Before  those  walla,  with  its  head  tied  to  the  manger, 
stands  the  animal  through  the  hours  of  the  daj.  Close  to  its  nose 
shines  the  painful  whiteness  which  the  master  so  enjoys.  Is  it,  then,  sur- 
prising (seeing  how  nature  for  its  own  wise  purposes  has  connected  all 
life)  that  the  equine  eye,  doomed  to  perpetual  excitement,  sometimes 
shows  disease  ? 

A  horse  with  imperfect  vision  is  a  dangerous  animal.  A  small  speck 
upon  the  lens  confuses  the  sight  as  much  as  a  comparatively  large  mark 
upon  the  cornea.  To  render  this  clear,  let  the  reader  hold  a  pen  close  to 
the  eye ;  it  prevents  more  vision  than  yonder  huge  post  obstructs.  So 
impediments  are  important,  as  they  near  the  optic  nerve.  The  lens 
is  nearer  than  the  cornea,  and  therefore  any  opacity  upon  the  first 
structure  is  more  to  be  dreaded. 

However,  let  it  be  imagined  a  horse,  with  an  opacity  upon  the  pupil, 
and  the  sight  confused  by  staring  at  a  white  flat  mass  spread  out  before 
it^  is  led  forth  for  its  master's  use.  By  the,  aid  of  the  groom  and  its  own 
recollections,  it  manages  to  tread  the  gangway,  and  even  to  reach  the 
well-known  house  door  in  safety.  The  owner,  an  aged  gentleman,  of  the 
highest  respectability,  comes  forth  in  riding  costume.  He  mounts,  and 
throwing  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  the  animal,  sets  his  nag  into  walking 
motion,  while  he,  erect  and  stately,  looks  about  him  and  proceeds  to  pull 
on  his  gloves.  The  horse,  however,  has  not  gone  many  steps  before  the 
cataract  and  the  confused  vision,  acting  conjointly,  produce  alarm.  The 
steed  shies  and  the  gentleman  loses  his  seat,  being  very  nearly  off.  The 
passengers  laugh,  the  proprietor  suffers  in  his  temper,  but  the  whip  is 
used,  and  the  equestrian  is  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  man  and  horse  proceed  some  distance ;  the  gentleman  becomes 
much  more  calm,  and  the  horse  recovers  sufficient  composure  to  try  and 
look  around  it  The  pace  now  is  rather  brisk,  when  the  horse  thinks,  or 
its  disabled  vision  causes  it  to  imagine,  it  sees  some  frightful  object  in  the 
distance.     The  timid  animal  suddenly  wheels  round.     The  rider  is  not  | 

prepared  for  the  eccentric  motion :  he  is  shot  out  of  the  saddle.  He  falls 
upon  his  head ;  he  is  picked  up  and  carried  home ;  but  afterward  he 
avoids  the  saddle.  ^ 

Never  buy  the  horse  with  imperfect  vision ;  never  have  the  interior  of 
your  stable  whitewashed.  Then  what  color  is  to  be  employed  i  Probably 
blue  would  absorb  too  many  of  the  rays  of  light ;  at  all  events,  it  seems 
preferable  to  copy  nature.  Green  is  the  livery  of  the  fields.  In  these 
the  eyes  take  no  jpjury,  although  the  horse's  head  be  bent  toward  the 
grass  for  the  greater  uumber  of  the  hours.  Consequently,  the  writer  rec- 
ommends that  green  wash,  which  is  cheap  enough,  should  be  employe<^ 
instead  of  the  obnoxious  white,  for  the  interior  of  stables. 
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For  complete  cfttanct  nothing  ea»  be  done.  In  man,  opentton  or 
coachbg  ma;  be  perforsed  witb  mccees ;  bat  the  hone  can  ntract  the 
eye  and  protrude  the  cartilago  nictitaiu, 
Therebj  difflcnltieB  are  created  ;  bnt  thew 
may  be  orercome.  HoireTeF,wbea  an  open- 
ing tliroDgh  the  cornea  is  perfected,  the 
spaamodic  contraction  of  the  mnnitlea  of  the 
6j*,  acling  npou  the  fibrooa  covering  of 
the  globe,  is  apt  to  drive  forth  the  liquid 
contente  of  the  organ  in  a  jet :  this  is  ir- 

reparable,  of  course.     When  eo  fearful  a 

catastrophe  does  not  ensue,  still  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  is  always  difficult  to  divide,  and  the  lens  itself  canoot  eaeilj 
be  broken  down.     The  lens,  therefore,  must  be  abstracted;   but  Uiat 
necessitates  a  large  incision,  which  the  prerionsl^  named  probabili^ 
forbids.     Diaplacement  is  thwonly  resort  left ;  but  the  lens,  when  forced 
flrom  its  situation  into  the  poBterlor  or  dark  cavity,  is,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  forced  up  again.     The  uncertainty  of  the  resnlt,  even 
when  the  operation  is  saccessfully  performed,  is  peculiarly  disheartening. 
Half  lose  their  eyes  in  consequence  of  the  attempt ;  half  the  remainder 
are  in  no  way  benefited  -y  to  the  rest,  as  these  cannot  wear  spectacles  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  absent  lens,  of  course  the  pain  endnred  becomes 
Bseless  torture. 
Where  partial  catuaet  is  feared  bnt  cannot  be  detected,  then  arti- 
ficially dilate  the  pnpil.     Bub  down  two  drachms 
of  the  extract  of  belladonna  in  one  ounce  of  water. 
Have  this  applied,  with  fWction,  to  the  exterior  of 
the  lids  and  about  the  eye ;  mind  none  gets  into 
the  eye.    The  belladonna,  acted  upon  by  the  secre- 
tions, tnma  to  grit;  inflammation  is  the  conse- 
HuuH  lu-utTUTiHa  m     qnence,  and  the  clearness  of  the  cornea  is  im- 
"™'  o»  bhudowii.         paiTBd,     When  the  belladonna  is  properly  need, 
S'c^lM'ii*'tob; Ib^S     '*  dilates  the  iris  and  exposes  the  mai^n  of  the 
ThD  •ewnd  •pm»  roproKBU     lens,  thns  euabline  the  piractitioDer  to  inspect  tlu 

the  poplIIUT  opealDg  u  It  '  s  r  r 

»»/"»™i"jjdbjih««ppik     eye  in  a  full  light 

twD|wrtiii«ur«t>u«tot«         To  tell  a  spnrions  cataract,  which  defect  is 

Moulrkwl.     Thu  othnr  ■pKM  ^ 

Mnij' tiiinHati  the  diiuad  never  permanent,  first  observe  the  spot  Mota 
if  it  present  any  metallic  appearance,  and  try 
whether,  as  the  horse's  head  is  moved,  it  alters  in  shape,  catehing  irregular 
lights.  Then  inspect  the  exterior  of  the  eye;  see  if  it  retain  any  rigns 
of  recent  Injury.     Snbseqnentiy  endearor,  so  far  as  may  be  poasiUe, 
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to  McertfelB  Ute  exact  potMsn  oeoipied  by  tka  deAot:  npoa  all  thli 
«Tidei>e«  pot  together,  make  op  jonr  opinion. 

To  diBttngai^  between  the  different  kindB  of  cataract,  appljtiie  bella* 
doanft.  Next  place  tbe  hone  near  a  window  or 
under  a  door.  Should  the  son  shine,  hare  the 
animal  led  into  the  ftill  glare  of  day.  Look 
steadily  into  the  eye  from  different  points  of 
view.  Then  hare  the  hone's  bead  moTod  abont, 
«U  the  time  keeping  yonr  sight  fixed  npon  the 
part  yoD  are  deeironB  of  inspecting. 

Should  one  spot  continue  in  every  position, 
of  one  bnlk,  and  of  one  aspect,  never  becoming 
TeT7  UHTOW  and  always  occupying  one  place 
tiiroi^^hont  tbe  examination, — ^it  ia  a  lenticular 
cataract  that  is  beheld. 

If  the  whitenesa  changes  appearances,  in  some     ^u, 
positions  seeming  very  thin'  or  perceptibly  less        ' 


bulky,  it  ia  assuredly  a  capsular  cataract  which 


p«L».  (Ituted  I 


is  inspected. 

Most  cataracts  may  either  be  partial  or  com-  Sekml"*"^  tha.iibm«™pf 
plete ;  but  a  spurious  cataract  is  always  partial,  p^s'Sf'iJS'phiSSn^to 
never  pennanent,  and  invariably  caused  by  vio-  SiJ°^imi^!*"  '^  "" '""' 
lence. 

For  spurious  cataract,  treat  the  injury  to  the  exterior  of  the  eye. 
For  other  cataracts,  do  nothing:  there  ia  no  known  medicine  of  any 
beneficial  effect  However,  it  is  well  to  add,  the  author's  and  the  geo- 
era!  opinion  favors  the  absorption  of  cataract;  or  that  these  opacHiea 
may  appear  and  after  a  time  go  away  without  the  aid  of  medicina. 
Nevertheless,  to  hasten  such  a  process,  have  tbe  interior  of  the  stabU 
colored.  However  much  in  favor  a  clean  white  wall  may  be  with  grooms 
or  with  the  lower  order,  exercise  an  informed  Judgment ;  have  the  wall 
shaded  of  the  tint  most  pleasant  to  the  inhabitants'  sight,  and  tha 
prospect  of  recovery  will  by  ao  trivial  an  outlay  be  materially  facilitated. 

rUNaOID  TITMORB  WITHIN  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  EYE. 

These,  fortunately,  are  rare  affections.  We  know  of  no  immediate 
cause  for  their  production.  No  man  can  prophesy  their  appearance. 
The  horse,  to  human  judgment,  may  enjoy  Uie  top  of  health ;  may  be  in 
flesh  and  ftill  of  spirit — altogether  blooming.  Nevertheless,  the  action 
nf  the  legs  may  perceptibly  grow  higher,  and  the  ears  become  more 
active.     The  anim^  will  wait  to  be  urged  or  guided,  when  the  road  ia 
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dMT.  Also,  it  BMf  ran  into  obetaclM,  when  the  rider  does  not  toneh 
tlie  rein.  Shonld  utTthing  be  left  in  the  gaogwtij  of  the  ttftble,  it  ii 
certain  to  be  npeet,  bj  whst  t^e  groom  tenng 
"  dut  cinmay  horse. "  Sometinies  it  will 
stand  for  boors  togedier  n^lecting  its  food, 
witli  the  head  held  piteoasl^  on  one  side. 
Occasionallj,  when  at  grass,  it  maf  be  fonnd 
separated  from  its  companions,  alone  and 
dq'ected,  with  the  head  as  before,  held  on 
one  side,  while  the  waters  of  the  eye  copi- 
ously bedew  the  cheek. 

At  last  the  eyes  are  examined.     The  eye- 
"  '"  *"'  ball  may  be  clear,  font  some  brilliant  yellow 

Bobstance  may  be  discerned  shooting  from  the  base  of  the  interior,  and 
the  horse  is  decla.red  contaminated  by  a  cancercns  disease. 

All  is  now  explained :  the  sight  is  lost ;  the  horse  is  blind.  There 
are  three  terrible  decisioua  now  left  to  the  master.  Is  the  life  to  be 
shortened  f  The  t^onght  ehndders  at  taking  existence,  when  misery 
pleads  for  consolation.  Is  tbe  animal  to  live  on  and  narture  to  matnrity 
the  seeds  of  a  cancerous  disease  7  The  mind  shrinks  from  subjecting  any 
creatare  to  the  terrible  depression  and  hopeless  agony  attendant  upon 
snch  disorders.  Is  an  operation  to  be  pwformed  f  Shall  the  surgeon 
extirpate  the  eye  f  This  last  proposal  eeems  the  worst  of  all ;  nor  does 
inqniry  improve  tbe  prospect  The  cancer  does  not  entirely  reside  wiUiin 
tiie  eye ;  it  is  not  limited  to  that  part  The  taint  is  in  the  constitntion, 
and  the  operation  can  do  no  more  than  retard  its  effect  The  eye  re- 
moved, the  cancerous  growth  will  soon  fill  the  vacant  orbit  After  two 
or  several  months  of  dreadful  suspense,  the  life  at  last  will  be  exacted, 
and  the  animal,  worn  out  with  suffering,  will  expire. 

Under  snch  circnmstances,  the  writer  recommends  death,  before  the 
fnll  violence  of  the  disease  is  endured.  Should,  however,  the  reader 
think  differently,  and  prefer  the  extirpation  of  the  eyeball,  tbe  operation 
will  here  be  described.  First,  mind  the  operator  has  two  knives  not 
generally  kept  by  veterinary  surgeons ;  one  of  small  sise  and  slightly 
bent  to  one  side;  tbe  other  larger,  and  curved  to  one  side  till  it  has 
nearly  reached  a  semicircle.  Mind  the  operator  has  everything  ready 
before  be  begin ;  a  sharp  scalpel,  two  straight  triangular-pointed  needles, 
each  armed  with  strong  twine;  one  curved  needle,  similarly  provided; 
Bponge,  water,  injecting  tnbe,  bellows,  lint, — and  all  things  at  hand.  It 
is  necessary  the  proprietor  should  see  to  this,  as  some  men  will  commence 
an  operation  upon  a  mere  horse  and  be  obliged  to  stop  in  the  middle,  not 
having  brought  all  the  instmmenti  which  they  may  toqnire. 
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Cast  itie  horse.     Impale  both  e^lids,  each  with  one  of  the  straight 
Deedles,  and  leave  the  asBistant  to  tie  the  thread  into  loops.     Throngh 
these  loops  the  assistant  places  the  fore-finger  of  each  hand,  and  then 
looks  tovard  hia  snperior.     The  sign  being  giren,  the  man  palls  the 
eyelid  aanndet,  while  the  sargeon  rapidly  grasps  the  straight  knife  and 
describes  a  circle  round  the  globe,  thereby  nndering  the  conjnncfiTal 
membrane.     The  knife  is  then  changed,  the  small  cnrred  blade  being 
taken.     The  assistant  again  makes  traction,  and  the  knife,  being  passed 
tfarongh  the  divided  coujnnctira,  is  carried  ronnd  the  eyeball,  close  to  the 
bone ;  the  levator  and  depressor  mnscles  are  detached  by  this  movement 
The  assistant  again  relaxes  his  hold;  the  operator  relinqnishing  the 
knife,   selecte   the   cnrred   needle. 
With  this  the  cornea  is  transfixed. 
l%e  thread  is  drawn  throngh  and  is 
then  looped.      Into  this  loop  the 
surgeon  pnts  the  fore-finger  of  his 
left  hand,  and  giving  the  sign  once 
more  to  his  assistant,  takes  hold  of 
the  lai^  bladed  knife.    Traction  is 
made  on  all  the  loops.     The  cnrved 
knife  is  inserted  into  the  orbit,  and, 
with   a   sawing  motion,  is  passed 
ronnd  the  organ.      The  postmor 
stmctnres  are  thereby  divided,  and  . 
the  eye  is  drawn  forth. 

The  operation  onght  to  be  over 
in  less  time  than  five  mmntes ;  bat  BToriTiM  ot  tbi  m. 

spaed  depends  on  previous  prepara- 
tion.    The  assistant,  during  the  operation,  shonld  rest  his  hand  npon 
the  horse's  jaw  and  iaoe ;  sad  accidents  by  ikeX  means  are  prevented ; 
bat,  above  all  things,  he  shonld  be  cool,  doing  just  what  is  sufficient  and 
no  more. 

Borne  hemorrhage  foUows  the  removal  of  the  orb;  to  stop  it,  inject 
cold  water  into  the  empty  socket;  jibonld  that  have  no  effect,  drive  a 
enrrent  of  air  from  the  bellows  npon  the  divided  parte ;  if  this  be  of  no 
avail,  softly  plug  the  cavity  with  lint,  bandage  the  wound  to  keep  in  the 
dressing,  and  leave  the  issne  to  nature. 

Snch  is  the  undisguised  operation  for  extirpating  the  horse's  eye. 
The  reader  is  confidently  asked,  whether  a  few  months  of  miserabla 
existence,  with  the  certainty  of  a  fearful  death,  are  not  dearly  purchased 
at  so  great  a  suffering  ? 


LAOBEATID    BTKCID. 


LACEBATED   ErELID. 


Horses  frequently  endeavor  to  ftnase  the  weary  lionrs  bj  a  pbyfol 
game  with  one  another;  if  accident  resnlte,  It  ia  not  wholly  the  fanlt  of 
the  gnileless  animals;  they  are  lied  to  the  mangers;  they  cannot  ezot 
tiieir  actirity;  otherwise  their  principal  eqjoyment  resides  m  the  free- 
dom of  their  heels.  And  looking  at  a  blank  mass  of  monotonoas 
white  for  many  hours  may  have  disabled  the  sight  or  hare  coDfased  the 
jndgmeut 

The  groom  being  absent,  advantage  is  taken  of  th«  event  to  hare  a 
romp.  Tlie  animals  snap  at  one  another  over  the  divisions  to  their 
stalls;  often  the  amusement  extends,  uid  four  or  five  heads  may  be  be- 
held united  in  the  sport  Generally,  however,  the  game  ia  confined  to 
two  players;  bat,  either  way,  no  injury  is  meant;  the  teeHi  rattle,  but 
they  are  intended  to  close  apon  empty  space.  However,  man  has  to 
bear  the  conseqnences  which  his  errors  provoke,  ^at  species  of  con- 
finement to  which  horses  are  sabjected  readers  the  judgment  nncertain 
and  the  sight  untrue.  The  animal  pretends  to  snap,  but,  either  from 
one  head  not  being  removed  quick  enough  or  tiOTa  the  other  head  being 
protruded  too  far,  the  teeth  catch  the  eydid  and  divide  it  through  the 
center.  The  injury  is  not  very  serious,- for  had  malice  impelled  the 
assault,  much  more  than  an  eyelid  would  have  been  grasped  between 
the  jaWs. 

In  other  cases,  ib»  groom  has  driven  nails  into  the  wall  of 'the  gang- 
way; grooms  are  fond  of  seeing  the  stable  decora- 
ted with  pendant  objects  of  varioas  kinds.    So  long 
as  the  nails  are  occupied,  little  danger  ensnes;  bat 
they  are  apt  to  be  left  vacant,  and  horses  are  oon- 
i  Stanlly  passing  along  the  gangway.    To  leave  room 
.  for  the  servant  obliges  the  animal,  very  often,  to 
f  keep  close  to  the  wall ;  the  projecting  nail  catchea 
the  lid  of  the  eye,  and  a  long  rent,  commencing  upon 
tbe  outer  Bide,#Baalty  results. 
Bach  an  injury  creates  great  alarm,  but  it  is  less  serious  than  it  ap> 
pears  to  be.     Let  tbe  wound,  from  whatever  caose  it  springs,  be  well 
bathed  with  a  soft  sponge  and  cold  water;  this  shonld  be  done  till  the 
Ueeding  ceases.     Afterward,  the  wound  shoald  be  let  alone  for  two  or 
three  hours,  that  the  edges  may  become  partially  sticky ;  then  let  there 
be  procured  a  long  piece  of  strong  thread,  having  a  needle  at  each  end; 
the  needles  should  be  new,  very  sharp,  and  of  the  stronger  sort  en- 
ployed  by  glovers.     Let  all  the  ponctnres  be  made  from  withia  ont- 
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irttrd,  to  aToid  Iqjarmp  the  ejeball,  and  a  avparate  needle  be  amplAjred 
for  each  divided  snriiue.  The  tlvead  being  brongbt  throngb,  cut  off  the 
needles,  and  loop,  bnt  do  not  tie  the  thread.  Proceed  irith  another 
BDtnre,  and  do  not  tie  that;  then  with  another,  observiiig  the  aame 
directions,  and  thus,  till  the  eyelid  has  a  sufficient  nambei  of  sntnres. 
^ten  proceed  to  draw  all  to  an  even  tightness — none  shonld  be  abso- 
Intely  tight  The  parts  ongbt  only  to  be  approximated,  not  tied  firmly 
together ;  well,  all  the  satnreB  being  of  eqnal  size,  they  are  fastened,  and 
the  operation  is  concluded. 

Bat  M  the  woond  begins  to  heal  it  is  apt  to  itch,  and  the  horse  will 
often  nib  the  eye  Tiolentiy  to  ease  the  irritation.  To  prevent  this, 
flwteu  the  animal  to  the  pillar-reins  of  its  stall,  and  let  it  remain  there 
till  the  wonnd  has  healed;  the  injary  will  in  a  short  time  close,  bat  the 
Bfftnres  should  be  watched.  When  the  holes  begin  to  enlarge,  the  thread 
can  be  snipped.  If  the  pnnetares  be  dry,  let  the  dirided  sntaree  remain 
till  natnre  shall  remove  them.  If  they  are  moist,  and  the  woand  ap- 
pears nnited,  jou  may  try  each  thread  with  a  pair  of  forceps;  shoald 
any  appear  loose,  then  withdraw  It,  for  after  division  U  can  be  of  no 
«Be,  aindlnay  provoke  Irritation;  however,  ehonld  it  be  retained,  employ 
no  force ;  have  patience,  and  it  will  come  forth  wlthont  man's  inter- 
ference. 

Peed  liberally,  regulate  the  bowels 
l^  mashes  and  green  meat;  smear  the 
wonnd  with  oil  of  tar  to  dispel  the  flies; 
for  shonld  the  accident  happen  during  tlie 
warmer  months,  tiieso  pests  biting  and 
blowing  npon  so  delicate  a  part  as  the  eye 
may  occasion  more  harm  than  oar  best 
efforts  can  rectify.  When  the  lid  is  bitten 
through,  the  operation  is  precisely  similar ; 
the  divided  edges  are  to  be  brought  to- 

getlier  by  Butnres.  To  prevent  needless  repetition,  an  engraving  of  the 
bitten  lid,  after  the  operation  has  been  performed,  is  here  presented. 


lUFBDIUBm'  IK  THB  LACHRTHAL  DUOT. 

The  laehiymal  duct  in  the  horse  is  a  small  canal  leading  from  the  eye 
to  the  Dostxil ;  it  comroenceB  by  two  very  minute  openings  near  the 
terminations  of  the  upper  and  lower  lids,  at  the  inner  comer  of  the 
^e;  it  epierges  npon  the  dark  skin  which  lines  the  commencement  of 
^e  horse's  nostril,  being  on  the  Inner  side  of  the  mtemal  membrane. 


It  lUFBDIMINT  IN  THl   LACHBTHAL   DUCT. 

Its  OM  it  to  carry  off  tJie  mpwflnz  of  tears ;  hence,  with  hnnian  beings, 

who  have  a  like  stractora,  "mnch  weeping  at  the  theaters  prorokes  lond 

blowing  of  noses. " 

The  channel  being  so  minnte,  any  snbstance  getting  into  it  soon  be- 

comes  swollen  with  the  moistnre  and  closes 

the  passage.     The  tears  cannot  escape,  and 

being  secreted,  flow  npon  the  cheek.     The 

perpetual  stream  pouring  over  a  pert  not 

designed  for  snch  nses,  canses  the  hair  to 

fall  off,  and  tfaas  forms  gntters,  along  which 

the  fluid  continnea  to  mn.     The  flesh  at 

length  excoriates,  and  namerons  sores   are 

established;  the  lids  swell  and  become  raw 

1  mu^t  SUA  DnpuTna  ob-     '•^  ^^  margins ;   the  coqjnnctiTa  reddens, 

■nonioa  m  in  uohkthil     ^jkj  (he  transparency  of  the  cornea  is  greatly 

lessened  by  the  spread  of  inflammation. 
The  wretched  animal  in  this  condition  presents  a  rery.  sentimental 
appearance  to  a  person  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  swollen 
lid,  because  of  its  weight,  is  permitted  to  close  OTer  the  eye,  while  the 
tears,  flowing  fast  upon  the  cheek,  with  the  general  dejection,  gives  the 
creatare  an  aspect  of  weeping  over  some  heavy  affliction. 

Like  the  late  William  Percivall,  whose  works  on  veterinary  subjects 
remain  a  monnment  to  his  memory,  the  anthor  has  encountered  bnt  a 
single  case  of  this  description ;  it  was  in  a  matured  bat  not  a  very 
aged  animal.  The  report  was,  that  a  year  ago  it  had  been  attacked 
by  inflnenza ;  the  lid  then  enlarged,  and  the  near  cheek  had  been  wet 
ever  since. 

Referring  to  the  pages  of  Percivall's  "  Hippopathology,"  the  anUior 
procured  a  thin,  elasUc  probe,  about  twelve  inches  long ;  Uie  horse  being 
cast,  and  an  assistant  holding  the  npper  lid,  the  probe  was  introduced  at 
the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  by  the  lower  opening  to  the  dnct ;  the  en- 
tesnce  was  easy  enough,  but  the  passage  was  soon  obstmct«d ;  then  the 
probe  was  inserted  at  the  opening  of  the  dnct  within  the  nostril.  The 
way  in  this  direction  was  longer,  bat  the  end  came  at  last,  vrithout  any 
good  being  effected.  Next,  a  syringe  being  charged,  the  fine  point  was 
introduced  up  the  nasal  termination  of  the  dnct,  the  power  of  the  jet 
effectually  removing  every  impediment ;  the  water  streamed  through  the 
upper  openings,  and  the  horse  was  sent  home  cured. 

The  writer  saw  the  animal  six  months  subsequent  to  the  operation ;  It 
was  apparently  in  excellent  health,  and  obviously  in  amended  condition. 
The  owner  said  the  horse  soon  got  well  after  it  reached  home^  but, 
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being  pressed  to  say  how  great  a  duration  "soon"  represented,  he  re- 
joined "aboiU  six  weeks,  perJiapa.*^ 

Three  months  afterward,  howerer,  the  horse  was  once  more  brought 
with  "watery  eye/'  and  again  operation  was  snccessfhl.  The  proprie- 
tor then  received  back  and  soon  sold  the  creature,  which  being  past  the 
age  when  horses  are  most  yalaablei  seemed  likely  to  become  an  ezpen- 
sive  retainer. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TOM  MOUTH— ITS  ACOIDENTB  AND  ITS  DISIASE& 


EXCORIATED  ANGLES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

JjjKt  BO  man  punish  ahorse  for  want  of  obedience ;  the  sole  use  of  the 
cre«tiird  and  its  only  delight  is  to  obey.  Let  no  person  abase  it  for 
kkving  a  hard  month,  or  for  not  answering  to  the  rein.  Man  had  the 
formation  of  the  mouth,  and  its  condition  can  be  no  fault  in  the  pos- 
sessor; the  horse's  pleasure  is  the  gratification  of  its  master.  Obserre 
the  antics  of  the  nag  thoroughly  trained  and  perfectly  up  to  the  rider's 
point  of  jockeyship.  Does  not  every  fiber  seem  to  quiver  with  excess  of 
happiness?  There  is  a  tacit  understanding  between  man  and  horse;  the 
pretty  arts  and  graceful  prancings  of  the  animal  tell  how  joyful  it  is 
made  by  the  conviction  that  it  is  sharing  man's  amusement.  But  let 
the  equestrian  dismount,  and  another,  above  or  below  the  horse's  educa- 
tional point,  assume  the  saddle,  that  understanding  no  longer  exists. 
The  harmony  is  destroyed ;  there  is  no  intelligence  between  horse  and 
man.  All  the  playfulness  disappears ;  the  entire  aspect  of  the  animal 
is  changed,  and  it  sinks  to  a  commonplace  "ugly  brute." 

The  majority  of  drivers  are  very  particular  about  the  horse's  mouth ; 
yet  they  all  abuse  the  animal  as  though  it  was  their  desire  to  destroy 
that  which  each  professes  to  admire.  Every  supposed  error  is  punished 
with  the  lash,  but  the  whip  can  convey  no  idea;  the  lash  does  not  in- 
struct the  animal ;  beat  a  horse  all  day,  and  it  will  only  be  stupid  at  sun- 
set All  the  horse  can  comprehend  from  the  smart  is  a  desire  that  the 
pace  should  be  quickened ;  that  wish  it  endeavors  to  comply  with.  The 
person  who  guides  the  vehicle  generally  becomes  fanatic  at  such  perver- 
sity; he  begins  '^jagging"  and  ''sawing"  the  reins.  The  iron  is  vio- 
lently pulled  against  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  or  rapidly  passes  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Would  the  owner  or  driver  take  the  trouble  to  instruct 
his  dumb  servant  in  his  wishes,  the  poor  drudge  would  rejoice  to  exhibit 
its  accomplishments.  But  no  information  is  communicated  by  first 
urging  and  then  checking;  the  timidity  is  increased  by  the  one,  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  are  excoriated  by  the  other. 

Ladies'  horses  invariably  have  admirable  mouths;  ladies  generally  are 
very  poor  equestrians,  yet  they  encounter  few  accidents.     Men,  who  ride 
better,  are  oftener  thrown  and  hurt.     The  gentleness  of  the  woman,  or 
the  sympathy  existing  between  two  gentle  beings,  produces  this  effect 
(64) 
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The  horse  is  uerer  dangerous  when  not  aUrmed ;  the  femiaine  band  pats 
the  neck  of  the  steed;  the  feminine  voice  assares  the  timidity;  the 
whip  never  slashes;  the  reins  are  never  converted  into  instruments 
of  tortare ;  the  weight  is  light  and  the  pace  is  easy.    A  perfect  under- 


standing is  soon  established  between  the  two,  and  the  rider,  notwith- 
standing her  weakness,  her  inditTerent  jockeyship,  and  her  flapping  dress, 
■its  the  saddle  in  safety,  whUe  the  animal  increases  in  valne  under  her  care. 

Han  certainly  does  not  gain  by  the  contrast;  the  male  treatment  does 
not  improve  the  animal.  The  horse's  memory,  like  that  of  most  dumb 
creatures,  is  very  tenacions;  the  qnadmped  is  not  made  more  steady  by 
ill  nsage;  the  sore  comers  of  the  month  oblige  the  animal  to  be  laid  np 
"for  a  time,"  and  the  expense  of  medical  treatment  increaseB  the  sacri- 
fice conseqnent  upon  loss  of  services. 

Trouble  attends  the  circamstance,  at  which  the  favorite  groom  is  sore 
to  grumble,  even  if  the  master  does   not  receive 
"notice."    The  food  most  be  prepared  ;  afewoata 
thrown  into  the  manger,  and  a  little  hay  forked  in- 
to the  rack  will  no^  now  saEBce  ;  all  the  provender 
must  be  carefully  prepared.     At  first,  good  thick 
gmel  and  hay  tea  mnst  be  the  only  snpport.     In  a 
few  days,  boiled  and  mashed  roots  may  be  intro- 
duced ;  these  may  be  followed  by  cut  roots  boiled,  """""^o*^™  *' "" 
bnt  not  maahed,  the  whole  being  succeeded  by 
scalded  hay  with  braised  and  mashed  oata.     When  all  is  done  however, 
b 
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tbe  horae'8  temper  is  not  improved,  aad  ite  month  Is  deeidedlj  iQJnnd. 
Snch  reBoIta  will  Tex  the  temper  of  anj  good  groom,  aad  very  many  it 
will  ftnger  to  the  throwing  up  of  their  Bitnationa.  They  "will  not  get* 
horse  into  beaatifal  conditiou  for  master  only  to  apoiL" 

When  the  horse  is  thas  injured,  ignore  sll  filthy  ointments ;  snch 
things  consist  of  Terdigris,  carbonate  of  zinc,  horse  tnrpentine,  bins, 
green  or  white  vitriol,  mixed  np  with  dirty  tallow  or  rank  lard.  Now, 
to  grease  &  horse's  teeth  is  not  mnch  worse  than  to  tallow  its  lips;  if 
the  former  prevent  it  from  feeding,  the  latter  is  not  calculated  to  improve 
the  appetite. 

Discarding  all  nngnenta,  have  the  following  lotion  prepared: — 

Chloride  of  zinc. Two  scruples. 

Water Two  pints. 

Essence  of  aniseed A  anfficiencj. 

Ponr  some  of  this  into  a  sancer,  and,  with  any^ing  soft,  apply  the 
lotion  to  the  sore  places;  do  not  mb  or  scrub;  do  yonr  ministering 
gently ;  so  the  parts  are  wet,  no  further  good  can  be  accomplished ;  nse 
tills  wash  after  every  feeding  or  watering.    In  a  little  while  amendment  is 
generally  perceptible;  where  violence  has  been  nsed,  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell  the  extent  of  the  injury.     A  superficial  slough  may  be  cast  off; 
this  process  is  attended  with  fetor ;  that  the  lotion  will  correct,  and 
thus  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  horse.     The  care,  however,  will  possibly 
leave  the  horse  of  a  lessened  value ;  where  the  skin 
has  been  destroyed  it  is  never  reproduced;   the 
wound  will,  therefore,  probably  blemish,   and  may 
lead  a  fntnre  purchaser  to  suspect  "all  sorts  of 
things."     The  horse  is  certainly  deteriorated  ;  with 
the  skin  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  part  ii  lost. 
A  cicatrix,  consisting  only  of  condensed  cellnlar  tis- 
sue, must  form  upon  the  spot;  this  stmctnre  is  very 
feebly,  if  at  all,  nervons,  and  when  compared  to  the 
smooth  and  soft  covering  of  the  lips,  may  he  said  to  be  withont  feeling, 
and  is  very  liable  to  ulceration. 

PARROT-MOUTH. 

This,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  disease;  it  is  a  malformation;  tiie 
npper  incisors,  from  those  of  the  lower  jaw  not  being  sufficiently  de- 
veloped, meet  with  no  opposing  members ;  they  conseqnently  grow  very 
long,  and  from  their  form  are  likened  to  the  bill  of  a  parrot. 

This  formation  is  not  nnsonndnese,  but  it  cannot  be  a  recommendation ; 
the  horse  can  only  gather  np  its  com  imperCectly ;  much  falls  from  the 


LAMPAS.  6) 

moiitli  during  masticttUon.    The  animal  wMch  requires  fonr  feeds  and  a 

lialf  daily  to  support  the  condition  another  maintains  upon  fonr  feeds, 

most  be   the  more  ezpensiye  retainer  of  the  two. 

MoreoTer,  it  is  a  Tirtne  in  a  horse  to  thoroughly  clear 

out  the  manger ;  a  healthy  animal  not  only  licks  oat 

comers  to  catch  stray  grains,  bat  hunts  among  the 

straw  for  any  corns  that  may  hare  fallen.     This  duty 

the  parrot-mouth  disables  a  horse  from  performing; 

the  ipood  feeder  alone  is  equal  to  the  work.  owbd  fwh  fm  au- 

^  ^  thok'b    work,  m- 

Besides,  a  rider  is  always  pleased,  when  sauntering        mtai>yBnnov^§ 

'  J       r  f  O  MOUTH,"   PUBLUHO 

down  the  green  lanes  during  the  spring  of  the  year,  *^  msmm.  iobh, 
to  see  the  horse's  neck  stretched  out  to  catch  a  twig 
of  the  shooting  hedge ;  this  can  do  no  harm ;  but  it  is  hard  alike  upon 
horse  and  man  to  always  have  a  tight  hold  of  the  rein  when  the  firesh 
scent  of  the  budding  thon|  tempts  the  mouth  to  its  enjojrment.  And 
yet,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  would  be  cruelty  to  yield  and' 
permit  the  parrot-mouth  to  bite ;  the  under  teeth  very  often  rest 
against  the  palate.  No  more  need  be  said  to  caution  owners  pos- 
sessed of  an  animal  thus  afflicted,  against  a  natural  indulgence.  The 
parrot-jaw  is  a  deformity  for  the  perpetuation  of  which  man  is  respon- 
sible; dispositions  and  formations  are  hereditary.  Would  the  owners 
of  stock  only  exercise  some  judgment  in  their  selections,  this  misfortune 
might  speedily  be  eradicated. 

LAMPAS. 

The  horse's  lot  is,  indeed,  a  hard  one ;  it  is  not  only  chastised  by  the 
master,  but  it  also  has  to  submit  to  the  fancies  of  the  groom.  '^Lam* 
pas"  is  an  imaginary  disease,  but  it  is  a 

rast   fiftTorite    among    stable  attendants.     |BS|^4si|MaHBHH^Bs^ 
Whenerer  an  animal  is  "off  its  feed,"  the  „^  ,,^,.  „^ 

'  TBI  LAMMM  DOIf . 

servant  looks  into  the  mouth,  and  to  his 

own  conviction  discovers  the  "lampas."  That  affection  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  inflammation,  which  enlarges  the  bars  of  the  palate  and  forces 
them  to  the  level  of  or  a  little  below  the  biting  edges  of  the  upper 
incisor  teeth. 

Would  the  groom  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  mouths  of  other 
yoiung  horses  which  "eat  all  before  them,"  the  "lampas"  would  be 
ascertained  to  be  a  natural  development;  but  the  ignorant  always  act 
upon  faith,  and  never  proceed  on  inquiry.  Toung  horses  alone  are  sup- 
posed to  be  subject  to  "lampas;"  ^oung  horses  have  not  finished 
teetidng  till  the  fifth  year.  Horses  are  "broken"  during  colthood; 
they  are  always  placed  in  stables  and  forced  to  masticate  dry,  arttficid 
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food  before  aXi  their  teeth  are  cat;  shedding  the  primai?  moUn  ia 
especi&llj  painfiil;  of  course,  daring  such  a  process,  the  animal  en- 
deavors to  feed  as  little  as  pOBsible.  A  refasal  to  eat  is  the  groom's 
BtrongeHt  jiToof  that  lampas  is  present  Bat,  patting  the  teeth  on  one 
aide,  wonid  it  be  sorpriaiDg  if  a  change  of  food  and  a  total  change  of 
hahit  in  a  joang  creature  vere  occasionally  attended  witli  temporary 
loss  of  appetite  f  Is  "  lampas"  necessary  to  account  for  so  Tery  prob- 
able a  coDseqneuce  f  The  writer  has  often  tried  to  explain  this  to  stable 
servants ;  but  the  very  ignorant  are  generally  the  very  prejudiced. 
While  the  author  has  been  talking,  the  groom  has  been  smiling ;  looking 
most  proTokingly  knowing,  and  every  now  and  then  shaking  his  head,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  ah,  my  lad,  you  can't  gammon  me  I" 

Tonng  horses  are  taken  from  the  Geld  to  the  stable,  from  juicy  grass 
to  dry  fodder,  ^m  nntaral  exercise  to  constrained  stagnation.  Is  it  so 
Tery  astonishing  if,  under  snch  a  total  chaise  of  life,  the  digestion  be- 
tiomes  sometimes  deranged  before  the  system  is  altogether  adapted  to  its 
new  situation  7  Is  it  matter  for  alarm  should  the  appetite  occasionally 
fail  t  But  grooms,  like  most  of  their  class,  regard  eating  as  the  only 
proof  of  health.  They  have  no  confidence  in  abstinence ;  they  cannot 
comprehend  any  loss  of  appetite  ;  they  love  to  see  the  "  beards  wag- 
ging," and  reckon  the  state  of  body  by  the  amount  of  provision  con- 
sumed. 

The  prejudices  of  ignorance  are  subjects  for  pity ;  the  alothfulnesa  of 
the  better  educated  merits  reproba- 
tion. The  groom  always  gets  the 
master's  sanction  before  he  takes  a 
horse  to  be  cruelly  tortured  for  an 
imaginary  diaease.  Into  the  hands 
of  the  proprietor  has  a  Higher 
Power  intrusted  the  life  of  His 
creature;  and  surely  there  afaall  be 
num  m  iMatM.  demanded  a  strict   account  of  the 

stewardship.  It  can  be  no  excuse 
for  permitting  the  living  sensation  to  be  abused,  that  a  groom  asked  and 
the  master  willingly  left  his  duties  to  another.  Man  has  no  business  to 
collect  breathing  life  about  him  and  then  to  neglect  it.  Every  human 
being  who  haa  a  servant,  a  beast  or  a  bird  about  his  homestead,  has  no 
right  to  rest  content  with  the  assertions  of  his  dependents.  For  every 
benefit  he  is  bound  to  confer  some  kindness.  His  liberally  shoald  tes- 
tify to  bis  superiority;  but  he  obvionaly betrays  his  trust  and  abuses  1^ 
blessings  of  Proridence  when  he  permits  the  welfare  of  the  creataret, 
dependent  on  him,  to  be  controlled  by  any  judgment  bat  his  own. 
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The  author  will  not  describe  the  mode  of  firing  for  lampas.  It  is 
safficient  here  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  operation  consists  in  bifrning 
away  the  groom's  imaginary  prominences  npon  the  palate.  The  living 
and  feeling  substance  within  a  sensitive  and  timid  animal's  mouth  is 
actually  consumed  by  fire.  He,  however,  who  plays  with  such  tools  as 
red-hot  irons  cannot  say,  ''  thus  far  shalt  thou  go."  He  loses  all  com- 
mand  when  the  fearful  instrument  touches  the  living  flesh :  the  palate 
has  been  burnt  away,  and  the  admirable  service  performed  by  the  bars, 
that  of  retaining  the  food  during  mastication,  destroyed.  The  bone 
beneath  the  palate  has  been  injured  ;  much  time  and  much  money  have 
been  wasted  to  r^edv  the  consequence  of  a  needless  barbarity,  and,  after 
all,  the  horse  has^i^!lh  left  a  confirmed  "wheezer."  The  animal's  sense 
being  confused,  and  its  brain  agitated  by  the  agony,  the  lower  jaw  has 
closed  spasmodically  upon  the  red-hot  iron ;  and  the  teeth  have  seized 
with  the  tenacity  of  madness  upon  the  heated  metal. 

When  the  lampas  is  reported  to  you,  refuse  to  sanction  so  terrible  a 
remedy ;  order  the  horse  a  little  rest,  and  cooling  or  soft  food.  In  short, 
only  pursue  those  measures  which  the  employment  of  the  farrier's  cure 
would  have  rendered  imperative,  and,  in  far  less  time  than  the  groom's 
proposition  would  have  occupied,  the  horse  will  be  quite  well  and  once 
more  fit  for  service. 

INJtJBIES  TO  THE  JAW. 

Save  when  needless  severity  urges  timidity  to  madness,  the  horse  is 
naturally  obedient.  This  is  the  instinct  of  the  race.  The  strong  quad- 
ruped delights  to  labor  under  the  command  of  the  weaker  biped.  Its 
movements  are  regulated  by  him  who  sits  above  or  behind  it.  It  often 
waits  for  hours  with  its  head  pulled  backward,  its  mouth  pained,  and  its 
eyes  blinded.  All  its  learning  is  attention  to  the  sounds  of  the  human 
voice.  It  is  guided  by  touches.  It  submits  to  the  whip  when  it  might 
easily  destroy  the  whipper.  It  eats,  it  drinks,  it  rests  only  by  man's  per- 
mission. Yet  there  are  such  words  as  "  vice "  and  "  spite "  connected 
with  the  horse ;  but  there  remains  to  be  spoken  the  word  which  shall 
fitly  characterize  the  self-sacrificing  life  of  the  noble  animal. 

Man  could  not  endure  such  tyranny,  nor  does  the  ho^se,  notwith- 
standing its  submissive  instinct,  live  under  it  very  long.  The  majority 
perish  before  the^  are  eight  years  old.  They  are  worked  to  an  early 
grave — often  they  are  distorted  before  the  body's  growth  is  completed. 
Is  there'  any  other  life  so  serviceable  f  Is  there  any  other  life  which 
reads  so  sad  a  moral  ?  For  the  time  it  is  allowed  to  breathe  and  labor, 
the  horse  patiently  obeys  its  tyrant.  It  aids  his  vanity ;  it  conforms  to 
his  pleasure;  it  devotes  strength,  will,  and  life  to  man's  service. 
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Let  every  Owms  of  »  borae  treat  his  flUre  with  gentlraecs.     Abore 
'  all  thills,  let  no  indiTidnaJ  emploj  the 

reine  aa  inabuments  of  torture.  The  horse 
will  Deither  be  ffiser  nor  better  for  nch  a 
mods  of  pnpishment.  Besides,  the  man 
may  deteriorate  his  own  or  another's  prop* 
erty.  With  the  bit  a  jaw  has  been  broken; 
and  with  tiit  anaffle  the  bone  has  been  in- 
jured. An  animal  witit  a  good  neck  carries 
the  chin  near  to  the  chest.  ^  The  iron  of  the 
anaffle,  therefore,  caiijv>t^nll  against  the 
"" "'*"Lmm«w  """ ™*  angles  trf  the  moatb^i>It  rests  upon  the 
gnma,  and  becanae  this  point  is  by  some 
disputed,  the  following  illustration  of  the  fact  is  inserted. 

The  cruel  bit  is,   howerer,  in  general   use  with  carriage  horses. 
Fashion  delights  in  a  Tshicle  stopped  smartly  at  a  door.     The  greatest 
noise  possible  then  announces  the  new  arrivaL     The  wheels  grat<^^ 
the  horses  straggle.     The  ooachnuun  pulls  hard — the  rehicle  sways  to 
and  fro.     The  footman  jumps  down  and  polls  at  the  bell  as  thongh  life 
and  death  depmded  on  a  speedy  answer  to  his  summons. 
All  this  is,  donbtless,  very  pleasant,  bat  how  does  it  operate  npon  Uie 
poor  horses  f     These,  to  be  pnUed  np  sud- 
denly, mast  be  thrown  npon  their  haunches 
by  the  nnsorupnloas  use  of  the  biL     The 
pressnre  often  wounds  more  than  the  gums } 
frequently  the  bone   of  the  lower  jaw  is 
bruised.     The  gum  then  must  sloagh,  and  a 
nt  mim  pnoBirg™  on  m       portioH  of  bonc  must  be  cast  oS.     The  ex- 
tw"  ™  s"  ™  ctTbii."'"      foliation  of  bone  is  a  tedious  process  accom- 
Tiw  mat  «in~ni  mni  iBun«r      Qanied  with  an  abominable  stench.     The 
doaab7iniiUD«>tibs>n>flii.  Tka       surgeoii  most  be  Constantly  in  attendance; 
t0imOuiwfotwtantaa\at***t«>      Otherwise  the  gam  might  close  over  the  ex- 

Ml  bnita™  the  bow  oTUw  low»         ,,..., 

i*M.  foliating  bone  and  numerous  sinuses  mi^t 

be  established  wiUiin  ibe  mouth.  The  ex- 
foliated substance  most  come  away.  The  abscess,  which  would  annoonce 
its  retfflttioD,  would  be  more  painful  than  the  open  wonnd,and  ultimately 
would  turn  to  a  foul  and  ragged  ulcer.  Snch  an  iqjnry  may  occar 
whererer  the  bit  rests,  before  or  behind  the  tush,  and  a  similar  injury, 
thongh  not  to  the  same  extent,  will  resnlt  from  an  nnscrupnlous  use  of 
the  snaffle. 

Supposing  a  case  of  t^ils  description  is  submitted  to  yonr  notice  upon 
the  day  succeeding  its  oocurrence.    Ko  change  is  anticipated,  such  as 
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ironld  donote  a  brniM  ta  other  atraotnres.  Th«  coretiog  to  the  gnmi 
ia  thick  and  bard,  and  it  will  cobceal  mnch  that  maj  be  taking  piaca 
beneath  it.  If  auj  spot  be  darker,  redder,  or  whiter  in  color, — if  an^ 
(dace  be  more  BendtiTe  than  the  adjacent  parts,  the  knife  is  there  in- 
serted till  it  grate  npon  the  bone.  The  extent  of  the  necessarj  incision 
is  decided  by  the  efforts  made  is  resistance.  A  tliin  fluid  ma;  issue 
from  the  qrifice;  bnt  when  the  knife  grates  apon  the  bone,  then  the 
animal's  straggles  ansonnce  the  extent  of  the  braise.  Sound  bone  may 
be  cat,  scraped,  or  even  burnt  with  impunity;  but  when  bruised  or 
otherwise  diseased,  the  stractare  is  most  acutely  sensitive. 

When  the  wound  emits  its  characteristic  odor,  a  lotion  composed  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  one  Bcruple;  water,  one  pint;  ess.  of  aniseseed  a  snfB- 
tiiency,  should  t>e  syringed  into  the  openings,  sereral  times  during  tiie 
day.     The  lotion,  ijso,  has  a  tendency  to  heal  the  sores,  which  mnst  be 
ooonteracted  by  the  employment  of  the  knife. 
Occasionally,  however  wide  the  incision,  it 
may  be  too  small  for  the  cast  off  bone  to 
Mcape  from.     The  knife  again  most  enlarge 
the  orifice,  and  the  forceps  be  inserted  to 
grasp  the  exfoliated  snbatance.     That  taken 
away,  the  lotion  is  continued  and  the  iajnry 
left  to  heal  at  Nature's  pleasure.  '*^H"^^^S»?o'™i"S"' 

The  late  W.  Percirall,  in  his  excellent 
work,  entitled  "Hippopathology,"  describes  horses  as  sometimes  injured 
under  the  tongue  by  the  port  of  the  bit.  An  engraring,  representing 
such  an  injury,  is  given;  but  it  is  hoped  no  gentleman  of  the  present 
day  would  employ  the  severe  invention  by  which  alone  snch  a  hart  could 
be  produced.  The  ctnisequences  may  be  lasting.  The  terminations  of 
tjie  sublingual  ducts  are  included  in  the  blacknesa.  Were  these  braised 
and  inflamed,  their  delicate  montha  might  be  obliterated  and  hopeless 
fistnla  be  established. 

The  bit  mnst  be  sharply  and  strongly  tugged  at  before  it  can  harm 
the  roof  the  month.     Any  one  who  has  seen  horses  polled  np  before  a 
fiuhionable  mansion  mast  have  observed  them  open 
wide  their  mouths.     They  do  this  to  escape  the 
wound  of  the  bit.    The  animals  extend  their  jaws 
to  prevent  it  strifctog  the  roof  of  the  mouth.     Not- 
withstanding Uie  existing  age  is  more  civilized  than 
tikoae  which  preceded  it,  the  bits  used  at  the  present 
time  can,  withont  any  vast  display  of  genius,  be        «r  ^bi  bu. 
made  to  iigure  the  obedient  animal,  forwhose  month 
inch  ferocious  checks  are  forged.     An  iqjury  thus  inflicted  is  sniBciently 
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nrioiUL  The  bon;  n>of  not  onljr  mpporta.the  ban,  bat  also  forms  the 
boImI  Boor  of  the  nostrils.  As  it  is  not  verj  thkk,  the  grenter  is  the 
dnnger  when  it  is  injored.  The  wound,  hecmaae  of  the  nnjielding  snb- 
stnnce  on  which  it  is  inflicted,  is  more  painflil  than  thnt  of  the  lower  jnw. 
It  is  nlso  for  the  same  reu<«  more  serere. 

The  lut  injnrj  demands  the  same  treatment  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, onljr  the  remedies  are  far  more  dilficnlt  to  apptj.  Shoald  the 
entire  portion  of  bone  exfoliate  and  a  hole  be  left  behind,  the  conse- 
qnence  ia  not  of  fatal  import  Bone  can  reprodnce  itself,  thongh  it  is 
somewhat  eccentric  in  its  growth.  So  after  the 'opening  is  closed,  the 
snr&ce  toward  the  noslnls  nuf  be  nneTeo,  utd  the  horse  be  rendered  an 
inreterate  wheezer. 

When  the  animal  is  once  injured,  never,  for  yonr  own  safety,  after- 
ward employ  a  bit.  If  it  l>e  ridden  or  driven,  always  nse  a  snaffle,  and 
use  eren  that  most  tenderly.  The  borse  has  vivid  recollections,  and  man 
is  natarally  forggtfal.  When  power  is  entmsted  to  the  oblivions,  danger 
is  apt  to  be  close  at  hand. 

The  inferior  margin  of  the  jaw-bone  is  liable  to  harm  tiotn  the  cnrb 
chain,  and  some  men  will  have  the  curb  chain  tight.     Sncb  people  are 
commonly  very  imperioaa.     They  shont,  and  slash,  and  tng  when  they 
want  obedience  from  an  animal  whose  delight  is  to  be  flowed  to  please. 
Their  meaning  is  seldom  comprehended,  and  therefore  their  orders  are 
rarely  obeyed;  whereas,  they  wonld'  be  hambly  propiUated,  were  their 
commands  only  given  as  thongh  the  animal  had  no  interest  to  rebel 
The  resnlt  of  sach  violence  is,  from  the  cnrb  chain  being  mthlesslj 
jerked,  the  jaw-bone  soon  enlu'ges.     A 
portion  of  the  bone  having  been  braised, 
has  to  exfoliate ;  a  fool  abscess  forms ; 
tnroor  speedily  succeeds  to  tamor;   os- 
BeooB  stractnre  is  thrown  oat  and  a  swell- 
ing is  matured,  before  the  enlargement 
heals. 
The  treatment  of  such  a  case  is  simi- 
'  lar  to  that  already  directed.     Keep  the 
wound  freely  open,  to  peraiit  the  nnim- 
Ttnoa  rumtm^^m^iMoa  of  nn    p^g^  g^jj  ^f  exfoliated  bone.     Use  the 
lotion,  previously  directed,  liberally  and 
constantly.     The  healing  process  may  then  take  place  without  deformity 
being  left  behind 


u 
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Nothing  proves  the  sympathy  which  binds  nature  more  strongly  than 
the  eamenesa  or  similarity  of  the  diseaees  that  affect  man  and  animals. 
Tetanns,  pneumonia,  enteritis,  etc.  are  so  alike  as  to  be  the  same  in  the 
hnman  being  and  in  the  horse.  From  the  cow  was  derived  the  safe- 
gaard  fWtrn  the  rav^es  of  the  small-pox,  and  the  medical  profession  has, 
by  its  want  of  feeling,  more  than  recognised  a  likeness,  linking  hamanity 
to  the  dog ;  in  the  motive  which  alone  conld  prompt  abnae  of  a  most 
affectionate  animal. 

It  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  stnhbomnesB  of  pride,  that  a  nnity,  thns  en- 
forced by  suffering,  shonld  he  ignored,  as  though  it  were  an  insnit  to 
the  saperior.  No  compact,  fonnded  by  natare,  can  he  dependent  upon 
man's  liking.  The  terms  may  be  laughed  at,  scorned  or  denied,  bnt 
t^eee  exist  Man  is  declared  in  affliction  to  be  flie  companion  of  ot&er 
life.  When  will  this  tmth  he  acknowledged,  and  th»  entire  bmily  of 
nature  live  in  one  brotherhood  ? 

Aphtha  is  a  hnman  disorder  as  well  as  an  equine  disease.  It  generally 
appears  in  spring  and  antumn,  being  produced  by 
heat  of  body.  May  not  a  slight  attack  of  aphtha 
sometimeH  explain  that  which  the  groom  intends  by 
lampas  7  At  all  events,  aphtha  is  accompanied  by 
dullness  and  a  refusal  to  feed.  Both  lips  commonly 
Bwell  aa  the  lethai^  increases ;  the  tongue  tnmefies, 
becomes  decidedly  red,  and  generally  hangs  ont  of 
tlie  mouth,  partly  for  tiie  sake  of  coolness,  partly  to 
accommodate  its  enlarged  size.  Around  the  month 
little  Inmps  break  forth,  which  at  first  are  stony 
hard,  and  others,  "though  of  a  larger  size,  may  be  athtbi. 

felt  upon  the  tongue.     Yesicles  are  soon  developed 
from  these  spots,  and  each  contains  a  small  quantity  of  clear  gelatinons 
fluid.     The  bladders  burst ;  cmsts  form ;  and  by  the  time  these  fall  off, 
the  complaint  has  disappeared. 

Borne  good  thick  gruel  and  a  few  boiled  roots,  which  should  be  re- 
peatedly changed,  mnst  constitute  the  nourishment  while  the  disease 
lasts,  or  during  the  period  that  the  month  is  sore.  No  medicine ;  a 
tittle  kindness  is  now  worth  a  ship  load  of  dmga.  When  the  pimples 
are  about  to  bnrst,  the  following  may  be  prepared : — 

Borax Five  ounces. 

Boiling  water One'gallon. 

Honey  or  treacle '    .    .    Two  pints. 

When  the  mixture  has  cooled,  hold  up  the  horse's  head  uid  pour 
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half  a  pint  into  the  month.  Half  a  minnte  afterward  remove  the 
hand ;  allow  the  head  to  fall  and  the  flnid  to  run  out  of  the  lips.  This 
miztore  should  be  used  sereral  times  during  the  day.  .  Beyond  this 
nothing  is  needed,  excepting  a  cool,  loose  box,  >  good  bed,  body  and 
head  clothing,  with  flannel  bandages,  not  too  tight^  about  the  legs.  Work 
should  on  no  account  be  sanctioned  until  the  last  Yestige  of  the  disorder 
has  vanished,  and  its  attendant  weakness  has  entirely  disappeared. 

LACEEATED  TONGUE. 

Men  who  become  proprietors  of  animal  life  undertake  a  larger  re- 
iqponsibility  than  the  generality  of  horse  owners  are  willing  to  admit. 
They  are  answerable  for  their  own  conduct  toward  the  dumb  existence 
orer  which  they  are  legally  invested  with  the  right  of  property;  they  are 
also  morally  accountable  for  the  conduct  of  those  to  whose  charge  they 
entrust  their  living  possessions.  The  appearance  of  those  men  who  con- 
gregate about  the  stable  doors  of  the  rich  is  not  very  prepossessing. 
Their  looks  express  cunning  far  more  than  goodness.  Their  long  narrow 
heads  denote  none  of  that  wisdom  which  alone  can  comprehend  and 
practice  kindness  for  its  own  sake'.  Their  eyes  and  actions  have  a 
quickness  at  sad  variance  with  the  affected  repose  of  their  manners. 
Their  dress  declares  a  vanity,  that  is  much  opposed  to  the  humility  in 
which  a  wise  man  loves  to  confide. 

There  is  nothing  about  horses  which  should  degrade  men ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  vast  majority  of  stable  men  are  rogues.  Hpw 
can  this  be  accounted  for  ?  Is  it  difficult  to  understand,  when  we  see 
the  unlimited  trust  put  into  a  groom's  hands,  and  the  common  abuse  of 
confidence  by  the  man  who  enjoys  it?  No  slave  proprietor  possesses 
the  power  with  which  the  groom  is  invested.  It  is  true,  ^e  slave  owner 
can  lash  the  flesh  he  terms  his  property.  However,  there  is  in  humanity 
a  voice  which  puts  some  limit  to  the  ill  usage  of  the  negro.  The  groom 
can  beat  and  beat  again,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place.  No  voice  can  be 
raised  in  appeal  to  nature.  The  groom's  charge  lives  beneath  him,  and 
day  or  night  is  exposed  to  his  tyranny.  He  may  chastise  the  body  and 
steal  the  food,  still,  so  no  human  eye  detect^  the  horse  will  quietly  look 
upon  the  wronger  it  never  can  accuse. 

A  good  man  would  seek  far,  before  he  would  repose  so  laige  a  trusk 
in  another  person.  The  gentleman  generally  engages  the  groom  after  n 
trivial  questioning.  His  desire  is  to  have  a  servant  entirely  corrupt; 
one  who.  asserts  a  knowledge  how  to  trick  animals  into  health.  No 
examination  is  made  into  the  real  character  of  the  applicant  A  vast 
eonfidenoe  is  off-hand  reposed  in  an  individual  who  may  be  without  a 
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dngla  moral  attribute.  Who  dsBerrea  blame  Tor  nch  mi  abnee  of  re- 
Bponsibility  f  He  who  has  been  educated  into  knowingness,  and,  having 
beeome  tlioronghlj  degraded,  eeteenu  himself  taily  qnali&ed  for  the  situa- 
tion be  demands  to  fill,  or  he  who,  baring  the  benefit  of  edncation,  and 
being  bleieed  with  leisnre  for  lelf-inqniry,  ahirka  his  dntj  and  tranaf«ra 
his  aatboritj  to  unworthy  hands  7 

Everf  groom  fancies  he  knows  how  to  compound  something  he  ealb  a 
condition  ball, — ^that  is,  a  certain  miztnre  of  drugs,  which  shall  bring  a 
living  body  suddenly  into  "tip-top"  health.  A  bevy  of  companions  are 
inTited  to  see  "Jim  give  a  ball."  They  dniy  arriTe,  and  part  of  the 
horse's  tongue  is  speedily  made  to  protrude  ftom  the  mouth,  this  portion 
being  finnly  held  by  "Jim's"  free  hand.  ThecoHlition  ball  is  in  "Jim's" 


other  hand,  and  the  exUbition  coosists  in  the  mairelons  adroitness  witii 
which  the  ball  can  be  introdnced  between  Uie  animal's  jaws.  The  horse 
soon  sympathises  with  tiie  excitement  that  snrrovnds  it  Jim,  "quick 
as  lightning,"  makes  a  thmat  with  the  ball,  whereupon  the  Htartled 
animal  ruses  the  head  and  retreats.  "  Stick  to  him,  Jim  I"  "stick  to 
him  I"  about  theTisitora.  Jim  does  stick  to  him  until  his  hand  iseoTored 
with  blood,  or,  without  quitting  Its  gripe,  suddenly  loses  the  resistance, 
which  constituted  its  hold.  Should  it  be  the  former,  the  froennm  of  the 
tongue  is  raptured,  and  a  wetted  sponge  soon  clears  the  butd  of  the 
groom  as  well  as  the  mouth  of  the  horse.  A.  general  corse  and  a  kick 
under  the  belly  of  the  rebelUovs  iteed  end  the  amnsemeDts  for  one  day. 
Should  it  be  the  latter,  Jim  tnds  the  larger  portion  of  the  quadruped's 
tongue  left  in  his  hand.  -This  is  an  awful  accident.  The  blood  is  wiped 
0^  and  the  groom  next  morning  goes  to  his  master  with,  "Please,  sir, 
see  what  'Fugleman'  has  done  in  his  steep  1" 
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A  farmer  eog^ages  a  pretty-looking  stable  boj.  The  joong  scamp  is 
safficientlj  a  groom  to  glorj  in  nothing  so  mneh  as  deception.  The 
farmer,  howeyer,  takes  this  pretty  boy  to  the  fair,  where  an  additional 
horse  is  purchased.  With  the  new  "dobbin"  the  boy  is  entmsted,  being 
cautioned  to  lead  it  gently  home.  With  numerous  protestations  boy  and 
horse  depart,  but  have  barely  reached  the  suburbs  before  the  knowing 
youngster  stops  ''dobbin,"  and,  twisting  the  halter  in  ''  a  chaw,"  leads  the 
animal  to  the  nearest  gate,  where  the  lad  climbs  upon  its  back. 

"A  chaw"  is  the  slang  short  phrase  for  something  to  chew.  This  is 
made  by  twisting  the  halter  into  the  animal's  month  so  as  to  encircle  the 
jaw.  In  this  position  the  rope  is  thought  by  some  knowing  people  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  bridle.  To  this  rope  the  boy  hangs,  rolling  to 
either  side;  now,  nearly  off — and  now,  jerked  from  his  seat,  as  "dobbin," 
after  repeated  urgings,  starts  off  into  the  lazy  pretense  at  a  trot 

Anything  inserted  into  a  horse's  mouth  provokes  the  curiosity  of  the 
animal.  It  is  felt  and  poked  about  with  the  tongue,  till  at  last  the 
lingual  organ  is,  by  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity,  inserted  beneath  the 
obstacle.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  "  dobbin"  and  the  pretty  boy  finish 
the  latter  half  of  the  journey.  The  youngster  laughing,  as  the  rough 
action  of  the  horse  bumps  him  up  and  down,  he  all  the  time  dragging  at 
the  halter.  Before  home  is  reached,  night  has  set  in ;  the  boy  dis- 
mounts, and  with  all  the  simplicity  his  face  can  assume  leads  "  dobbin" 
to  the  homestead. 

The  boy  is  protesting  about  being  so  very  tired  after  his  long  walk, 
when  the  horse's  mouth  is  discoyered  to  be  stained  with  blood.  The 
youthftil  expression  of  surprise  exceeds  that  of  the  elder's.  Next  the 
halter  is  found  to  be  rich  with  the  same  fluid.  The  horse's  mouth  is 
tiien  opened,  it  is  full  ^f  blood,  and  the  tongue  nearly  cut  through. 
Accusations  are  made  against  the  lad ;  at  first  they  are  replied  to  with 
defiance;  at  last  they  are  propitiated  with  tears,  driwn  forth  by  the 
idea  of  honesty  being  suspected.  Youthful  knowing,  howeyer,  is  not  in 
the  long  run  a  match  for  the  self-interest  of  age ;  and  perseVerance  is 
rewarded  by  a  full  confession. 

"The  chaw"  is  an  artifice  recognized  jn  every  stable.  Orooms  have 
their  tastes.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  these  gentry  when  they  behold 
some  unmannerly  horse  hang  back  in  the  halter.  Stalls  are  drained  into 
a  main  channel,  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  gangway.  The  pavement  on 
which  the  animal  stands  consequently  slants  from  the  manger  to  the 
footpath.  This  nice  arrangement  obliges  the  horse  always  to  stand 
with  the  toes  in  the  air  and  throws  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the 
back  sinews.  To  ease  its  aching  limbs  the  animal  is  apt  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  its  rope,  so  as  to  place  the  hind  feet  upon  the  gangway,  and 
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eT«i  occaBioD&lly  to  give  the  toe  an  opposite  direction  by  ftllowlDg  it  to 
link  into  the  open  drain.     Sach  presumption  horriflee  the  groom's  sense 
of  propriety.     The  igDorant  mind's  idea 
of  beanty  is  "everything  to  match."    He 
thinks  ail  is  so  nice  when  the  animals  dress 

to  a  line,  like  soldiers  on  parade.    To  have  | 

this  line  preserred,  even  in  his  absence,  he 
pnts  "  a  chaw!'  into  the  refractory  "bmte's" 
month.   This  chaw  is  to  be  preserved  night 

and  day.    The  tongne  soon  gets  nnder  the  ucn  or  m  butil 

rope.  Timidity  is  rendered  yet  more  fearful 

by  persecution.  The  voice  of  the  groom  has  become  a  terror  to  the 
qnadmped.  It  hangs  back  for  ease,  and  is  snrprised  by  the  rebement 
exclamation  of  the  tormentor.  Back  goes  the  neck  and  np  goes  the 
head.  The  animal  mns  to  its  manger,  bat  something  has  fallen  upon 
the  floor  I  The  horse  was  Inxnriating  in  hanging  back  to  the  ftilt  ex- 
tent when  surprised.  The  sudden  start  jerked  the  halter  rein,  and  the 
resnlt  is  the  free  portion  of  the  tongue  falls  from  the  mouth,  severed  by 
the  rope. 

These  are  lamentable  instances  of  the  general  behaTior  of  grooms  to 
the  creatnres  eutmsted  to  their  care.  Nothing  is  so  cormptire  as  mis- 
placed authority.  A.  little  mind  knows  no  difference  between  the  pos- 
session of  power  and  the  indulgence  of  tyranny.  The  nse  and  the  abuse 
are  synonyms  to  the  Ignorant;  and  the  sins  committed  principally  reside 
with  him  who  places  the  life  Hearen  has  entmsted  to  bis  care  in  sndi 
unworthy  custody. 

When  a  tongne  is  partially  divided,  do  not  insert  sutures  of  any  kind. 
Metallic  sntures  wonnd  the  fleshy  palate,  and  silk  sntnres  soon  slough 
out.  Keither,  therefore,  does  good,  and 
each  serves  to  confine  the  food  which 
enters  the  division.  Foreign  matter  irri- 
tates a  wound  and  retards  its  healing. 
Consequently,  do  nothing  to  the  tongne 
when  partially  divided.  Feed  the  patient 
on  gruel  until  the  healing  is  complete,  and 
wash  ont  the  mouth  thrice  daily,  with  some 
chloride  of  zinc  lotion,  one  scrapie  of  the 
salt  to  a  pint  of  water,  after  the  n 
described  in  the  preceding  article. 

Should  the  tongne  be  separated  to  that  extent  which  divides  the  ves- 
lels,  then,  with  a  knife  remove  the  lacerated  part,  which  otherwise  being 
deprived  of  support,  mast  sloagh'  off.     Still  do  nothing  to  the  tongue 
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aftenrard.  Feed  on  thick  groel  and  wash  out  the  month  with  the  lotion* 
A  hone  with  half  a  tongne  will  manage  to  eat  and  drink,  bnt  some  food 
is  spilt  and  some  left  in  the  manger.  Constant  dribbling  of  saliya  is 
the  chief  consequence  of  snch  an  injury.  This  is  unpleasant,  and  arises 
from  deglutition  being  injured.  A  horse  which  has  had  the  tongue 
lacerated  only,  but  not  diyided,  forever  retains  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
jury ;  and  as  the  food  is  apt  to  accumulate  at  the  point  of  union,  the 
animal  ever  after  demands  attention  subsequent  to  every  meal. 

TEETH, 

No  fact  is  more  discreditable  to  humanity  than  the  small  attention  it 
has  wasted  upon  the  beautiful  lives  entrusted  to  its  charge.  Mortal 
pride  asserts  these  creatures  are  given  man  for  his  use.  Yes.  But  is 
the  full  use  obtained?  Are  not  the  lives  sacrificed?  The  horse  has 
been  the  partner  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  period.  For  centuries  at 
least  the  animal  has  been  watched  throughout  the  day;  yet,  even  at  Uiis 
time,  equine  disorders  are  only  beginning  to  be  understood.  Does  this 
fact  denote  that  care  which  such  a  charge  demanded  ? 

Cutting  the  permanent  teeth  seems,  in  the  horse,  to  be  effected  at 
some  expense  to  the  system ;  it  was  a  favorite  custom  with  the  farriers 
of  liie  last  century  to  trace  numerous  affections  to  the  teething  of  the 
animal  Further  inquiries  have  proved  our  grandfathers  knew  positively 
nothing  about  those  growths,  concerning  which  they  assumed  so  much. 
The  late  W.  Percivall  traced  sickness  in  the  horse  to  irritation,  arising 
from  cutting  of  the  tushes;  there,  however,  our  knowledge  ends.  Vet- 
erinarians have  not,  as  a  rule,  either  leisure  or  the  necessary  power  to 
observe  those  animals  it  is  their  province  to  treat ;  they  generally  are 
but  passing  visitors  to  the  stables  into  which  they  are  called.  Those 
who  have  studs  of  horses  nominally  placed  under  their  charge  feel  they 
are  retained  not  to  watch,  but  to  physic  the  animals  to  which  the  groom 
directs  their  attention.* 

The  tushes  of  the  upper  jaw  may,  however,  be  fully  up,  and  yet  not 
have  appeared  in  the  mouth ;  this  fact  is  easily  explained.  The  advent 
of  the  tushes  provoked  acute  inflammation  of  the  membrane  covering  the 
jaw.  The  horse  was  cured  of  the  attendant  constitutional  symptoms, 
but  the  cause  of  the  disorder  was  mistaken.  The  acute  inflammation 
changed  into  chronic  irritation.  The  membrane,  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance should  have  been  lanced,  thickened  and  imprisoned  the  tush 
beneath  it ;  an  incision  is  even  now  the  only  remedy,  and  should  in- 
stantly be  made. 

Neither  tushes  nor  incisors  are  known  to  be  exposed  to  other  accidents ; 
it  is,  however,  different  with  the  molar  teeth.    These  teeth  consist  of 
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thr«e  componenta ;  bone  or  iToiycoDBtitntei  tbe  ehlef  bulk  of  the  orgui, 
•nd  over  thM  is  Bpread  &  thin  coTering  of  morguiic  ensmel,  the  whole 
beiog  inT«8ted  with  a  fibroos  coating  of  cmeta  petrosa.  The  enamol  is 
tlte  material  on  which  the  tooth  depends  for  its  onttiDg  properties;  Hm 
manner  in  which  tine  edge  Is  preserved  deserree  attention,  for  the  briek- 
lajer'B  trowel  appears  to  hare  been  snggested  by  it,  A  thin  coat  ot 
hard  bat  brittle  enamel  is  held  between  the  two  other  bnlky  and  toagh 
sabstances,  jnst  as  a  thin  layer  of  steel  is  protected  hf  coatings  of  jleld- 
ing  iron  in  the  hoaHe-bnilder'a  instmmenl 

The  highly* organised  crnsta  petroaa  is  often  injured;  to  mderstaiid 
this,  we  mast  finrt  comprehend  the  vast  power  which  nrges  the  jaw  of 
the  horse.  The  motion  resides  entirely  in  the  lover  portion  of  the  skull, 
which  IB  moTed  by  strong,  rery  strong  mnscles,  going  direct  from  their 
attachments  to  their  insertio&B.  No  force  is  lost  by  the  arrangement,  and 
BO  leas  a  motor  power  was  required  to  comminnte  the  hays  and  oats  on 
which  the  horse  subsists.  The  machinery  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted 
to  its  parposes;  and  to  be  so  strongly 
flramed  as  to  defy  all  chance  of  injury, 

Man,  however,  has  a  mighty  talent  for  evil ;  • 

it  does  not  always  suit  the  conreuienoe  of 
the  groom  to  sift  the  pebbles  from  the  grain ; 
com  and  stones  are  hastilycast  into  the  man- 
ger, and  the  poor  horse,  having  no  hands  to  • 
select  with,  most  masticate  all  alike.  The 
reader  can  imagine  the  wrench  which  will 
ensne,  when  a  flint  anddenly  checks  the 
movement  of  the  molar  teeth.  The  cmata 
petroBa  is  braised  npon  the  large  fang  of  the  tooth.  Disease  is  eBtab< 
lished,  and  sad  toothache  has  soon  to  be  endored. 

Then  there  are  the  effects  of  the 
powerial  acids  hi  mach  favor  with 
most  grooms  and  too  many  veteri- 
nary surgeons;  moreover,  there  are 
tlie  snlphates,  which  in  every  pos- 
sible form  enter  into  veterinary 
medicine;  the  nitrates,  likewise,  are 
much  esteemed,  and  are  given  in 
enormous  doses.  All  of  these  much 
affect  the  crystidline  enamel  of  the 
molar  tooth;   a  small  hole  is  first 

formed ;  into  this  the  food  enters  and  there  pntriftes ;  caries  and  tooth- 
ache are  the  resnlt. 
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A.  hone  with  toothache  npon  certain  days  nreats  and  labors  at  iti 
work ;  ulira  bangs  in  long  bands  from  the  nnder  lip  ;  the  coantenanee 
is  ntterlj  d^ected;  the  head  is  carried  on  one  side  or  pressed  against 
some  solid  sabstance,  as  a  wall  The  food  ia  "qnidded" — that  u,  it  is 
partjal)7  masticated,  when,  from  acate  »goaj,  the  jaws  relax,  the  teelii 
separate,  the  lips  part,  and  the  morsel  falls  from  the  month,  more  or  less 
nsembling  what  is  termed  "  a  qnid  of  tobacco." 

Upon  other  days  the  animal  is  bonndiDg  with  life  and  spirits;  the 
movements  are  light,  and  the  motions  are  expreasive  of  perfect  happi- 
ness. The  head  is  carried  jauntily ;  the  lips  are  compressed ;  the  saliva 
ceases  to  exade ;  the  food  is  devoured  with  an  evident  relish,  and  the 
general  health  appears  to  be  better  than  it  was  before  the  strange  dis- 
ease. The  continuance  of  soch  bliss  is,  however,  very  donbtfal;  the 
different  stages  will  often  sncceed  one  another  with  vezaljons  rapidity. 

If  nothing  be  done,  the  horse  alternates  between  angnish  and  happf- 
nesB  for  an  anascertaioed  period,  when  all  acnte  symptoms  apparently 
cease.  The  lips,  though  no  longer  actually  wet,  are  not  positively  dry; 
the  food  is  often  eaten ;  but  as  time  progresses  a  sort  of  gloom  hangs 
about  the  aDimal,  and  deepens  every  day.  The  horse  seems  never  free 
flrom  some  unaccountable  tortnre ;  more  time  is  now  occupied  in  clearing 
the  manger ;  then  the  hay  may  be  consumed,  but  the  oats  remwn  nn- 
tonched.  These  last  are  found  soaked  in  apparent  water;  the  flnid 
turns  out  to  b^  saliva  ;  tha  symptoms  by  degrees  become  more  severe ; 
a  strangely  unpleasant  odor  characterizes  the  breath ;  the  fiesh  wastes 
and  the  animal  ultimately  exhibits  bide-bonud. 

This  stage  being  attained,  and.  the  proprietor  becoming  much  per- 
plexed, be  LB  one  morning  informed  by  the  groom,  who  displays  many 
nods  and  winlu,  of  a  certain  mysterious  receipt  for  a  wonderful  ball  that 
never  fails,  but  always  cures.  The  potent  bolus  is  sent  for  to  the  chemis^ 
and,  after  sundry  explanations,  is  com- 
ponnded.     The  groom,  stiff  with  pride, 
takes  the  magic  morsel;  it  is  pnshed 
rapidly  into  the  horse's  month ;  an  ex- 
clamation  from  the  man  follows  the 
disappearance  of  the  hand,  which  is 
retracted  bathed  in  blood. 

To  afford  time  for  the  writer  to  ex- 
*>su>Kionauiioo«iTntTunran<»i  P'*™  ^^'^  incident,  the  reader  must 
nn  «ut  Of  inuTBi  a  tu  orrMug  vouchsafe  some  patience.  The  horse's 
molar  teeth  are  miniature  grindstones. 
To  supply  the  wear  and  tear  of  so  violent  a  service,  the  molar  teeth, 
originally,  have  enormous  fongs,  and,  as  the  eating  surface  is  worn 
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ttWAj,  the  flmgs  ate  tfantSt'into  tha  moaOi  by  tbe  oontAOtion  of  thi 
JRW-bonea. 

OatiM  at  fint  painB,  bat  at  laot  destroys  all  feeling  or  life  in  the 
tooth ;  the  dead  organ  ceases  to  poBsess  anj  vital  quality ;  it  loses  all 
[fower  of  Belf-pTeserration,  and  is  a  mere  piece  of  dead  matter  opposed 
to  a  liTii^  agent.     Id  consequence,  it 
breaks  away,  vMle  the  oppoiing  molar 
projects  more  forward  from  the  absence 
of  attrition.    The  healthy  tooth  at  last 
bears  against  the  unprotected  gam, 
Bpon  which  it  presses  severdy,  and 
|voTokes  the  greatest  agony.     The 
animal  endeavors  to  preyent  the  prom- 
inent tooth  from  paining  the  jaw  by     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
masticating  entirely  apbn  the  sound       Bmtt'^inK^monT^ro^oriii%i«^ 
aide.     Hunger  is  slowly,  and  perhaps 

never,  satlsGed  by  such  imperfect  comminution ;  the  outside  of  the  npper 
molars  and  the  inside  of  the  lower  molars  become  slanting;  the  first 
being  almost  as  sharp  as  razors,  wound  th6  membrane  of  the  month  and 
lay  open  the  hand  which  is  thrust  into  the  cavity. 

If  th^  disease  be  still  neglected  and  permitted  to  increase,  the  stench 
grows  more  formidable;  nasal  gleet  appears;  the  dischcu-ge  is  copious, 
accompanied  by  a  pntrid  odor ;  osseous  tumors  commence ;  the  bones  of 
the  face  are  dirtorted;  tiie  eye  is  imprlaoaed,  and  nitimately  obliterated  . 
within  the  socket  by  actual  pressure;  eating  becomes  more  and  more 
painfiil,  nntil  starvation  wastes  the  body  and  reduces  the  horse  to  a 
hide-bound  skeleton. 

If  such  a  case  be  taken  early,  its  cure  is  easy  and  certain ;  the  dead 
tooth  must  be  extracted,  and  the  prominent  molar  shortened  by  means 
of  the  adjusting  forceps  and  the  gnarded  chisel,  invented  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sowing,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Camden  Town.  Then  the  sharp  edges 
must  be  lowered  by  the  tooth-file,  and  if  these  things  appear  to  occupy 
time,  it  is  better  done  at  two  or  even  three  operations,  than  unduly  pro- 
long the  agony  of  a  sick  animal.  This  being  accomplished,  all  is  not 
ended ;  the  horse's  month  mnst,  from  time  to  time,  be  again  tmd  i^in 
operated  upon;  nor  will  the  creature  offer  much  opposition  to  the 
proceeding,  if  only  proper  gentleness  be  observed.^ 

Aged  horses,  from  the  contraction  of  the  lower  jaw,  (which  change 
is  natural  to  increase  of  years  in  the  equine  race,)  frequently  have  theiv 
upper  molars  ground  to  a  knife-like  sharpness.  They  wound  the  inside 
of  the  cheeks,  cause  a  disinelination  to  eat,  and  provoke  a  dribbling  of 
saliva.     The  cure  is  the  tooth-file,  which  should  be  applied  until  the 
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natural  lerel  is  attained.  This  should  be  followed  by  the  freqnent  nsa 
of  the  wash  recommended  for  aphtha^  or  by  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion. . 
It  may  probably  provoke  a  langh  among  gentlemen  and  horsemen  to 
read  of  toothache  in  the  horse.  Few,  very  few  grooms  may  have  wit^ 
nessed  or  hare  noticed  snch  a  disease,  bat  the  fact  exists;  it  is,  indeed, 
a  cmel  reality  to  the  animal  which  experiences  it  The  ignorance  of 
stable  men  can  establish  nothing,  for  they  are,  as  a  class,  equally  pre- 
snmptnons  and  ignorant ;  they  have  seen  the  horse  for  years,  and  yet  are 
acquainted  with  neither  the  natural  ailments  nor  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  animal  The  toothache  is  to  the  creature  a  most  agonizing  dis- 
order. We  have  only  to  look  at  the  healthy  horse,  to  observe  how 
exquisitely  it  is  clothed,  how  finely  it  is  framed,  to  imagine  how  sensi- 
tive must  be  the  body.  The  horse  seems  capable  of  a  fear  the  most 
cowardly  of  mankind  never  conceived.  So  its  face,  though  not  made  for 
expression,  can  denote  an  anguish  which  the  human  mind  fortunately  has 
no  capacity  to  picture.  The  eye  is  often  painful  in  its  speaking.  It 
embodies  a  desperation,  a  weariness  of  the  world,  and  a  prayer  for 
death,  such  as  few  people  comprehend ;  or  the  cry  would  rise,  from  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  demanding,  as  with  one  voice,  the  more 
Christian  treatment  of  man's  fellow-creature. 
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This  is  an  accident  which  occasionally  occurs  where  grooms  are  too 
ignorant,  or  too  thoughtless  to  read  the  direction  labeled  upon  every 
bottle  sent  into  the  stable.  Potent  fluids  are  sometimes  transmitted 
pure,  in  small  bottles,  though  the  custom  is  highly  reprehensible ;  nor  is  the 
practice  bettered  because  the  label  orders  the  contents  to  be  mixed  with 
water  before  the  medicine  is  administered  to  the  horse.  Grooms  are 
generally  careless,  and  proverbially  in  a  hurry ;  one  of  them  enters  the 
stable  to  give  the  drench,  sees  the  bottle,  seizes  it  in  haste,  calls  the  helper 
nearest  the  stable  door,  and,  with  such  assistance,  pours  the  liquid  fire 
down  the  animal's  throat. 

The  mouth  is  by  the  potent  drug  deprived  of  its  lining  membrane,  and 
the  stomach  is  lastingly  injured ;  even  if  the  dose  be  too  small  to  oc- 
casion death,  the  interior  of  the  mouth  is  rendered  raw.  Fortunate  is  the 
man  who  can  be  certain  the  evil  there  begins  and  extends  no  farther ; 
but  who  can  calculate  the  effect  upon  delicate,  internal  organs  ?  The 
mouth  may  be  healed,  but  who  can  ascertain  the  state  of  the  deeper  in- 
jury f  Animals  are  treated  as  though  their  sensibilities  were  not  affected 
by  any  medium  pain ;  something  must  be  visible  before  the  groom  sanc- 
tions the  right  in  his  charge  to  be  restless.     All  signs  and  motions 
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denoting  &  gnawing  Mgonj,  bnt  not  ezprdBsive  of  overpowering  angniih, 
•re  Tisitod  witJi  cfaastiBement. 

"Hie  groom  is  not  entirely  to  blame.  The  &nlt  resides  with  hia 
raperiors,  whom  the  serraat  apes.  The  sin  rests  with  those  who  (nn- 
able  to  keep  a  stud'groom)  think  their  dutj  is  discharged  by  a  dally 
scamper  thro^h  the  stable  before  they  go  to  business ;  with  those  who 
by  their  manners  corrapt  the  groom's  simplicity,  while  by  a  strange 
costume  they  induce  Uie  ignorAt  fellow  to  regard  the  badge  of  his  dis- 
grace as  the  upholder  of  his  pride.  To  the  npper  classes,  the  short 
comings  of  stable  men  cling;  with  the  superiors,  whose  example  sbonld 
Instmct,  rests  tiie  real  blame  of  the  servant.  With  educated  men  abide 
the  errors  of  the  ignorant. 

After  a  scalding  drench,  an  nnnsual  redness  declares  the  state  of  the 
month ;  a  quantity  of  saliva  flows  from  the  restless  lips,  which  are  oon- 
Btantly  in  motion;  they  are  being  moved 
perpetually  up  and  down,  and  are  always 
parting  with  a  smack.  The  food,  for  a  time, 
is  rejected,  bnt  good  grnel,  if  cold,  is  gen- 
erally taken  finely.  Boiled  roots  shoald  con- 
stitnte  the  noorishment  for  two  months  after- 
ward, the  month  being  all  the  while  washed 
with  the  application  recommended  for  aphtha.  ,(^^u,  ^.^^ 

No  Inunediate  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  scald  month.  The  stomach  is  more  disposed  to  assiune  chronic 
than  acnte  disease.  Probably  the  temporary  services  of  the  animal 
mi^t  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  mii«h  might  be  gained  by  an  extra 
months'  contlnnance  of  the  prepared  food.  At  all  events,  the  experi- 
ment wonld  be  intended  to  ward  otf  a  possible  evil;  and,  if  we  are  to 
believe  at  all  the  motive,  being  based  on  goodness,  tiie  act  would  not 
be  witbont  its  reward. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THB  irOSTBIU— THBIE  ACCIDEKI8  AND  IHEIB  DISKASBft, 


It  abould  not  excite  anrprifle  if  the  horse,  though  gtDerallj  Btrong, 
and  exposed  to  evay  abase,  is  occasiouallf  enl^ect  to  the  dieeose 
which,  in  man,  is  almost  the  property  of  the  delicately  nnrtoied.     Hm 
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animal  exists  in  a  stable  commonly  kept  at  a  hi^h  temperatare  by  means 
of  contaminated  air;  it  is  taken  thence  into  a  wintry  atmosphere  to 
stand  for  an  uncertain  period  before  the  master's  door.  There  it  has 
to  remain  inactive,  ahlTering  in  the  blast,  nntil  it  sait^  the  proprietor's 
convenience  to  come  forth;  next,  it  is  pashed  along  till  the  perspiration 
bedews  the  sides.  Then  it  has  to  remain,  generally  unprotected,  in  the 
cold  until  some  basiness  ia  transacted,  when  it  is  flarried  home  again, 
and  often  has  to  wait  afterward  till  it  suits  the  groom's  leisure  to  dry 
the  reeking  frame. 

Can  it  create  astonistunent  if  an  animal  so  treated  exhibit  that  nasal 
affection  denominated  "cold  ?"    Tlie  case  is  similar  with  hnnters.     They 
leave  hot  stables  to  join  the  distant  meet     Game  may  be  soon  started 
(84J 
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or  "tlw  find"  maj  occnpj  hours;  at  last;,  men,  horsea,  and  honndi 
scamper  off;  the  TenceB  are  cleanid;  the  Gelds,  thoa^h  thej  be  iwamp; 
or  plowed,  are  crossed  at  the  longest  stride.  The  pace  is  kilting 
while  it  lasts;  at  length,  comes  a  check.  That  Baves  many  a  steed, 
irtiose  breathing  ability  was  well  nigh  ezhaasted ;  bat  erery  animal  has 
to  shiver  till  the  "riew  holloa  1"  again  sammona  the  assembly  to  motion. 

How  on«n  does  my  lady's  "carriage  stop  the  vayf"  And  how  long 
hare  the  horses  to  stand  in  the'  rain  before  it  does  goF  How  fteqoently 
does  the  gig  or  brongham  linger  near  the  f  orb,  while  another  glass  to 
good  fellowship  is  drained  7  Then,  we  hare  to'  reflect  upon  the  breathing 
forms  harnessed-  to  hired  carriages ;  how  the  street  cab  rests  in  stprms  I 
How,  day  or  night,  the  horses  mast  be  exposed  to  all  the  varied  seasons  I 
Unsheltered  from  the  eon ;  with  no  protection  from  the  frost  I  Let  the 
reader  reflect  upon  this  and  say,  not  if  it  be  Wonderfiil  that  a  few  horses 
exhibit  tlie  affection  denominated  cold ;  bat  whether  it  is  not  a  legiti- 
mate matter  for  surprise  every  second  horse  is 
not  thus  affected  f 

A  mild  cold,  with  care,  is  readily  alleviated. 
A  tew  mashes,  a  little  green  meat,  an  extra 
mg  and  a  day  or  two  of  rest,  commonly  end 
the  bnsineis.  When  the  attack  is  more  se- 
vere, the  horse  is  dull ;  the  coat  is  rongh ;  the 
body  is  of  aneqaal  temperatnres,  hot  in  parte, 
in  places  icy  cold.  The  memlnrdne  of  the 
nose  at  first  is  dry  and  pale  or  leaden  colored; 
the  fecial  suHues  are  clogged ;  the  head  aches; 
the  appetite  has  fled;  often  tears  trickle  fh>m 

tbe  eyes,  simple  ophthalmia  being  no  rare  ac-      i  »«■■'■  nu,  iDDtnini 
eompaniment  to  severe  cold;   till  at  length  a 

copious  deflaxion  &11b  from  the  nostrils  without  Immediately  improving 
^e  general  appearance  of  the  animal. 

The  treatment  is  plain.  When  mncoas  membrane  is  involved,  all  de- 
pletion mnst  be  avoided ;  the  invalid  should  be  comfortably  and  warmly 
boosed;  shonld  have  an  ample  bed,  and  the  body  shonld  be  pleotifolly 
clothed.  ,Tben  a  hair  bag,  half  as  long  and  half  as  wide  again  aa  the 
ordinary  nose^bag,  shonld  be  bnckled  by  a  broad  strap  on  to  the  sick 
horse's  head ;  into  the  bag  should  he  previonsly  inserted  one  gallon  of 
yellow  deal  saw-dnst ;  npon  the  saw-dast,  through  aa  .opening  guarded 
with  a  flap  npon  the  side  of  the  bag,  shoold  be  emptied  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water,  the  superfluity  of  which  may  run  or  draiu  through  the  hair 
composing  the  bag. 

The  boiling  water  ought  to.  be  renewed  every  twenty  minutely  as  the 
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bag  should  be  retained  upon  the  head  for  an  honr  each  time.     Should 

not  yellow  deal  saw-dnet  be  obtainable,  procnre  some  of  commoo  deal, 

upon  vhich  laet  pour  one  onnce  of  epirite  of 

tnrpentine.     Mix  well  and  thoronghly  before 

yon  apply  the  bag  to  the  head;  bnt  should 

-   not  a  proper  apparatus  be  In  the  stable,  then 

it  is  better  to  forego  the  Bteamiog,  as  the 

common  nose-bag  is  far  too  short  and  too 

M  tight  for  safety.     The  cloth  moreover  ia  apt 

to  swell  and  not  to  allow  the  free  passage  of 

the  water.     Bad  accidents  hare  enaned  npon 

the  incantiona  employment  of  the  ordinary 

nose-bag  for  steaming  purposes. 

If  the  horse  appear  to  be  weak,  and  there 

is  the  slightest  su^icion  that  the  weight  of 

the  appliance  for  the  time  directed  may  tax 

the  strength,  let  some  sabstance,  as  a  Hto«I,  a 

"""^  ™  ■"mi»,"  *  ""*"     '**""  **'  chair,  be  placed  beneath  the  bag.   The 

animal  will  require  no  teaching  to  understand 

the  use  of  the  intended  resting-place.     As  the  weight  begins  to  dr^, 

the  head  will  be  lowered,  and  after  a  very  brief  apace  the  steaming 

apparatus  will  be  fonnd  reposing  upon  ita  intended  support 

While  the  membrane  is  dry,  use  the  eteaming-bag  six  times  d«ly. 
When  a  copious  stream  of  pus  flow^from  the  nose,  ita  application  thrice 
daUy  will  be  satScieut  At  the  same  time  let  the  food  consist  of  grass 
with  maehes,  to  regulate  the  bowels  and  subdue  the  attendant  fever. 
Give  no  medicine ;  bnt  the  discharge  being  established,  three  daily  feeds 
of  crushed  and  scalded  oat«,  with  a  few  broken  beans  added  to  them, 
will  do  no  harm.  Likewise,  should  the  weakness  be  great,  a  couple  of 
pots  of  stout,  one  pot  at  night  and  the  other  at  morning,  will  be  bene- 
ficial flood  nnrsing,  a  loose  box,  fresh  air,  warmth,  and  not  even  exer- 
cise till  the  disorder  abates,  are  also  to  be  commended.  Afterward 
take  to  full  work  with  caution,  as  touch  debility  is  apt  to  ensue  upon 
severe  cold.  It  will  also  sometimes  lead  to  other  diseases,  as  those  of 
the  larynx,  air-passages,  and  lungs.  Should  the  symptoms  deepen,  the 
treatment  must  be  changed ;  the  lesser  afi'eetion  (oold)  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  greater  disorder,  which  is  superadded  ;  consequently,  disre- 
gard  the  orig^al  ailment,  takhig  those  measorea  requisite  to  relieve  the 
new  and  more  important  affliction. 

Animals  with  ohroaio  0OU,  or  with  a  constant  nutning  ft-om  the  nosa, 
soon  exhibit  exceasire  weakness.  ^  Nothing  taxes  the  strength  so  much 
M  the  prolonged  disorder  of  any  mncoas  .surface. 


'  All  thftt  t^oTEDt  people  know  of  glanders  Is,  that  the  dise&ae  U 

Mcompanied  with  a  nasal  deflnzion.     The  more  canning  in  horse  flesh, 

likewise,  are  aware  that  glanders 

bansea  the  lymphatic  gland  wiUiia 

tiie  jaw  to  swell,  or  that  a  glaud- 

ered  horse  ia  alwafs,  as  snch  peo- 

pls  assert,  jngged. 

Now,  both  the  discharge  and 
the    enlargement    are    generally 

present    daring    inveterate  cold.  h^  „  i  m™  ™ -.i^,- „  wm 

Animals  of  this  kind  are  sold  to         J^Ji^""  '•""■*™  ^'•'™  "  "*  •™'" 
the  unwary  as  sound  horses.     The  i.  nw  ■nuittd  i^Bphitta  wtiun  aejiw. 

vendors  believe  the  qnadmped  to 

be  glandered,  or  to  be  affected  with  the  most  terrible  of  equine  diseases ; 
and  the  purchaser  wants  knowledge  to  perceive  the  contrary. 

Let,  therefore,  no  man  who  bays  "a  captain,"  (which  is  the  slang  for 
a  horse  with  nasal  discharge,)  become  alanned,  and  to  some  member  of 
the  gang  from  whom  it  was  boaght,  resell  his  bargain  for  a  few  shillings. 
Large  snms  are  often  made  bjr  thns  disposing  of  a  diseased  animal  for  a 
high  price ;  then,  directly  afterward,  frightening  the  porchaaer  with  a 
Tiew  to  baying  back  at  a  cheap  rate  the  sapposed  glandered  horse. 
Always  take  the  animal  to  the  nearest  veterinary  sni^eon.  Have  the 
qnadmped  ezaiained ;  and,  if  really  glandered,  order  it  to  be  immediately 
destroyed.     Listen  to  no  offer;  bat  have  the  order  obeyed. 

A  gentleman  once  attending  a  sale,  bought  for  a  large  price  a  fine 
black  horse.  No  sooner  had  the  money  been  paid,  than  a  man  came  up 
uid  informed  the  purchaser  of  the  real  character  of  his  recent  acqaisi- 
tion,  offering  to  take  the  bargain  off  the  new  owner's  hands  for  fewer 
shillings  than  pounds  had  jnst  been  given.  The  proposal  was  Indig- 
nantly refused.  Others  came,  but  all  encountered  the  same  answer. 
The  terms  were  gradually  heightened,  till  doable  the  money  expended 
was  tendered.  The  horse,  however,  was  destroyed;  thns  a  gang  of 
swindlers  were  deprived  of  a  property  which,  they  owned,  had  for  the  last 
year  earned  them  an  easy  thousand  pounds. 

Every  man,  however,  mast  not  anticipate  so  favorable  a  proposal. 
The  animals  mostly  are  worthless,  and  would  only  be  rebought  for  a 
very  trifle ;  the  swindlers,  generally,  being  perfectly  indifferent  whether 
ibpir  eyes  ever  i^ain  behold  a  creatnre  which  can  be  easily  replaced. 
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NASAL  POLTPUS. 

A  polypnsy  when  not  otherwise  distingaished,  represents  a  pear-shaped 
bodj,  which  has  little  sensation,  bnt  great  yascnlaritj.  It  is  not  malig*' 
nanti  and  its  growth  is  generally  rapid.     37  the  increase  of  its  weight) 

the  pQlypns  nltimatelj  hangs  from  the  spot  where  it  grew) 
and  becomes  pendant  by  a  sort  of  stalk,  formed  principallj 
by  the  blood-vessels  enyeloped  in  the  membrane  which  coats 
the  tumor.  Such  growths  are  peculiar  to  mucous  tissues, 
or  to  all  the  cavities  of  the  body  which  communicate  with 
the  external  air.  With  regard  to  the  horse,  polypus  1$ 
mostly  met  with  in  the  nostrils. 
It  is  a  disputed  point  how  these  growths  are  occasioned; 
A  P0LTPC8.  However,  no  complimenti  is  paid  to  the  veterinary  science^ 
when  it  is  asserted  that,  even  to  this  day,  no  recognized 
plan  of  treatment  for  polypus  has  been  laid  down.  Such  tumors  are 
allowed  to  be  removed  with  the  knife,  by  ligature,  by  traction,  and  by 
tortion ;  in  short,  as  you  please.  The  first  has  generally  been  employed 
after  a  most  butcherly  fashion,  slicing  a  piece  off  one  day,  and  taking  a 
morsel  the  next,  till  by  slow  degrees  the  whole  was  extirpated.  So  bar- 
barous an  operation  is  only  worthy  of  ancient  farriery;  the  blood  lost 
must  be  enormous,  and  the  subsequent  weakness  of  the  animal  must  more 
than  counterbalance  any  benefit  which  the  operation  could  have  promised- 
Mr.  Yarnell,  assistant  professor  at  the  Royal  Yeterinary  College,  lately 
removed  a  growth  of  this  kind  in  a  much  more  surgical  fashion.  Thai 
gentleman  had  a  knife  made  with  an  angular  blade ;  by  employing  this 
instrument,  he  was  enabled  to  excise  the  tumor  with  a  single  cut,  inflict- 
ing little  pain,  but  affording  immediate  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  crea- 
ture.    Where  it  can  be  employed,  Mr.  Yamell's  angular  knife  is  to  be 

recommended,  as  the  quickest  and  most  efficient 
ftk  4fe      means  of  eradication  which  the  public  possess. 

^  jf  Tortion  is  more  repulsive  in  appearance  than  in 

reality.  A  pair  of  scissors  having  sharp  curved 
claws,  at  the  expanded  ends  of  blunt  blades,  are  em- 
ployed. The  tumor  is  seized  by  the  claws,  a  little 
pressure  is  made,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  scissors 
are  drawn  slightly  forward.  By  that  means  the  points 
poiTMJB  F0RC1P8  OR       arc  drivcu  into  the  substance,  and  a  firm  hold  is  ob- 

tained.  The  handles  of  the  scissors  are  next  fastened 
together  with  wire,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.  The  scissors 
are  afterward  made  to  revolve  several  times,  and  with  each  revolution 
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thej  oblige  the  poljpi^g  to  tarn  upon  its  pediele,  which  motion  fivab 
twists  and  ultimately  rnptares  it.  The  growth  is  thus  removed ;  as  ihfi 
polypus  is  not  yery  sensitiye,  and  the  operation  shoold  be  soon  oyer, 
■mall  saffering  is  inflicted^  when  compared  with  the  permanent  ease  which 
the  proceeding  insures. 

Of  the  operation  by  traction  or  dragging  away,  no  notice  will  be 
taken ;  it  is  a  yulgar  and  a  cruel  affair.  Ligature,  howeyer,  where  it 
can  be  used,  is  generally  preferred ;  because  the  employment  of  it  is  Yiot 
so  sudden,  and,  consequently,  not  apparently  so  violent;  because  no 
blood  generally  follows  the  removal,  and  therefore  there  is  no  visible 
evidence  of  pain.  The  writer  is  not  certain  it  is  the  least  painful  of  the 
methods  proposed;  the  relief  is  delayed,  although  the  appearance  And 
the  appetite  of  the  animal  are  assurances  that  nothing  approaching  to 
agony  is  inflicted. 

For  ligature  procure  a  fine,  hollow  tube,  having  at  one  end  a  cover 
made  to  screw  on.  and  off;  the  opposite  extremity  must  be  open,  and 
should  have  a  cross  bar  attached  externally,  one  inch  from  the  termina- 
tion. Upon  the  cover  two  holes  must  be  bored,  each  large  enough  to 
admit  a  fine  wire;  to  arm  this 
instrument,  which  should  be 
about  eighteen  inches  long, 
procure  a  piece  of  zinc  wire 

one  yara  ana  a  naii  long ;  MAoaAn  ot  ▲  nm  to*  nn  bimotai  oi  xaaal  wlttub. 
push  this  through  one  of  the 

holes  on  the  unscrewed  cover  and  down  the  tube;  screw  on  the  cover; 
ilMten  the  projecting  end  of  the  wire  to  the  cross  bar;  return  the 
wire  through  the  oth^  hole,  and,  passing  it  down  the  tube,  leave  it 
hanging  free.  Form  of  the  wire  a  loop,  large  enough  to  surtbund  the 
polypus;  pass  it  gently  over  the  head  of  the  growth ;  by  means  of  the 
tube,  work  the  loop  upward,  tightening  the  wire  as  the  size  of  the  poly*- 
pus  diminishes.  When  the  wire  is  round  the  pedicle,  fix  it  by  winding 
it  also  over  the  cross  bar;  then  slowly  make  turns  with  the  tub^ 
observing  the  growth  while  so  doing.  When  the  tumor  changes  color 
or  the  animal  exhibits  pain,  discontinue  all  further  movements ;  release 
the  wires  from  the  cross  bar  and  withdraw  the  tube,  leaving  the  ends  of 
the  ligature  protruding  from  the  nostril  and  turned  up  on  one  side 
of  the  face. 

Order  the  horse  to  be  fastened  to  the  pillar-reins  that  night,  and  to  be 
watched  while  feeding.  The  next  day,  if  the  tumor  do  not  feel  sensibly 
cold  and  has  not  evidently  lost  the  living  hue,  reinsert  the  wires  into  the 
tube,  fix  them  again  on  the  cross  bar,  and  give  another  turn  or  two.  If 
small  alteration  be  subsequently  observed,  the  same  evening  the  pro- 
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oeediog  may  be  repeated;   bnt,  when  death  appears  confirmed  in  the 
tamor,  twist  the  tube  till  the  pedicle  gives  way. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  this'  invention  is,  firstly,  the  ability  of 
twisting  a  ligature  tight  when  the  growth  is  partly  removed  from  view. 
Also,  in  the  adoption  of  wire  which  will  retain  the  form  it  is  placed  in, 
and  remain  unaffected  by  the  moisture  natural  to  the  nostrils.  More- 
over, the  tube  can  be  made  without  the  screwing  head-piece,  and  answers 
quite  as  well,  or  even  better,  when  solid.  If  made  without  the  screwing 
head-piece,  it  can  assume  a  flattened  form,  and  it  is  somewhat  easier  to 
introduce;  but  the  wire,  in  that  case,  must  have  both  ends  pushed 
through  the  holes  down  the  tube. 

The  bleeding  polypus  is  not  met  with  in  the  horse.  For  that  poly- 
pus which  sprouts  from  the  nasal  membrane  and  extends  to  the  fauces, 
impeding  respiration  and  deglutition,  appearing  like  a  disease  of  the 
structure,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  broad  base,  nothing  can  be  done. 
It  grows  fast,  and  in  a  short  time  renders  longer  life  a  larger  misery. 

The  polypus  which  admits  of  removal  is  a  smooth,  moist,  glistening 
and  vascular  body.  It  greatly  impedes  the  breathing.  These  growths 
have  been  known  to  push  out  the  cartilaginous  division  of  the  nostrils 
until  the  once  firee  passage  was  all  but  obliterated.     They  provoke  a 

constant  discharge  of  pure  mu- 
cus, and,  on  that  account,  the 
horse,  thus  affected,  has  been 
condemned  as  gldndered.  How- 
A  niTAciTLnii.  ever,  the  truth  may  be  at  once 

recognized  by  closing  the  nos- 
trils alternately.  It  is  then  easy  to  discover  which  cavity  is  affected,  as 
a  resista&ce  is  provoked  by  stopping  the  free  channel,  which  bears  no 
resemblance  to  glanders.  To  bring  down  the  polypus,  cough  the  horse, 
by  making  gentle  pressure  upon  the  topmost  part  of  the  windpipe ;  for, 
during  the  stages  of  glanders,  any  appearance  at  all  resembling  polypus 
is  never  present.  It  was  usual,  the  instant  the  growth  was  visible, 
to  transfer  it  with  a  tenaculum.  This,  however,  like  other  barbarities^ 
only  did  harm.  The  substance  of  a  polypus  is  easily  rent,  and  it  bleeds 
freely.  The  bleeding  concealed  much,  which,  after  proceedings  rendered 
necessary,  should  be  plainly  seen.  It  is  better,  when  sufficient  room  is 
not  left  for  operation  or  inspection,  to  proceed  with  greater  boldness,  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  further  measures. 
Then  throw  the  horse,  and  with  a  probe-pointed,  straight  bistoury,  slit 
up  the  nostril  upon  the  outer  side.  That  done,  release  the  animal  till 
all  bleeding  has  ceased,  when  the  endeavors  may  be  renewed  with  a 
better  prospect  of  success.    Afterward,  close  the  incision  with  a  doable 
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nt  of  intores,  (one  set  to  the  trne  nostril  uid  &notfaer  for  tfie  fabe  dob- 
triL)     Apply  to  the  woand  the  chloride  of 
sine  wash,  and  in  a  short  time  all  will  be 
huled. 

HmaI  polypiUt  neTertheleu,  Ib  an  affec- 
tion often  reqairing  the  performance  of 
tracheotomy,  before  any  examination  can  be 
attempted.  For  this  necessity,  the  operator 
mnat  be  prepared ;  bnt,  aa  tracheotomy  is 
reqnired  only  to  relieve  the  breathing  daring  -     ^^^^  toitfdi. 

examination,  the  temporary  tube  invented 
by  Mr.  Qowing  is,  la  that  instance,  decidedly  to  be  recommended. 

NASAL  QLEET. 

This  terrible  affliction  is  snppnration  of  the  mncons  membrane,  lining 
the  facial  sinasea.  It  rarely  occars  in  the  stable;  bnt  when  it  does,  the 
canae  mostly  ia  to  be  traced  to  the  projection  of  some  molar  tooth,  and 
the  disease  ia  then  generally  hopeless.  The  pressure  of  the  tooth  ba* 
provoked  irritation  of  the  bone.  The  aionsea  are  no  longer  holloT 
spaces,  bnt  have  been  converted  into  cavities  crowded  with  bony  net- 
work. To  cleanse  them  in  that  condition  is  impoasible,  and  death  is 
tiie  only  resort  left  to  a  humane  proprietor. 

Horses,  when  allowed  a  ran  at  grass,  are  often  taken  np  with  the 
bones  of  the  face  swollen  and  soft.     Percussion  draws  forth  the  same' 
response  as  would  be  elicited  by  rapping  npon  a  pumpkin.     The  animal, 
suddenly  released  from  toil,  has  been  playing  in  the  field  with  ita  new 
asaociatea.     The  simple  creature  conld  not  comprehend 
the  feet  were  fettered.     The  eqnine  race  alwaya  dis- 
play joy  with  their  heels,  and  the  hoof,  which  unshod 
might  tightly  tonch  the  neighbor's  aknll  and  no  injury 
result,  being  armed  with  iron  carries  additional  weight 
with  the  blow,  and  leaves  behind  a  deadly  bruise  upon 
the  facial  bones.     The  following  engraving,  represent- 
ing an  extreme  case  of  this  kind,  is  a  warning  never  to 
turn  your  animal  into  a  field  where  others  are  grazing ; 
bnt  if  you  are  obliged  to  starve  a  horse  on  grass,  at  all 
events  choose  a  spot  where  it  can  be  alone. 

Beaidea  the  distortion,  the  next  prominent  symptom 
.  attending  nasal  gleet  is  fetor.     Discharge  is  not  alwaya         uuidur 
preseni     It  is  irregular  in  its  appearance,  but  can 
generally  be  made  to  flow,  by  a  brisk  trot  or  by  some  tempting  food 
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tiemg  pUced  npon  tiie  groimd.  Suneh  knd  diachuffe,  often  coming 
only  from  one  noBtril,  bat  oecastonnUy  from  two,  wo  Ukewiw  aympto- 
motic  of  the  same  disorder, 

Pns  is,  oatorally,  the  blandest  secretion  of  tiie  bodj;  bnt  being  con- 
fined, it  cormpte,  and  then  smells  abominablf .  The  blow,  wbkh  started 
np  the  secretion,  injured  the  bones  formingftcial  sinnses.  Those  carities 
open  to  the  nostril  on  either  side  \>j  two  comparatively  small  flaps,  sKti, 
or  tbItcs.  These  are  their  only  means  of  commnnication  witb  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere;  and  throagh  these  TaWes  all  the  pns  mnst  flow.  la 
it  snrprising  if  sacb  structares  occasionally  become  cl<^ged,  till  the 
accnmnlated  secretion,  or  the  increased  breatiiiDg,  or  the  position  of  tho 
head,  obliges  the  passage  to  giTO  way  ? 

The  chances  likely  to  result  upon  treatment  are  abont  eqnal,  bnt  tiie 
process  is  generally  slow.  The  trephine  has  to  be  employed  npon  the 
fiuiial  sinus,  and  circular  portions  of  bone  have  to  be  remored.  Into 
tbo  openings  thna  mad^  is  to  be  injected,  by  means  of  a  pint  pewter 
syringe,  half  a  gallon  of  tepid  water,  or  water  heated  to  ninety-six  de- 
grees, in  which  half  a  drachm  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  disBolved.  The 
chloride  of  zinc  not  only  destroys  the  fetor,  bnt  also  disposes  the  mem- 
brane to  take  on  a  new  action. 

The  injection,  however,  only  cleanses  the  sinnses,  and  the  nose  also 
becomes  involved  by  the  disease.  It  is  osnal  to  describe  the  turbinated 
bones,  or  the  fragile  bones  situated  within  the  Hoetrils,  as  thin  osseous 
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Btructnres,  making  numerous  convolntions  upon  themselves.  They  hvor 
such  an  opinion  when  viewed  t'n  siltt;  bnt,  being  removed,  are  fonnd  to. 
consist  of  ample  sacs  or  bags,  tihidb  the  external  layer  concealed  from 
view.     These  hidden  spaces  soon  fill  with  pus;  here  it  remains;  the 
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podtion  ot  tbe  head  oTen  oumot  entire^  dislodge  tt,  u  tlie  head  ia 
•eUom  carried  perpeodienlarly.  Here  ths  pns  hardens  or  concretes, 
until  by  degraes  the  oaivItMs  are  filled  with  a  fool  and  solid  matter. 


Such  a  store-honsc  of  disease  may  thus  be  opened  and  cleaiued.  liark 
with  chalk  or  charcoal  the  spot  in  a  hoe  with  the  infra-orbital  foramen, 
and  a  little  anterior  to  the  third  molar  tooth ;  the  positions  of  both  may 
be  clearly  ascertained  by  feeling  esternally  npon  the  head  of  the  livii^ 
horee.  At  that  place  cut  through  the  skin,  bat  no  deeper.  Hake  a  T 
incision,  oolyreyerae  the  letter  1..  Withdraw  the  two  flaps  of  Bl[?t|^ 
'  remove  by  means  of  bltrnt  hooks  any  stractares  that  conceal  the  bone, 
npon  which  last,  when  clear,  employ  the  trephine. 

The  Bide  of  the  face  being  opened,  inseft  throogh  the  opening  a  steel 
probe.  Thmst  it  through  the  concrete  pns,  and  strive  to  discoTcr  the 
most  depending  portion  of  the  sac.  To  this  spot,  if  possible,  apply  a 
hollow  metallic  tnbe,  about  twelve  inches  long.  This  instrument  baa  a 
hom-shaped  month  at  the  blunt  extremity,  and  a  fine  sharp  steel  saw  at; 
the  other.  The  saw  being  fixed  npon  the  spot  indicated  by  thp  probCi 
and  a  fewreToIntions  being  given  to  the  horn-shaped  end,  between  tiie 


Tig.  1.  ThB  botlow  tneUIILfl  tiib«,]i-%TlDff  At  one  eitremttj*  boriHihftped  uumtta  fbr  tha  conreDlBDi 
oflnnrtluft  nua4U«doproba.uidftt  thvDLfavrsDd  k  Adb  a* vfiw  catting  tbr"-~*-  "■-  ' — ^ — .^-i — 
Hg.  I.  u.  A  ladMlutlii  pntw  to  ba  thrwled  thioiuh  lh«  nwUIlio  talis,  in 


fig.  X.  a.  A  ■Dto.filaitlQ  probe  to  be  thnued  throiuh  the : 
Ml.  t.  A  pntioD  of  HHnc  puHd  ttmiiuh  tbei^eortliaiir 
oonnlmtia  ^  •etoo  p—ia  through  (he  looped  itrlDg. 


palms  of  the  hands,  a  circular  portion  of  the  bony  net-work  which,  char- 
acterizes the  tnrbinat^  Btmcturea  ia  removed. 
2Tow,  80  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  foroe  throi^  tiie  hallow  iBBtn- 
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ment  last  employed  an  elastic  probe  anned  with  a  piece  of  linen  tape. 
The  probe,  being  abont  eighteen  inches  long,  will,  bj  the  application  of 
Tery  gentle  force,  soon  glide  through  the  opening  last  made,  and  ont  of 
the  nostril.  The  tape  is,  by  traction,  made  to  follow,  and  the  ends  being 
tied,  a  seton  is  established.  By  the  daily  movement  of  this  last  contri- 
Tance,  the  concrete  matter  may  effectnally  be  displaced. 

This  being  finished,  the  syringe  is  to  be  daily  employed ;  and  the  cure 
may  be  often  expedited  by  the  following  ball,  which  shonld  be  given 
once  every  twenty-four  honrs : — 

Balsam  of  copaiba Half  an  oance. 

Gantharidea  (in  powder) Four  grains. 

Cnbebs A  snfficiency. — Mix. 

Shonld  this  appear  to  affect  the  urinary  system,  immediately  discon- 
tinne  it  In  its  place,  half  a  drachm  of  belladonna  shonld  be  rubbed 
down  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  administered  every  hour,  till  all  ap- 
petite is  destroyed,  and  the  drug  should  be  discontinned  after  this  effect 
is  gained.  The  belladonna,  however,  shonld  be  exhibited  only  every 
fourth  day. 

The  lymphatic  glands  under  the  horse's  jaw  occasionally  enlarge ;  but 
as  the  affection  is  destroyed  the  swelling  will  disappear.  However,  the 
cure  may  be  expedited  by  commodious  lodging  and  liberal  food.  It 
evidently  is  folly  to  stint  the  provender  and  expect  a  starved  nature  to 
vanquish  disease. 

HIGHBLOWING  AND  WHEEZING. 

These  peculiarities  admit  of  no  pictorial  iUnstration.  Obviously,  it  is 
impossible  to  picture  a  sound.  Both  affections  are  known  by  the  noises 
to  which  they  give  rise. 

Sighblowing  is  complained  of  only  in  saddle  horses.  It  consists  of 
forcing  the  respiration  violently  through  the  nostrils,  whereby  a  bur-r-r-r- 
ing  kind  of  noise  is  made.  This  sound  children  are  fond  of  imitating, 
when  they  play  "horses;"  but  in  the  animal  it  is  unpleasant  to  the 
equestrian,  because  by  it  the  nostrils  are  cleared,  and  the  trousers  of  the 
rider  are  often  soiled.  Besides,  fashion  at  present  favors  a  quiet  steed. 
For  this  habit  there  is  no  remedy,  except  throwing  up  the  horse  for  har- 
ness purposes,  in  which  employment  the  habit  is  not  generally  regarded 
as  objectionable. 

Wheesing  is  a  thin,  whistling  noise,  heard  only  during  inspiration.  It 
is  provoked  by  some  impediment  to  the  breathing,  and  the  cause  always 
resides  in  the  nasal  chambers.  It  is  astonishing  how  small  an  obstacle 
engenders  this  affection.  This,  like  the  former  peculiarity,  is  equally 
incurable.    It  is  easy  to  stop  each  nostril,  and  thus  to  tell  from  which 
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the  noise  proceeds;  jet,  for  its  removal,  the  affection  demtMids  a  pnrelj 
experimental  destmction  of  parts,  so  ample,  that  even  yeterinary  science 
shrinks  from  the  attempt. 

However,  to  such  chances  the  life  of  a  horse  is  exposed.  The  indul- 
gence of  a  habit  which  adds  to  the  animal's  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
foot  passenger,  is  regarded  as  objectionable  in  one  position,  while  it  is 
admired  in  another  situation ;  the  advent  of  the  smallest  excrescence  in 
a  large  cavity  can  deteriorate  the  value  of  a  life.  A  loss  of  value  entails 
loss  of  caste.  The  life  descends  to  harder  work  and  lessened  care.  The 
first  step  taken,  the  others  rapidly  succeed ;  fpr  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  lower  classes  appear  to  advantage,  when  the 
custody  of  a  beautiful  animal  is  morally  considered. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THX  THROAT— ^ra  AOOIDINTS  AND  ITS  DIBXAfisa 

80BB  THEOAT. 

Therb  iH,  among  horse  owners,  mnch  dispute  as  to  the  proper  mode 

or  harnessing  a  horse.     Geatilit;  has  no  feeling  either  for  itself  or  with 

aaj  of  the  many  lives  by  which  it  is  sarrounded ;  this  vice  of  modem 

time  delighta  in  labored  imposture,  and  is  always  best  pleased  when  it 


is  mistaken  for  something  that  it  is  not  Qentility  favors  the  nse  of  a 
bearing-rein  in  the  horse's  harness.  The  object  is  to  keep  np  the  head, 
and  to  give  to  an  animal  with  a  ewe  neck  the  aspect  of  one  having  a 
lofty  crest  The  artiGce  is  very  transparent ;  it  shonld  deceive  nobody 
save  him  who  is  foolish  enongh  to  adopt  it ;  bnt  it  deprives  the  poor 
horse  of  no  little  of  its  natural  power.  Gentlemen's  coachmen  complain 
of  the  work  when  their  horses  are  driven  ten  miles  daily,  although  the 
distance  may  be  repeatedly  broken  by  visits  and  by  shopping.  The  cabs 
of  London  can  only  employ  the  horses  which  gentlemen  have  discarded; 
with  these  last  vehicles,  however,  no  bearing-reins  are  adopted.  The 
cast-off  animal  that  previously  failed  over  ten  miles,  when  reduced  to 
the  rank,  has  to  poll  loads  which  no  genteel  carriage  would  carry,  and 
496) 
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to  trave]  a  anlBoient  distance  to  -puj  horse,  driver,  cooTejutce,  and  pro- 
prietor.  In  the  possibility  of  sncli  a  contrast  is,  perhaps,  best  exemplified 
tiie  cmelty  of  the  bearing-reia 

'When  the  fine  stmctnre  of  the  horse's  body  is  r^arded,  and  we  refiecl 
that  a  creatDTe  of  so  beaatifol  a  A-ame  is  bj  man's  will  taken  from  the 
fields,  where  every  bite  of  grass  is  of  a  different  flavor — now  hot  and 
pungent  by  an  admixtnre  of  the  bnttercnp,  then  cool  and  bland  by  the 
marsh-mallow  mingling  with  the  morsel — where,  unknown  as  yet  to  toil, 
snch  Bostenance  is  sufficient  for  growth  and  idleness;  when  we  conaider 
that  an  animal  is.saddenly  snatched  from  snch  a  diet,  every  monthfol  of 
v^ich  was  endowed  not  only  with  a  varied  taste,  bat  with  a  change  of 
perfiime ;  when  we  feebly  conjeetnre  how  grateful  this  ever- varying  savor 
mnst  have  rendered  herbage  to  any  being  posaessed  of  the  admirable 
sense  of  smell  with  which  tiie  equine  species  ore  gifted,  it  ctm  create  bnt 
small  surprise  that,  when  taken  into  stables,  put  to  exhauatiDg  labor, 
and  day  after  day  made  to  eat  a  stinted  allowance  of  dry  food,  the  same- 
ness of  the  diet  and  the  change  in  habit  should  occasionally  derange  the 
digestion.  Bors  throat  is,  however,  freqnently  a  sign  of  some  graver 
disorder ;  the  affection  should,  therefore,  be  cautiously  treated  as  a  local 
malady. 

When  it  is  present,  the  symptoms  are  a  constant  deglutition  of  saliva, 
a  want,  of  appetite,  accompanied  by  an  inability  to  swallow  liquids.    The 
pail  being  presented,  the  act  of  drinking  is  accomplished  with  evident 
effort;  the  drops  are  forced  down  by  a  series  of  jerks,  which  ore  often 
made  more  emphatic  by  an  aud- 
ible accompaniment.  Kotwith- 
Btonding  this  labor,  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  flaid  ent«rs  the 
^llet,  the  greater  part  return- 
ing by  the  nostrils. 

So  soon  as  this  is  observed, 
throw  the  horse  np,  for  gore 
throat  is  always  attended  with 
weakness.  Clothe  fUly,  band- 
age the  legs,  place  in  a  well- 
Tentilated  and  amply  littered 
loose  box;  feed  upon  green 
meat  for  a  conple  of  days,  at 

the  same  time  always  having       ^  „„^  ,^  ,„  „^^  murmao  n  »Dn. 
present  a  pail  of  thick,  well- 
made  grnel,  which  should  be  regularly  changed,  thrice  daily.     Uomlng, 
noon,  and  night,  a  pottle  of  bruised  oats,  with  a  bandfnl  of  old  beans 
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distaibnted  among  them,  should  be  scalded,  and,  when  blood-warm,  placed 
in  the  manger. 

Freqaentlj,  this  is  all  that  is  required,  and  the  disorder  is  well  cured, 
which  yields  without  medicine.  Should  the  bowels  prove  obstinate,  and 
after  the  second  day  continue  constipated,  a  mild  dose  of  solution  of 
aloes  should  be  administered. 

Solation  of  aloes Four  ounces. 

Essence  of  aniseseed Half  an  ounce. 

Water One  pint. 

Mix,  and  give. 
This,  with  the  diet  previouslj  recommended,  is  rarely  required,  as  the 
food  alone,  so  far  as  the  author's  experience  can  justify  an  opinion,  never 
fails  in  relaxing  the  body.  However,  should  the  sore  throat  remain, 
dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
Hold  up  the  head  of  the  animal  and  put  half  a  pint  of  this  liquid  into 
the  mouth ;  allow  the  fluid  to  be  retained  for  thirty  seconds,  then  take 
away  the  support,  and  the  medicine  will  run  from  the  lips.  Repeat  this 
frequently,  or  from  six  to  eight  times  during  the  day. 

If  the  soreness  of  the  throat  should  appear  indisposed  to  heal,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  should  seem  inclined  to  spread,  lose  no  time  in  resorting  to 
the  next  preparation.  Permanganate  of  potash,  (prepared  by  Squireq, 
chemist,  of  Oxford  Street,)  half  a  pint;  distilled  water,  one  gallon ;  half 
a  pint  to  be  used  to  cleanse  the  horse's  mouth,  in  the  manner  just  directed 
for  diluted  belladonna,  six  times  daily,  or — 

Chloride  of  zinc  .    .    '. Three  drachms. 

Extract  of  belladonna Half  an  ounce. 

Tincture  of  capsicums '.    .    Two  drachms. 

Water One  gallon. 

Mix,  and  use  as  directed  for  the  previous  recipe. 
Occasionally  the  disease  does  not  spread,  but,  spite  of  our  best  en- 
deavors, it  will  remain  stationary.  Then  try  the  brewers'  stout.  Give 
one  quart  morning  and  evening.  However,  see  that  the  animal  has  the 
beer,  for  men  are  partial  to  that  fluid,  even  more  than  horses.  Should 
no  change  be  remarked  in  forty-eight  hours,  blister  the  throat.  Do  this 
with  one  part  of  powdered  cantharides  soaked  for  a  month  in  seven 
parts  of  olive  oil,  adding  to  the  whole  one  part  by  weight  of  camphor. 
Bub  this  oil,  when  filtered  through  blotting  paper,  into  the  throat  for 
ten  minutes  in  summer,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  winter. 

All  the  endeavors  may  be  useless.  Then  cast  the  horse.  Have  ready 
some  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  distilled  water — five  grains  of  the 
active  salt  to  one  ounce  of  the  fluid.  Saturate  in  the  solution  a  sponge 
four  inches  wide,  tied  on  to  the  end  of  a  stick  eighteen  inches  long. 
Have  the  sponge  made  as  dry  as  possible  without  squeezing  it     Put  a 
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balling  iron  into  the  month.  Insert  the  sponge  through  the  iron,  and 
having  pushed  it  down  to  the  back  of  the  tongue,  rapidly  press  it  against 
the  side  of  the  caritj.  Be  prepared  for  what  yon  are  about  to  do,  and 
do  it  quickly.  The  operation  stops  the  breathing,  and  calls  forth  the 
resistance  which  is  natural  to  impending  suffocation. 

The  horse  being  released,  gire  the  following  ball,  in  addition  to  the 
stout,  twice  each  day : — 

Powdered  oak  bark  and  treacle,  a  sufficiency  of  each  to  form  a  mass. 

If  none  of  these  measures  are  successful,  the  sore  throat  must  be  the 
symptom  only  of  some  greater  disorder,  and  all  local  remedies,  in  that 
case,  must  be  ingulfed  in  the  general  treatment.  However,  it  is  not 
every  measure  which  will  cure  every  sore  throat.  In  young  horses,  when 
first  taken  from  the  pure  air  into  the  contaminated  atmosphere  of  most 
stables,  such  affections  are  common;  but  in  old  animals  they  are  gen- 
erally most  severe.  It  is  a  usual  plan  to  turn  a  horse  out  to  grass 
when  afflicted  with  obstinate  sore  throat :  this  is  cruel.  The  animal, 
whose  labor  we  enjoyed  during  its  health,  has  a  positive  claim  on  us 
for  kindness  and  for  care  when  overtaken  by  disease.  Moreover,  those 
who  laugh  at  the  above  may  become  serious,  when  they  are  informed 
that  animals  turned  to  grass  for  sore  throat  are  not  unfrequently  taken 
up  virulently  glandered.  So  closely  are  moral  duty  and  self-interest 
associated,  when  the  operation  of  both  is  rightly  considered. 


COUGH. 

Cough  is  too  often  caused  by  unhealthy  lodging.  Few  stables  are 
perfectly  drained  and  ventilated ;  the  very  great  majority  are  close  with 
impurity.  No  surprise,  then,  need  be  exhibited,  if  the  entrance  to  the 
air-passages  should  display  disease,  when  an  animal,  so  naturally  cleanly, 
is  imprisoned  in  the  space  man  is  too  thoughtless  to  keep  uncontaminated. 

The  larynx  is  the  seat  of  cough,  when  the  affection  exists  by  itself, 
although  the  annoyance  is  often  a  symptom  of  some  other  derangement, 
and  may  then  spring  from  laryngeal  sympathy  with  some  comparatively 
remote  organ.  It  may  arise  from  a  very  trivial  cause,  as  teething ;  or 
it  may  be  a  sign  attendant  on  the  worst  of  disorders,  as  farcy  and 
glanders.  Broken  wind,  roaring,  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  chronic  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  worms,  etc.  etc.,  all  are  attended  by 
cough,  which  is  more  frequently  present  as  a  symptom  than  as  a  disease. 
Hot  stables,  coarse  and  dusty  provender,  rank  bedding,  and  irregular 
work,  are  the  general  provocatives  of  cough,  as  a  distinct  affection. 

The  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  noise  which  constitutes  the 
^hief  symptom  of  the  disorder.     Cough  consists  in  spasm  of  all  the 
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muscles  or  expiration.  The  air  ia  violently  expelled,  uid  an  explosivt 
soond  is  the  consequence.  Dnring  this  spaem,  the  soft  palate  is  raised, 
anij  the  breath  Is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  month  as  well  as  through 
the  nostrils.  The  horse,  as  a  rale,  being  able  only  to  respire  through 
the  nostrilB. 

The  characteristic  noise  is  generally  annoying  to  the  master.  'Warmth, 
however,  is  popnlarly  esteemed  the  care  for  cold.  The  hone  proprietor, 
therefore,  thrasts  his  animal  into  an  abode  heated  by  impnrity,  only  to 
find  the  annoyance  aggravated.  This  fact  is  soon  explained.  Btablea 
are  not  heated  by  Gre  or  by  wat«r ;  their  warmth  is  entirely  derived  from 
the  fermentation  of  excrement.  Were  they  well  ventilated,  efficiently 
bnilt  and  cleanly  kept,  these  places,  having  no  artificial  heat,  mpst  be 
cold;  bnt  the  owner  loves  warmth;  it  feels  so  comfortable-,  it  is  so 
nice  t    He  does  not  inquire  if  it  is  derived  from  the  right  source ;  he 


hates  the  bother  of  investigating.  Ifothing  can  he  proper  If  yon  are  to 
consnlt  medical  men  I  They  talk  and  discuss,  bnt  no  good  comes  of 
their  verbosity  I  And  by  such  sayings,  the  horse  proprietor  blinds  his 
Judgment,  permitting  to  coDtinne  the  evil  which  ignorance  inatitntes. 
Chronio  eongh  cannot,  when  thns  treated,  amend.  It  continaes  till  the 
membrane  covering  the  larynx  be  thickened  and  morbidly  sensitive ;  then 
the  congh  is  an  appendage  to  the  life,  and  roaring  is  its  companion. 

For  Uie  cnre  of  chronic  congh,  scald  and  crush  the  oats,  damp  the 
hay,  and  give  thin  gmel  or  linseed  tea  for  drink.  At  the  same  time  see 
tliat  the  fdr  Is  pure ;  the  human  nose  is  a  sufficiently  good  test  of  at- 
mosphere—Aat  of  the  stable  should  not  smell  of  horses,  or  of  any  taint 
whatever.  If  the  ventilation  is  good,  tiie  drainage  clear,  and  the  bed- 
ding clean,  the  interior  of  a  stable  shbuld  be  as  odorless  as  any  lady's 
apartment. 
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Coagby  or  the  noise  which  accompanies  stages  of  diflerent  disorders, 
will  be  described  as  the  yarioas  affections  of  which  it  is  a  symptom  are 
passed  before  the  reader.  Chronic  congh,  or  the  sound  that  foUows  a 
draught  of  cold  water,  and  is  heard  when  the  horse  quits  the  stable  for 
the  open  air,  is  most  distressing.  It  is  a  constant  accompaniment  during 
the  commencement  of  a  journey,  and  requires  that  the  food  and  lodgii^ 
should  be  looked  to.  Clothe  warmly,  and  giro  half  a  pint  of  the  follow* 
ing,  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  thrice  daily : — 

Extract  of  belladonna  (mbbed  down  in  a  pint 

of  cold  water) One  drachm. 

Tincture  of  sqnills Ten  onnces. 

Tincture  of  ipecacuanha Eight  ounces. 

Mix. 

If  no  beneficial  change  be  witnessed,  try  the  subjoined : — 

Barbadoes  tar  (or  common  tar  if  none  other 

be  at  hand) Half  an  ounce. 

Calomel 'Five  grains. 

Linseed  meal A  sufficiency. 

Mix,  and  giye  as  one  ball,  night  and  morning. 

Should  no  improvement  result,  the  next  may  be  substituted : — 

Powdered  aloes *  One  drachm. 

Balsam  of  copaiba ,  Three  drachms. 

Cantharides Three  grains. 

Common  mass A  sufficiency. 

Mix,  and  give  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

A  bundle  of  cut  grass,  every  day,  has  done  much  good  in  the  spring; 
so,  also,  has  a  lump  of  rock  salt  placed  in  the  manger,  during  any  season 
of  the  year.  The  horse,  however,  should  be  observed.  If  it  eat  the 
litter,  no  straw,  during  the  daytime,  should  cover  the  stall;  and,  at 
night,  a  muzzle  should  be  fixed  upon  the  animal.  The  cough  must  be 
more  than  of  a  simple  character  which  does  not  vanish  before  the  pro- 
posed measures  are  exhausted.  Cut  roots,  also,  are  beneficial  during 
this  disease.  The  hay  should  not  be  abundant,  and  should  always  be 
moistened.  But,  above  all  things,  attend  to  the  drainage  and  ventila- 
tion of  the  stable. 

LARYNGITIS. 

The  common  cause  of  this  disorder  is  foul  stables.  When  we  see  the 
animal  associated  with  the  nobleman  in  his  pride,  and  linked  as  the  will- 
ing slave  of  the  merchant  for  his  profit,  it  does  seem  strange  that  a  crea- 
ture, thus  connected,  should  be  subject  to  disease  from  scant  and  tainted 
lodging.    When  we  consider  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view,  and 
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regard  the  eantUial  frame-work,  animated  "bj  the  affectioaate  dispoaldon 
of  the  horse,  it  Bonnda  more  tlian  crael,  to  ss;  the  most  valaable  and 
amiable  assistant  man  has  on  earth  dies  neglected  in  age,  and,  daring 
tlie  vigor  of  its  prime,  encounters  disease  from  the  niggard  prorision 
made  for  its  welfare.  The  devotion  of  a  life  onght  to  entitle  the  laborer 
to  breathing  apace,  after  the  labor  of  the  day  has  ended.  Bat  noblemen, 
professional  men,  merchants,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  all  sin  in  this  respect 
alike.  The  horse,  when  not  toiling,  is  pnshed  away  into  the  narrowest 
possible  limits.  The  prisoner  ia  permitted  only  to  breathe  a  limited 
quantity  of  the  air  which  natnre  has  supplied  in  so  great  abundance  and 
in  sach  purity.  That  quantity  must,  from  the  time  of  close  confinement, 
be  frequently  respired  during  the  night ;  and,  when  the  air  of  the  place 
has  become  hot  and  heavy,  the  qnadmped,  at  the  command  of  its  attend- 
ant, quits  its  abode  for  the  cold  atmosphere  without  the  walls. 

The  pare  air  which  circulates  about  our  globe  is  certainly  much  to 
be  preferred  to  the  close  interior  of  the  stable.  Tet,  to  the  larynx,  in 
some  measure  accustomed  to  the  last,  a  sudden  draught  of  the  first  is  the 
almost  certain  source  of  disease.  It  acts  as  a  stimulant  upon  a  part 
rendered  delicate  by  abiding  in  a  morbid  medium.  It  operates  violently 
npon  a  structure  wbich  had  almost  become  familiarized  with  impurity. 
Inflammation  is  the  result,  and  laryngitis  is  established. 

The  symptoms  are  broadly  marked  and  prominently  characterized. 
Dullness  is  present.  There  is  a  slight  enlargement,  which  may  be  ob- 
served externally,  and  over  the  region  of  the 
larynx.  The  most  distant  attempt  to  handle 
the  throat  produces  energetic  resistance.  The 
head  is  carried  awkwardly,  as  though  the  neck 
were  "stiff."  A  short  coagh  is  frequently  to 
be  heard  almost  at  every  inspiration.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  often  to  be  detect«d 
a  hoarse  sound,  which  becomes  a  sort  of 
grunt,  when  the  ear  is  placed  against  the 
trachea.  The  breath  is  harried  and  catch- 
ing; the  pulse  is  full  and  throbbing;  while 
the  nasal  membrane  approaches  to  a  scarlet 
hue. 

The  pulse  requires  the  first  attention.     It 

must  be  rendered  less  frequent  and  more 

^T^^^*"'    =■         soft,  by  drachm  doses  of  tincture  of  aconite 

root  in  wineglasses  of  water,  which  shonld 

be  repeated  every  half  hoar.     This  is  better  than  blood-letting,  as  laryn- 

gitis  is  to  be  most  dreaded  because  of  ita  tendency  to  assome  the  chronic 
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tontL  This  tendency  yenesection  faTora;  ihereforey  save  nnder  profea* 
sional  adyice,  refrain  from  bleeding. 

After  the  pulse,  the  breathing  next  demands  oar  care.  Warmth  and 
moisture  are  cnratiye  and  pleasant  to  an  inflamed  surface.  Procure  the 
steaming-bag,  and  keep  it  almost  constantly  applied.  The  steaming-bag 
in  laryngitis  is  of  the  first  importance.  A  day's  delay  in  its  use  may  so 
aggravate  the  disorder  as  to  oblige  the  resort  to  tracheotomy. 

Should  the  steaming  apparatus  appear  to  distress  the  animal,  it  must 
be  used  only  for  a  limited  period,  and  be  reapplied  after  its  efifect  has 
subsided.  To  aid  its  operation,  some  soft  hay  must  be  obtained.  Soak 
this  in  boiling  water  and  fix  it  upon  the  throat,  by  means  of  an  eight- 
tailed  bandage,  a  representation  of  which  is  given  below. 


mwt^Ama  bahdasi. 

A  piece  of  stont  canTM  or  flumel.  one  yard  and  a  quarter  long,  and  nine  inchea  wide,  is  proenred. 
Three  slita  are  to  be  made  at  either  end;  each  ahoald  be  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep.  Thia  is  placed  round 
the  throat  and  the  ends  are  tied,  four  in  flront  of,  and  four  behind  the  ears. 

So  soon  as  the  animal  appears  capable  of  enduring  interference,  the 
appended  drink  should  be  given  thrice  daily.  While  administering  it, 
watch  the  horse  with  the  utmost  attention.  If  the  slightest  inclination 
to  cough  be  exhibited,  immediately  lower  the  head,  or  the  liquid  may, 
during  the  spasm,  be  drawn  down  the  windpipe.  It  is  far  better  to  lose 
much  physic  than  to  kill  one  animal.  It  will,  generally,  be  more  readily 
swallowed,  if  made  blood  warm :  on  no  account  should  the  twitch  be  used  ' 
or  the  jaws  be  forced  widely  asunder.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  should  be 
inserted  into  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  and  the  quadruped  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  its  discretion  as  to  the  time  occupied  before  each  gulp  is 
swallowed. 

Infusion  of  squills Two  ounces. 

Infusion  of  ipecacuanha   ....    Two  ounces. 

Infusion  of  aconite ^  Half  an  ounce. 

Extract  of  belladonna One  drachm,  rubbed  down  with  a 

pint  of  warm  water. 
Mix,  and  give  thrice  daQy. 

The  lodging  should  be  a  cool,  well-aired  and  thickly-littered  loose 
box;  The  legs  ought  to  be  bandaged  and  the  body  fully  clothed.  The 
food,  during  the  violence  of  the  disorder,  must  consist  only  of  well-made 
gruel.  It  may  be  untouched;  but,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  changed, 
thrice  daily,  for  no  one  can  tell  when  the  appetite  may  return. 
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The  eigna  of  tlte  diiease  becoming  worse  are,  increued  noise  in  the 
breatliing;  tlie  respiration  and  pulse  qnicken;  the  congh  ia  snppressed ; 
die  nasftl  membrane  changes  to  a  leaden  hne;  the  standing  becomes 
unsteady;  the  horse  mores  abont;  partial  sweats  break  forth,  ete. 

The  symptoms  of  improrement  are,  the  membrane  becoming  paler,  or 
more  natural  in  color;  tlie  congh  growing  freer  or  louder;  a  white, 
Uiick  discharge  flowing  from  the  nostrils;  the  breathing,  also,  is  easier 
and  less  noisy;  together  with  the  general  demonstrations  of  health. 

Then  a  little  moist  and  anccnlent  food  may  be  allowed,  but  nothing 
harsh  or  fibrous  should  be  presented.  When  the  amendment  is  con- 
firmed,  a  seton,  or,  in  other  words,  a  piece  of  tape,  may  be  pat  between 
the  akin  and  fiesh,  in  tbe  place  indicated  by  one  of  the  next  engraringB. 

The  seton  ^onld  be  moTed  daily,  and  onght  to  be  kept  in  ao  long 
only  as  is  neceaaary  for  the  secreUon  of  healthy  pns.  That  object  being 
obtained,  cnt  off  one  of  the  knots,  and  by  pulling  at  the  other,  withdraw 
the  ^ent.  Some  slight  alteration  is  next  made  in  the  solidity  or  dry- 
ness of  the  food ;  and  then  the  neck  or  throat  is  blistered,  the  size  and 
extent  of  the  blister  being  indicated  in  a  anbjoined  illustration. 


The  action  of  the  veaicatory  having  subsided,  the  natural  food  maybe 
returned  to,  only  with  certain  cantions.  The  hay  mnat  be  shaken  out, 
to  remoTe  dust,  and  it  should  also  be  picked,  to  take  away  any  harsh 
substances,  pieces  of  stick,  or  thistle  leaves.  Then,  the  fodder  being 
perfectly  clean,  should  be  sprinkled  with  water  and  allowed  to  remain 
soaking,  at  least  six  hours  prior  to  its  being  placed  before  the  animal. 
The  oats,  likewise,  should  be  twice  sifted  and  once  examined  thoronghly 
by  the  hand.  Afterward,  warm  water  ought  to  be  freely  poured  upon 
them,  and  the  grain  be  permitted  to  soak  six  hours  before  being  put 
into  flie  manger. 

The  popular  opinion  declares  sore  throat  to  be  always  present  during 
laryngitis.     That  notion  springe  from  the  horse  always  quidding,  or  re- 
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Jecting  the  pellet  it  has  masticated,  while  suffering  under  an  attack  of 
the  last-mentioned  disease.  The  two  disorders,  howeyer,  are  distinct; 
likewise  the  remedies  for  each  are 
separate.  The  qniddingy  during  lar- 
yngitis, springs  from  the  act  of  de- 
glutition, obliging  the  sore  and  in- 
flamed lamyz  to  rise  and  press  the 
pellet  against  the  roof  of  the  fances. 
That  act  occasions  mnch  pain ;  hence 
the  aversion  to  swallow  solid  sub- 
stances.   Sore  throat  is,  howeyer,  by  .  „«,„  ^  .„  .^  «,  n^,.,M« 

'  '       •^  A  HOMl  nr  TBI  ACT  07  QXTXDDIIfQ. 

no  means  the  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  laryngitis.  Neither  are  the  bowels  invariably  confined  during 
the  disease.  It  has  been  knpwn  that  the  purgation  existed  in  such 
energy  as  to  require  remedies.  Consequently,  no  absolute  plan  of  treat- 
ment can  be  laid  down.  However,  depletion  should  be  avoided  to  every 
extent  which  may  be  possible.  The  chronic  form  of  the  malady,  conse- 
quent upon  debility,  is  to  be  much  dreaded.  Effusion  into  the  mem* 
brane,  covering  the  rim  of  the  larynx  and  its  attendant  roaring,  is  too 
frequently  the  result  of  that  weakness  which  is  produced  by  active 
measures.  Among  the  lesser  evils  are  cough,  which  not  unfrequently 
proves  but  the  precursor  of  more  potent  ills.  Therefore,  while  laryngitis 
lasts,  rather  check  the  fever  by  gentle  measures  than  resort  to  antimonials, 
niter,  or  the  host  of  lowering  agents. 

So  soon  as  the  case  is  observed,  change  the  stable :  the  horse  will  do 
far  better  in  the  open  air  than  in  the  foul  atmosphere  which  originated 
and  must  aggravate  the  disorder.  Bain,  snow^  or  frost  are  more  whol^ 
some  than  the  polluted  warmth  man's  most  humble  slave  is  too  often 
doomed  to  inhale.  The  roofs  of  many  stables  are  terribly  low ;  in  no 
building  of  this  kind  is  the  covering  too  high.  The  welfare  of  the  horse 
seems  always  sacrified  to  the  imaginary  interests  of  its  master.  Thus, 
above  the  stable  is  built  a  loft  for  the  hay  and  a  residence  for  the  groom. 
To  save  expense,  the  building  is  raised  as  small  a  distance  from  the 
ground  as  possible.  The  height  of  modem  buildings  would  be  by  no 
means  extravagant,  were  an  entire  stable  of  ordinary  dimensions  left  free 
for  a  single  quadruped  to  breathe  in.  A  puerile  parsimony,  however, 
denies  the  huge  lungs  of  the  animal  the  only  food  life  cannot  do  without^ 
for  even  a  short  space.  Disease  and  death  consequently  soon  waste 
treble  the  money  ample  accommodation  would  not  have  consumed. 
Ignorance  is  the  most  expensive  quality  a  proprietor  of  horse-flesh  can 
indulge;  for  nature  invariably  refuses  to  be  made  subject  to  man's 
convenience. 


»    I 
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BOARING. 


A  horse  is  said  to  roar  when,  dnring  progression,  he  emits  any  nnnataral 
sound.  The  noise  is  not  exactly  of  the  same  intensity  in  any  two  animals. 
Some  creatures  roar  so  loud  as  to  attract  attention  from  the  foot  pas* 
sengers;  others  have  so  triTial  a  defect  in  this  particular,  that  it  can 
only  be  detected  after  a  breathing  gallop.  In  all,  howeyer,  it  materially 
lessens  the  value. 

It  is  usual  to  cough  horses  suspected  of  being  roarers;  this,  howeTer, 
is  wrong.  The  constant  pinching  of  the  larynx  may  induce  the  affection. 
The  cough  of  a  confirmed  roarer,  however,  is  peculiar.  It  consist  of  a 
double  effort;  a  spasmodic  expulsion  of  the  air,  followed  by  a  deep  and 
audible  inspiration. 

The  best  mode  of  detecting  a  roarer^  where  exercise  is  forbidden 
or  impossible,  is  to  get  a  stick  and  to  quietly  approach  the  suspected 
animal.  Having  reached  the  head,  take  a  short  hold  of  the  halter,  and 
all  at  once  display  the  weapon,  at  the  same  time  making  a  pretense  as 
though  about  to  use  it  violently  upon  the  abdomen.  The  horse  in  alarm 
will  run  toward  the  manger,  and,  if  a  roarer,  the  action  will  be  accom- 
panied by  an  audible  grunt  This  proof,  taken  with  the  refhsal  to  allow 
the  horse  to  be  tried,  is  generally  conclusive ;  though  by  itself  the  test 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Many  horses  that  are  not  roarers  will 
sometimes  grunt  under  the  emotion  of  fear. 

Of  roaring  there  are  two  kinds,  acute  and  chronic.  Acute  roaring 
is  that  which  is  merely  symptomatic  of  a  disease.  It  may  be  produced 
by  the  tumor  of  strangles  compressing  the  larynx ;  by  the  impediment, 
in  choking,  being  situated  so  high  up  as  to  interfere  with  the  breathing ; 
and  by  many  other  causes.  In  these  cases  remove  the  excitant,  and  the 
effect  will  immediately  cease.  Acute  roaring  is,  therefore,  a  very  trivial 
affair,  excepting  so  far  as  it  indicates  the  severity  of  the  complainti 
which  generates  the  affection. 

Ohronio  roaring  is  a  very  different  business.  This  mostly  results  from 
the  abuse  to  which  a  generous  animal  is  subject,  dnring  the  early  period 
of  its  domestication.  A  carriage  horse  may  be  serviceable,  and  even 
dashing,  when  the  twentieth  year  has  passed ;  but  the  vast  majority  of 
these  animals  perish  before  maturity  is  reached.  A  handsome  pair  of 
Cleveland  bays  pull  some  fashionable  lady  round  the  park,  before  their 
bones  are  formed  or  the  teeth  perfected.  The  animals  have  also  to  take 
their  mistress  the  circle  of  morning  calls,  and  to  be  smartly  stopped  short 
at  the  door  of  every  house  she  visits,  while  their  sinews  are  still  soft  and 
yielding.  They  have  to  "  go  faster,"  when  their  mistress  is  in  a  hurry, 
and  have  to  wait  her  pleasure  when  she  is  disposed  to  linger.    They 
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h»e  to  do  all  this,  while  their  bodies  are  distorted  by  the  bearing-rein , 
tiie  balance  of  their  firamea  being  violently  made  to  conform  to  the 
capriciooa  notions  of  modern  fashion.  -  For  the  illnatration  of  this  snb- 
Ject,  an  animal,  with  a  head  rather  well  put  on,  baa  been  choaeD.  The 
engraving  represents  a  horse  undergoing  the  torture  of  the  bearing-rein. 
The  next  illnstration  exhibits  the  horse  carrying  its  head  as  it  wonld, 
were  it  f^  to  exercise  a  choice.  The  reader  is  not  asked  which  delinea- 
tion looks  the  best  Any  appeal  to  his  taste  is  forborne,  becaase  the 
generality  of  eyes  are  perverted  by  the  dictates  of  cnstom. 


Bnt  he  is  asked  to  inspect  the  representations.  Let  him  look  well 
and  long  at  them ;  then  declare  which  appears  most  at  ease.  Let  his 
heart  instmct  his  eyes,  and,  to  its  teaching,  let  him  subject  his  liking; 
for  there  can  be  no  beauty  where  constraint  is  perceptible.  In  the  most 
TigorouB  of  the  ancient  statuary  repose  may  be  abeent,  the  muscles  may 
be  strained  and  the  attitude  violent ;  still  all  the  parte  balance.  "Tes," 
it  may  be  replied,  "  but  in  the  Elgin  marbles  the  horses'  heads  are  thrown 
back."  So  they  are;  but  not  fixed  back.  The  horses  are  ridden  without 
bridles.  The  elevation  of  the  head,  therefore,  denotes  spirit,  and  repre- 
sents no  more  than  the  action  of  a  moment  The  modem  carriage 
horse,  whether  giJloping,  trotting,  or  standing  still,  always  has  the  head 
in  one  attitude,  save  when  the  mnzzle  is  thrown  into  the  ur  to  ease,  for 
an  instant,  the  pdned  angles  of  the  month,  inhumanly  tugged  at  by  the 
bearing-rein. 

Which  of  the  foregoing  engravings  looks  most  at  ease  f  Does  not 
the  fashionable  horse  appear  suffering  constraint  and  torture  f  The  face 
is  disguised  and  concealed  by  the  harness;  but  enough  is  left  visible  to 
suggest  the  agony  compulsion  inflicts.  "Pride," says  the  proverb,  "has 
no  feeling."  Therefore,  no  expectation  is  formed  of  any  appeal  to  the 
behiooable  oircles ;  hut  by  the  ignorance  of  the  public  is  this  barbarity 
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Ucensed.     Were  the  muB  properly  infonned,  the  hooting  of  the  popn- 
Uce  woald  soon  drive  fuhion  into  a  more  humane  usage. 
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The  left  engraving  represents  the  larynx  in  a  state  of  health.  The 
larynx  is  the  most  sensitive  organ  in  the  body.  If  a  cmmb  of  bread,  a 
particle  of  salt,  or  a  drop  of  water  "go  the  wrong  way,"  or  enter  the 
larynx,  everybody  has  felt  the  convnlsive  oonghing  that  immediately 
ensnes.  Tet  this  larynx,  so  exqaisitively  sensitive,  and  so  resentful  of 
the  lightest  tonch,  is  forced  out  of  place  and  shape  by  the  adoption  of 
the  beariog-rein.  The  whole  weight  of  the  head  is  made  to  press  against 
the  larynx ;  the  action  of  the  part  is  stopped ;  certain  muscles  are  throws 
ont  of  nse.  Kow,  doom  a  part  to  constant  rest,  and  paralysis  soon 
results.  This  is  exactly  what  follows  the  often  long  stoppage  of  tihat 
ftaedom  which  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  any  structure.  Certain  of 
tJie  mnscles  are  absorbed;  they  lose  their  bulk  and  part  with  their  color; 
their  function  is  destroyed:  the  consequence  is,  the  horse  becomes  % 
confirmed  and  on  incurable  roarer. 

So  fearftal  a  result,  as  a  life  of  anguish  to  any  creature,  might  be 
thought  BuEBcient  to  amend  a  triviality  like  the  whim  of  foshion.  Still, 
sad  as  that  consequence  is,  it  is  not  all  which  this  folly  engenders,  r 

The  larynx,  sensitive  and  delicately  constructed,  is  formed  upon  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  cartilage.  This  substance  is  slowly  organized  and  very 
yielding.     The  stmcturea  of  the  youthful  horse's  frame  are  not  con- 
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firmod.     AM  are  soft,  eapeciolljr  a  Bobataace  natorallf  semi-elaBtlo.     The 
bearing-rein  forces  tlie  head  apou  the  neck ;  the  la^nz  thereby  is  com- 
preseed.     It  aisameB  strange  forms,  vhen  it  is  forced  ftom  ita  natural 
position.     Aa  mataritj'  arriTes,  the  rarions 
stractnres   harden.     Then  distortioa   of   the 
larynx  becomes  fixed.     This  orgao  has  been 
taken  from  the  bodies  of  old  animals,  of  the 
shape  here  depicted.     The  morbid  specimen, 
from  which  the  following  was  copied,  is,  nn- 
fbrtanatelf,  too  common,  as  the  late  Professor 
Sewell  clearly  demonstrated.     Bnt,  what  a* 
price  is  this   to  pay  for  fashion — ^to  ait  for 
honrs  behind  a  noble  creature,  whose  exer- 
tions are  adding  to  our  pleasure,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  entailing  deformity  npon  the 

animal  I  Physical  soundness  is  of  far  more  ^^  meat  m  lumTM* 
importance  to  the  horse  than  to  t^e  hnman  ^^ ia'^am-  """*** 
being.  The  ralae  of  the  qnadmped,  its  man- 
ner of  life,  its  kind  of  treatment,  tlie  saficiency  of  its  food,  and  thecom- 
paratire  comfort  of  its  lodging, — all  are  regulated  by  the  soundness  of 
its  body. 

There  are  those  who  assert  roaring  is  no  injury  to  the  powers  of  a 
horse.     Certain  animals,  to  be  sure,  can  hunt  and  keep  a  good  pace, 
ahhosgh  thos  afflicted;  hut  Nimrod  (as  the  well-known,  late  sporting 
writer  called  himself)  soon  found  ont  to  his  cost  that  all  roarers  were 
not  fit  to  ride  across  country.     The  writer  has  seen  a  sailor,  deprived  of 
one  leg,  dance  a  hornpipe  with  wonderfnl'agility;  hot  it  would  be  folly, 
therefore,  to  say  sailors  were  not  injured  as  dancers  by  the  loss  of  a 
Umb.     l%at  which  impedes  the  free  passage  of  air  to  the  Innga  must  be 
a  rather  serious  detriment  to  exertion.    The 
cab  proprietors  of  London,  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  very  sound  animals,  and 
then  to  let  them  out  at  so  much  per  day  to 
strange  drivers,  have  discovered  a  way  to 
prevent  the  noise  generally  made  by  roarers. 
This  end  is  attained  by  placing  a  pad  under 
a  portion  of  the  harness.     In  the  following 
engraving  this  pad  is  indicated  by  a  white 

mark ;  though  in  reality  it  is  so  colored  as      ^^  oimuji's  uudt  m  Boumm. 
to  blend  with  the  coat  of  the  horse.     It 

presses  upon  the  nostrils  near  to  their  openings,  and  by  thus  limiting 
the  extent  of  their  expansion,  by  controlling  the  space  through  which 
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the  air  Jias  to  pass,  it  also  commands  the  quantity  of  atmosphere  which 
IS  inspired  Thns  the  bulk  of  air  is  regolated  to  the  dlminntion  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  horse  breathes  freer,  and  no  noise  is  made 
daring  the  act.  Yet,  although  such  a  contriyance  may  do  Tery  well  for 
a  London  cab,  the  pace  of  which  is  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it 
eyidently  is  unsuited  to  the  field,  where  everything  depends  on  the 
capacity  of  the  lungs,  and  nothing  upon  the  sound  made  during  in- 
spiration. 

Other  causes  are  mentioned  by  different  writers  as  proTocatives  of 
roaring,  besides  tight  reining.  Some  of  these,  like  thickening  and  ulcer- 
ation of  the  membrane  fining  the  larynx,  are  the  after  consequences 
of  acute  disease,  and,  as  such,  are  to  be  preyented  only  by  judicious 
treatment  daring  the  existence  of  the  primary  disorder.  Among  other 
causes,  bands  of  coagulable  lymph  in  the  trachea,  and  congenital  de- 
formity, are  too  rare  to  deserre  the  attention  they  hare  received. 

There  is  one  consolation,  however,  connected  with  the  subject  which 
breeders  may  accept  with  confidence.  Roaring  is  not  necessarily  heredi- 
tary. There  is,  moreover,  a  caution,  which,  associated  with  roaring, 
may  be  given  to  purchasers.  When  trying  a  horse  at  the  top  of  its 
speed,  never  hold  in  the  reins  tightly.  By  so  doing,  you  draw  the  head 
upon  the  neck,  compress  the  larynx,  and  may  make  almost  any  animal, 
however  sound,  ''roar  like  a  ball."  Rather  wait  till  the  animal  has 
stopped.  Then  dismount,  place  your  ear  against  the  windpipe,  and,  if 
the  horse  is  a  roarer,  the  deep  inspirations  necessary  to  tranquilize  the 
system  will  inform  you  plainly  enough  of  the  fact. 

CHOKING. 

Gentlemen  have  something  to  answer  for,  when  they  employ  the  know- 
ing and  the  ignorant  as  grooms  about  their  stables.  The  writer  wishes 
women  would  undertake  to  tend  on  horses.  The  animal  requires  no 
service  that  the  female  strength  would  not  be  equal  to,  while  the  female 
mind  would  soon  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  gentleness  of  the  quad- 
ruped. •  The  timidity  of  the  equine  race  would  meet  with  womanly  sym- 
pathy ;  and  no  one  can  have  observed  the  attachments  which  spring  up 
between  the  female  and  domesticated  creatares,  but  must  in  heart  have 
confessed  that  the  care  of  the  stable  was,  as  much  as  the  watching  of 
the  sick-room,  especially  woman's  province. 

The  foolish  fellows,  now  congregated  about  a  mews,  are  constantly 
longing  for  something  which  shall  magically  do  their  work  for  them. 
They  have  a  firm  belief  in  charms  and  an  utter  hatred  of  labor.  They 
sigh  for  some  spell  which  shall  marvelously  improve  the  appearance  of 
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tbeir  master's  property  withoat  ezertion  on  their  parts.  Their  pride 
centers  in  the  blooming  coats  of  their  charges.  They  have  a  large  con- 
fidence in  all  sorts  of  condition  balls.  Sach  secrets  constitute  the  mys- 
tery of  their  craft.  As  a  general  rale,  the  faith  is  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  ingredient.  Arsenic  is,  by  the  lower  order  of  stable 
keepers,  contemplated  with  positive  love.  Yitrio!,  in  the  nnedncated 
groom,  engenders  the  warmth  of  passion.  Niter  breeds  delight;  and 
confidence  is,  by  the  better  sort  of  horse  attendants,  bestowed  on  any 
filth  or  trash.  Raw  tobacco  has  some  repute;  but  the  ashes  of  the 
weed,  collected  and  wrapped  in  several  papers,  are  much  more  esteemed 
in  the  generality  of  stables.  Half  a  pint  of  human  urine,  forced  down 
the  cleanly  throat  of  the  horse,  is  not  an  unfrequent  benefit  bestowed 
upon  the  animal;  but,  happily,  this  specific  is  recognized  only  by  the 
more  learaed  of  the  class.  Of  all  things,  however,  to  amend  condition, 
perhaps,  a  raw  egg  driven  into  the  horse's  cesophagus,  before  any  food 
has  been  consumed,  may  be  honored  by  the  most  universal  regard. 

Nevertheless,  be  the  condition-worker  what  it  may,  the  groom  gen- 
erally keeps  his  own  counsel.  Arsenic  and  vitriol  are  commonly  favorites 
with  agricultural  carters,  who  poison  their  horses  with  the  intention  of 
over-much  kindness.  Tobacco  ashes  and  eggs  are  popular  with  the 
more  refined  of  the  order.  Both  classes,  however,  are  too  self-confident 
and  too  ignorant  to  have  any  fear  of  consequences.  With  the  groom, 
the  egg  is  thrust  into  the  fasting  gullet  Its  size  excites  the  contracti- 
bility  of  the  muscular  fiber ;  the  substance  is  soon  grasped  by  the  living 
tube  with  spasmodic  tenacity.  There  it  is  retained.  The  symptoms  con- 
sequent upon  choking  are  soon  exhibited  ;  but  the  groom  looks  on  un-' 
moved.  At  first,  he  thinks  the  evidence  of  agony  is  proof  in  favor  of  his 
charm ;  subsequently  he  resolves,  with  the  cunning  of  ignorance,  *'  not 
to  split  upon  hisself." 

Now,  in  a  case  of  this  description,  never  depend  upon  any  report  you 
may  have  received.  Recollect  choking  may  spring  from  two  opposite 
causes.  The  symptoms  may  result  from  disease,  as  strangles ;  or  they 
may  arise  from  any  tumor  pressing  against  the  respiratory  channel.  In 
that  instance,  however,  remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will  cease.  Of 
genuine  choking,  during  health,  there  remain  two  sorts :  the  high  and 
the  low  choke.  Thus,  if  the  substance  has  become  fixed  in  the  pharynx, 
or  has  only  passed  six  inches  down  the  oesophagus,  the  symptoms  areV 
urgent     The  remedy  must  be  at  hand,  else  the  life  is  quickly  lost 

In  the  high  ohoke  the  head  is  raised ;  saliva  bedews  the  lips ;  a  dis- 
charge soils  the  nostrils;  the  eyes  are  inflamed  and  watery;  the  coun- 
tenance is  haggard ;  the  breathing  audible ;  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are 
tetanic ;  the  flanks  heave ;  the  body  is  in  constant  motion ;  the  fore  legs 
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pav  and^ stamp;  the  hind  legs  croacli  and  dance;  penpiration  breaka 
forth;  every  morement  expreues  ngonj:  wherefore,  if  relief  be  not 
quickly  afforded,  the  hone  bUi  and  dies  of  anffocation.  ■ 


The  Teterinary  Borgeon  should  attend  anch  a  case,  prepared  to  perform 
tracheotomy,  which  sometimes  is  absolntely  necessary,  before  anything 
intended  to  remove  the  obstruction  can  be  attempted.  The  operation, 
in  this  case,  is  designed  to  be  no  more  than  temporary ;  therefore,  the 
oae  of  Mr.  Oowing's  tracheotomy  tube  is  here  decidedly  in  its  proper 
place.  It  can  be  inserted ;  a  few  moments  after  it  can  be  removed,  and 
leave  behind  no  loas  of  substance  to  be  sapplied  or  to  retard  recovery. 

The  balling-iron,  after  tracheotomy  is  accomplished,  should  be  fixed 
in  the  month  and  the  band  then  introdaced.  Sometimes  the  impacted 
snhstance  can  be  felt,  hot  cannot  be  grasped.     In  this  last  case,  a  rough 


hook  is  to  be  extemporized  out  of  any  wire  which  may  be  at  hand.     It 
ehonld  be  of  the  shape  indicated  in  the  preceding  engraving,  and  of  snf- 

'  flcient  length  to  reach  b^ind  the  obstmction.    The  hook  is  to  be  gently 
worked  into  its  sitnatiou,  and,  with  a  sudden  Jerk,  the  foreign  body  is  to 

fbe  removed  from  the  oesophagus. 

Occasionally,  the  substance  is  so  firmly  embraced  as  not  to  permit  any 
inetmment  to  pass  beside  it  Snlphoric  ether  must  then  be  inhaled,  in 
the  hope  of  thus  overconung  the  spasm.     The  ether,  however,  does  not 
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in  every  iaBtanoe  prove  sacoessfdl ;  and,  as  an  egg,  probably,  alone  conU 
be  of  eafficient  size  to  resist  all  the  measures  adopted  for  its  removal,  a 
large  darning-needle  mast  then  be  procored.  That,  being  first  armed 
with  a  piece  of  strong  twine,  must  be  driven  throngh  the  skin  and  made 
to  enter  the  globular  impactment.  There  is  no  danger  of  injuring  nerves 
•r  arteries  while  doing  this;  all  vessels  are  pushed  on  one  side  bj  the 
enlargement,  caused  bj  the  choking  substance.  The  integrity  of  the 
shell  being  destroyed,  the  egg  may  easily  be  broken  by  external  pressure. 
Another  plan  proposed,  is  to  insert  a  fine  trocar,  and  draw  off  the  con- 
tents of  the  egg.  Either  method  would  answer,  but  it  is  always  well 
to  wound  the  lining  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  as  little  as  may  be 
possible. 

The  employment  of  the  cow  probang  has  been  advocated ;  the  egg 
to  be  broken,  if  this  recommendation  is  adopted,  by  the  employment  of 
the  whalebone  stilet.  The  oesophagus  of  the  cow  and  horse,  hpwever, 
are  of  such  different  eonstructiou,  that  he  must  be  a  very  bold  or  a  very 
ignorant  person  who  dare  employ  an  instrument  made  for  the  first,  to 
remove  an  obstruction  within  the  gullet  of  the  last. 
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An  old  and  hardened  ball  may  provoke  this  accident ;  but  then  the 
impactment  is  not  complete,  because  such  substances  are  seldom  of  a 
perfect  round.  The  sides  are  opened,  and  the  obstruction  is,  therefore, 
more  easily  removed.  Horses  are  not  like  the  bovine  race,  so  greedy  as 
to  swallow  potatoes  or  small  turnips,  without  mastication.  Besides, 
man's  favorite  is  more  under  domestication,  and,  therefore,  less  exposed 
to  such  accidents. 

When  the  choking  occurs  low  down,  or  within  the  thoracic  portion  of 
the  oesophagus,  the  symptoms  are  less  urgent.  The  animal  ceases  to 
feed.  If  water  is  attempted  to  be  swallowed,  it  returns  by  the  nostrils. 
The  countenance  expresses  anguish;  but  the  head  is  not  held  erect, 
neither  are  the  muscles  of  the  neck  spasmodically  contracted.  Saliva 
flows  from  the  mouth,  and  a  copious  discharge  runs  from  the  nose.  The 
breathing  is  labored ;  but  it  is  seldom  noisy.  The  back  is  reached,  the 
flanks  tucked  up,  and  the  horse  often  stands  as  if  desirous  of  elevating 
the  quarters. 

After  two  or  three  days,  (for  the  low  ohoke  may  continue  such  a 
period,)  the  accumulation  of  wind  within  the  abdomen  becomes  excessive ; 
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the  ImMhing  qnickeni ;  the  polsefails,  and  tlie  anima]  Of  not  reliered) 
perishes  from  aaffocatioii,  induced  b^  tympanitis. 

For  low  choke  more  time  than  nature  bIIowb,  when  the  impediment  is 
sitaated  near  the  month,  may  be  occnpied.  No  hurrj  nor  any  speedy 
remedy  is  required.  Give  oil,  by  the  quarter  of  a  pint,  every  hoar.  In 
the  intermediate  half  honrs  give  strong  antispasmodics,  using  the  horsfl 
probang  after  every  dose  of  the  latter.  Snlphnric  ether,  two  otmcee ; 
Undannm,  two  ounces;  water,  half  a  pint,  will  constitute  the  proper 
drench.  Shoald  the  whole  be  returned,  chloroform  must  he  administered, 
by  inhalation,  till  total  insensibility  results.  Then,  the  head  being  ex- 
tended, the  probang  should  be  introdnced,  and  gentle  but  steady  pressure 
made  to  force  ttie  obstruction  onward.  If  success  comes  early,  it  is  easily 
welcomed ;  bnt  it  is  well  not  to  expect  success  before  the  expiration  of 
twenty  minutes.     When  moremeut  is  felt,  do  not  increase  the  force. 


Maintain  a  steady  pressure,  never  relaxing  and  never  augmenting  the 
power  exerted.  Drire  the  substance  slowly  before  you,  but  do  not,  by 
sudden  energy,  risk  either  the  proTocation  of  spasmodic  action  or  a 
mptnre  of  the  (csophagna. 

Before  using  the  probang,  always  calculate  the  length  of  the  whale- 
bone, so  as  to  judge  when  the  end  has  nearly  entered  the  stomach.  It 
is  always  well,  if  possible,  to  avoid  forcing  the  end  of  the  probang  through 
the  cardiac  opening,  as  the  termination  of  the  oesophi^^s  is  called.  The 
mnscnlar  fibers  here  are  strongly  developed,  and  are  formed  to  resist  the 
passage  of  any  substance  out  of  the  stomach.  To  be  sure,  the  animal  u 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform ;  but  that  powerful  agent  seems  moi« 
particularly  te  exert  its  action  upon  the  voluntary  muscles ;  whereas,  the 
cardiac  orifice  is  guarded  by  white,  involuntaxy  mnscular  fiber. 
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A  few  days  sobseqnent  to  the  removal  of  the  obstraction,  no  matter 
where  it  may  have  been  situated,  feed  on  soft-boiled  food — ^not  bran 
mashes;  and  in  case  of  roots  not  being  at  hand,  snstain  the  life  with 
smoothly-made  gmel.  Let  the  animal  be  observed,  when  watered. 
Should  the  liquid  be  returned  by  the  nostrils,  injury  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  cesophagus  is  indicated ;  stricture  may  then  be  anticipated. 
Though  it  be  not  probable  that  any  medicine  will  now  be  beneficial, 
nevertheless,  as  an  experiment,  administer,  thrice  daily,  four  ounces  of 
water  in  which  four  grains  of  chloride  of  zinc  have  been  dissolved. 

Such  is  a  true  and  brief  history  of  the  terrible  mishaps  that  result 
from  the  mingled  knowingness  and  ignorance  which  characterize  the 
majority  of  grooms.  A  good  or  simple  lad  would  be  sadly  out  of  place 
in  a  modem  stable,  though  the  writer  should  recommend  the  employment 
of  such  to  beeome  more  general.  The  tricks  and  arts  of  professed  grooms 
are  all  worthless  or  injurious.  To  such  men,  however,  is  the  timid  horse 
intrusted ;  and  so  much  are  our  minds  enslaved  by  custom,  that  the  hint 
only  of  employing  women  in  the  stable  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  received  with 
general  indignation.  Let  us,  however,  endeavor  to  view  the  matter 
without  prejudice.  Women  work  in  the  fields ;  women  fill  the  situations 
of  men  as  domestic  servants ;  women  carry  heavy  loads ;  women,  on  the 
continent,  perform  the  duties  of  men ;  women  commonly  tend  an  animal 
of  inferior  intelligence,  the  cow ;  women  are  subordinate  to  men  only 
where  strength  is  concerned.  In  the  stable  no  strength  is  required. 
Courage,  even,  is  out  of  place  there.  Gentleness  is  the  only  quality  im- 
perative, and  gentleness  so  habitual  that  it  never  will  alarm  timidity. 
This  attribute  seems  to  reside  in  the  feminine  mind ;  and,  however  opposed 
it  may  be  to  habit,  the  author  cannot  but  lament  the  barrier  which  pre- 
vents the  horse  from  becoming  known  to  its  natural  attendant 

RUPTUKE  AND  STRICTURE  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

The  gullet  or  oesophagus  of  the  horse  is,  perhaps,  the  most  compact 
and  delicate  structure  in  a  beautiful  body.  Its  mucous  lining  membrane  is 
thrown  into  minute  folds,  thereby  announcing  to  the  studious  anatomist 
Che  degree  of  extension  the  tube  was  designed  to  endure.  Its  exterior  Is 
enveloped  by  a  large  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  by  which  means  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  motion  is  secured ;  it  will  permit  of  less  violence  than 
almost  any  other  part  Small  as  its  channel  and  delicate  as  its  lining 
tnembrane  are,  the  tube  is  amply  large  and  strong  enough  for  a  creature  . 
which  masticates  long  before  it  deglutates  once,  and  which  is  by  nature 
forbidden  to  regurgitate. 

However,  stable-men  seek  not  to  understand  but  love  to  master  the    , 
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(piadrnped  intrasted  to  their  gIim^.  The  bntt-end  of  a  csrter'H  vrhtp  is 
a  favorite  resort  with  these  people,  whether  serving  some  famer  or 
acting  as  groomg  to  some  lord.  When  any  mighty  specific  happens  to 
stick  ia  its  passage  to  the  stomach,  the  batt-end  of  the  whip  is  employed 
to  drive  the  obstinate  charm  onward.  8honld  the  obstruction  be  sitnated 
low  down,  the  whip  is  oeither  small  enongh  nor  pliable  enough  to  tondi 
the  offending  matter.  Should  the  choking  mass  be  lodged  high  up,  by 
compelling  it  beyond  the  reach  of  human  hand,  poBitive  injnry  is  done, 
and  nlUmale  relief  is  rendered  very  problematical  indeed ;  however, 
ignorance  is  not  often  to  be  deterred  by  difBcnltlea.  As  the  passage 
narrows,  greater  violence  is  resorted  to ;  the  men  push  and  strive  till  at 
last  the  whip  moves  onward,  and  the  stable-men  congratulate  each  other 
upon  "  all  being  right  at  last." 

When  the  whip  seemed  to  yield,  something  more  than  the  obstruction 
gave  way;  the  waifs  of  the  canal  were,  raptured ;  an  almost  inevUabte 
death  then  awaits  the  anfortunate  animal.  The  food  m-  rejected  ;  drink 
is  refused;  the  creatnre  stands  motionless,  the  picture  of  horror;  it 
seems  to  comprehend  and  to  await  its  approaching  fate.  The  neck 
begins  to  sweU ;  the  swelling  creeps  on  till  it  invests  tite  entire  body. 
Gas  has  found  entrance  into  the  cellnlar  tissne,  through  the  divided 
gullet.  Death  at  last  ensues,  because  the  ioflatioii  impedes  the  vital 
fbnctions,  and,  being  corruptive,  ia  incompatible  with  the  preservatimi 
of  living  organism. 

More  often,  however,  the  whip  only  tears  the  internal  membrane;  the 
obstruction  has  been  dislodged  and  removed,  but  a  worse  evil  has  been 
created.     The  horse  for  a  time  refuses  food, 
itw  diluted  oBphicna  or  no    and  the  anzious  master  wouders  "  what  Can  Im 
the  matter  I"    At  Isst  the  pain  may  cease,  the 
appetite  return,  for  nature  may  strive  to  repur 
the  damage.      The  whip  nsnally  tears  a  flap 
of  membrane,  which,  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
gravity,  bangs  pendant  within  the  esophagus. 
Onr  common  parent,  however,  does  not,  after  Hm 
human  pattern,  repur  the  evil  which  man  iodnces. 
n*  BMeMn.  g^g  jj^  m,  mortal  hand  wherewith  to  restore 

the  rent  membrane  to  its  place.    The  sides  of 
the  wound,  however,  strive  to  unite,  and  by  tlie 
hu  tub*  or  lu  utBui  iiM.     ^'•^  when  this  junction  ia  aocomplisbed,  tbe 
Hunu  or  isi  oonusa.   mucouB  membrane  being  inelastic,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  canal  is  serionsly  diminished.    Ifa- 
ture  seems  to  feel  that  the  chief  strain  of  deglutition  will  be  upon  this 
legsened  spot,  which,  therefore,  she  endeavors  to  support  and  stre^^tben.. 
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Lji^  ifl  deposited  »boiit  the  place,  till  oltiinatelr  a  firm  uui  solid 
itiictare  ia  fmrMed. 

This,  however,  thongfa  bad  enoim;li,  is  not  the  wont  Lymph,  after  a 
time,  has  a  tendeac;  to  contract.  With  the  diminatioa  of  tlie  extemal 
ring,  of  course  the  internal  canal  decreases ;  it  is  strained  at  every 
meal ;  bat  straining  only  provokes  its  contractive  power,  till  at  lengtb 
fiardlj  the  beet  oomminated  morsel  oonld  pass  the  opening.  Such,  how- 
ever, rarely  enters  the  strictnred  cesophagnB;  the  difflcnlty  of  deglutition 
mnders  it  impoasible  for  the  appetite  to  be  appeased.  No  sooner  is  the 
food  placed  before  the  animal  than,  because  of  hunger,  induced  hj  pro- 
longed starvation,  it  is  bolted,  almost  unprepared  hj  mastication  and 
inealivation.  Nourishment  in  that  state  cannot  pass  the  stricture ;  it 
lodges  above  the  contraction ;  still,  hunger  impels  the  horse  to  eat  on. 
It  does  BO  till  the  casophagna  becomes  distended.  Ctnllets  have  bew 
taken  irom  animals,  stretched  till  they  are  tMnner  than  the  paper  upon 
which  this  book  is  printed,  and  so  much  enlarged  as  to  admit  a  boy's 
etenehed  fist. 

After  the  affection  reaches  this  stage,  the  swollen  (Bsophagag,  when 
loaded,  presses  upon  the  trachea  and 
larynx  so  severely  as  materially  to  im- 
pede the  breathing,  and  it  ie  at  this  period 
that  instinct  develops  a  strange  artifice. 
The  horse  has  no  power  to  vomit;  the 
fibers  of  the  healthy  ceaophagua  impel 
but  in  one  direction ;  still,  no  sooner  has 
tte  gaUet  become  distended  than  the 
impaired  breathing  creates  a  desire  to 
^pmove  the  obstruction.  The  chin  is 
k>wered;  the  crest  is  thus  curved  to  the 
utmost,  when  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are 
brought  into  violent  action,  and  the  im- 
pacted provender  is  shot  back  through 
Hie  month  and  nostrils. 

This  description  reads  bad  enough,  but 
regard  for  veracity  obliges  the  statement 

that  is  not  yet  complete.  Hunger,  when  excessive,  causes  the  stomach 
to  pour  forth  its  acid  secretion ;  this  effect  ia  prodoced  by  the  sight  of 
fffovender ;  but  the  gastric  juice  not  being  given  food  to  act  npon,  passes  ^ 
isto  the  intestines ;  there  it  provokes  the  most  intense  spasm ;  so  that  it 
is  common  to  see  the  bind  legs  raised  to  violently  strike  the  aching  belly, 
while  the  labored  breaUiing  announces  that  abstinence  from  any  kind  of 
exertion  baa  become  a  primary  necessity  of  life. 
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The  only  palliatiye  for  so  pitiable  a  condition  is  careMlj^prepared 
food-^grael  and  such  substances  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 
The  horse,  however,  when  it  requires  such  support,  generally  has  been 
so  much  lowered  by  disease  as  not  to^be  worth  its  ordinary  keep.  No 
one  cares  merely  to  prolong  the  equine  life ;  the  animal  is  only  permitted 
to  live  because  of  the  profit  man  can  make  out  of  its  labor ;  yet,  for  the 
full  meanness  of  the  last  motive,  let  the  horse  proprietor  seek  a  better 
class  of  servants  for  his  grooms.  Let  him  abolish  the  stunted,  long- 
faced,  narrow-headed  compounds  of  mischief  and  of  treachery  which  are 
now  the  common  inhabitants  of  every  mews.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
he  must  amend  himself;  he  must  be  prepared  to  teach  by  example;  the 
present  groom  only  fulfills  the  wishes  and  panders  to  the  pride  of  the 
master.  Were  a  higher  order  of  stable-pieli  desired,  the  longing  could 
easily  be  supplied ;  but  fashion  pronounces  in  favor  of  the  present^  natly 
affectations,  and  men  with  more  solid  qualities  naturally  refuse  to  compete 
in  an  arena  so  unworthily  occupied. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  a  caution  must  be  given  against  all  pro* 
bangs  as  at  present  made.  The  cow  probang  is  evidently  unsuited  to 
the  equine  gullet  The  horse  instrument  has  the  bell  of  the  cow  probang 
attached  to  a  piece  of  whalebone;  when  a  narrow  channel  is  to  be 
entered,  the  bulk  of  the  leading  substance  is  of  all  importance.  That 
which  goes  in  firont^  not  that  which  lies  behind,  has  then  to  be  con- 
sidered; so,  in  spite  of  the  whalebone,  the  present  horse  probang  is 
nothing  more  than  the  cow  instrument  in  disguise. 

The  probang  intended  for  the  horse  should  be  formed  like  that  em- 
ployed upon  the  human  subject  It  should  consist  of  a  long  slip  of  fine 
whalebone,  having  a  sponge  fixed  to  one  end ;  when  required,  the  sponge 
should  be  thoroughly  saturated  in  water  or  in  oil,  (according  to  the  eir- 
cumstances,)  then  squeezed  dry  and  forced  down  the  oesophagus.     The 

The  hone  probAog  m  at  the  preMnt  mada. 


nutt  which  Bhonld  be  employed. 
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material  would  adapt  itself  to  every  cavity,  would  fill  the  largest,  but 
could  not  harm  the  smallest ;  would  as  effectually  remove  every  obetme* 
tion,  but  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  retract,  if  the  head  shomld  by 
accident  pass  the  cardiac  orifice. 
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'This  disease,  which  entails  mnch  suffering  upon  the  human  species^ 
nnder  the  name  of  "  goitre,"  is,  in  the  horse,  a  yery  triyial  affair.  The 
cause  of  its  orign  has  not  yet  been  made  plain.  It  is,  however,  a'sign 
that  nature  suffers  in  some  essential  particular.  In  the  sunless  depths 
of  the  yalleys  about  the  Alps,  it  is,  with  man,  a  frightful  deformitj. 
May  not  the  dark  and  close  stables,  in  which  horses  too  often  are  con- 
fined, have  something  to  do  with  its  production  in  these  animals  1 

It  is  an  enlargement  of  a  substance  anatomically  called  the  thyroid 
gland.  This  body  resides  upon  the  larynx,  immediately  under  the  jaw. 
It  is  occasionally  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  but  seldom  is  of  greAer 
magnitude.  Its  natural  size  is  that  of  half  a  chestnut.  The  enlarge- 
ment appears  to  occasion  no  inconyenience,  and  is  only  objected  to 
because  horsemen  consider  it  unsightly.  Purchasers,  moreoyer,  are 
fastidious  about  buying  an  animal  which  exhibits  any  unusual  deyelop- 
ment. 

It,  howeyer,  generally  yields  to  treatment,  and  the  animal  need  not  be 
taken  from  gentle  work  during  the  time  occupied  by  the  cure.  Let  the 
following  drink  be  giyen  night  and  morning : — 

Iodide  of  potassium Half  a  drachm. 

Liquor  potassie One  drachm. 

Distilled  water Half  a  pint 

At  the  periods  stated  for  giying  the  medicine,  rub  into  the  enlarge- 
ment  a  portion  of  the  annexed  ointment.  Remember,  any  of  the  un- 
guent being  left  upon  the  hair  is  proof  positiye  that  sufficient  friction 
has  not  been  employed.  The  ointment  can  in  no  way  benefit  the 
external  coyering.  The  object  of  friction  is  to  get  the  ointment  ab- 
sorbed. This  it  effects  by  promoting  warmth,  and  thereby  inducing 
dryness,  both  of  which  stimulate  the  pores  of  the  skin  to  take  up  outward 
moisture. 

When  this  is  being  accomplished,  there  is  no  necessity  for  extraor- 
dinary care  or  excessiye  attention.  The  tuij^or,  which  constitutes 
bronohocele,  is  certainly  not  endowed  with  morbid  sensibility.  Suf- 
ficient force  for  the  purpose  in  yiew,  therefore,  may  be  safely  exerted ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  always  well,  where  horses  are  concerned, 
to  discard  anything  approaching  to  yiolence.  Consequently,  exercise  a 
proper  discretion  when  employing  the  following  ointment : — 

Iodide  of  lead One  drachm. 

Simple  cerate '  .    .    .    One  ounce. 


IM  BBOBCBOCBI.B. 

Bnppoaing  ihe  tnmor  to  be  present  onlj  opon  one  eide,  4  piece  of  the 
ointment  as  large  as  a  hazelnnt  wUl  be  enfflcient,  if  well  robbed  in 
each  time.     Twice  tbe  qaantity  will  be  necDssary  when  the  swelling 


is  to  be  seen  upon  both  sides  of  the  neck ;  and  shonld  the  part  become 
sore,  of  cosne  all  application  mnst  be  stopped  for  the  time  necessarily 
occupied  by  the  healing  process. 


CHAPTER  TL 

THK  OBESr  AND  ITS  COKTKTrB — THXQl  AOCISKNTS  AND  TSKIB  DIBXABXa 


CONQESTIOIf  IN  TBE  FIELD. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  tnist  &  iamb  animal  to  the  guidance  of  an 
Ignorant  man ;  Boch  a  person  is  dangeroos  because  he  does  not  nnderstaod 
that  certain  preparation  adapts  ritality  to  particular  usages.  A  racer 
may  be  a  iDjsterions  creatare,  about  which  he  dares  to  think  nothing, 


excepting  that  it  is  a  horse,  very  beantifal  and  recj  fleet;  a  hiuit«r, 
In  his  notion,  is  any  horse  running  ^ler  hounds ;  he  takes  the  stable 
fkvorite  oat  for  a  morning  canter,  crosses  the  hnnt,  and  inunediately, 
with  no  thought  of  harm,  joins  the  field.  For  the  first  fev  acres  a  rerj 
ongentlemanly  person  may,  in  a  rerj  graff  Toice,  reqnest  him  to  "hold 
hard  and  not  to  ride  over  the  dogs;"  bat  the  first  three  fields  passed, 
there  is  no  need  of  such  a  caution.  The  horse,  with  that  perfect  aban- 
donment of  self  which  makes  its  will  its  master's  choice,  and  conrerta 
tbe  rider's  pleasure  into  its  delight,  strains  every  nerre ;  its  head  is  pro* 
traded  and  its  legs  oatstretched ;  it  straggles  hard,  bat  can  make  no 
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way.  Yoice,  whip,  and  spar  by  turns  arge  the  anitaal  onward,  bat.  it  has 
been  taken  saddenly  from  its  uses ;  the  horse  thinks  not  of  that,  it  only 
seeks  to  gratify  the  being  who  for  a  time  has  become  its  ruler.  To  his 
amusement  it  devotes  itself,  and  obedient  to  this  idea,  it  runs,  or  en- 
deavors to  run,  till  its  limbs  are  with  difficulty  lifted  from  the  ground ; 
it  reels,  it  falls,  and  the  would-be  huntsman  stands  over  a  prostrate 
steed. 

The  horse  has  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Yes ;  but  what  c;fiused  it  T 
Over-exertion,  accompanied  by  a  consequent  absence  of  nervous  energy. 
The  sensibility  of  the  larynx,  feeling  the  exhaustion  before  the  body 
appreciated  it,  inclined  inward ;  they  prevented  the  atmosphere  from 
oxygenating  the  blood.  Deficient  oxygen  causes  the  frame,  spite  of 
violent  exertion,  to  feel  clammy  cold.  The  brain  being  supplied  with 
impure  blood,  produces  temporary  insensibility.  Vitality  seems  to  be 
contesting  with  death. 

Now,  were  a  fleam,  and  some  one  who  nndei^tood  how  to  use  it,  at 
hand,  venesection  might  do  good ;  neither  are  to  be  found  ;  the  animal 
after  some  time  rises,  and  with  difficulty  is  led  to  shelter.  Country 
opinions  always  incline  to  stimulants ;  gin  and  pepper  is,  in  all  rural 
districts,  a  potent  horse  physic.  A  dose  is  administered ;  the  horse 
seems  to  amend ;  another  and  another  jorum  is  poured  down  the  animal's 
throat.  After  the  third  potion  it  is  clear  to  all  the  horse  is  becoming 
worse.  Bloody  waty  is  soon  blown  from  the  nostrils ;  partial  sweats 
break  forth ;  the  eye  assumes  a  gray  appearance ;  all  at  once  the  depart- 
ing life  appears  to  rally ;  the  animal  seems  to  walk  with  a  firmer  step ; 
^but  just  as  this  fact  has  been  observed,  it  falls,  and  almost  without  a 
struggle  expires. 

Such  is  a  lamentable  instance  of  the  general  ignorance  which  prevaik 
concerning  horses.  Firmly  as  nature  may  have  united  man  and  horse, 
gentility  would  dissever  them ;  it  is  not  polite  in  society  to  speak  of 
man's  most  patient  companion  and  most  faithfid  slave.  Gentility  con- 
descends to  use  animals,  but  loves  to  prate  only  of  frivolity.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  which  should  be  directed  by  the  conversation  of  the 
matured,  is  thus  neglected ;  boys,  London  boys  especially,  regard  the 
stable  as  a  place  to  be  avoided ;  they  view  horses,  not  as  the  gentlest  of 
created  beings,  bat  as  creatures  it  were  a  breach  of  good  manners  to 
speak  of  "before  ladies."  They  learn  to  consider  these  animals  and  all 
that  concerns  them,  as  subjects  to  be  forgotten  the  instant  "  society  is 
entered."  From  the  ignorance  thus  fostered,  and  from  the  fashion  which 
prefers  to  talk  about  trifles  to  conversing  of  those  matters  which  consti- 
tate  the  facts  of  reality  and  involve  the  instruction  of  the  yoathfal,  springs 
that  mishap  which  has  been  described  as  congestion  of  the  lungs. 
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A  noble  animal  is  thus,  bj  prejudice,  denied  the  benefit  vriiich  wonld 
otherwise  result  from  social  opinion.  Woman,  whose  gentleness  fits  het 
fbr  the  companionship  of  the  timid  horse,  is,  as  by  design,  kept  in  per- 
fect ignorance  of  her  lawfnl  possession.  The  creatare  is  separated  even 
from  those  benefits  which  wonld  result  from  the  expression  of  feminine 
sentiment  A  being  that  seeks  protection,  that  with  a  submission 
amounting  to  a  perfect  denial  of  self,  entreats  for  shelter  and  begs  to 
serve,  is*  handed  oyer  to  the  harshest  order  of  the  human  race.  Much 
more  than  this,  it  is  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  ignorant,  who  Tiew 
Its  nature  as  requiring  to  be  subdued,  and  think  they  display  spirit 
when  they  treat  the  most  fearful  of  living  creatures  as  though  it  were  a 
carnivorous  brute  bent  upon  ravening  and  destroying. 

When  a  horse  sinks  in  the  field,  bleed  if  possible ;  should  the  neces- 
sary means  not  be  at  hand,  a  vein  may  be  punctured  with  a  knife,  and 
every  vein  in  the  body  is  then  turgid  with  congestion.  There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty of  seeing  where  to  puncture,  and  a  pint  taken  at  this  time  does 
more  good  than  a  gallon  abstracted  one  hour  subsequently.  Then  cover 
the  body ;  pull  off  your  own  coat  of  there  be  any  want  of  clothing ;  you 
caused  the  mischief  and  should  not  heed  personal  nicety  when  reparation 
is  possible.  Lead  quickly  but  gently  to  the  nearest  stable ;  there  heap  hot 
rugs  upon  the  body ;  the  desire  is  to  relieve  the  lungs  by  determining  the 
blood  to  the  surface ;  bandage  the  legs  and  cover  the  neck ;  warm  the  stable 
either  with  fire  or  by  means  of  tubs  full  of  boiling  water.  This  being 
done,  if  a  chemist  lives  in  the  neighborhood,  procure  one  ounce  of  ether 
and  half  an  once  of  laudanum,  which  dose,  in  rather  more  than  half  a 
pint  of  water,  should  be  given,  without  any  noise  or  bustle,  every  half 
hour.  Should  no  chemist  be  near,  take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine, 
which  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  give  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 
Place  a  pailful  of  cold  gruel  within  easy  reach  of  the  horse,  and  see  that 
there  Is  an  ample  bed  under  it.  These  things  being  done,  do  not  leave 
the  place  before  the  fate  of  the  horse  is  determined,  which  it  invariably 
is  before  thirty  hours  have  expired ;  for  the  proprietor's  presence  is  the 
only  surety  that  orders  are  obeyed,  where  horses  and  the  uninstructed 
are  concerned. 
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This  affection  mostly  attacks  debilitated  or  fat  horses.  These  creatures 
are  driven  far  in  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  heavily  laden.  One  animal,  of 
small  size,  has  to  drag  an  entire  family.  Else,  the  quadruped  has  to 
journey  fast  to  avoid  a  shower  of  rain.  The  horse  is  flogged  onward. 
A  horse,  whose  motions  are  quickened  by  the  lash,  is  not  likely  to  be 
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Teiy  closelj  obaerred.  It  is  mncb  more  probable  tbe  epeod  will  be 
Msmed  u  lasinesB,  than  the  laboring  life  be  pitied  for  exhanation.  Tet, 
when  oon^Mtios  foUowa,  it  fs  proof  poBitive  that  the  powers  of  luttare 
wer«  overtaxed. 

The  metched  slave,  after  the  distance  is  accomplished,  is  taken  &om 
the  shafts  and  led  into  the  stable ;  it  is  hardly  tied  to  the  maoger  before 
a  sickening  sensation  seizes  on  the  body.  The  head  hangs  down ;  the 
fhmished  rack  and  manger  are  not  glanced  at.  This  alarms  the  groom's 
prejudices.  At  length  the  man  imagines  it  mnst  be  thirst  which  prevents 
bis  charge  ftom  eating.  The  attendant  hastens  for  water,  bnt  on  bis 
return  he  fiitds  the  horse  blowing;  that  is,  panting  or  breathing  qnicklf. 


Tliis  aymptom,  which  oulj  denotes  ezhaastion,  nsed  to.be  regarded  ag 
tbe  forerunner  of  inflammation  of  the  Inngs.  Doubtless,  it  would  term- 
inate tbns  aerioDsly,  were  nothing  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  tha 
affection.  The  change  from  extreme  labor  to  perfect  rest  produces  a 
levnlsion  of  the  system.  The  capillaries  contract  and  soon  become  in  a 
congested  condition.  Ifot  only  does  this  state  affect  the  inngs,  bnt  it  is 
present  all  over  the  body.  Shonld  the  pulse  be  now  taken,  the  arterjr 
will  be  round  and  gorged.  The  beat  may  be  either  quicker  or  elower 
thwi  most  books  fix  the  number  at ;  bnt  it  will  be  very  feeble  and  will 
convey  no  idea  of  vital  activity.  It  hardly  stirs,  suggesting  the  surging 
of  a  tranquil  summer  sea  upon  a  sandy  shore.  Partial  perspirations 
may  break  forth,  and  the  body  may  become  wet  with  a  fluid  of  no  higher 
temperature  than  the  skin  from  which  it  exudes.  The  feet  are  cold; 
the  eye  is  fixed ;  the  living  type  of  obedience  moves  not,  when  com- 
manded ;  hearing  is  lost ;  all  natural  functions  appear  to  be  arrested, 
except  the  breathing;  and  that  being  involuntary,  nevertheless  is  evi- 
dently disordered. 
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If  this  condition  be  immedistely  attended  to,  it  will  disappear  almort 
as  qnicklj  as  it  was  exhibited.  Take  two  onnces  each  of  snlphnric  ether 
aad  of  laadanum ;  cold  water,  one  pint.  Qive  this  drink  with  cantion^ 
as  the  animal  to  which  it  is  administered  is  not  conscious.  Have  pa- 
tience with  sickness,  and  the  whole  will  be  swallowed ;  or  the  fames  wjU 
be  inhaled  and  do  almost  as  mnch  good  as  the  imbibition  of  the  fluid. 

The  drink  being  given,  do  not  leave  the  stable.  Wait  by  the  side  of 
the  horse,  watching  the  effect  of  the  dranght  If  in  ten  minutes  the 
horse  has  not 'perfectly  recovered,  or  be  but  partially  restored,  let  another 
similar  portion  be  poured  into  the  body.  More  will  seldom  be  required; 
but,  notwithstanding,  watch  for  twenty  minutes  after  the  last  drink,  as 
SQch  fits  occasionally  vanish  and  reappear. 

The  rack  and  the  manger  must  be  emptied.  Gruel  is  all  we  dare  at 
present  trust  within  reach  of  an  exhausted  frame.  Though  the  animal 
would  eat,  solid  food  must  be  withheld.  The  body  should  be  lightly, 
but  well  clothed ;  and  a  pail  of  gruel  should  be  suspended  from  the 
manger,  so  that  a  heavy  head  need  not.be  raised  high  to  partake  of  it. 

The  next  day  the  creature,  thus  treated,  may  return  to  its  customary 
food  and  be  as  well  as  ever ;  but  when  the  animal  reached  home,  should 
the  groom  have  been  in  a  hurry,  if  company  should  have  been  waiting 
for  dinner,  and  the  horse  should  be  hastily  turned  into  the  stall  by  the 
only  servant  kept  by  gentility;  then  the  congestion  is  unseen,  and  any 
disease  may  follow  it.  This  condition  used  to  be,  as  fainting  in  the 
human  being  once  was,  treated  by  the  abstraction  of  blood.  But  to 
bleed  a  debilitated  horse,  is  to  increase  the  cause  of  the  affection,  which 
it  should  be  the  province  of  physic  to  destroy.  By  the  stimulant,  which 
leaves  behind  no  inflammatory  tendency;  by  the  subtle  distillation,  which 
speedily  traverses  the  frame,  we  revive  the  system  and  awaken  lagging 
nature  once  more  to  vital  activity. 

When  congestion  is  not  noticed  'in  the  first  instance,  and  has  time  to 
become  confirmed,  the  original  disorder  is  invariably  swallowed  up  in 
some  greater  evil.  Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  are  the  favorite  shapes 
which  it  assumes ;  but  it  has  terminated  in  fatal  enteritis. 

BRONCHITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  AIR-PASSAGES. 

This  serious  affection  is,  mostly,  the  consequence  of  man's  neglect 
l^e  master  rides  far  and  fast.  He  dismounts  at  some  pleasant  threshold 
and  remains  long  under  the  roof.  During  that  time  the  horse  stands 
outside,  either  shivering  in  the  cold  or  pelted  by  the  storm.  The  gen- 
eral treatment  seems  to  say,  that  life  and  machinery,  being  equally  sub- 
servient to  man's  will,  are,  in  fact,  the  same  things  in  man's  regard. 
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STen  the  wheels  and  bars  of  polished  iron,  bowerer,  require  care  or  they 
soon  become  useless ;  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a  liying  body  cannot  be 
abused  with  impunity.  So  plain  a  truth  should  be  acknowledged  by 
something  more  than  words.  Life  and  functions  connect  men  and  ani- 
mals. Their  habits  may  be  dissimilar  and  their  food  not  alike ;  but, 
when  we  consider  the  wants  of  each,  their  liabilities  and  their  diseases, 
the  approach  to  actual  sameness  becomes  almost  startling.  The  man 
who  can  enjoy  himself,  without  bestowing  a  serious  thought  upon  the 
unfortunate  steed  which  has  carried  him  hither  and  will  bear  him  hence, 
deserves  to  lose  the  life  of  which  he  is  so  culpably  careless.  Change  the 
places  of  the  two  existences.  Let  the  horse  be  rendered  comfortable 
and  the  man  be  stationed  outside.  The  result  would  be  the  same :  the 
man  would  in  that  case  probably  suffer  from  bronchitis.  Does  intelligence 
require  a  more  startling  eyidence  of  the  link  which  binds  master  and 
servant  while  sojourners  upon  this  earth  1 

Bronchitis  is  indeed  a  painful  malady.  Originally  situated  upon  and 
confined  to  the  membrane  lining,  the  air  tubes,  it  has  an  aptitude  to  in- 
volve the  entire  contents  of  the  thorax.  Being  the  ailment  of  mucous 
membranes,  it  requires  cautious  treatment.  A  small  blood-letting  may 
induce  the  prostration  no  tonics  can  remove ;  a  slight  dose  of  aloes  often 
starts  up  the  purgation  no  astringents  will  check.  It  is  agile  at  metas- 
ti'sis.  It  too  often  leaves  behind  the  evidence  of  its  visitation.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  though  so  much  to  be  feared,  it  does  not  announce  its  advent 
with  a  thundering  double  knock.  It  creeps  on  insidiously,  and  comes  in 
so  gradual  a  form,  as  if  it  intended  to  deceive  the  groom.  The  appetite, 
during  the  primary  stage,  is  often  unaffected,  nay,  is  sometimes  increased. 
Stable-men  have  a  strong  prejudice  where  feeding  is  concerned.  The 
most  educated  of  the  class  can  imagine .  nothing  more  than  a  slight 
cold,  while  the  com  is  only  partially  consumed.  Thus  the  disease,  in 
consequence  of  delay,  mounts  into  f^ry,  before  its  presence  is  fully  rec- 
ognized. 

Yery  rarely  is  the  groom's  attention  excited  during  the  approach  of 
the  disorder,  or  while  a  short  cough  simply  bespeaks  irritation ;  while 
the  breathing  is  merely  excited ;  while  the  legs  are  warm ;  while  the 
mouth  is  moist,  and  the  nasal  membrane  only  a  little  deeper  in  hue  than 
is  positively  consonant  with  perfect  health.  No  1  The  stable-man  is 
content  while  any  desire  for  food  remains.  Let  appetite  be  quite  gone ; 
let  the  horse  be  averse  to  move ;  the  cough  sore,  but  evidently  suppressed 
and  painful ;  the  breathing  quick  and  audible ;  the  nasal  membrana 
violently  scarlet ;  the  mouth  hot,  dry,  and  clammy ;  the  legs  and  body 
of  uneven  temperatures — here,  cold  as  ice-*- there,  of  a  dusty  heat. 
When  danger  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  hope  has  almost  fled,  Hien  the 
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stable-man  creeps  to  the  parlor,  with  "  Please,  sir,  I  wish  yon  voold  step 
and  look  at  the  horse.'' 

In  a  case  of  anch  a  deBcription,  abstract  no  blood.  Depletionla 
forbidden,  when  mncons  membrane  is  dis- 
ordered. The  first  thing  is  a  large  loose' 
box.  Into  this  is  pnt  the  machine  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  engraving.  It  is  a 
portable  boiler,  hsiving  a  covering  of  iron 
wire.  The  steam,  generated  by  the  char- 
coal fire,  soon  renders  the  air  of  the  place 
moist  and  warm.  It  most  be  kept  boiling 
daf  and  night.  It  is  of  more  service  daring 
night  than  day,  and  it  should  be  very  grad- 
ually withdrawn. 

The  water,  aa  it  is  exhausted  in  the  above  *"*'™i)t^'^iI^S^  bomw 
boiler,  sboold  be  snpplied  with  more  at  the 

ftill  temperature.  Tery  little  fire  will  then  keep  np  the  steam,  thoagh, 
as  the  fames  of  charcoal  are  decidedly  unhealthy,  it  is  always  welt  when 
those  fames  can,  by  means  of  a  pipe,  be  conveyed  to  the  outside  of  the 
building;  if  that  be  impossible,  let  every  door  and  window  be  left  open; 
the  necessary  admission  of  air  may  impoverish  the  steam,  but  the  vapor 
is  too  dense  to  be  entirely  dispelled.  The  steam  acts  npon  the  lungs'; 
warm,  moist  air  being  soothing  and  curative  to  the  thorax  affected  with 
bronchitis.  Wheu  the  apparatus  cannot  be  obtained,  the  large  nose- 
b^  should  be  frequently  applied  daring  the  day. 

Some  scalded  hay  is  also  to  be  fixed  under  the  throat  by  means  of  an 
eight-tailed  bandage.  A  macintosh  jacket  is  then  laid  on  the  floor,  and 
the  horse  gently  led  forward  till  one  leg  rests  within  one  armhole.  The 
opposite  leg  is  to  be  r^sed  and  put  through  the  other  opening;  the 
cloth  is  next  lifted  op  and  temporarily  fixed  npon  the  animal;  after- 
wards, have  six  pieces  of  flannel,  two  three  yards  long  and  the  entJn 


width  of.  tbe  fabric,  the  others  half  a  yard  long  and  a  foot  wide.  Batn- 
rate  three  of  these  with  cold  water;  having  folded  the  long  piece,  apply 
it  over  the  back,  equally  to  either  side ;  the  short  pieces  place  upon  the 
sides  of  the  chest ;  fasten  the  jacket  over  the  spine.   When  the  flannel  Is 
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wMm,  remove  it ;  replace  it  immediately  witii  otiier  flaoDeU,  which  ahooM 
be  read;  for  this  pnrpoBe.  Do  thia  coDtioDonslj  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
hours,  after  which  time  the  Saonel  may  remain  oa;  bnt  must,  on  do 
account,  be  snffered  to  become  drj.  The  jacket  and  flannel  Bhoald  be 
won  for  a  week  snbseqnent-to  restoration. 
Then  prepuv  the  following : 

Bargondy  pitch Half  a  ponnd. 

Powdered  camphor Two  oance*. 

Powdered  capsicnms Hftlf  a  dnchm. 

Helt  the  pitch.     Take  the  vessel  which  contains  it  off  the  fire ;  throw 
is  the  other  ingredients,  stir  well,  and  apply  while  warm  to  the  front  of 
the  neck,  as  low  as  the  jacket  will  permit. 
For  bronchitis,  consisting  principally  of  aggrared  congestion,  prepare 


the  following  drink,  and  repeat  it  every  half  hoar,  nntil  the  pnlse  has 
regained  its  tone ;  then  give  the  drinks  at  longer  intervals,  and  nltimately 
rednce  them  to  three  daring  the  day,  which  continue  till  restoration  is 
perfected : — 

Snlphnric  ether One  oaoce. 

Laadannm One  oance. 

Water One  pint. 

Shoald  no  effect  be  produced  after  the  third  drink,  discontinne  the 
frequency  of  the  ethereal  medicine,  and  sabstitnte  the  following : — 

Infusion  of  aconite Half  an  ounce. 

Extract  of  belladonna  (rubbed  down  with  one  ounce  , 

of  water] Half  a  drachm. 

Persevere  with  the  above  till  the  pulse  amends,  when  withdraw  the 
aconite,  but  keep  on  with  the  belladonna,  half  a  drachm  of  which  may  be 
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added  to  euh  dose  of  the  ethereal  drink ;  which  oagbt  to  be  resnmed, 
Bhonld  amendment  ensue  upon  the  sdminiBtrfttioD  of  the  aconite  draaght 
Let  the  food  consist  entirely  of  thick  gmel.  The  appetite  occasionallj 
ifl  nnaffected  dnring  bronchitia;  but,  however  'pleasant  it  may  be  to 
behold  a  horse  masticat«,  ^1  solids  shoald  be  withheld,  especially  dnring 
the  acute  stage.  Nothing  ib  bo  injarions  to  respiration  as  a  loaded 
■tomach,  and  a  single  meal  (if  permitted)  would  speedily  aggravate  the 
symptoms  of  this  disease.  When  the  disorder  has  snbeided,  food  mnst 
be  carefnlly  introdnced  ;  the  water  should  be,  as  grooms  gay,  "chilled," 
or,  in  ordinary  language,  should  have  the  chill  removed.  Boiled  roota 
or  crushed  and  scalded  oats  shonld  constitute  the  earliest  approach  to 
natural  diet.  Hay  should  be  given  with  extreme  caution,  the  deeire 
being  to  nourish  the  body,  not  to  load  the  stomach.  A  bnndle  of  grass 
each  day  may  be  allowed  upon  recovery  being  assured ;  and  when  hay  is 
At  length  presented,  mind  that  for  the  first  month  it  ie  thoroughly  damped; 
for  nothing  more  retards  recovery  after  bronchitis  than  the  inhalation  of 
those  dnsty  particles  with  which  hay  too  often  abounds. 


When  the  disorder  is  to  terminate  fatally,  the  proprietor,  in  th« 
majority  of  instances,  speedily  learns  the  fact.  The  pulse  continues 
nnamended  at  Srst,  but  soon  grows  very  quick  and  tremnlons ;  the  breath- 
ing becomes  more  painful  even  to  the  spectator.  Every  inhalation  ap- 
pears  to  shake  the  body ;  yet,  so  eager  ia  the  desire  for  air,  that  th« 
haste  and  violence  of  the  respiration  evidently  defeat  their  object.  The 
nasal  membrane  assumes  a  bluish  tint,  a  foul,  bloody  l^oth  hangs  about 
the  nostrils ;  the  eyes  are  dull  and  fixed.  The  cough  ia  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptom.  It  occurs  in  fits,  and  dnring  the  paroxysms  the 
wretched  animal  reels  about  The  noise  cannot  now  be  restrained;  the 
horse  has  no  strength  to  stm^^le  with  disease.    The  sound  which  shakM 
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the  §ore  ItuigB  aod  checks  tiie  breathing  tiiat  vas  abeady  short  to  suf- 
focation, canoot  now  be  sappressed.  It  continaeB  uutil  &  qoantity  of 
discolored  flaid  is  ejected  from  the  nostrils,  then  a  brief  respite  ensues ; 
bnt,  as  time  progresses,  the  fits  grow  more  severe  and  mnch  longer, 
while  the  steength  to  endore  them  even  more  rapidly  decreases. 

It  reads  sadly,  that  hundreds  of  horses  have  thus  perished  without 
making  anj  impresssion  apon  either  masters  or  men.  The  directions, 
which  have  been  given  at  some  length,  will  probably  be  discarded  by 
grooms  as  far  too  troublesome ;  they  like  the  man  who  can  give  physic 
to  a  horse  when  the  animal  is  sick,  and  "wants  no  more  bother  made." 
The  proprietors  will  olgect  to  the  expense  and  the  personal  superintend- 
ence  which  is  necessitated.  Most  gentlemen  hurry  through  the  stable 
as  though  they  were  intruders  upon  their  own  premises,  and  expected  all 
business  there  transacted  to  be  dispatched  most  expeditiously.  The 
master,  when  in  the  stable,  is  never  at  home  ;  he  is  generally  very  much 
abroad ;  the  groom,  if  a  horse  dies,  always  knew  of  something  which 
must  have  saved  the  life,  only  it  wasn't  tried ;  and  to  prove  his  compre- 
hension of  the  malady,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  be  saya,  thereby  showing 
the  real  extent  of  his  information,  "  The  horse  caught  a  cold  and  died 
of  an  inflammation."  The  employer  commonly  follows  a  system  which 
custom  approves ;  he  does  not  trouble  himself  to  hire  a  better  qualiDed 
or  a  less  pnjjndiced  attendant  for  his  stables.  The  place  and  all  that  Is 
!u  it  continues  the  same,  only  it  contains  one  life  the  less.  The  lesson  is 
thrown  away,  and  all  this  great  suffering  in  a  huge  animal  has  produced 
no  more  than  a  passing  regret  for  the  pecuniary  loss. 

PNEDMONIA.— IHFLAMMATrON  OP  THE  LUNGS. 

Under  this  title  our  grandfathers  congregated  all  affections  of  the 

longs.     Congestion,  bronchitis,  pleurisy  were  all  regarded  as  stages  of 


pMniaMit*.    This  error,  even  at  the  present  time,  confuses  the  descrip- 
tions of  most  authors.     True  pneumonia  is,  consequently,  now  more 
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rarely  encountered ;  SDch  a  result  accords  with  tbe  knowledge  giuned  bj 
anatomical  investigation  concerning  the  stmcture  of  or  the  substance  of 
the  Inng.  The  bronchial  tabes  constitute  a  large  portion  of  these  organs, 
but  their  disease  is  termed  bronchitis.  The  plenra  covers  the  lungs, 
bat  its  inflammation  is  called  pleurisy.  The  blood  is  affected  during  all 
disorders,  bnt  the  vessels  themselves  are  rarely  implicated ;  involvement 
of  the  absorbents  constitutes  glanders  and  farcj.  Yet,  when  the  tubes, 
covering,  veins,  arteries,  and  absorbents  are  abstracted,  there  remains 
odIt  cellnlar  tissne ;  that  stmctare  is  not  apt  to  take  on  inflammation, 
and  when  it  is  so  impHcated,  the  inflammation  of  cellular  tisane  is  re- 
garded as  rheomatism:  conseqaently,  there  remains  only  a  species  of 
general  disorder  of  all  the  constituents  to  stand  for  pnenmonia. 

Horses  supposed  to  have  perished  from  pnenmonia,  not  nnfreqnentlj, 
when  examined  after  death,  present  hydrothorax  or  dropsy  of  the  chest; 
tbus  proving  the  pleura  to  have  been  affected.  However,  such  vivid 
descriptiona  of  pneumonia  are  bequeathed  us  by  our  ancestors,  that  we 
are,  to  a  certain  degree,  overpowered  by  the  authority  of  assertion.  Too 
many  are  actnally  overawed  by  the  positiveness  of  the  dead ;  thus,  in 
many  instances,  influenza  is  treated  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  dropsy 
of  the  chest,  brought  on  by  weakness,  naturally  ensues. 

When  aoDte  pneamonia  (as  it  is  called,  which  really  represents  a  snb- 
acute  disorder  of  all  the  contents  of  the  lungs)  does  occur,  it  is  rather 
lingering  in  its  development ;   the  breathing  is  labored  and  slightly 
accelerated ;  the  pulse  is  less  increased  tban  would  be  expected ;  the 
artery  is  (nil,  and  tjie  beat  seems 
driven   by   some   hidden  force 
through  a  gelatinous  obstacle; 
it  bulges  out,  and  then  all  is 
still  for  an  interval,  after  which 
the  operation  is  repeated.     The 
horse  has  lost  all  spirit,  indeed, 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  con- 
sciousness has  evidently  vlepart- 
ed;   it  stands  as  though  from 
giddiness  it  feared  to  fall;  its 
legs  are  separated  and  strained 
outward  to  the  farthest  limit. 

The  head  and  ears  are  de- 
jected ;  the  coat  rough ;  the  ex-        ""  "^^rua^'a^ nv^m^  "* 
tremities  cold ;  the  body  without 

warmth;  the  visible  membranes  discolored,  and  the  bowels  costive;  in 
short,  the  animal  appears  oppressed  by  some  heavy  misfortune.     Feeling 
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aeems  half  dead ;  thas  ire  are  warranted  in  imagining  tbat  the  attack  bu 
embraced  all  the  component  structarea  of  the  Innga,  and  that  it  consists 
in  no  small  degree  of  congestion. 

The  general  practice  is  to  bleed,  and  to  bleed  largely ;  to  let  the 
cturent  run  till  the  animal  is  on  the  point  of  fainting ;  then,  as  bleeding 
alwajB  qnickens  the  pnlse,  more  blood  is  abstracted  to  lower  it ;  thb  not 
answering,  the  same  plan  is  adhered  to.  The  rein  is  tapped  and  the 
liqnor  drawn,  as  thongh  the  rital  flnid  were  table  beer,  and  the  animal 
an  iaanimate  cask.  At  last,  nature  resents  snch  repeated  depletion. 
No  sooner  is  the  fleam  stmck  than  weakness  is  alarmed ;  then  the  eyes 
and  nostrils  are  sponged  with  cold  water,  to  procure  a  little  more  blood; 
nutil,  at  last,  the  animal  dies,  as  practitioners  have  said,  becaase  the 
horse  conid  not  bear  bleeding  enough  I 

The  writer  does  not  advise  to  destroy  the  strcng^,  which  is  now 
essential  to  surmount  disease.  Bleed  only  once,  then  take  no  more  than 
will  afford  ease  to  the  sufferer;  if  a  pint  accomplishes  that  olfject,  a 
pint  is  sufBcient.  Be  guided  neither  b;  the  quantity  abstracted  nor  by 
the  faltering  of  the  pnlse ;  watch  the  head  of  the  animal ;  so  soon  aa 
that  is  raised  and  the  general  aspect  denotes  a  sense  of  life,  pin  up  the 
orifice ;  but  think, twice  before  yon  bleed  once,  and  shnn  the  operation 
if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  or  if  the  flnid  has  a  thick  and  black  ap- 
pearance, dribbling  down  the  neck,  not  spirting  from  the  vein. 

When  you  first  behold  the  horse,  carefully  examine  it ;  place  your  ear 
to  the  eide ;  in  health  there  is  only  a  gentle  blowing  sound  audible ;  if 
more  than  that  is  heard  ;  if  something  within  the  chest  seems  to  grate  or 
suck ;  if,  in  addition,  any  noise,  as  of  a  huge  pair  of  bellows  at  violeBt 
work,  is  detected,  make  np  yonr  mind  to  a  case  of  pneamonia    No  time 
is  to  l>e  lost ;  procure  a  large  and  airy  loose 
box;  strew  it  thickly  with  tan ;  do  this,  be- 
cause pneumonia  has  an  aptitude  "to  fall 
into  the  feet,"  as  grooms  say,  or,  in  other 
language,  the  disease  is  subject  to  metastisis, 
and  the  inflammation  will  sometimes  quit 
the  lungs  to  reappear  in  the  feet ;  something 
soft  and  cool  is  most  likely  to  prevent  snch 
a  mishap ;  therefore,  when  the  tan  is  strewn 
npon  the  floor,  moisten  it  with  a  watering- 
pot,  and  have  the  iron  shoes  taken  off  the 
X  nuaora  iniuTva.  ■  animal. 

Place  a  pail  of  water  within  easy  reach 
of  the  horse.  Food — eren  gruel — is  not  now  required.  If  it  ie  winter, 
pat  a  hood  npon  the  head  and  throw  a  loose  cloth  over  the  loins  aod 
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qnArters ;  tiien  introduce  the  steaming  apparstns,  and  set  it  to  work  with 
all  speed,  leaying  every  window  and  door  open,  while  the  vapor  is  gen- 
erated. The  air  being  loaded  with  vapor,  take  off  all  clothing;  b^t 
give,  in  the  first  instance,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  procnred,  the  following 
diink:-— 

Solution  of  aconite  root Half  an  ounce. 

Sulphnric  ether Two  ounces. 

Extract  of  belladonna  (rubbed  down  in  half  a  pint  of 

water) A  drachm. 

Repeat  this  dose  three  times  in  the  coarse  of  the  day  and  once  daring 
the  night,  keeping  ap  the  steam  all  the  time.  Watch  the  palse  and 
observe  the  breathing.  When  the  first  amends,  the  quantity  of  aconite 
may  be  diminished ;  when  the  last  grows  easier,  the  amount  of  bella- 
donna may  be  decreased. 

These  medicines  should  be  persevered  with,  increasing  the  ingredients 
or  diminishing  them,  as  the  symptoms  warrant  Thus,  if  the  pulse  prove 
very  obstinate,  six,  or  even  nine  doses  of  half  an  ounce  of  solution  of 
aconite  in  a  little  water,  without  other  ingredients,  may  be  exhibited  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Should  the  breathing  be  Severe,  the  belladonna 
may  be  augmented  in  a  similar  proportion.  Until  the  symptoms  are 
more  than  merely  amended,  the  nourishment  ought  entirely  to  consist  of 
hay-tea,  with  a  little  oatmeal  boiled  in  it.  When  improvement  decidedly 
takes  place,  the  hay-tea  may  be  made  a  little  thicker,  and  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  boiled  potatoes  allowed  per  day.  So  soon  as  the  appetite 
seems  to  be  eager  for  food,  a  pint  of  crushed  oats,  thoroughly  scalded, 
may  be  given  six  times  during  the  day.  Great  care,  must,  however,  be 
taken  not  to  overload'  the  stomach,  or  to  permit  a  tall  meal :  a  single 
gorge  is  likely  to  provoke  a  return  of  the  disorder.  Little  and  often 
mast  be  the  rule  at  first ;  and  the  quantity  may  be  increased  while  the 
frequency  is  diminished,  as  recovery  is  confirmed.  Let  some  days  elapse, 
however,  before  any  hay  is  presented :  this  substance  rather  amuses  the 
horse  and  fills  oat  the  stomach, -than  nourishes  the  body.  Allow  to  enter 
the  stable  none  of  the  groom's  favorite  drink,  which  consists  of  a  handfal 
of  lour  stirred  into  a  pailful  of  cold  water.  The  flour  is  not  in  solution 
— it  soon  sinks  to  the  bottom ;  and  the  horse,  which  you  intend  should 
in  some  degree  be  nourished,  receives  nothing  but  water. 

Order  the  cook  to  prepare  the  gruel,  and  see  that  she  does  it  with  as 
much  care  and  cleanliness  as  she  would  exercise  for  any  Ohristian.  The 
groom's  gruel  is  hot  water,  which  may  or  may  not  be  boiling,  stirred 
npon  a  certain  quantity  of  meal  A  lady  may  conjecture  how  she  would 
relish  such  a  composition  sent  to  her  sick  chamber ;  and  the  horse  is  as 
nice  in  its  taste  as  any  human  being  possibly  can  be. 
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Keither  permit  auf  gr&ss  to  be  put  before  an  ftoimftl  which  ia  recoTwing 
from  pDeomonia.  OrosBes  of  all  kinds  contain  the  least  posaible  nntri- 
q^ent  in  the  largest  possible  balk.  The  ohject  now  is  to  accomplish  the 
introdactioo  of  nutriment  in  the  most  concentrated  form.  A  distended 
stomach  impedes  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thereby  is  most 
iiyarioas  to  the  breathing. 


The  first  marked  sign  of  improvement,  dnring  pneumonia,  is  the  animal 
lying  dovn.  When  this  wished-for  eight  is  before  jonr  eyes,  do  not 
enter  to  distarb  the  prostrate  horse.  It  has,  nnder  disease,  stood  for 
several  days.  Its  limbs  must  ache  and  its  feet  feel  sore :  make  no  noise, 
therefore.  Respect  the  repose  of  the  sufferer,  and  be  gratefnl  that  your 
horse,  probably,  has  escaped  ^om  danger. 

If,  sabaeqnent  to  recovery,  the  restoration  to  perfect  health  is  not  so 
rapid  as  you  could  desire,  be  very  particular  about  the  feeding.  At  the 
same  time  apply  a  strong  blister  upon  the  front  of  the  throat,  down  to 
the  chest  and  between  the  legs.  That  blister  having  worn  iUelf  out, 
apply  another  npon  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
ribs;  but  respect  the  sides  of  the  thorax;  because  the  animal  rests  on 
these  parts,  and,  dnriog  recovery,  rest  is  of  more  value  than  medicine. 
Nothing,  therefore,  should  be  permitted  that  is  likely  to  prevent  so  bene- 
ficial a  state  from  being  indulged  in.  Abjure  all  pnrgaUres->-4he8e 
favorite  potions  are  too  debilitating  for  pneumonia ;  forbid  all  mashes ; 
nature,  as  she  permits  recovery,  will,  at  her  oWn  time,  relieve  Ine  body; 
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adhere  to  the  treatment  vhich  bu  been  Md  dovn ;  permit  no  tonics ; 
care  and  good  food  are  the  beat  reBtoratireB.  Bnt,  above  a!i  things,  be 
certain  the  health  is  thoronghly  recovered 

before  the  liorae,  wliich  has  been  serioDaly  "^f^^ iT^unto ^"nnu 
ill,  is  again  compelled  to  labor.  ««*"». 

Several  states  are  mentioned  aa  the  con-        "•■  '^itSS^S^XS^ 
eeqaence  of  pneumonia.     Adhesion  of  the        '*■  ""iJl'SJ^J^jK^V""^ 
long  to  the  covering  of  the  thorax  is  allnded         '^  ^li.^^XX^^ngZ  SS 
to  aa  one  resolt  of  this  disease ;  hot  before         j.  iSS^'tai&i^Btaabwg. 
adhesion   could    take    place',    inflammation 
mast  have  existed  in  the  plenra,  vrhich  lines 
tile  interior  of  the  cheat  and  envelops  the 
long    itself;    consequently,   pleurisy   must 
have  been  present  before  the  plenra  conld 
be  sufficiently  indamed  for  adhesion  to  en- 
Bne.     The  other  condition  is  the  result  of 
congestion ;  the  tubes  and  vessels  alike  are 
clogged,  the  lung  is  converted  from  its  soft 
and  spongy  natural  texture  to  a  firm  and 
solid  substance  resembling  liver.     Bnt  con- 

gestion  is  not  pnenmonia,  neither  is  a  solid        "^  cohvutid  htm  i  Bumuiii 
state  of  the  bronchial  tubes  by  any  means 
good  evidence  that  pneumonia  has  provoked  the  morbid  alteration. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  we  must  answer  the  important  inquiry, — what  is 
the  cause  of  this  affliction  ?  Poverty,  without  dependence,  inherits  few 
disorders.  Nature,  in  mercy,  spares  the  peasant  those  visitations  which 
are  heaped  upon  the  nobleman.  To  what,  then,  shall  we  attribute  the 
ulment  of  a  life  so  entirely  in  possession  of  another  bs  that  of  the  horse  f 
Is  it  untruth  to  point  to  that  which  in  ordinary  language  passes  for  the 
master's  thonghtlessuess  f  The  creature  is  often  worked,  not  to  the 
point  of  &tigae,  bnt  is  goaded  to  the  possibility  of  exhanstion ;  fed 
upon  the  cheapest  sustenance,  and  lodged  according  to  the  proprietor's 
convenience;  made  subservient  to  the  whims  of  vanity,  and  forced  to 
conform  to  the  habits  or  the  caprices  of  fashion ;  now,  waiting  patiently 
in  the  storm  ;  then,  harried  along  the  dusty  roads  through  the  parching 
heat ;  now,  stopped  during  a  long  journey  and  expected  hastily  to  con- 
Bome  the  provender  which  shall  support  life  the  remainder  of  the  distance : 
treatment  like  this  will  provoke  more  acute  evils  than  pneumonia.  The 
last  disorder  is  of  too  dull  a  type  to  be  begotten  by  so  harsh  a  parent 

The  horse  which  is  pampered,  or  has  much  to  eat  and  little  work  to 
do ;  the  creature  which  for  days  may  stagnate  in  the  etable  and  then 
be  suddenly  brought  forth  to  extraordinary  exertion ;  the  horse  whose 
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owner  Ib  capricious ;  the  animal  whose  work  is  uncertain ;  the  quad* 
raped  which  now  is  idle,  and  now  is  required  to  make  good  the  lost 
time, — ^is  the  living  being  prepared  to  exhibit  any  slow  disorder-^-to 
consume  itself  with  the  disease  which  an  existence,  properly  treated, 
would  possess  the  energy  to  resist. 

Is  it  strange,  that  a  creature  doomed  to  so  ntneh  and  audi  deep  sub- 
serriency,  occasionally  ftdls,  even  when  possessed  by  what  men  call  the 
best  of  masters  ?  Is  it  just  reason  for  wonder,  that  flesh  occasionally 
rebels  against  the  treatment  which  human  ignorance  subjects  it  tof 
Were  the  horse  not  a  yery  hardy  animal,  were  not  the  life  implanted 
as  firmly  as  the  frame  is  set,  it  would  not  surviye  a  tithe  part  of  the 
usage  it  now  endures,  and,  notwithstanding,  continues  to  live  on  and  to 
obey. 

PLEUEISY. 

This  most  painful  disease,  like  those  of  the  lungs  generally,  visits 
valuable  horses  during  the  years  when  they  are  most  esteemed.  The 
unbroken  colt  is  seldom  attacked,  and  the  aged  animal  is,  to  an  almost 
equal  degree,  exempt  The  young  steed,  newly  stabled,  is  liable ;  and 
that  liability  remains  up  to  the  sixth  year,  when  it  gradually  subsides. 
It  is  a  terrible  affliction.  Its  anguish  is  localized  and  concentrated.  It 
is  inflammation  of  the  fine,  glistening  membrane  covering  the  lungs  and 
lining  the  inside  of  the  chest  At  every  inspiration  and  at  every  expira- 
tion the  inflamed  surfaces  must  move  upon  each  other.  To  breathe  is 
the  primary  necessity  of  the  creature's  life.  It  cannot  exist  and  refuse 
to  inflate  the  lungs ;  yet  is  existence  purchased  at  a  price  worth  many 
years  of  happiness.  The  inflamed  surfaces  cannot  remain  quiet ;  yet,  to 
render  tiie  condition  of  motion  the  more  acute,  inflammation  stops  the 
secretion,  which,  during  health,  smoothed  and  lubricated  thd  passage  of 
the  membranes  During  disease,  the  pleura  is  swollen,  rough,  and  dry ; 
it  grates  or  scratches  as  one  surface  is,  by  the  necessity  to  breathe, 
dragged  over  the  other. 

Membranes  are  sensitive  in  disease  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of 
their  structure,  and  to  their  insensibility  during  health.  The  pleura 
belongs  to  what  are  termed  serous  membranes.  These  line  closed 
cavities ;  as  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  and  the  joints.  Of  the  existence 
of  none  of  these  are  we  conscious  while  they  are  f^  from  disease ;  but, 
let  the  inflammation  set  in,  and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  decide  which  of 
them  is  the  most  painful  Fortunately,  however,  pleurisy,  when  concen- 
trated or  singly  present,  terminates  generally  by  the  second  day. 

The  symptoms,  therefore,  are  quickly  developed.  The  violence  o» 
their  first  appearance  has  been  so  great,  that  an  attack  of  pleurisy  has 
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been  miataken  for  &  fit  of  spftnnodio  colic.  A  litUe  cue  will  goard 
^siiut  80  fatal  ao  error.  The  pnlse,  in  colic,  is  always  natoral  at  the 
eommencement,  and  the  fits,  when  they  firat  occur,  are  inToriably  of  short 
duration.  In  pleniiaj,  the  vessel  ttrikes  the  iagon ;  the  hlow  ia  strong, 
and  the  artery  is  thin;  the  pain  is  continnoDB;  the  agony  never  remita 
or  ceases ;  the  horse  nerer  feeds ;  the  body  ia  hot,  and  indicatea  the  fire 
within;  the  feet  are  icy  cold;  the  tnoscles  are  frequently  cormgated  in 
patches,  and  partial  perspirationa  break  forth  upon  the  anrfoce ;  a  cough 
ia  often,  not  invariahly,  present ;  it  is  always  gnppresaed  and  dry ;  it 
snggestfl  no  notion  that  the  intent  is  to  clear  the  throat ;  the  incUnation 
to  congh,  from  the  larynx  aympathizing  with  the  Innga,  is  great ;  the 
feeling  cannot  be  entirely  mastered, — bnt  the  horse  is  fearful  of  indulging 
an  impulse,  which  would  violently  shake  the  inflamed  cheat.  The  ear, 
placed  against  the  ribs,  detects  a  grating  soaud,  and  the  respiratory 
mnnnur  is  leas  clear  than  nsnal.  Pressure  made  on  the  free  interspaces 
between  the  ribs  sometimes  deprirea  the  animal  almost  of  consciousness ; 
it  shriniu,  and  were  the  tortnra  continued,  it  wonld  folL  AX  other  times 
anguish  maddens  even  timidity, — the  foot  is  lifted  or  the  teeth  are  dis* 
played,  to  repel  the  tormentor.  When  left  alone,  the  head  ia  frequently 
turned  toward  the  aide,  with  a  piteous  stare  of  wonder  and  inquiry. 
Altogether  the  animal  is,  as  it  were,  inspirited  by  the  disorder. 


The  fore  foot  is  scarcely  ever  quiet ;  it  constantly  paws,  which  action, 
in  the  horse,  always  expresses  impatience  or  pain.  The  breathing,  of 
course,  is  peculiar;  a  fkill  inspiration  the  animal  dare  not  take.  Before 
inhalation  ia  half  completed  the  ribs  fly  backward.  However,  the  back- 
ward action  has  hardly  been  accomplished  before  anguish  once  more 
compels  a  change ;  thua  the  breathing,  to  a  looker-on,  appears  shor^ 
jerking,  quick,  and  always  imperfect. 
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The  treatment  mnst  be  active,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  short  At  the  fint 
outbreak,  abstract  enough  blood  to  ease  the  horse,  but  take  no  more ; 
place  the  sufferer  in  a  cool,  loose  box ;  put  woolen  bandages  upon  all 
the  legs,  but  leave  the  bodj  unclothed ;  give,  eyeiy  quarter  of  an  hour, 
a  scruple  of  tincture  of  aconite  in  a  wineglass  of  warm  water.  Feel  the 
pulse  before  each  dose ;  when  that  has  softened,  discontinue  the  aconite; 
every  second  hour  then  administer  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether  and  of 
tincture  of  opium  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  to  dispel  any  congestion 
that  may  lurk  about  the  pleura,  and  also  to  lend  smoothness  or  fnUnesa 
to  the  pulse. 

Pursue  these  measures  for  the  first  day  and  night.  On  no  account  be 
tempted  to  bleed  a  second  time,  for  fear  of  that  weakness  which  generates 
hydrothorax.  When  the  pulse  and  pain  are  amended,  should  the  cough 
remain,  introduce  the  steaming  apparatus  twice  described  under  the 
headings  of  the  two  previous  articles.  The  bowels  are  generally  cos- 
tive ;  be  not  alarmed ;  with  the  departure  of  the  disorder  they  will  relax. 
Place  lukewarm  water  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  horse ;  but  before 
the  symptoms  abate,  introduce  nothing  of  a  more  stimulating  nature. 
When  the  disorder  lessens,  hay-tea  may  be  allowed ;  as  improvement 
increases,  the  diet  may  be  gradually  augmented  after  the  manner  de- 
scribed, when  considering  the  treatment  of  pneumonia.  Such  care  is 
essential,  because  any  violent  disorder  in  a  confined  part  of  the  body  has 
a  tendency  to  involve  other  structures,  and  the  danger  of  this  increases 
as  the  inflammation  is  removed  from  the  surface. 

The  tranquilizing  of  the  respiration,  the  softness  of  the  pulse  and  the 
return  of  the  appetite  will  announce  the  departure  of  pleurisy.  When 
these  longed-for  indications  are  remarked,  blister  the  throat  and  chest ; 
should  any  seeds  of  the  malady  appear  to  be  not  entirely  removed,  repeat 
the  blister  to  the  throat  and  chest.  Should  the  bowels  not  be  relieved, 
throw  up  copious  enemas  of  blood-warm  gruel ;  nothing  more  must  be 
attempted.  Aloes  or  salts  are  poisons  during  pleurisy ;  wait  patiently, 
and  in  time  the  establishment  of  health  will  restore  all  the  natural  functions, 
or  if  they  are  very  confined,  a  bundle  or  two  of  cut  grass  may  be  presented 
with  the  usual  food. 

A  yellow,  transparent  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  occasionally  streaked 
with  t>lood,  and  more  or  less  otherwise  discolored;  a  horrible  anxiety 
of  countenance,  which  seems  to  appeal  mutely  to  every  human  being  the 
saddened  eye  rests  upon ;  quickened  breathing,  a  more  rapid  but  a  sink- 
ing pulse,  and  a  leaden  state  of  the  nasal  membranes  declare  the  proba- 
bility of  a  fatal  termination.  Pleurisy,  however,  mostly  ends  in  hydro- 
thorax,  for  the  character  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  succeeding 
pages. 
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Now  comes  the  sad  inquiry,  what  is  the  cause  of  pleurisy  f  All  kinds 
of  things  may  excite  it ;  but  those  things  which  lead  to  ao  much  suffering 
in  an  inoffensive  animal,  are  under  the  control  of  man.  Overexertion^ 
being  driven  or  ridden  far  and  fast,  the  spirit  being  stimulated,  and  the 
energy  promoted  by  potent  drinks ;  for  men  will  give  the  contents  of 
the  public-house  to  the  horse  when  a  wager  is  at  stake,  and  will  lash, 
while  the  limbs  can  move,  to  win  any  pitiful  bet, — ^these  circumstances 
not  unfrequently  provoke  pleurisy.  Injuries  received  externally  not  un-  , 
seldom  start  up  internal  inflammation.  Hurts  calculated  to  lead  to  so 
serious  an  evil,  together  with  broken  ribs,  will  not  be  surprising  to  those 
who  have  seen  the  unseemly  instruments  which  man  will,  in  his  rage, 
seize  upon  to  strike  the  animal  with.  Colds,  aggravated  by  change  of 
temperature,  as  waiting  long  in  the  rain  and  being  flurried  home  after- 
ward ;  inattention  in  feeding,  thus  generating  a  plethora,  is  apt  to  dis- 
order any  internal  organ,  and  many  other  such  like  causes  will  generate 
the  disease. 

And  what  right  has  man  to  inflict  so  much  agony  upon  any  life  in- 
trusted to  his  care  7  What  right  has  humanity  to  complain  of  tyranny 
in  its  superiors,  when  the  human  race  can  neglect  and  entail  such  anguish 
upon  the  beings  beneath  them  7  The  greed  of  gain  or  the  pride  of  win- 
ning are  the  first  motives  assigned  as  the  promoters  of  this  terrible  afflic- 
tion ;  next  come  the  gratifications  of  passion ;  then  follows  carelessness 
for  another's  welfare,  etc.  Which  of  these  several  causes  is  worth  the 
torture  of  a  living  body  ?  such  torture,  too,  as  the  rack  cannot  equal, 
^d  human  malice  is  happily  forbidden  to  rival ! 

A  little  self-restraint  instilled  by  a  better  plan  of  education,  a  little 
more  humanity  enforced  by  the  teachers  of  religion,  to  instruct  that  man 
should  not  view  himself  as  the  owner  of  the  earth  which  he  temporarily 
inhabits;  that  man  should  not  consider  himself  the  proprietor  of  the 
lives  which  share  the  globe  with  him ;  that  man  should  be  actuated  by 
genuine  Ohristian  loyb  toward  all  animated  nature,  feeling  kindly  for 
the  lives  akin  to  his  own,  and  acknowledging,  as  fellow-sojourners,  the 
creatures  by  which  he  is  surrounded, — then,  how  much  affliction  might  be 
eradicated  from  that  which  wickedness  alone  renders  a  "vale  of  tears!'' 

HYDROTHORAX. 

This  is  the  consequence  of  the  latter  stage  of  pleurisy;  or  rather,  to 
speak  with  caution,  we  fear  it  is  often  the  result  of  the  severe  treatment 
adopted  to  dispel  that  malady. 

Man  leaves  his  property,  which  is  very  ill  of  pleurisy  over  night,  hope- 
less that  the  animal  can  survive  till  morning.     On  returning,  however, 
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to  tbe  Btftble  esrly  on  tlie  foDowing  imj,  to  his  surprise  he  beholds  the 
hone  setoallf  looking  better.  The  pain  h&s  eridentl;  abated,  if  not 
altogether  departed;  the  eye  is  more  cheerful;  the  maaner  more  en- 
cooraging.     Haring  observed  this,  attention  rests  upon  the  flanka.    Th« 


motion  of  these  parts  is  greatly  increased.  They  are  now  forcibly 
bronght  into  action.  The  Buspicion  is  awakened.  The  ear  is  applied 
to  the  chest.  Kear  the  breast  hone,  or  low  down,  all  is  very  qaiet  A 
little  higher  np  nothing  can  be  heard;  bnt  rather  past  the  middle  of  the 
ribs  the  sound  of  breathing  is  once  more  detected.  Again  and  again  is 
the  experiment  repeated,  nntil  the  disappointed  proprietor  is  forced  to 
believe  that  which  is  against  his  hope. 

Still  clinging  to  chanCe,  after  conviction  has  gained  possession  of  his 
mind,  there  is  another  trial  he  will  make  to  render  despair  a  certainty. 
He  seeks  some  man — any  one  will  do ;  and  having  fonnd  a  loiterer,  he 
retnms  with  him  to  the  stable.  He  places  this  individual  npon  one  side 
of  the  horse,  and  tells  the  man  to  slap  the  side  of  the  animal  with  the 
open  palm,  when  the  word  "now"  is  spoken.  This  being  arranged,  the 
master  goes  to  the  opposite  side.  He  pots  his  ear  to  the  place  where 
the  silence  ceased.  Having  asanred  himself  the  spot  he  has  chosen  is 
correct,  he  pronoanoes  the  monosyllable  "now."  Directly  afterward  a 
dnil  sonnd  is  heard,  and  a  metallic  ring  or  splashing  noise  is  soon  after- 
ward audible. 

All  now  is  confirmed,  yet,  "to  make  assurance  donbly  8nre,"the  owner 
tries  to  take  the  pulse  at  the  jaw.  There  is  none  to  be  felt  t  The  hand 
is  then  placed  near  the  chest,  upon  the  left  side  and  over  the  region  of 
the  heart    The  seusation  of  a  throb,  coming  through  water,  is  percepti* 
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ble.     The  hut  nqnirement  Is  confinned.     The  hoim  hu  droptr  of  tlie 
•hMt,  uid  the  termination  of  the  disorder  is  all  bat  certain. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  these  cases,  is  to  drew  oB*  the  liqnid  be- 
fi>re  it  Boddens  the  plenra  uid  farther  distressea  the  already  labored 


breathing.  The  manner  of  performing  this  operation  is  very  simple, 
and  the  operation  itself  remarkably  safe.  A  spot  near  the  inferior  mar- 
gin of  the  chest  being  selected,  a  small  portion  of  skin,  between  the 
eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  is -palled  forward,  and  then  a  narrow  slit  wiUi  a 
Bharp  knife  is  made  upon  the  place  which  the  skin  originally  ooTered. 
A  trocar,  armed  with  a  stilet,  ia  then  inserted  into  the  opening,  and  so 
much  force  applied  as  snffices  to  propel  it  onward.  The  moment  all 
resistance  ceases,  the  trocar  is  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The 
stilet  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  water  asaally  flows  forth. 

There  is  in  this  operation  no  danger  of  piercing  the  Inng.  The 
trocar  mnst  be  driven  apward  and  onward,  very  far  and  very  forcibly, 
to  indnce  snch  an  effect  The  long  is  protected  from  all  lawful  violence 
by  the  water,  on  the  top  of  which  it  floats. 

There  is,  however,  a  dispate  con«»niing  how  much  of  the  fluid  should 
be  extracted.  It  is  a  good  rale  to  take  all  yon  can  get,  or  all  the  con- 
dition  of  the  horse  will  permit  to  be  abstracted.  Do  not  commence  the 
operation  with  any  determinate  quantity  in  your  mind.  Take  all,  if  the 
horse  will  suffer  so  much  to  be  withdrawn ;  but  if  the  animal,  after  the 
loss  of  a  quart,  shows  signs  of  approaching  faintness,  withdraw  the 
trocar,  let  the  skin  fly  back,  and  wait  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  next  attempt 

In  an  hour  or  two  the  trial  can  be  repeated.  Make  a  new  opening 
(for  never  risk  exciting  irritation  in  the  original  wound,  by  again  thnut- 
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ing  the  trocar  throngh  it.)  There  are  but  few  precautions  to  be  ob- 
aerved  during  the  performance  of  tapping  the  chest  It  is  usual  to 
teach,  that  the  posterior  border  of  the  ribs  is  to  be  ayoided,  because  this 
portion  of  the  bones  is  grooyed  for  the  reception  of  the  artery.  Anatomy, 
howeyer,  shows  that  such  yessels  are  amply  protected  by  the  grooyes  in 
which  they  trayeL 

There  is  also  some  selection  to  be  made  in  the  trocar  which  shall  be 
employed.  If  the  tube  be  of  too  great  a  size  and  permits  the  fluid  to 
gush  quickly  out,  nature  may  sink  under  the  sudden  change  induced :  the 
water,  consequently,  ought  to  be  yery  gradually  abstracted.  For  this 
purpose,  the  instrument  cannot  well  be  too  small.  The  most  diminutiye 
of  those  made  for  human  practice  will  be  quite  large  enough,  so  that  the 
bulk  of  liquid  within  the  chest  may  be  insensibly  remoyed,  and  the  horse 
be  scarcely  aware  of  the  change.  Those  trocars,  howerer,  which  are 
made  for  the  human  practitioner  will  not  be  long  enough ;  therefore  one 
must  be  procured  longer,  but  of  the  like  bore. 

Sometimes,  after  the  trocar  is  properly  inserted,  no  fluid  will  pour 
forth:  the  operation  is  then  aU  but  hopeless.  It  must  haye  been  so 
long  delayed  that  yarious  substances  haye  been  secreted.  These  coyer 
the  interior  of  the  chest.  They  obstruct  the  mouth  of  the  cannula  and 
preyent  the  liquid  issuing  by  the  tube. 

It  is  customary,  in  these  cases,  to  employ  a  whalebone  probe.  This 
is  inserted  up  the  trocar,  and  then  moyed  abojit  in  different  directions. 
The  intention  is  to  break  down  the  layer  of  pus  or  lymph  lining  the 
thorax,  and  to  allow  the  water  to  leaye  the  cayity.  But  this  is  almost 
needless,  as  the  author  does  not  recollect  a  single  case  of  this  description 
which  ultimately  suryiyed. 

It  is  also  adyisable  to  draw  off  the  fluid  from  both  sides  at  the  same 
time,  so  there  may  be  no  pressure  upon  the  delicate  diyisions  of  the 
chest,  and  upon  the  important  yessels  within  them.  But  happily  the 
fluid  is,  in  the  first  instance,  generally  confined  to  one  side  only. 

Always  pull  a  piece  of  skin  either  backward  or  forward,  before  the 
incision  is  made  through  the  integument.  The  reason  for  doing  this  is, 
because,  when  the  trocar  is  remoyed,  the  skin  may  resume  its  proper 
place,  and  act  as  a  yalye,  keeping  out  the  atmosphere  from  the  cayity; 
for  external  air,  getting  into  the  interior  of  the  chest,  is  proyed  to  be 
most  injurious  to  life. 

There  is  to  be  tendered  but  one  last  admonition ;  eyen  this  has  beer 
in  a  great  measure  anticipated  by  the  preyious  obseryations.  The 
animal  must  not  be  left  during  the  operation.  Whateyer  time  may  be 
ponsumed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  liquid,  the  operator  must  remain  a 
patient  spectator  of  the  slow  abstraction ;  for  if  the  horse  should  be 
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Isft,  BTBCope  mt-j  come  on  daring  sach  Bbeence,  and  the  animal,  on  the 
pereon'B  return,  be  fonnd  prostrate  apon  the  ground.  On  the  first  sign 
of  weakness,  the  canimla  should  be  at  once  removed ;  for,  shonld  it  be 
•offered  to  remain,  regardleiB  of  this  cantion,  the  horse  may  CTen  die 
through  sadden  collapse. 

The  treatment,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  fiaid,  is  entirely  changed; 
pleurisy  has  now  departed,  and  weakness  ia  left  behind.  The  most 
nonrishing  bat  carefdlly-prepared  food  mast  be  given;  boiled  oats  and 
beans  may  be  allowed  in  any  qaantity  which  the  animal  will  conanme, 
while  the  following  ball  should  be  administered,  night  and  morning : — 

Iodide  of  iron •.    .    .     One  drachm. 

Btrychnia Half  a  grain. 

Sulphate  of  cine Half  a  drauhm. 

Extract  of  gentian  and  powdered  qnassia .     Of  each  a  aofBcieucy. 

That  which  will  denote  a  fatal  termination  is  restlessneBS ;  neighing; 

partial  sweats;  swellings  under  the  region  of  the  chest,  and  a  distressed 

breathing,  which  nothing  can  relieve.     The  death  struggle  is  as  short  as 

the  disease  has  beeu  painful. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  HEABT. 

This  affection  is  characterized  by  varions  names  in  scientific  books,  as 
carditis,  pericarditis,  hydrops  pericardii,  inflammation  of  the  pericardium, 
etc  All  such  conditions  in  the  horse 
were  discovered  by  examinations  institu- 
ted after  death,  when,  onfortonately,  all 
opportnnity  of  observing  the  symptoms 
bad  ceased.  Yeterinary  science  cannot 
distingniah  one  state  from  another,  while 
life  exists.  Probably  this  deficiency  may 
be  attributed  to  the  inutility  of  sach  dis- 
criminatJou.  Diseaie  of  the .  heart  in 
horses  is  incurable.     In  man,  who  can 

.  .  ,  nnugi  or  nn  Bun  m  Tn  aoui. 

■trictly  conform  to  his  physician's  orders; 

•void  excitement;  abstain  from  exertion;  eat  only  such  a  quantity  of 
such  a  food,  prepared  after  snch  a  manner;  feed  at  sach  an  hour  and 
rest  at  such  a  time ;  who  can  live  by  rnle ; — in  man,  the  diseases  of  the 
heart  are  only  to  be  delayed,  not  driven  from  their  certain  Issues. 

Practically,  therefore,  so  the  heart  be  diseased,  it  is  of  small  import 
what  shape  the  disorder  may  assume.  The  death  is  always  sadden ;  it  is 
likely  to  occnr  when  the  horse  is  jonroeying  at  its  topmost  speed ;  when 
accident  generally  follows.     Consequently,  it  is  perhaps  wiser  to  take 
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fhe  life,  tfau  afflicted  and  thiu  daDgeroiu.  The  kone  maj  appear 
blooming,  may  eren  be  gkittish ;  jet,  the  existence  shall  at  any  moment 
be  cat  short  Anscoltation  affords  the  sorest  means  of  detection.  Place 
the  ear  close  to  the  left  side  and  lower  part  of  the  chest;  if  any  nnnsoal 
sound  be  andible,  conclude  the  heart  to  be  diseased. 

The  signs  Tisible,  externally,  are  sometimes  snffidently  emphatic  to 
admit  of  no  doubt  The  eye  is  expressive  of  constant  angnish;  the 
eoitntenance  is  haggard;  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  irr^^ular,  but  the  heart 
throbs;  its  throbs  are  yisible,  and  frequently  they  are  to  be  seen  as 
plainly  on  the  right  side  as  on  the  leftw  The  beat  is  occasionally  so 
riolent  as  to  shake  the  body.  The  carotid  artery  can  be  felt  to  pulsate 
in  the  necL  The  regurgitation,  within  the  jugular  vein,  is  nearly  always 
excessiye, — ^it  often  reaches  almost  to  the  jaw.  It  takes  place  by  jerks, 
which  ascend  high  and  higher,  each  becoming  less  and  more  weak,  as  it 
mounts  upward. 

An  attempt  to  represent  this  has  been  hazarded  in  the  illustration. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  truthfully  depict  action;  and  the  reader 
will  comprehend  the  jerks,  in  nature,  do  not  occur  all  at  the  same  period; 
but  the  first  subsides  before  the  second  can  be  exhibited. 

The  appetite  is  sometimes  ravenous ;  more  often  it  is  fiastidious.  The 
breathing  is  not  accelerated,  excepting  during  the  existence  of  pain; 
lameness  is  occasionally  witnessed  in  one  fore  leg;  dropsical  swellings 
and  abdominal  pains  have  been  observed.  The  animal,  when  progress- 
ing, will  suddenly  stop,  tremble,  and  appear  about  to  fall ;  as  suddenly, 
it  will  recover  and  proceed  upon  the  journey.  Noises,  expressive  of 
acute  angnish,  are,  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  occasionally  uttered. 
Sometimes  the  horse  cannot  be  made  to  move,  and  it  is  always  averse  to 
turn  in  the  stall.  Often  it  is  seen  to  yawn ;  but  more  frequently  has 
been  known  to  heave  long  and  deep-drawn  sighs.  No  ascertained  sigpi, 
however,  annonnces  the  climax  of  the  disorder  to  be  near  at  hand. 
Death  is  always  unexpected,  and,  therefore,  is  a  surprise: 

The  cause  of  heart  disease  is  unknown.  It  may,  however,  be  surmised 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  most  common  in  gentlemen's  stables,  and  is  all 
but  engrossed  by  the  animals  which  have  for  years  been  subjected  to  the 
abuses  therein  practiced.  It  is  incurable ;  and  all  physic  is  thrown  away 
upon  this  disorder. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

CBS  BTOHAOa,  UVZB,  ITO. — THXIB  AOdDINTB  AND  THUK  DUKAaia 

SPASM  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM. 

This' is  generally  proToked  bj  the  heedlessness  of  the  rider.  A  horn 
Is  "oTennarked,"  as  the  condition  is  technically  called,  when  the  animal 
is  nrged  onward  to  the  point  of  falling.  The  person  who  may  occopj 
the  saddle  then  becomes  conacions  of  a  strange  and  load  noise  coming 
from  the  body  which  he  strides ;  it  appears  to  the  equestrian  as  thongh 


tome  demon  were  located  within  tiie  carcaea,  and  were  violently  striking 
the  sides.  Shoald  the  indication  be  observed,  the  noise  will  be  fonnd  to 
proceed  from  behind  or  immediately  nnder,  rather  than  from  uiy  part 
anterior  to  the  rider. 

The  noise  is  produced  by  ipann  of  Hie  diaphragm.  The  horse  most, 
M  the  word  "  overmarked  "  seems  to  imply,  hare  been  pushed  for  beyond 
the  point  where  man  should  hare  pnlled  the  rein,  A  little  distsnce 
farther,  after  the  symptom  is  devoloped,  will  bring  the  animal  to  the 
ground ;  let  the  check,  therefore,  be  immediately  ^ven ;  the  rider  should 
10  (145) 
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dismount ;  the  loins  be  corered  with  the  gentleman's  coat,  if  nothing 
better  be  at  hand ;  he  who  has  caused  the  miserj  is  bound  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  its  alleriation.  The  girths  should  be  loosened,  the  bridle 
remoyed,  and  when  time  has  passed  for  the  system  to  become  slightly 
tranqnilized,  the  sufferer  should  be  yery  gently  led  to  the  nearest  shelter. 
So  soon  as  it  is  under  coyer,  the  following  drink  should  be  administered, 
but  time  should  be  taken  to  giye  the  medicine,  as  the  condition  of  the 
horse  forbids  all  haste  : — 

Salphoric  ether Two  ounces. 

Tincture  of  camphor Half  an  ounce. 

Tincture  of  opium One  ounce.     * 

Gold  water  or  gruel One  pint. 

This  should  be  repeated  eyery  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  four  drinks  are 
swallowed ;  then  the  interyals  should  be  lengthened  to  half  an  hour, 
and,  as  the  symptom  decreases,  the  medicine  ought  to  be  administered 
at  still  longer  periods,  and  ultimately,  but  gradually,  withdrawn. 

There  are,  >howeyer,  other  things  to  be  done.  When  the  animal  is 
first  brought  in,  procure  fiye  quiet  assistants ;  giye  a  leg-bandage  each 
to  four  of  the  helpers,  and  a  sponge,  with  a  basin  of  cold  water,  to  the 
fifth.  Order  the  men  to  perform  their  ministration  silently ;  the  four  are 
to  bandage  the  four  legs  while  the  fifth  sponges  out  the  mouth,  nose, 
eyes,  and  aufis ;  this  done,  the  body  is  to  be  superficially  cleaned.  Sweat 
is  to  be  remoyed  and  dirt  taken  off;  the  ears  pulled,  and  the  head  made 
comfortable ;  the  tail  and  mane  haying  been  preyiously  combed,  a  hood 
and  body  clothing  should  be  put  on. 

All  this  should  be  well  understood  beforehand ;  while  it  is  being 
accomplished  not  a  word  should  be  spoken ;  nothing  is  more  soothing 
to  an  agitated  system  than  perfect  silence.  Wet  swabs  should  then  be 
placed  upon  the  feet,  a  pail  of  gruel  suspended  from  the  manger,  and  a 
man  left  to  warn  off  all  noisy  strangers  from  the  exterior  of  the  build* 
ing;  for  during  spasm  from  oyerexertion  perfect  quietude  is  quite  as 
essential  as  medicine. 

Spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  if  taken  in  time,  is  not  generally  fatal ;  and 
no  man,  howeyer  determined  a  ''Nimrod''  he  may  be,  is  justified  in  pro- 
ceeding after  haying  recognized  so  mysterious  a  warning,  The  sound 
before  alluded  to  must  emphatically  inform  him  all  is  not  right  with  the 
animal  on  which  he  is  seated.  It  is  folly  to  urge  that  the  horse  enjoys 
the*chase  as  much  as  the  rider;  no  life  would,  for  its  own  pleasure,  run 
Uself  to  a  spasmodic  exhaustion.  Old  hunters  may  haye  left  the  field  to 
follow  the  hounds;  the  animals,  howeyer,  obey  only  ^e  impulse  of 
education,  and  did  what  they  imagined  would  gratify  their  superiors. 
The  horse  is  giyen  as  a  seryant  to  man ;  the  creature  is  obedient  to  its 
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dsttinj ;  to  seire  is  its  lot,  to  please  is  its  nwud.  Bodj  and  soil  it 
devotes  to  the  heartless  being  who  is  assigned  its  appointed  lord ;  il 
win  spend  its  last  breath  in  the  gratification  of  its  master ;  BDch  alTeotion 
sorely  merits  better  treatment  tiian  the  qnadraped  generally  receiTes. 

When  spasm  of  the  (Uaphragm  terminates  fatally,  approaching  disiola' 
tion  is  Muoanced  by  easily  recognized  signs.  The  pulse  cannot  be  felt 
at  the  jaw ;  the  heart  only  flutters  ;  the  feet  are  icy  cold ;  a  yellow  dl»> 
charge  drains  from  the  nostrils ;  the  breath  becomes  fetid ;  the  pnpil  of 
the  eye  enlarges ;  the  horse  wanders  roand  and  round  its  box ;  it  soon 
nnks  and  perishes. 

ACUTE  QASTEITIS. 
This  most  painfiil  affliction  is  only  known  in  the  horse  as  the  conae- 
qnence  of  some  poisonona  sabstance  being  swallowed.  Poisoning  entire 
teams  of  ralnable  horses  has  followed  the  nse  of  certain  powders,  these 
being  mixed  with  the  com ;  the  intention  was  to  improve  the  personal 
appearace  of  the  animals  to  which  the  drug  was  administered.  Carters 
have  a  large  faith  in  condition  powders,  and  a  distant  belief  in  the  magic 
of  medicine ;  in  their  ignorance,  they  spend  their  hard-earned  w^;e8  to 
procure  the  stuff,  too  often  compounded  of  agents  which  never  should  be 
tmsted  in  the  hands  of  the  uneducated.  The  men  argue,  if  l^ese  powders, 
say  one  spoonful  given  each  night,  will  make  the  horse  bloom  in  a  fort- 
night, two  spoonfuls  must  do  the  same  tiling  in  a  week;  the  spoonfU 


possibly  contains  the  utmost  limits  of  the  dose ;  that  qnaotity  exceeded 
may  endanger  or  destroy  life.  But  ignorance  is  always  impatient  (  it 
ever  desires  the  speediest  results ;  and  if  accident  attends  its  ef^mess, 
indignation  should  be  visited  upon  those  who  put  responsible  trusts  in 
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inch  keeping ;  npon  the  men  who  for  gain  sell  poisonons  drags  to  the 
obvionsly  uninformed. 

Books  and  charts  are  published,  explaining  the  yarions  antidotes  and 
tests  to  be  employed  for  the  detection  and  counteraction  of  the  different 
poisons.  Such  authorities  are  of  little  service  in  the  stable ;  the  tests 
require  care  and  time  for  their  application ;  the  symptoms  are  mostly  so 
urgent  as  to  permit  no  leisure  for  scientific  inquiry.  In  an  acute  case, 
dependence  must  be  placed  on  general  principles,  and  fortune  must  be 
relied  on  to  guide  the  result. 

Certain  poisons  act  instantaneously  and  without  any  warning  suffi- 
ciently energetic  to  be  interpreted,  as  the  twigs  or  leaves  of  the  yew- 
tree. 

Other  agents  immediately  establish  the  lesson  which  sometimes  speedily 
kills,  but  more  often  produces  consequences  which  will  ultimately  destroy 
life,  though  death  may  be  some  time  before  it  occurs,  as  the  mineral 
acids,  etc. 

The  presence  of  particular  kinds  is  announced  only  by  violent  disorder, 
as  powerful  diuretics  and  potent  purgatives. 

The  symptoms,  therefore,  are  not  decided ;  the  carter  has  his  motives 
for  silence,  and  the  inability  of  the  horse  to  vomit  forbids  the  earliest 
announcement  of  deranged  stomach.  The  time  for  antidotes  has  gen- 
erally passed  before  attention  is  excited ;  to  support  the  life,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  survive  the  destroyer,  is  evidently  the  best  thing  which  can, 
under  such  circumstance,  be  adopted.  Chloroform,  ether,  and  opium 
render  the  body  insensible,  and,  by  sparing  the  nervous  system,  certainly 
existence  will  be  prolonged.  Purgatives  had  better  be  withheld ;  they 
may  already  have  been  administered  in  enormous  doses ;  fearful  amounts 
of  aloes  destroy  life  without  purgation  being  exhibited. 

Against  alkalies  there  does  not  exist  the  same  objection ;  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  potash  may,  in  quantity,  be  mixed 
with  gruel  and  horned  down ;  both  opium  and  ether  may  be  blended 
with  the  drink.  Should  the  pulse  be  low,  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  may  be  added  to  each  dose  of  the  other  ingredients.  Should 
corrosive  sublimate  be  in  any  degree  suspected  to  be  the  agent  em- 
ployed, mix  one  dozen  eggs  with  the  other  components;  these  will  in 
no  way  detract  from  the  operation  of  the  drench. 

The  mixture  should  be  given  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  animal  can 
be  induced  to  swallow.  The  gruel  should  be  quite  cold,  and  one  qui^rt 
should  constitute  a  dose.  No  bleeding  should  be  permitted ;  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  promotes  absorption ;  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the 
poison  is  the  present  endeavor.  The  following  draught  contains  all  that 
can  be  recommended,  so  long  as  ignorance  of  the  actual  poison  it  if 
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desired  to  counteract,  exiBts.  When  the  infonnation  is  poeitiTe,  of 
coarse  Morton's  Toxologic»l  Chart  will  be  a  far  better  goide  tiian  anj 
obserrations  the  anthor  has  ability  to  ofTer. 

Solphnric  ether  and  tincture  of  opiam    ...    Of  each  three  onaces. 

Corbotiata  of  magneaia,  of^^oda  or  potash  .    .    Four  onneee. 

Oreel  (quite  cold) One  qnart.     « 

To  these  ma^  be  added,  shonld  the  poise  be  of  a  rinlEing  character : — 

Oarhonate  of  ammonia Ooe  drachm. 

If  corrosiTe  sahlimate  is  known  to  hare  caused  the  agony,  one  dosen 
raw  eggs  onght  to  be  blended  with  the  drench. 

Use  discretion  in  the  administration ;  bat  repeat  the  drinks  as  often 
and  as  qnickly  as  can  be  accomplished  withont  adding  to  the  distress  of 
the  horse.  Regard  the  state  of  the  animal,  and,  if  weakness  be  present, 
tftke  time  when  giving  the  drench.  Shonld  delirium  be  displayed,  do 
not  trast  to  the  natural  functions;  employ  Read's  pump,  with  the  horae 
catheter  attached,  and  inject,  with  all  dispateh,  the  whole  quantity  at 
cmce  tbrough  the  nostril 


The  ^mptoms  of  poisoning  are  rarions;  they  are  aleo  modified  by 
the  strength  upon  which  they  act.  The  annexed  list,  howerer,  contains 
the  genera)  appearances  by  wMch  poisoning  is  announced,  though  the 
whole  of  the  symptoms  are  never  simaltaneooHly  exhibited:  Loathing 
of  all  food ;  extreme  thirst ;  redness  of  the  nasal  and  com'anctival  mem- 
branes; discharge  of  ropy  saliTa;  frequent  eructations,  which  smell 
pungently  fetid;  colic,  rolling  on  the  ground,  pawing,  striking  at  the 
ftbdomen,  etc.;  tucked-np  flanks ;  heaving;  panting;  small,  quick  pnlse; 
snperpnrgation;  violent  straining;  passing  of  mncns  in  large  quanti- 
ties ;  protrusion  and  inflammation  of  the  opening ;  glances  at  the  abdo- 
men; prostration  of  strength;  connlsions;  i     ~ 
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And  now,  whence  is  derived  the  source  of  this  evil  ?  It  springs  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  age.  Is  it  not,  at  the  present  day,  a  common 
saying,  that  "intelligence  goes  begging,  while  handicraft  finds  employ- 
ment?" Goodness,  education,  and  industry  cannot^  at  this  time,  insure 
the  bread  which  will  support  existence.  The  cunning  and  the  knowing- 
ness  of  thetuninformed  is  much  preferred.  .  There  is  no  mystery  in  the 
groom's  office  which  might  mot  b.e  acquired  in  a  week.  The  horse  would 
fare  better  and  be  more  safe  in  the  custody  of  a  person  who  possibly 
might  sympathize  with  its  solitude  and  appreciate  its  disposition.  A 
higher  class  of  servants  would  involve  a  higher  rate  of  wages.  But 
these  might  be  paid,  and  notwithstanding,  the  horse  proprietor  be,  in 
the  long  run,  an  evident  gainer.  To  put  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the 
sensibility  of  a  feeling  man  oat  of  the  question,  it  is  a  heavy  misfortune 
to  look  upon  three  or  four  valuable  horses  stretched  out  in  death.  Add 
to  this,  there  are  other  accidents  that  ignorance,  without  malice,  com- 
mits, and  all  of  which  must  be  paid  for  by  the  master.  Then  there  are 
the  petty  frauds  and  understandings  in  which  cunning  delights,  and  all 
of  which  are  indulged  at  the  master's  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  certainty,  or  all  but  certainty,  that  intelligence  would  perform  its 
duty.  The  horses  would  thrive  better  and  last  longef  when  confided 
to  proper  custody.  The  losses,  attendant  upon  ignorance,  would  be 
avoided, — ^not  to  mention  the  ease  of  mind  secured  by  confidence  in  the 
probity  of  the  person  to  whom  authority  is  intrusted.  What  a  mockery 
it  is,  to  cry  op  education  and  then  to  shun  the  educated  I  A  stimulus 
would  be  given  to  the  ignorant,  when  it  is  recognized  that  the  informed 
will  be  alone  engaged  to  fill  offices  of  trust. 

CHRONIC  GASTRITIS. 

This  affection  is  more  general  than  is  commonly  understood.  The 
horse  being  unable  to  vomit,  of  coarse  the  first  positive  proof  of  dis- 
ordered  stomach  cannot  be  exhibited.  Thus,  little  attention  is  generally 
paid  to  its  digestion,  when  primarily  diseased. 

Chronie  gattritis  is  usually  said  to  be  provoked  by  rearing  upon  sour 
or  soft  land;  but  well-bred  animals  are  very  often  subject  to  the  malady. 
The  ailment  is  frequently  first  displayed  at  the  period  when  the  services 
«re  esteemed  most  valuable,  or  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  long 
after  the  mode  of»  rearing  must  have  ceased  to  operate.  The  symptoms 
are  various,  and  hardly  ever  alike.  The  stomach  may  affect  the  nervona 
symptom;  then,  its  <;omplications  become  difficult  to  disentangle.  The 
fllfoet^>n  is  mostly  dedared  by  an  irregularity  of  bowels  and  a  capricious- 
iiess  of  appetite.  The  animal  starts  off  violently  purging.  The  loose- 
ness stops  as  suddenly  as  it  eonunenced.    Obstinate  coBtiven«ss  then 
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sets  Id,  and  each  itoto  can  be  traced  to  no  obviom  reason.  The  Btrav 
or  litter  may  be  eaten  reTenonsly,  bat  all  the  wholesome  provender  ob- 
stinately refused.  The  dang  shows  the  condition  of  the  appropriating 
fhDctions ;  it  crnmbles  npon  the  slightest  force  being  imposed ;  it  appears 
to  consist  of  fibers  not  agglntinated  together.  Sometimes  it  is  coated 
with  mDcns,  and  always  smells  abhorrently.  A  dry  con^  may  be  pres-- 
ent;  the  risible  membranes  are  pallid;  the  month  feels  cool;  the  breath 
is  tainted;  the  eyes  are  sanken ;  the  respiration  is  catching ;  the  belly  is 
pendnlons;  the  anns  is  laz  and  prominent;  the  coat  di;  and  ra^ed; 
while  the  body  quickly  becomes  emaciated. 


The  slightest  exertion  prodoces  a  thick  and  copious  nreat.  The 
symptom,  however,  which  ia  most  remarkable,  when  the  oleanly  habits 
natural  to  the  animal  are  considered,  ia  the  peculiarity  of  the  appetite. 
The  rack  and  manget  are  generally  neglected ;  bat  everj  annatnral  or 
offensive  snbstsnce,  within  reach  of  the  extended  Jaws,  is  deronred  with 
avidity.  Woodwork  has  largely  disappeared.  Soil  and  stones  have 
been  removed  from  the  stomachs  of  creatnrea  destroyed  for  inearable 
disease.  Either  of  the  sabst^ces  last  named,  however,  are  nsnally 
spared,  so  long  as  a  morsel  of  plaster,  a  portion  of  mortar  or  of  brick,  ia 
within  reach.  Animals,  when  in  the  field,  will  leave  the  grass  and  enter 
any  ditch  to  gnaw  at  bricks  and  mortar.  When  confined,  they  will, 
under  the  morbid  influence  of  this  affection,  employ  themselves  for  honrs 
searching  for  a  morsel  of  either  among  the  straw. 

The  old  custom  of  purging  and  bleeding  for  a  case  of  this  kind  la  posi- 
tively i^jurions.  It  is  better  to  administer  bitters,  alkalies,  and  seda- 
tives;— ^the  first,  to  a&end  the  appetite;  the  second,  to '  correct  th« 
acidity  of  the  morbid  secntion ;  the  third,  to  destroy  the  uneasy  aeosa- 
tiea  which  provokes  too  many  6t  the  symptoms. 
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Powdered  nnz  Tomica   ..•..••  One  bcniple. 

Carbonate  of  potash One  drachm. 

Extract  of  belladonna Half  a  drachm. 

Extract  of  gentian  and  powdered  quassia .  Of  each  a  saffidencj. 

Or, 

Strychnia     .    .    * Half  a  grain. 

Bicarbonate  of  ammonia One  drachm. 

Extract  of  belladonna Half  a  drachm. 

Sulphate  of  zinc Half  a  drachm. 

Extract  of  gentian  and  powdered  quassia  .  Of  each  a  sufficiency. 
'     Give,  morning  and  night. 

One  of  the  aboYe  balls  may  be  given  daily.  When  their  benefits  seem 
exhausted,  give,  instead  of  a  ball,  half  an  ounce  each  of  liquor  arseni- 
calls,  the  same  of  tincture  of  ipecacuanha,  with  one  ounce  of  muriated 
tincture  of  iron  and  of  laudanum,  in  a  pint  of  water.  Also,  damp  the 
food  and  sprinkle  magnesia  freely  upon  it.  Then,  as  the  strength  im- 
proves, introduce  sulphuric  ether,  one  ounce ;  water,  one  pint,  daily ;  and 
ultimately  change  this  last  for  a  quart  of  good  ale  or  stout 

Before  concluding,  there  remains  to  point  out  the  cause  of  this  lamenta- 
ble affection.  Ignorance  views  each  part  of  the  body  as  distinct ;  it 
cannot  see  the  various  components  are  connected,  and,  in  the  masa, 
constitute  one  whole.  Thus,  medicine  appears  to  the  uninformed  as 
thrown  away,  when  internally  administered  for  a  skin  disease.  So  it 
may  to  such  persons  appear  strange  how  the  air  inhaled  can  disorder 
the  digestion  1  To  those  better  informed,  however,  it  will  only  seem  a 
natural  consequence  that  impure  atmosphere,  inspired  day  and  nighty 
should  impair  the  body's  health.  It  will,  with  such  people,  be  recog- 
nized as  likely  that  the  disorder  should  break  forth  when  the  frame  is 
on  the  eve  of  being  matured.  The  cause  of  indigestion  is  close  and  un- 
healthy stables.  What  loss  will  instruct  mankind,  that  they  cannot 
enslave  life  and  treat  it  according  to  their  convenience  7  Life  has  its 
natural  rights :  these  cannot  be  disregarded — ^the  requirements  of  breath- 
ing creatures  must  be  fulfilled.  The  ability  of  the  enslaver  to  use  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure,  must  not  be  selfishly  regarded ;  else  nature  is  out- 
raged, and  in  its  deprivation,  pride  learns  the  impossibility  of  forcing  all 
things  to  conform  with  its  inclinations. 

BOTS. 

No  animal  which  has  not  been  turned  out  to  graze  during  the  summer 
months  can  possibly  be  troubled  with  these  parasites.  Such  annoyances 
form  no  light  argument  against  the  benefits  accomplished  by  that  which 
is  in  dang  phrase  termed  "Dr.  Oreen,^    The  appearance  of  the  coat 
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and  aspect  of  nnthriftiness,  after  a  run  at  grass,  generally  declare  boti  to 
be  present  within  the  body. 

Uninformed  persons  are  always  desirous  to  possess  some  medicine 
which  will  destroy  bots ;  they  wonder  that  science  lacks  invention  suf- 
ficient to  compound  such  an  agent  An  anecdote  may  probably  dispel 
such  astonishment. 

A  patron  of  the  Boyal  Yeterinary  College  was  once  conducted  by  a 
pnpil  through  the  museum  belonging  to  that  establishment ;  the  pair  at 
last  stood  before  the  preparation  of  a  horse's  stomach,  eaten  through  by, 
and  also  covered  with,  bots. 

"God  bless  my  soul  I"  exclaimed  the  visitor,  after  the  nature  of  the 
specimen  had  been  explained.  "  What  a  spectacle  I  What  a  myriad  of 
tormentors  I  And  have  you  no  medicine  to  remove  such  nuisances? 
Can  veterinary  science  discover  nothing  capable  of  destroying  those 
parasites  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  student,  "  only  look  at  that  preparation.  To 
my  knowledge,  it  has  been  put  up  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  corked  air  tight 
for  two  years.  The  creatures  must  be  either  very  dead  or  very  drunk  by 
this  time ;  yet,  as  you  witness,  they  hold  on.  What  sort  of  physic  could 
accomplish  more  than  is  already  effected  by  the  spirits  of  wine  and  close 
confinement  ?     I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  I" 

For  the  above,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  admirable  lectures  de- 
livered by  Professor  Spooner ;  but  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  student 
must  be  more  than  satisfactory.  Bots,  once  within  the  stomach,  must 
remain  there  till  the  following  year,  when,  being  matured,  their  hold  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  viscus  will  relax,  and,  in  the  form  of  a 
chrysalis,  they  are  ejected  from  the  system.  No  medicine  can  expedite 
the  transformation.  It  has  hitherto  appeared  easier  to  kill  the  horse 
than  to  remove  the  parasite. 

To  the  investigation  of  Bracy  Clark,  Esq.,  Y.  S.,  the  public  owe  all 
their  knowledge  of  the  fly  whence  the  bot  is  derived.  The  common 
parent,  according  to  the  above  authority,  is  the  oestrus  equi ;  and  the 
anthor  gladly  avails  himself  of  the  original  description  by  the  above- 
named  talented  gentleman. 

"ON  THE  OSSTRUS  XQtn,  OB  THB  STOMACH  BOT. 

"When  the  female  has  been  impregnated,  and  the  eggs  sufficiently 
matured,  she  seeks  among  the  horses  a  subject  for  her  purpose,  and 
approaching  him  on  the  wing,  she  carries  her  body  nearly  upright  in  the 
air,  and  her  tail,  which  is  lengthened  for  the  purpose,  curved  inward  and 
upward :  in  this  way  she  approaches  the  part  where  she  designs  to  de- 
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posit  the  egg ;  and,  enspending  herself  for  a  few  seconds  before  it,  sud* 
denly  darts  upon  it,  and  leaves  the  egg  adhering  to  the  hair :  she  hardly 
appears  to  settle,  but  merely  tonehes  the  hair  with  the  egg  held  oat  on 
the  projected  point  of  the  abdomen.  The  egg  is  made  to  adhere  by 
means  of  a  glntinons  liqnor  secreted  with  it.  She  then  leaves  the  horse 
at  Jt  small  distance,  and  prepares  a  second  egg;  and,  poising  herself 
before  the  part,  deposits  it  in  the  same  way.  The  liqnor  dries,  and  the 
egg  becomes  firmly  glned  to  the  hair :  this  is  repeated  by  these  flies  till 
four  or  five  hundred  eggs  are  sometimes  placed  on  one  horse. 
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Copied  from  the  Work  on  Bote,  by  "Bncj  Clark,  Eiq. 


1.  The  female  fly  about  to  deposit  an  e^. 

2.  The  male  fly. 

8.  The  egg,  its  natural  siie. 
4.  The  egg,  magnified. 


6.  The  newly-hatched  hot 

6.  The  bot  fhll  grown. 

7.  The  head  of  a  bot  magniflod. 

8.  TheduTaaliB. 


"  The  skin  of  the  horse  is  nsnally  thrown  into  a  tremnlons  motion  on 
the  tonch  of  this  insect,  which  merely  arises  from  the  very  great  irriti^ 
bility  of  the  skin  and  cutaneous  muscles  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
occasioned  by  the  heat  and  continual  teasing  of  the  flies,  till  at  length 
these  muscles  appear  to  act  involuntarily  on  the  slightest  touch  of  any 
body  whatever. 

**  The  inside  of  the  knee  is  the  part  on  which  these  flies  are  most  fond 
of  depositing  their  eggs,  and  next  to  this  on  the  side  and  back  part  of 
the  shoulder,  and  less  frequently  on  the  extreme  ends  of  the  hairs  of  the 
mane.  But  it  is  a  iact  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  fly  does  not  place 
them  promisononsly  about  the  body,  but  constantly  on  those  parts  which 
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are  most  liable  to  be  licked  with  the  tongae ;  and  the  ova,  therefore,  arv 
always  scmpuloosly  placed  within  its  reach. 

"  The  eggs  thus  deposited  I  at  first  supposed  were  loosened  from  tiie 
hairs  by  the  m.oisture  of  the  tongae,  aided  by  its  rongbnees,  and  were 
eonreyed  to  the  stomach,  where  they  were  hatched :  but  on  more  minnte 
search  I  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case,  or  at  least  only  by  accident ;  for 
when  they  have  remained  on  the  hairs  foor  or  five  days,  they  become 
ripe,  after  which  time  the  slightest  application  of  warmth  and  moistate 
is  snficient  to  bring  forth  in  an  instant  the  latent  larvcL  At  this  time, 
if  the  tongue  of  the  horse  touches  the  egg,  its  operculum  is  thrown  open, 
and  a  small  active  worm  is  produced,  which  readily  adheres  to  the  moist 
surface  of  the  tongue,  and  is  from  thence  conveyed  with  the  food  to  the 
stomach. 

"  At  its  first  hatching  it  is,  as  we  have  observed,  a  small  active  worm, 
long  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  but  as  its  growth  advances,  it  becomes 
proportionably  thicker  and  broader,  and  beset  with  bristles. 

''  They  are  very  frequent  in  horses  that  have  been  at  grass,  and  are 
in  geiieral  found  adhering  to  the  white  insensible  tissue  or  coat  of  the 
stomach. 

"  They  usually  hang  in  dense  clusters  to  this  white  cuticular  lining  of 
the  "stomach,  and  maintain  their  hold  by  means  of  two  dark-brown  hooks, 
between  which  a  longitudinal  slit  or  fissure  is  seen,  which  is  the  mouth 
of  the  larva.  When  removed  firom  the  stomach  by  the  fingers  by  a 
sudden  jerk,  so  as  not  to  injure  them,  they  will,  if  fresh  and  healthy, 
attach  themselves  to  any  loose  membrane,  and  even  to  the  skin  of  the 
hand.  For  this  purpose  they  sheath  or  draw  back  the  hooks  almost 
entirely  within  the  skin,  till  the  two  points  come  close  to  each  other ; 
they  then  -present  them  to  the  membrane,  and  keeping  them  parallel  till 
it  is  pierced  through,  they  expand  them  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  after- 
ward, by  bringing  the  points  downward  toward  themselves,  they  include 
a  sufficient  piece  of  the  membrane,  to  remain  firmly  fixed  for  any  length 
of  time  as  at  anchor,  without  requiring  any  further  exertion. 

**  These  bots,  as  is  also  the  case  with  two  or  three  other  species,  pass 
the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  months  in  the  stomach,  and  arrive  abovt 
the  commencement  or  middle  of  the  sununer  at  their  full  growth,  requir- 
ing a  twelvemonth  fully  to  complete  their  structure." 

''ON  THE  (ESTBTJS  HEMORRHOID ALIS,  OR  FUNDAMENT  BOT. 

"  The  part  chosen  by  this  insect  lor  this  purpose  is  the  4ips  of  tile 
horse,  which  is  very  Stressing  to  the  animal  from  the  excessive  titilla- 
tion  it  occasions*,  for  he  immediately  after  rabs  his  month  against  the 
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gronod,  hia  fore  legs,  or  sometimee  agunst  a  iree,  with  great  emotion; 
till  the  animal  at  length  finding  this  mode  of  defense  insnffloient,  enraged 
he  qaite  the  spot,  and  endearors  to  avoid  it  by  galloping  away  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  field ;  and  if  the  flj  bUII  contLnneB  to  follow  and  tean 
him,  his  last  resoarce  is  in  the  water,  where  the  oastniB  nerer  is  obserred 
to  pnrsDe  him.  These  files  appear  sometimee  to  hide  themselTes  in  the 
grass ;  and  as  the  horse' stoops  to  graze,  thejr  dart  on  the  month  or  lipa, 
and  ore  always  obserred  to  poise  themselves  daring  a  few  seconds  in  the 
KT,  while  the  egg  is  prepuing  on  the  extended  point  of  the  abdomen. 


\|  d 
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"When  sereral  of  these  flies  are  confined  in  a  close  place,  they  hare  a 
particnlarly  strong,  masty  smell ;  and  I  have  observed  both  sheep  and 
horses,  when  teased  by  them,  to  look  into  the  grass  and  smell  it  very 
anxiously ;  and  if  they  by  these  means  discover  the  fly,  they  immediately 
tnm  aside  and  hasten  to  a  distant  part  of  the  field. 

"  I  once  saw  in  a  meadow  or  field  npon  the  cliffs  at  Margate,  a  fly  ttf 
fliis  sort  teasing  a  horse  that  was  confined  to  a  small  space  by  a  spike  _ 
stuck  in  the  ground,  to  which  a  cord  was  tied.  He  conld  not  get  away 
from  its  attack,  and  became  qnite  fnrions,  for  in  kicking  at  the  fly  with 
his  fore  foot,  i^ich  he  did  vehemently,  he  often  struck  the  bone  of  the 
lower  jaw,  creating  excessive  pain ;  for  in  that  direction  while  gradng, 
tite  fly  comes  to  the  beard  of  the  lower  lip. 
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''  The  eggB  of  this,  spedea  are  difflcnlt  to  be  eeen  upon  the  horse'i  skis 
or  beard,  owing  to  the  agitation  of  the  beast,  and  from  the  color  of  the 
ogg  being  dark  like  that  of  the  skin  of  the  horse.  The  animal  has  been 
generally  too  impatient,  while  undergoing  this  operation,  to  let  me  exam- 
ine them  yerj  well.  I  ascertained,  however,  its  form  by  {nressing  one 
of  these  eggs  from  the  abdomen. 

"  The  larva  or  gmb  of  this  species  inhabits  the  stomach  as  the  former, 
generally  adhering  to  the  white  lining,  and  is  disposed  promiscnonsly  in 
dense  dusters,  after  the  same  manner;  they  may,  however,  be  dia> 
tingaished  from  them  by  being  in  general  smaller  and  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  their  balk. 

"  The  larva  of  this  species  may  be  obtained  from  almost  any  horse 
that  has  been  mach  the  preceding  year  at  grass,  and  exposed  to  these 
flies,  and  will  be  foond  daring  the  summer  months  sticking  more  or  less 
within  the  verge  or  opening  of  the  anus,  adhering  to  its  soft  lining,  and 
producing  considerable  irritation  and  uneasiness.  Indeed,  I  once  well 
remember  being  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  ex- 
periencing much  annoyance  from  these  larvsa.  The  little  horse  I  had 
hired  for  the  journey  became  so  lazy  and  unwilling  to  go  on,  and  moved 
BO  awkwardly,  that  I  could  not  keep  pace  with  my  company,  and  I  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed ;  but  on  casually  taking  up  the  tail,  I  discovered 
three  or  four  of  these  insects  hanging  to  the  rectum,  and  their  removal 
instantly  proved  a  cure." 

For  more  ample  particulars,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  book  itself, 
which  is  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  Bots  in  the  Hobsb  and  othkb  Ani- 
mals.'' It  will,  in  the  pages  of  the  original  work,  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Clark  more  than  suspected  the  existence  of  other  species  of  the  same 
family ;  but,  as  no  positive  knowledge  has  yet  been  gained,  we  must 
await  patiently  the  inquiries  of  those  to  whom  this  branch  of  science 
belongs. 

However,  the  writer  must  dissent  to  Mr.  Clark's  conclusion,  that 
"  bots  are  harmless,  if  not  beneficial."  How  far  does  such  a  supposition 
agree  with  the  perforated  stomach,  preserved  at  the  Boyal  Yeterinary 
College  ?  How  far  does  it  accord  with  the  ragged  coat  and  unthrifty 
aspect  by  which  the  presence  of  the  parasites  is  ascertained  ?  How, 
when  crediting  such  a  conjecture,  are  we  to  account  for  the  horror  ex- 
hibited by  the  horse  at  the  approach  of  the  fly ;  and  how  can  we  interpret 
Mr.  Clark's  experience  in  tiie  Isle  of  Wight  ? 

Bots  are  known  to  be  iigurious ;  healthy  bodies  are  seldom  troubled 
with  parasites.  The  parched  and  innutritious  grass  of  the  summer's 
heat  cannot  support  the  life  accustomed  to  artificially  saved  and  carefully 
prepared  food.    It  is  the  meanness  of  the  master  which  dooms  tiie  slave 
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to  starvation ;  he  begnidgea  the  ke^p  of  the  animal,  Hierefore,  he  dia- 
gnises  the  ugliness  of  his  feeling  ander  a  pretense  of  giving  the  horse  a 
month's  freedom  and  its  natural  food  I  In  spring,  when  the  herbage  is 
young,  one  hour  night  and  morning  might  be  excused ;  but  those  hoars 
must  be  before  the  flies  are  up,  and  after  these  pests  are  asleep.  In  the 
height  of  summer,  when  the  grass  has  perished  and  the  ground  is  hard, 
the  health  soon  yields  to  constant  exposure  and  to  unwholesome  food. 
The  flies  torment  the  animal,  and  from  the  shed  it  is  often  driven  by  itf 
companions  in  the  field.  A  large  portion  of  the  aceidents.which  horses 
are  liable  to,  occur  while  out  at  grass ;  many  an  animal  is  released  from 
the  stable  blooming  and  valuable ;  it  is,  at  the  expiration  of  the  month, 
brought  home  looking  ragged,  with  a  huge  belly,  and  is  never  fit  for  a 
day's  service  subsequently.  If  the  matter  is  to  be  regarded  only  in  a 
money  point  of  view,  it  would  have  been  a  saving  to  the  owner  to  have 
paid  a  twelvemonth's  keep,  rather  than  lose  his  servant^  and  notwitb* 
standing,  afterward  have  to  pay  for  food  and  treatment  till  experience 
had  instructed  him  in  the  inutility  of  expecting  restoration.  But  when 
the  matter  is  considered  in  a  moral  sense,  what  right  has  that  individual 
who  has,  for  his  own  pleasure,  accustomed  a  life  to  a  particular  form  of 
diet)  at  his  will,  or  for  his  convenience,  to  snatch  the  food  from  the  creat- 
ure and  drive  it  forth  to  gnaw  at  stalks  which  had  shed  their  seeds,  and 
to  be  exposed  to  all  the  variations  of  the  season  ?  It  is  no  excuse  to 
talk  about  there  being  no  work  to  be  dpne  while  the  master  is  at  the 
seaside ;  the  devdtion  of  a  life  should  have  earned  a  brief  support,  and 
the  gentleman  whose  avarice  thinks  otherwise  has  no  just  reason  to 
complain  of  the  punishment  which  the  indulgence  of  his  greed  will 
probably  insure. 

CHRONIC  HEPATITIS* 

Acute  hepatitis  is  unknown  among  horses  in  England.  The  late 
Professor  Sewell  thought  he  had  witnessed  one  esse.  Other  people 
know  they  have  not  seen  a  single  instance  of  such  a  disease. 

C9urome  hepatitis  is  peculiar  to  maturity.  Brewers'  horses — ^huge 
animals,  fattened  upon  refuse  of  the  mash-tub,  and  which  are  paraded, 
in  all  the  pride  of  obesity,  drawing  one  small  cask  over  the  stones  of 
London — are  often  attacked  by  this  malady.  All  horses  which  consume 
much  provender,  without  absolute  regard  to  work,  are  exposed  to  it 
Gentlemen's  carriage  horses  are  very  liable  to  it.  A  private  vehicle  is 
started,  and  at  first  much  used ;  but  after  a  time  it  is  equally  neglected. 
The  Individual  does  not  want  the  carriage  to-day,  when  the  coachman 
comes  round  "for  orders."  Neither  is  it  required  on  the  next  occasion. 
Often  a  week  passes  without  the  &shionable  plaything  being  uncovered* 
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The  animals,  during  that  time,  depend  on  the  gproom  for  exercise.  The 
coachman  may  be  fond  of  hig  horses,  and,  in  his  ignorance,  may  think 
they  cannot  have  too  much  rest,  or  himself  too  little  work.  Let  the 
master  neglect  his  daty,  and  the  servant  soon  follows  the  example. 

The  word  "  dnty ''  was  employed  in  the  last  sentence.  It  is  of  an  np- 
pleasant  signification,  and  was  nsed  in  its  harshest  sense.  Kings  owe  a 
dnty  to  tiieir  subjects ;  the  rich  owe  a  duty  to  the  poor.  All  authority 
has  some  obligation  connected  with  it.  There  is  nothing  like  perfect 
flreedom  in  this  world  of  dependent.  Man  is  the  king  over  living 
things.  He  may  claim  his  rights,  but  he  at  the  same  time  must  adopt 
the  weight  of  his  office  :  he  cannot  assume  the  one  and  discard  the  other. 
A  monarch  is  invested  with  dominion  and  authority  over  men ;  but  the 
stability  of  the  throne  is  dependent  upon  the  righteousness  of  the  ruler. 
If  he  who  wears  the  crown  abuses  his  trust,  he  may  possess  "  a  right 
divine,"  but  he  is  speedily  without  subjects.  So,  if  man  is  unjust  to  the 
creatures  ever  which  he  is  placed,  nature  snatches  them  from  his  grasp ; 
and  he  may  be  inyested  with  every  power,  but  he  soon  wants  animals 
npon  which  to  exercise  it. 

Yiew  the  matter  in  another  light,  as  an  affair  only  of  worldly  pru- 
dence. Knives,  formed  of  the  hardest  steel,  if  purchased  and  put  away, 
in  a  short  time  are  worthless,  because  of  rust.  A  house  wears  ftuter 
wben  untenanted  than  when  properly  inhabited* 

A  horse  cannot  remain  for  days  in  the  stable  and  retain  its  condition. 
The  carriage  proprietor  has  not  only  to  find  food,  but  he  is  equally 
bound  to  support  the  health  of  his  animals,  or  the  service  for  which  he 
bargained  will  be  rudely  terminated.  Too  many  do  not  think  of  this. 
Too  many  take  out  the  carriage  to-day,  only  because  it  accords  with 
their  convenience.  All,  however,  complain  of  the  uncertainty  which 
appertains  to  horse-flesh.  The  frame  of  the  horse  is  stronger  than 
machinery;  but  it  cannot  resist  the  willfulness  of  human  misrule.  Let 
that  man,  whose  stable  troubles  him,  question  his  own  conduct  Let 
him  examine  the  hoiise  in  which  he  has  thrust  life.  Let  him  see  to  the 
servants  hh  has  engaged,  and  to  the  food  for  which  he  pays ;  and  after 
all,  let  him  inquire  into  his  own  behavior :  the  error  will  be  found,  not  in 
the  creatures  over  which  he  exercises  dominion,  but  in  those  who  are 
invested  with  authority. 

If  people  will  start  carriages,  the  rehide  must  be  taken  out  every  day, 
let  the  weather  freece,  rain,  or  shine.  The  hard  earth  of  snnshine  is  fire* 
quently  more  injurious  to  the  feet  than  either  cold  or  wet  are  to  the 
body.  The  lady,  when  out  visiting,  has  more  than  her  own  pleasure  to. 
oonsult;  for  all  horses  fed  on  the  best  and  underworked,  or  retained 
standing  limg  befoi'e  the  street  door,  are  exposed  to  chronic  hepatituL 
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The  gentleman's  delight  is  almost  as  liable  as  the  brewer's  pride.  Even 
moderate  food  and  too  little  work  will  engender  the  disease.  The  author, 
when  he  quitted  the  veterinary  college,  left  in  that  establishment  aa 
Arab,  which,  from  a  year's  stagnation,  was  obTiously  thus  disordered. 

The  primary  symptoms  are  not  well  marked,  and  do  not,  generally, 
attract  attention.  The  animal  is  dull  and  averse  to  move.  It  appears 
to  have  imbibed  a  fondness  for  the  inactivity  to  which  it  has  been  accos- 
tomed.  The  appetite  is  either  nice,  altogether  lost,  or  nnscmpolonsly 
ravenous;  the  bowels  are  constipated;  the  dung  is  black,  and  coated 
with  bilious-looking  mucus ;  it  is  friable,  and  imperfectly  digested.  If  a 
white  paper  be  pressed  upon  it,  a  greenish-yellow  stain  is  impaifted. 
The  urine  is  scanty,  and,  commonly,  highly. colored;  while  the  pulse  has 
a  heavy  beat,  as  though  treacle,  instead  of  blood,  circulated  within  the 
artery. 

The  signs  which  indicate  a  confirmation  of  the  disorder  are:  the 
mouth  feels  cold ;  the  nasal  membranes  are  unnaturally  pallid ;  the  whites 
of  the  eyes  are  ghastly,  displaying  a  yellow  tinge ;  sometimes  the  horse 
looks  at  the  right  side ;  usually,  it  lies  upon  the  left  ribs,  but  never  for 
any  long  time ;  tenderness  may  b&  exhibited,  if  the  right  side  be  pressed 
upon.  However,  the  last  symptom  is  rarely  present,  and  lameness  in 
either  fore  leg  is  seldom  witnessed. 

The  disease  is,  for  the  most  part,  obscure,  and  is  best  recognized  when 
medicine  has  become  powerless.  If  early  detected,  a  limited,  but  suffi- 
cient supply  of  nutritious  food ;  plenty  of,  but  not  exhausting  labor, 
with  a  long  course  of  iodine  in  alterative  doses,  are  calculated  to  work 
some  beneficial  change. 

Iodide  of  potassium Two  ounces. 

liquor  potasssB One  quart 

Mix,  and  give  two  tablespoonfals  night  and  morning,  in  a  pint  of  water. 

Commonly,  however,  bleeding  from  the  liver  is  the  earliest  recognized 
indication  of  disease.  Then  the  horse,  with  depressed  head,  is  found 
standing  before  untouched  food;  often  it  staggers f  sometimes  it  sup- 
ports itself  against  the  partition  to  the  stall ;  it  always  mamtains  the 
erect  position  with  extreme  difficulty;  the  papil  of  the  eyes  are  enlarged; 
if  the  hand  be  moved  before  the  sight,  the  lid  does  not  close ;  the  vision 
is  lost;  the  pupils  are  much  dilated;  the  breath,  denoting  weakness,  is 
short  and  catching;  the  jaw  is  pulseless,  and  the  heart  flutters;  the 
visible  membranes  are  deathly;  and  the  bilious  nature  of  the  disorder  is, 
in  these  last  parts,  apparent.  Should  the  head,  only  for  a  minute,  be 
raised,  the  animal  threatens  to  fall. 

The  first  attack  is  seldom  fatal,  and  possibly  might,  by  proper  usage, 
be  recovered  from.    The  bleeding,  then,  is  from  the  substance  of  the 
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gUnd,  and  doea  not  generally  bnrrt  Glisson'a  capanle,  or  the  firat  and 
flbroos  covering  of  the  liTer.  OlisHOn's  capsule,  howeyer,  ia,  by  the  prea- 
8016  of  flnid,  bulged  ont  The  hemorrhage  stretehes  the  peritoneam, 
wfaich  is  the  aacond  or  last  envelope ;  and  nature,  Btriving  to  repair  the 
iignry,  canaea  the  eeraas  investment  to  inflame, — to  become  white, 
opaqne,  conaiderably  thicker,  and  altogether  stronger  than  in  its  normal 
condition. 


There  may  be  an  indefinite  nnmber  of  attacks;  or  the  horse,  possibly, 
may  snccnmb  to  the  first  assaalt.  Commonly,  there  are  Heveral  fits  of 
the  same  character.  Treatment  is  generally  adopted.  A  dose  of  aloea 
ia  given,  thongh  with  what  intention  the  anthor  is  not  aware.  Qniet  is 
enjoined;  and  styptics,  as  sngar  of  lead,  alnm,  etc.,  are  administered; 
ud  the  horse,  commonly,  nnder  snch  treatment,  seema  to  recover. 

It  is,  however,  difflcnlt  to  change  a  fixed  habit,  or  to  perceive  the 
reason  for  an  alteration  after  all  danger  has  disappeared.  The  gentle- 
man again  indnlges  his  inclinatioRS,  The  coachman,  to  keep  up  his 
horse's  flesh,  fills  the  manger;  the  master  very  rarely  orders  the  carriage; 
now  he  can  ride,  walking  is  preferred  for  his  own  exercise.  Soon,  a 
second  Bt  takea  place ;  this  time,  Glisson's  capsule  uenally  yields ;  bnt 
Ute  thickened  petitonenm,  although  poshed  farther  ont;  still  resists,  and 
now  remaijis  the  aingla  stay  between  hnman  perversity  and  certain 
deatiL 

With  recovery,  the  former  cnstom  ia  again  resumed;  the  man  chooses 
to  think  a  sick  horse  most  require  support ;  the  master  pleases  to  imagine 
reat  mast  be  beneficial  to  an  animal  which  has  been  seriously  ill. 
Another  fit  ensues;  no  one  is  much  alarmed  this  time.  The  people  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  sort  of  thing;  men  soon  grow  oaed  to  others 
U 
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agony.  HoweTer,  Bomething  is  now  pres^it  which  has  not  been  wit* 
nessed  before ;  that  circumstance  rather  disturbs  the  reigning  eqnanimitj ; 
the  horse  is  evidently  much  disposed  t»  quietude,  but  some  hidden  canae 
excites  it;  it  rolls,  flings  itself  down,  struggles  up  again,  paws  with  the 
fore  feet,  kicks  with  the  hind  legs  at  the  belly,  and  breathes  with  nmch 
more  difficulty  than  formerly. 

Often  it  lies  upon  the  back  for  some  minutes ;  the  result,  when  such 
symptoms  are  obserred,  generally  is  invariable.  After  death,  the  abdo* 
men  is  opened ;  the  cavity  is  full  of  black  blood,  which,  commonly,  does 
not  coagulate ;  though,  should  death  occur  upon  the  first  attack,  dark 
clots  may  be  found  among  the  intestines. 

With  regard'  to  the  treatment,  which  the  author  approves,  it  consists 
of  the  drink  previously  recommended ;  sufficient  but  nutritious  food,  and, 
above  all  things,  abundant  exercise.  The  horse  should  also  be  removed 
from  the  heated  stable  and  allowed  a  large,  roomy,  loose  box.  Purga* 
tive  medicine  is  too  debilitating  for  such  a  disease;  but  the  bowels 
should  be  regulated  by  green  meat  or  by  bran  mashes,  when  such  agents 
are  required. 

CRIB-BITING. 

Nothing  more  forcibly  illustrates  the  ignorance  by  which  the  horse  is 
surrounded,  than  the  manner  any  trivial  but  visible  fact  is  magnified  into 
vast  and  mysterious  importance.  The  untutored  always  have  active 
imaginations ;  thus,  what  is  at  worst,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  decla> 
ration  of  acidity  within  the  stomach,  is  by  most  horsemen  dreaded  more 
than  an  actual  disease. 

Cribbing  is  very  common  among  horses  which  have  been  long  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  stable ;  the  many  hours  of  stagnation  the  domesticated  horse 
is  doomed  to  pass,  may  induce  the  animal  readily  to  seize  upon  any  soli- 
tary pastime.  Or  the  perpetual  consumption  of  oats  and  hay  may  dis- 
arrange the  digestion,  which,  experience  teaches,  is  in  ourselves  mach 
benefited  by  a  moderate  change  of  diet  Or,  the  constant  inhalation  of 
close  and  impure  air,  such  as  will  taint  the  clothes  of  the  groom,  who  is 
much  exposed  to  it,  may  disorder  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the 
most  sympathetic  of  the  entire  frame. 

Adopt  which  of  these  theories  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to,  all  of 
them  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  horse  so  affected.  That  cribbing 
is  a  habit  is  seemingly  proved  by  the  young  horse,  stalled  next  to  an 
old  cribber,  soon  acquiring  the  custom.  That  cribbing  is  provoked  bj 
idleness,  appears  to  be  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  horse,  never 
exhibiting  the  peculiarity  before  it  has  been  handled  and  become  am 
oceupant  of  the  stable.    That  it  arises  from  acrimony,  induced  by  the 
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food,  is  appircntlj  BhoVD  by  the  colt,  vrbile  at  grass,  Dever  displaying 
tbe  BTrnptom.  That  it  will  be  witnessed  in  the  old  horse,  when  tamed 
oat  for  a  montii'B  ran  at  graas,  establiabes  nothing.  The  temporal} 
TintMT  to  tike  field  may  often  be  seen  galloping  toward  some  gwte,  which, 
having  reached,  the  horse  there  commences  a  long  game  at  crib-biting. 
This  circanutance  can  settle  nothing,  except  that  the  digestion  is  chron- 
ically deranged — tbe  stomach,  when  thns  affected,  being  pecnliarly  reten- 
tive of  ita  morbid  condition. 

Crib-biting  consists  In  resting  the  apper  incisoi  teeth  against  any 
solid  or  firm  sabstance ;  a  fixed  point  ig  thns 
gained,  and,  after  much  effort,  a  small  por- 
tion of  gBB  is  enctated.  The  perpetaal* 
emissions  of  heat«d  air  is,  in  man,  one  of 
tite  symptoms  attendant  on  indigestion  ;  and 
the  act,  in  the  horse,  appears  to  be  impelled 
by  something  stronger  than  habit ;  since  the 
animal  will  leave  the  most  tempting  proven- 
der for  its  indalgence. 

The  premonitory  symptoms,  moreover, 
seem  to  declare  heartbam  to  be  tbe  cause 
of  this  mncb-dreaded  indalgence.  The  ens-  ^  houi  amu 
torn  is  always  Receded  by  licking  of  the 
Danger.  If  on  that  there  shonld  l>e  iron,  or  shoukl  any  part  be  cooler  than 
the  rest,  to  that  particular  spot  attention  will  be  paid.  The  licking  of 
eold  Bnbstances  is  &  symptom  of  disordered  stomach  with  other  damb 
ereatnres.  It  is  prominently  displayed  by  the  dog  when  the  viscns  is  in- 
flamed. Bnt  crib-biting  may  be  prevented,  if  attacked  daring  the  pre- 
monitory stage.  An^snbstance,  which  acts  as  a  stimnluit  to  the  stomach, 
ii  said  to  be  beneficial.  Salt  is  known  as  an  almost  necessary  condi- 
ment, aiding  the  healthfiilsess  of  hnman  food.  The  deprivation  of  salt 
was  an  old  criminal  punishment  among  tiie  Dntch ;  and  a  lamp  of  rock- 
salt  placed  in  the  manger  will  often  enable  the  horse's  digestion  to 
recover  its  lost  tone. 

Crib-biting  has,  in  submission  to  general  opinion,  been  alluded  to  as  a 
habit,  learned  within  the  stable.  Bnt  may  not  that  which  man  designates 
a  haUt  in  a  dumb  creature,  be  no  more  than  the  infiaence  of  one  atmo- 
■phere  acting  similiarly  on  two  bodies,  both  caged  in  fhe  same  stable  f 
The  air  is  much  more  than  inhaled.  A  large  quantity  is  iwallowed  witli 
the  saliva.  No  slight  amount  is  deglatated  with  the  masticated  food. 
The  water  is  generally  kept  in  the  stable  some  hours  before  the  horses 
are  permitted  to  imbibe  it  Water  has  a  large  affinity  for  atmosphere. 
Air,  therefore,  enters  largely  into  the  body,  besides  being  continually 
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abBortH>d  by  the  blood  daring  respiration.  And  moreover,  is  it  not 
strange  that  all  horses,  when  indulging  an  imitative  faculty,  should  always 
precede  the  display  by  the  same  licking  of  the  manger,  which  assuredly  is 
not  learned,  because  that  stage  has  passed  before  the  young  horse  is  placed 
near  the  one  it  is  supposed  to  imitate  ?  Is  it  not  also  surprising,  that 
applying  the  tongue  to  cool  substances  should,  in  other  domesticated 
but  dumb  creatures,  be  a  symptom  of  derangement  of  the  stomach  t 

When  the  horse  cribs,  the  manger  is  not  bitten.  The  upper  incisors 
are  merely  placed  against  the  wood-work,  and,  from  this  fixed  point,  the 
animal  strains  backward  the  body ;  thereby,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are 
the  more  readily  excited,  and  a  small  portion  of  air,  accompanied  by  a 
slight  sound,  is  forced  up  a  canal  which  does  not  of  itself  favor  regurgi- 
tation. When  the  inability  to  vomit  is  considered,  the  necessity  of  some 
such  stratagem,  to  relieve  the  stomach  of  its  burning  acidity,  must  at 
once  be  admitted.  We  are  still  further  reconciled  to  the  necessity  which 
prompts  the  action,  when  the  ease  afforded  to  human  dyspeptic  subjects, 
by  the  expulsion  of  "  the  wind,"  is  properly  regarded. 

To  relieve  crib-biting,  first  attend  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  stables; 
render  that  pure  by  ample  ventilation.  Place  a  lump  of  rock-salt  in  the 
manger;  should  that  not  effect  a  cure,  add  to  it  a  large  piece  of  chalk ; 
should  these  be  unavailing,  always  damp  the  food,  and,  at  each  time  of 
feeding,  sprinkle  magnesia  upon  it^  and  mingle  a  large  handful  of  ground 
oak-bark  with  each  feed  of  com.  Should  none  of  these  measures  prove 
beneficial,  treat  the  case  as  one  of  chronic  indigestion  or  gastritis* 

Let  every  reader,  however,  remember  dyspepsia  is  far  easier  acquired 
than  eradicated  or  even  relieved ;  still,  the  vast  majority  of  the  fears 
entertained  concerning  crib-biting  are  perfectly  groundless.  The  habits 
certainly,  does  not  round  the  edges  of  the  front  teeth ;  neither  does  it 
predispose  to  spasm  or  to  flatulent  colic ;  a  horse  that  cribs  may  have  either 
diseases ;  so,  also,  do  many  animals  which  are  free  f^om  the  peculiarity. 
Cribbing  can  be  no  recommendation  to  a  purchaser,  although  the  writer 
cannot  honestiy  point  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
usefulness.  The  late  Mr.  Sewell  had  a  brown  horse :  this  creature  was 
eighteen  years  old,  and  an  inveterate  cribber;  yet,  it  would  trot  nine 
miles  an  hour,  for  its  own  pace,  without  ever  needing  the  whip.  More 
than  this,  no  horse  master  should  require ;  but  let  those  who  entertain  a 
horror  of  crib-biting,  pay  extra  attention  to  the  means  by  which  the 
indulgence  can  be  prevented. 


CHAPTER  Till. 

TSK  ABDOION — ITS  AOOIDSIfTB  AND  ITB  DI8SAHK8. 

ENTERITIS. 

Thi  nose  turned  forcibly  upward  in  horses  is  only  expressiye  of  gen- 
eral abdominal  disease.  Tbe  antbor  has  witnessed  this  Bjmptom  during 
the  earliest  stE^e  of  snteritii.  It  is 
frequently  exhibited  when  no  dlBtnrb- 
ance  calling  for  treatment  is  known  to 
be  preseut,  or  can  be  sabaequently  ob- 
served. Still,  because  it  is  sometimes  the 
earliest  warning  of  intestinal  disorder, 
all  horses  displaying  snch  a  peculiarity 
should  receive  pointed  attention. 

SnteritiB  is  a  fearful  disease,  creat- 
ing the  greatest  possible  agony.  Aged 
horses  are  specially  exposed  to  this  scourge,  which  out  rage  with  nn- 
govemable  fiiry  from  the  commencement,  and  consume  the  life  in  ei^t 
hours.  Its  canses,  unfortunately,  are  in  a  great  measure  purely  conjec- 
tural ;  snch  as  drinking  cold  water,  ete.  ete. 

miese  incentives  are  formally  recounted  in  books;  but  surely  some- 
thing is  wanted  to  complete  the  catalogue.  If  all  the  animals  exposed 
V>  the  operation  of  such  provocatives  were  to  have  enteritis,  two-thirds 
of  the  horses  inhabiting  Oreat  Britain  would  be  dead  by  to-morrow 
morning.  The  principal  thing,  therefore,  is  the  predisposition ;  incline 
toward  a  particular  malady,  and  any  triviality  may  start  up  the  disease ; 
yet  this  predisposition  we  at  present  are  too  ignorant  to  recognize. 

A  severe  fit  of  colic,  long  continued,  may  end  in  enteritis.  This  is 
well  known;  yet  it  was  not  the  colic  which  indnced  enteritis;  but  the 
Tea!  cause  was  that  which  originated  the  first  affection.  The  prediipo- 
-  rition  must  be  present  before  the  bowels  would  exhibit  that  inflammation 
into  which  the  colic  merged;  the  injndicions  and  crael  treatment  most 
horses  receive  from  those  to  whose  service  the  life  is  devoted,  may  prob- 
ably be  accused  as  the  root  of  all  these  evils ;  disease  is  the  londest 
proof  that  the  life  is  stinted  in  some  essential  particular.  The  same 
food  is  placed  before  aD  horses;  one  animal  will,  however,  parge  upon 
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exertion;  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  may  constipate  the  fellow  occupant 
of  the  same  stable.  When  the  same  effect  has  prodaced  such  opposite 
causes,  all  the  bodies  cannot  be  alike;  an  old  proverb  asserts  "that 
which  is  one  man's  food  is  another  man's  poison."  The  diet  which  sup- 
ports one  animal  in  health  may  loosen  or  constringe  its  companion;  yet 
we  are  too  ignorant  to  practically  use  such  distinctions. 

Again,  there  is  no  practice  more  general  than  to  load  the  rack  and 
pile  the  manger  after  any  uncommon  toil  has  been  endured.  The  prac- 
tice may  originate  in  the  best  intentions ;  but  no  intention  can  convert 
that  which  is  evil  into  a  positive  good.  The  wretched  animal  is  tempted 
to  cram  the  stomach  when  excessive  labor  has  weakened  the  vital  fane- 
tions.  Horses  which  are  brought  home  late  at  night  do  not  usually 
receive  much  notice ;  the  grooms  are  sleepy  and  eager  for  their  beds. 
The  dressing  of  the  animal,  however  much  such  attention  might  conduce 
to  health,  is  consequently  left  to  the  following  morning.  Rapid  motion 
quickens  the  circulation ;  the  blood  is  sent  to  the  skin,  and  copious  per* 
spiration  is  the  result.  However  warm  the  stable  may  be,  warmth  only 
promotes  evaporation;  cold  of  the  lowest  degree  results  from  evapora- 
tion ;  the  consequence  is,  the  body  of  the  quadruped  speedily  shivers ; 
the  blood  is  repelled  to  the  internal  organs,  the  bowels  are  prepared  for 
inflamnationv  and  thus  enteritis  often  follows  upon- the -midnight  relsm 
from  a  long  journey.  ^ 

Moreover,  when  the  frame  is  exhausted,  rest  is  far  more  essentiid  than 
food ;  the  nourishment  then  should  be  very  light,  and  such  as  can  be 
quickly  swallowed.  A  quart  of  thick  flour  or  of  oatmeal  gruel  should 
be  first  offered  after  the  return.  When  the  cleansing  of  the  animal's 
body  is  finished,  another  quart  should  be  given ;  these  will  occupy  little 
time  in  being  put  out  of  isight,  and  the  administration  need  not  interfere 
with  the  repose  which  is  desired.  The  gruel  being  swallowed,  a  feed  of 
crushed  and  scalded  oats  may  be  placed  in  the  manger ;  no  hay  should 
be  allowed ;  the  wish  is  to  sustain  a  debilitated  body,  not  to  blow  out 
an  idle  stomach.  Then  the  creature  sh(Mild,  after  being  fully  clothed,  be 
left  to  itself,  and  no  more  nourishment  be  provided  for  that  night.  The 
danger  of  introducing  substances  into  a  stomach  dead  to  ita  functions 
would  thus  be  avoided ;  nothing  likely  to  irritate  or  to  operate  as  foreign 
bodies  upon  the  bowels  would  be  set  before  the  debilitated  horse. 
Besides,  the  groom  would  be  obliged  to  remain  up  for  some  space,  and, 
as  a  good  servant  always  finds  time  hang  heavy  when  mthout  occu- 
pation, the  animal  is  more  likely  to  be  dressed  before  the  man  retires. 
Moreover,  the  clothes  would  prevent  the  cold  whidi  ensues  upon 
unchecked  evaporation. 

Conatipationf  if  permitted  to  exist  for  any  period,  is  always  danger- 
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ous ;  hardened  feces  are  one  of  the  sorest  causes  of  enteritis.  Disre* 
garding  this  fact»  the  endeayorof  the  immediate  age  seems  to  be  to  keep 
horses  cheap.  Strange  mixtures  are  now  sabstitnted  for  wholesome 
com,  in  which  the  gprain  and  husk  are  mingled,  the  one  supporting  the 
strength,  the  other  stimnlating  the  bowels.  It  is  folly  to  seek  for  profit 
from  a  life,  and  to  stint  the  nourishment  which  feeds  the  strength,  or  to 
Tiew  cheapness  as  desirable  where  the  service  is  unlimited.  It  is  wicked 
to  imprison  a  liying  being  and  then  to  regard  it  only  in  connection  with 
our  conveniences ;  ''  much  care  and  no  spare  "  is  a  good  stable  proverb. 
The  food  makes  the  work;  omnibus  masters  know  this  fact;  their  horses 
perform  hard  work  and  eat  of  the  best,  however  abominably  the  gener- 
ality of  these  slaves  were  once  lodged.  The  home  of  a  London  horse 
is  mostly*  a  miserable  hole :  heated  only  by  fermentation ;  too  often  nn- 
drained ;  nearly  always  without  sufficient  ventilation.  The  stall  of  such 
a  building  is  large  enough  for  the  animal  to  stand  in  and  not  wide 
enough  for  the  recumbent  frame  to  rest  in;  the  roof  is  low,  and  the  re- 
fiise  of  the  body  is  piled  near  the  entrance.  When  will  man  learn  that 
his  interest  is  best  consulted  by  the  proper  observances  due  to  vitality 
in  every  form  f  A  horse  cannot  be  treated  as  though  it  were  a  jug ;  it 
cannot  be  placed  upon  a  shelf  and  taken  down  when  required.  The 
functions  which  nature  has  placed  within  a  beautiful  and  exquisitely 
framed  body  will,  if  thus  regarded,  soon  become  deranged.  Sickness 
will  soon  cost  more  money  than  health  would  have  required  for  its  sus- 
tainment;  and,  in  the  end,  he  who  strives  to  blend  the  animate  and  the 
inanimate  will  speedily  find  himself  possessed  only  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion of  property. 

The  predisposing  cause  may,  in  most  instances,  be  difficult  to  discover; 
but  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  enteritis  are  well  marked. .  The  animal 
is  dull  and  heavy.  It  may  not  notice  aught  about  it,  or  it  picks*at  its 
food ;  repeated  and  violent  shivering  fits  usher  in  the  attack.  When  the 
above  characteristic  signs  are  observed,  at  once  take  away  all  hay  and 
com.  Bandage  the  legs,  which  will  be  cold;  clothe  the  body,  and,  if 
already  dressed,  loosen  the  surcingle.  Litter  well  the  stall  or  remove 
llie  horse  to  a  loose  box;  give  two  or  three  drinks,  one  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  containing  sulphuric  ether  and  laudanum,  of  each  one 
ounce;  water,. half  a  pint;  and  observe  the  animal  without  disturbing  it 
These  symptoms  are,  however,  generally  unseen,  because  the  gproom  is 
between  the  bedclothes  while  his  charge  is  suffering. 

The  primary  symptoms  of  decided  enteritis  are  termed  '^colio"  or 
''fret*'  Such  words  simply  represent  bellyache;  but  harm  is  done  and 
valuable  time  lost,  if  the  terms  of  the  stable  are  accepted  in  any  abso- 
lute signification.  Grooms  always  have  some  invaluable  nostram  hoarded 
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op ;  BQch  p«){de  ktb  prood  of  uid  confident  in  tlkeir  aecret  knowledge; 
tbey  will  lie  rather  than  commonicate  the  contents  of  their  chaim.  With 
the  best  hopes  the  foolish  serrant  will  waste  precious  moments  in  nse- 
loBs  expectation,  aai  watch  for  results  ^om  an  injurions  or  worthless 
potion  till  the  time  when  caratiTe  measures  conld  have  been  efTectiTe 
has  passed.  Xever  permit  the  men  who  clean  the  horses  also  to  admin- 
ister to  their  diseases;  the  poor  fellowB  mej  mean  well,  bnt  tbej  can 
have  no  knowledge  which,  in  the  presence  of  danger,  can  be  beneficial. 

The  primary  STrnptom,  to  an  uninformed  obserTer,  may  simply  an- 
aonnce  a  mild  fit  of  gnpes.     When  the  shiTering  has  snbsided,  the 
horse  rolls,  plunges,  kicks,  etc.  etc.,  as  he  does  in  spasmodic  colic.    The 
struggles,  however,  are  less  abandoned  and  far  more  mannered  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,  Uian  in  genuine  spasm.     The  pain,  moreorer, 
which  in  enteritis  accompanies  all  movements  of  the  diaphr^m,  throws 
the  labor  of  respiration  npon  the  walls  of  the  thorax.    The  ribs  can 
only  partially  dilate  the  longs;  nature  endeavors  by  Quickening  the 
motion  to  supply  the  deficiency.     In  cotic,  Uie  breathing  is  at  first  only 
excited  by  the  exertion;  it  is  deep  and  Aill     At  the  commencement  of 
spasm,  the  month  is  moist  and  in  temperature 
natnral;  during  enteritis,  the  breathing  is  very 
short  and  the  month  is  always  hot  and  dry. 

The  pulse  is  disturbed  only  as   colic  pro- 
gresses ;  in  enteritis  it  is  qnick,  hard,  and  wiry, 
before  the  disorder  is  fully  established.     The 
term  "  wiry  "  well  represents  the  kind  of  pnlae 
which  accompanies  enteritis.     If  a  thin  metallic 
cord  were  to  strike  the  finger  ends  somewhat 
gently,  and  about  seventy  times  in  a  minute,  it 
IT  in      would  impart  the  same  sensation  as  is  commn- 
"  *»■      nicated  by  the  beat  of  the  artery  during  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels.     Besides,  preestire  in 
colic  seems  to  ease  the  anguish;   in  enteritis,  the  horse  often  cuinot 
bear  to  have  the  abdomen  touched.     The  last  symptom,  however,  ia 
not  always  present,  neither  is  there  one,  save  those  characteristic  of 
general  inflammation,  which  is  invariably  to  be  observed.     In  abdominal 
disease,  so  many  organs  are  inflnenced  that  everything  becomes,  in  « 
vast  degree,  mystery  and  confhsion.     Notwithstanding  this,  pressure,  in 
enteritis,  never  aff'ords  relief;  sometimes,  however,  the  hand  placed  npon 
the  belly  will  elicit  the  most  energetic  response.     The  horse  will  kick 
with  the  hind  leg,  tnm  round  the  head,  and  violently  snap  the  jaws 
together.     Then  he  who  applied  ao  mde  a  test  must  stand  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  hind  foot,  at  the  same  time  watching  the  head.     Thus  all 
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danger  is  readily  avoided;   becanae  the  eon,  the  ejeB,  and  DoatrilH  of 
the  horse  express  its  intentiotiB  before  these  are  carried  into  effect. 


An  the  teats  will,  howeyer,  not  warrant  certainty.     The  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  month  may  proceed  irom  bodily  exhaustion;   the  pulse, 
though  highly  anspiciona,  may  merely  denote  general  distnrbutce  ratiier 
than  declare  the  particular  locality  of  a  disorder.     The  peculiarity  of 
the  breathing  may  only  express  temporary  fointness ;  the  resistance  to 
pressure  is  common  to  many  horses  while  in  health,  and  the  restrained 
method  of  the  plunges  may  be  consequent  npon  the  absence  of  any  in- 
citire  to  greater  energy ;  still,  when  all  are  pnt  together,  they  imply  a 
great  deal.     Faintness  and  exhanstion  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  a 
hard  pnlse ;  the  heat  of  the  mouth  and  the  resistance  to  pressure,  espe- 
cially when  united  to  the  roluntary  restraint 
imposed  npon  the  motion,  certainly  warrant 
a  strong  Inference,  and  sanction  no  belief 
that  colic  is  the  anfTerer'a  complaint     Hap- 
pily, however,  there   remains  a  mode  of 
assuring    the    moat  hesitatjqg    individnaL 
The  coat  must  be  polled   ofT,   the  shirt- 
deeves    rolled   up,    and    the    arm   be   well 
greased  or  thoroughly  soaped.     About  this 
there  mast  be  no  false  delicacy :  in  hnman 
anrgery  and  la  veterinary  practice   many 

thinirs  have  to  be  surmonnted  which  do  not        ,  _„  „  __  _„ 

read  well  when  deecribed  in  cold  print.     In 

this  instance,  the  intention  is  to  relieve  a  suffering  life;  the  motive  will 
elevate  t^e  act  The  fingers  of  the  right  band  are  to  be  compressed, 
while  the  left  baud  raises  the  tail ;  the  position  is  on  the  left  side,  as  near 
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to  tbe  feet  as  may  be  possible.  Being  there»  the  points  of  the  compressed 
fiDgers  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  center  of  the  anus ;  gentle  and 
equable  pressure  is  maintained  until  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  mus- 
cle is  tired  out;  even  then,  no  haste  is  warranted.  Upon  the  hand 
penetrating  the  body,  a  cayitj  is  entered;  here  there  is  generally  some 
dung,  the  removal  of  which  constitutes  what  is  called  "  back-raking.  ** 
In  enteritis,  the  excrement  is  hard,  dry,  offensive,  in  small  and  dark 
lumps,  upon  the  surface  of  which  lie  streaks  of  white  mucus.  This  being 
done,  the  arm  must  be  regreased  or  again  moistened  with  water,  and  the 
hand  gradually  advanced  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  intestines. 
If  the  health  be  undisturbed,  the  operator  will  be  conscious  only  of  a 
genial  glow ;  should  inflammation  exist,  the  augmentation  of  the  natural 
heat  will  be  most  decided. 

All  is  then  certainty;  no  ftirther  doubt  is  justifiable,  and  no  additional 
symptom  need  be  looked  for.  The  nature  of  the  case  is  determined, 
and  should  it  be  enteritis,  every  moment  is  indeed  precious.  Firstly, 
neither  bleed  nor  purge.  A  particular  kind  of  venesection,  howeyer, 
is  allowed.  Extract  one  quart  of  blood,  and  inject  into  the  vein  one 
pint  of  blood- warm  water;  a  profuse  purgation  and  perspiration  almost 
immediately  follows  the  disappearance  of  the  fluid.  Much  uncertainty 
is  thus  spared;  and  two  conditions,  both  favorable  to  recovery,  are 
induced. 
For  this  operation  a  quart  syringe  should  be  employed ;  a  fine  curved 
nozzle  should  be  affixed  to  it  for  the  convenience  of  inser* 
tion  down  the  vein;  the  tube  connected  with  the  handle 
should  be  marked  to  show^when  a  pint  has  been  forced  out 
of  the  instrument. 

The  reason  for  using  a  larger  and  a  less  handy  machine 
than  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  perform  a  delicate  opera- 
tion is,  because  nearly  all  syringes  suck  up  a  portion  of 
air,  which,  when  the  instrument  iS'  almost  empty,  comes 
forth.  Now  breath  or  atmosphere,  or  gas  of  any  kind  in- 
jected into  a  living  vessel,  speedily  destroys  life.  To  pre- 
vent so  fearful  an  accident  the  enlarged  capacity  of  the 
syringe  is  recommended. 

The  water  being  injected,  should  the  pulse  regain  its 
inflammatory  character,  mingle  half  a  drachm  of  aconite 
root,  in  powder,  with  erery  subsequent  antispasmodic 
draught.  The  ethereal  drenches  must  be  continued,  be- 
cause pain  of  the  intestines  is  always  obstinate,  and  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain how  far  spasm  may  cause  the  agony,  seeing  that  a  form  of  coHo 
always  attends  on  enteritis. 
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Aconite  loot,  in  powder Halfftdn^B. 

Snlphnrie  etlier Three  onnoM. 

LagdftiiDiD Three  onncea. 

Extract  of  belladonna One  drachin. 

[Babbed  down  in  water) One  pint  and  a  half. 

These  drinks  should  be  adminiBtered  as  the  pain,  pulse,  and  the  gear 
«rnl  appearwice  seem  to  demand  them;  they  maj  be  employed  ever; 
quarter  of  an  honr  if  reqaisite.  When  the  palse  is  quiet,  withdraw  the 
aconite ;  should  the  pain  subside,  remove  the  belladonna.  The  ether 
and  laudanum  maj  be  diminished  as  the  horse  appears  to  be  more  com- 
fortable. 

Should  the  symptoms  denote  a  dead,  lingering  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
after  the  administration  of,  the  eighth  drink,  procure  some  strong  liquor 
ammonia.  Dilute  this  with  six  times  its  balk  of  cold  water.  Saturate 
•  stout  cloth  with  the  dilution ;  lajr  the  cloth  upon  several  folds  of  rug ; 


obtain  four  resolute  men  with  not  verjr  sensitive  eyes  or  noses,  and  let 
them  hold  the  cloth  close  to  the  animal's  abdomen. 

The  action  of  the  ammonia  must  be  from  time  to  time  observed.  It 
is  a  most  powerAil  agent;  in  certain  states  it  can  blister  in  ten  minutes; 
in  other  conditions,  it  requires  half  an  hour  to  take  that  effect.  It  is 
very  uncertain;  but,  if  held  too  long,  it  may  dissolve  the  akin  aud  leave 
.  beUnd  a  fearftil  sore,  which  will  establish  a'lasting  blemish.  He  who 
employe  it  will  understand  he  is,  using  that  which  must  not  be  abused. 
The  removal  of  the  cloth  allows  the  ammonia  to  evaporate,  and,  conse- 
quently, at  any  moment  effectually  checks  all  further  action. 

When  all  is  accomplished,  should  the  progr«sfl  of  the  disease  be  elfect- 
oally  stayed,  bat  the  cure  not  be  complete,  sprinkle  on  the  tongue  the 
following  powder  every  second  hour  '.■^ 
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Oaiomel Half  a  drachm. 

Opium One  drachm. 

Bnt  stop  all  the  other  medicine  as  soon  as  the  subsidence  of  the  sjmp- 
ioms  will  permit.  The  food  is  now  of  all  importance:  bran,  in  enteritis, 
is  positive  poison;  mashes  are  not  to  be  thought  of;  linseed  is  too  feed- 
ing for  an  inflammatory  subject.  The  same  objection  may  be  taken  to 
gruel ;  haj  tea,  or  pails  of  boiling  water  poured  upon  a  pound  of  flour, 
must  sustain  the  body  for  the  first  day  after  recovery ;  on  the  next  day, 
a  feed  of  boiled  roots  may  be  introduced,  but  not  the  whole  quantity 
at  once ;  that  must  be  divided  into  three  meals.  Then  the  amount  may 
be  doubled,  and  thus  the  full  bulk  of  provender  be  by  degrees  attained ; 
afterward  a  few  crushed  and  scalded  oats  may  be  mixed  with  the  rest  at 
each  meal ;  but  it  should  be  some  time  before  hay  is  permitted  to  irritate 
and  distend  the  lately  inflamed  surfaces.  ' 

Enteritis  is  a  fearful  disorder ;  he  who  has  witnessed  one  death  by  that 
terrible  malady  should  have  received  an  awful  rebuke.  The  poBt-mor" 
tern  examination  best  describes  the  violence  of  the  afifection.  The  in- 
testines, generally  the  large  intestines,  are  black  and  swollen ;  often  in 
color  they  approach  to  a  green.  Their  structure  is  destroyed ;  they  tear 
upon  a  touch,  and  are  so  loaded  with  inflamed  blood  that  one  division 
of  the  bowels  may  form  no  inconsiderable  burden  for  a  strong  man. 

The  above  directions,  the  intelligent  reader  will  fully  comprehend,  are 
not  pronounced  in  any  absolute  sense.  No  two  cases  of  any  violent  dis- 
order are  precisely  similar;  the  forms,  therefore,  prescribed  in  these 
pages  admit  of  variations.  They  are  given  only  as  suited  to  the  gener- 
ality of  attacks ;  they  may  be  lessened  or  augmented,  as  circumstances 
demand  or  as  discretion  dictates.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  make  a  shoe 
which  should  fit  all  feet,  as  to  name  medicines  or  point  out  the  quanti- 
ties which  should  be  adapted  to  all  maladies. 

ACUTE  DTSBNTERT. 

Diarrhoea  may  be  banished  jhrom  the  list  of  diseases  to  which  horae- 
fleah  is  liable.  Certain  animals  will  purge  during  work;  others  will 
scour  upon  the  smallest  change  of  diet;  such  peculiarities,  however, 
mostly  check  themselves ;  they  demand  very  slight  or  no  remedial  treat- 
ment Unlike  diarrhoea  in  the  human  subject,  they  never  terminate  in 
death;  but  dysentery  is  as  violent  as  diarrhoea  is  mild.  The  length  and 
size  of  the  intestines  render  any  disease  within  them  a  very  serious 
affair.  There  are  two  kinds  of  dysentery,  the  acute  and  the  chronic ; 
the  acute  form  of  disease  will  constitute  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 
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The  canae  of  unto  dywntCTT  is  alvajs  some  acrid  sobstance  tftk«it 
into  the  stomacb— ^nerailj  sloes,  combined  with  some  preparation  of 
crotoa;  other  substances  will,  however,  induce  an  inflammatory  purg^ 
tion.  Snch  a  resnlt  may  ehsne  upon  the  injudicious  nse  of  arsenic,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  tartar  emetic,  bine-stone,  etc.  etc.  Many  of  tbesa 
aobstances  will  be  eaten  if  mixed  with  the  com — the  instinct  which  pro- 
tects the  lires  of  other  animals  being  destroyed  in  the  horse  by  Agea  of 
domestication.  Others  may  be  ignorantly  administered  with  the  verj 
best  of  intention. 

The  symptomfl  often  are  obscnre  at  tlie  commencement;  there  is  ab- 
dominal pain ;  so  there  is  in  most  intestinal  disorders.  The  agony  may 
readily  be  mistaken  for  the  pangs  attendant  on  spasmodic  colic.  On 
other  occasions,  the  snffering  may  be  slight,  not  even  sufficient  at  first  to 
destroy  the  appetite.  No  poison  acts  upon  two  bodies  in  precisely  the 
same  manner;  violent  pnrgation  is  generally  the  first  marked  sign  which 
makes  known  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  The  feces  soon  become  mere 
discolored  water ;  the  thirst  is  then  excessive ;  the  stench  is  most  oEFen- 
Bive ;  the  palse,  from  being  hard,  shortly  becomes  thick  and  feeble,  and 
nltimately  it  is  intermittent;  the  countenance  is  haggard;  the  position 
of  the  body  expresses  abdominal  pain.  Perspirations  break  forth  in 
patches;  tympanitis  starts  np,  and  death  speedily  ensues. 

It  is  of  litUe  nse  to  inquire,  while  the  animal  Is  Baffering,  what  has 


provoked  the  snperpnrgation ;   it  Is  then  most  desirable,  If  possible,  to 
remo-re  the  effect.  The  best  chance  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  destroying 
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the  pain  that  exhausts  the  strength,  therebj  affording  nature  the  better 
chance  of  yanqoishing  the  irritation.  Ether,  opium,  belladonna,  chalk, 
and  catechu  present  the  best  means  of  doing  this.  These  agents,  when 
combined,  support  the  body,  allay  the  anguish,  and  check  the  purgation ; 
blended  with  thick  linseed  tea,  which  will  in  some  measure  supply  the 
mucus  lost  to  the  bowels,  they  therefore  form  a  good  drink  for  most 
occasions. 

Snlphnric  ether One  ounce. 

Laudanum Three  ounces. 

Liquor  potasste Half  an  ounce. 

Powdered  chalk One  ounce. 

Tincture  of  catechu One  ounce. 

Gold  linseed  tea One  pint. 

Give,  throughout  the  acute  stage,  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

At  the  same  time  cleanse  the  quarters,  plait  up  the  tail,  and  throw  up 
copious  injections  of  cold  linseed  tea.  Expect  the  horse  to  become 
greatly  prostrated  when  amendment  commences.  The  entire  of  the  irri- 
tating agent  must  be  expelled  from  the  body  before  improyement  can  be 
witnessed.  The  subsequent  recoTery  is  announced  by  a  pause  in  the 
symptoms;  the  disease  appears  to  be  stationary,  whereas  previouslj 
everything  denoted  a  hastening  termination. 

That  pause  is  one  of  suspense,  for  no  one  can  say  what  will  follow ;  some- 
times the  cessation  of  agony  precedes  immediate  dissolution ;  sometimes 
recovery  dates  from  that  event.  The  animal,  upon,  the  slightest  change 
being  exhibited,  must  still  be  assiduously  attended.  Care  must  never 
cease ;  and,  after  recovery  is  confirmed,  the  food  for  a  week  must  con- 
sist of  linseed  tea,  hay  tea^  and  grueL  On  jthe  expiration  of  the  week, 
a  few  boiled  roots  may  be  added,  three  of  the  drinks  previously  ordered 
being  administered  every  day.  Do  not  bother  about  the  bowels;  no 
matter,  should  the  animal  be  constipated  for  a  fortnight  subsequent  to 
the  thorough  emptying  of  acute  dysentery.  Upon  the  termination  of  a 
fortnight,  stop  all  medicine,  and  aUow  some  crushed,  scalded  oats  and 
beans;  withdraw  some  of  the  slops  as  the  solids  advance;  but  let  a  full 
month  expire  before  a  drop  of  cold  water  or  a  mouthful  of  hay  are  per- 
mitted to  be  swallowed. 

To  escape  the  loss  of  so  large  a  piece  of  property  as  a  living  horse, 
it  is  imperative  the  notion  should  be  abandoned  which  asserts  that  be- 
cause tiie  horse  can  swallow  most  opening  medicines  with  impunity,  a 
strong  purgative  cannot  otherwise  than  benefit  the  animal;  the  deduc- 
tion is  not  fairly  drawn.  But  not  to  follow  up  too  closely  so  lame  a 
prey:  aloes  is  the  general  purgative  in  the  stable]  it  is  a  drug  which 
should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  groom.     The  difference 
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between  tiie  necessaiy  and  the  poisonons  dose  is  too  close  for  the  nn- 
educated  t-o  comprehend  it;  more  horses  have  been  slaughtered  with 
aloes  than  have  perished  from  all  the  other  poisons  conjoined.  Yet 
grooms  are  particularly  fond  of  this  medicine;  the  dangerous  drag 
enters  into  every  ball  which  is  popular  in  the  stable;  no  matter  how 
opposite  the  end  desired  may  be,  in  the  groom's  opinion  aloes  must 
produce  it.  Like  the  majority  of  the  uneducated,  the  stable-man  re- 
joices in  a  strong  purge.  Tenesmus  is  his  delight;  he  loves  to  see  six- 
teen or  eighteen  f^U  motions,  and  then  he  cannot  comprehend  why  the 
horse  is  weak,  since  the  physic  passed  beautifully  through  him  I 

Of  all  persons  living,  grooms  generally  are  the  most  prejudiced  and 
the  worst  informed.  All  advice  is  disregarded ;  should  the  master 
speak,  the  groom  shakes  his  head,  and,  after  the  lecture  is  ended,  in^ 
quires  of  himself,  ''what  the  old  buffer  can  know  about  it?"  Here  is 
the  curse  of  horses  1  (Gentlemen  transfer  them  to  the  custody  of  the 
uneducated.  The  groom  is  accepted  as  an  authority ;  the  master  asks 
for  and  is  mostly  governed  by  the  opinion  of  an  inferior.  No  other 
servant  possesses  such  a  power;  no  domestic  more  abuses  his  position; 
the  carriage  and  the  harness  maker,  the  com  merchant,  and  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon  all  pay  this  person  five  per  cent,  upon  the  employer's  bills; 
Bothiiig  comes  on  to  the  premises  but  the  man  clainis  a  profit  firom  it; 
nothing  leaves  the  stable  but  is  regarded  as  his  perquisite.  He  thus, 
while  occupying  a  situation  of  trust,  has  an  absolute  interest  in  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  expenditure.  Wear  and  tear  of  the  articles  over 
which  he  watches  brings  to  him  actual  emolument ;  his  interest  and  his 
duty^re  at  war,  and  when  a  weak  person  has  to  decide  the  battle,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  on  which  part  the  victory  will  be  declared. 

CHRONIC  DYSENTERY. 

This  affliction  is  not  so  common  among  horses  as  it  is  wijth  cattle; 
neither  is  it  so  frequent  at  the  present  day  as  it  appears  to  have  formerly 
been.  Once  it  was  termed  ''molten  grease,"  from  an  unfounded  notion 
that  liquid  fat  was  discharged  with  the  feces.  Now  it  is  known  that  what 
our  ancestors  took  for  grease  is  no  more  than  the  mucus,  which  is  ex- 
pelled during  every  form  of  severe  intestinal  irritation. 

The  cause  of  chronic  dysentery  among  horses  is  not  well  understood. 
It  is  said  to  follow  diarrhoea;  but  suc^  an  explanation  seems  to  con- 
found the  commencement  of  one  disorder  with  the  establishment  of 
another  disease.  Horses  having  chronic  dysentery  are,  generally,  old 
animals,  which  are  subject  to  the  will  of  a  very  poor  or  a  very  penurions 
man.     T}iey  are  badly  kept,  and  may  have  to  grub  a  scanty  living  from 
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lanes  and  hedgerows ;  also,  thej  are  goaded  to  hard  work  upon  waterj 
food  and  BOOT  grass.  Id  such  eases,  distiybance  of  the  bowels  Hhonld 
be  early  attended  to.  The  food  should  be  immediatelj  changed.  Good 
sound  oats  and  beans  shonld  be  freely  given,  while  thefoUowing  drink  is 
administered  thrice  daily : — 

Crude  opinm Halfaooonce. 

Liqnor  potasss One  oiiace. 

Obalk One  oaoce. 

TiDcture  of  all-ipice One  onnce. 

Alam Half  ao  ounce. 

Hiz  with  a  qnart  of  good  ale,  stir  briskly,  and  give- 

Shonld  the  primary  symptom  not  be  attended  to,  profose  pnrgation 
may  ensne  withoat  excitement;  but  always  will  happen  upon  any  exer- 
tion  or  the  drinking  of  cold  water.  Violent  straining  often  follows; 
the  belly  enlarges;  the  flesh  wastes;  the  bones  protrade;  the  skin  is 
hide-boand;  the  risible  mncons  membranes  become  pallid;  weakness 
increases;  perspiration  often  bnrate  forth  without  occasion;  the  horse 
will  stand  still  for  honrs,  not  grazing,  nor  seemingly  being  conscious  that 
'  grass  was  within  its  reach. 

At  length  a  living  skeleton  alone  remains  of  that  which  was  a  horse. 
The  eyes  have  a  sleepy,  sad,  and  pathetic  expression;  the  head  is  often 


tamed  slowly  toward  the  flanks;  the  sight  remains  fixed  for  some 
moments  npon  the  seat  of  pain ;  the  horse  stands  on  one  spot,  or  only 
changes  it  when  the  bowels  are  about  to  act;  colic  at  length  sets  i^ 
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though  fireqaently  i%  is  present  earlier ;  and  the  wretched  qnadmped  then 
hdes  speedily  away. 

It  is  a  general  practice  tp  turn  animals  suffering  from  chronic  dysen- 
tery npon  some  Tillage  common.  The  horse  is  put  there  with  scanty 
food  and  no  shelter,  under  a  plea  of  humanity,  or  ''to  give  the  old  'oss  a 
last  chance."  There  can  be  no  feeling  in  placing  a  diseased  animal  hi 
away  from  sight  or  help,  where  it  must  i^ne,  shirer,  and  starve,  in  a 
dreary  solitude. 

Supposing  the  affected  life  to  be  claimed  by  a  generous  master,  either 
of  the  following  drinks  may  be  given,  thrice  daily : — 

Sulphuric  ether One  ounce. 

Laudanum Three  ounces. 

Liquor  potassfld Half  an  ounce.        * 

Powdered  chalk One  ounce. 

Tincture  of  catechu One  ounce. 

Cold  linseed  tea ^One  pint. 

Gholoroform Half  an  ounce. 

Extract  of  belladonna Half  a  drachm. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia One  drachm. 

Powdered  camphor Haifa  drachm. 

Tincture  of  oak  bark One  ounce. 

Cold  linseed  tea One  pint. 

The  above  drinks  may  be  changed,  as  either  appears  to  have  ceased  to 
operate.  The  food  should  be  of  the  best  and  lightest  description.  Boiled 
roots,  boiled  linseed,  boiled  rice,  crushed  and  boiled  malt,  etc.  etc.;  no 
hay.  The  body  should  be  frequently  dressed,  and  always  clothed.  A 
good  bed  ought  to  be  allowed.  The  lodging  must  be  well  drained  and 
roomy. 

Yet,  after  all  this  trouble,  a  speedy  cure  is  not  to  be  expected;  and 
rarely  does  an  old  horse,  should  it  recover,  prove  highly  useful  How 
sad,  however,  is  that  condition  where  the  continuance  of  the  life  is  made 
conditional  upon  the  service  of  the  body — where  interest  is  the  only 
motive  which  permits  existence !  No  sympathy  to  be  anticipated  in  suf- 
fering; no  pity  in  disease  I  The  only  feeling  that  actuates  the  custodian 
is  a  cold  regard  for  the  gain  which  the  jaded  being  can  yet  bring  him.  A 
life  of  usefulness,  years  of  toil,  injuries  sustained  and  accidents  sur- 
mounted, — all  cannot  win  a  day's  respite  from  the  doom  which  attends 
the  creature  whose  exertions  in  man's  service  have  led  to  the  disablement 
of  its  powers.  Such,  however,  is  the  Ihte  of  the  horse  in  England,  which 
land  specially  boasts  it  is  a  " Christian  country." 

Chronic  dysentery  is  the  inheritance  which  the  horse  earns  firom  being 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  man.    Excessive  labor,  filthy  lodging,  and 
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famntritioiis  diet  «re  the  caoees.     Each  of  these  CMses  increMeB  as  the 
age  adrances. 

Prior  to  its  domesticatioii,  the  horse  might  not  have  foand  on  erery 
spot  an  abundance  of  excellent  fodder;  bnt  then  it  was  at  liberty  to  seek 
a  better  fare  in  another  place.  Man  has  taken  away  all  power  of  choice; 
he  forces  the  creature  to  toil,  and  obliges  it  to  eat  only  that  which  par* 
simony  may  afford  to  place  before  it  When  so  Tast  and  so  absolnte  a 
power  is  claimed,  it  becomes  a  positive  dnty  to  see  the  mere  animsl 
necessities  are  satisfied :  it  is  cmel  folly  to  tax  the  powers  and  to  stint 
the  body.  It  is  a  crime  to  undertake  a  trust  and  then  confide  the  fulfill* 
ment  of  its  responsibility  to  an  ignorant  inferior.  It  is  a  sin  to  seise  on 
life  and  to  neglect  the  prisoner  yon  hold  in  captivity.  Where  existence 
is  claimed  as  a  property,  and  animation  is  forced  to  wear  out  being  in 
labor  for  the  master's  profit,  surely  the  least  obligation  the  superior  could 
own  should  be  the  provision  of  ample  lodging  and  fitting  sustenance  1 
Both  are  withheld  from  the  aged  horse. 

AGITES,  OB  DBOPST  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

In  tiie  horse,  acute  peritonitis  is  unknown,  save  as  the  result  of  oper- 
ation ;  then  its  fury  takes  possession  of  the  cavity  and  generally  refuses 
to  yield  to  medicine.  It  is  different,  however,  with  chronic  peritonitis, 
which,  though  not  a  common  disorder,  is  too  often  encountered  to  be 
esteemed  a  rare  disease.  It  is,  when  early  noticed,  tractable;  bnt  the 
earlier  symptoms  are  generally  not  understood.  The  first  sign  is  a  rag> 
ged  coat  and  a  tender  state  of  the  abdomen ;  the  horse,  which  was  pas- 
sive previously,  now  shrinks  from  the  curry-comb ;  snaps  and  kicks  at  him 
who  dresses  it  Such  actions  are  viewed  as  denoting  a  return  of  spirit 
Intending  to  encourage  the  fiivorite  quality  of  the  stable,  the  flank  is 
violently  struck  or  slapped  by  the  servant;  and  the  indication  forced 
from  a  dumb  animal  by  agony,  is  by  grooms  regarded  as  the  proof  of 
reviving  animation. 

Masters  should,  in  justice  to  themselves  if  from  no  higher  motive,  visit 
the  stable  more  frequently  than  is  their  custom.  The  horse  is  all  gentle- 
ness and  simplicity ;  a  groom  only  knows  less  about  the  animal  than  a 
child,  for  he  has  acquired  notions  which  induce  him  to  misinterpret  plain 
actions.  Every  owner  of  a  stable  should  learn  to  feel  and  count  the 
horse's  pulse ;  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  normal  standard  and  its 
healthy  character ;  chronic  peritonitis  might  then  early  be  discovered. 
The  pulse  under  this  disease  is  hard  and  small,  it  vibrates  about  sixlj 
times  in  a  minute.  The  head  is  pendulous;  the  food  is  oftener  spoiled, 
rather  scattered  about  than  eaten;  the  membranes  are  pale  and  the 
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month  is  dry;  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  elicits  a  groan,  and  turning 
in  the  stall  always  calls  forth  a  grunt. 

When  such  symptoms  are  obserred,  the  food  should  be  small  in  bulk, 
but  nutritious  in  quality;  no  work  should  be  imposed;  the  medicine 
should  be  tonic  and  alteratire. 

StTychnia A  quarter  of  a  grain,  worked  gradually  up  to  one 

grain. 
Iodide  of  iron Half  a  drachm,  worked  gradually  up  to  one 

drachm  and  a  half. 
Extract  of  belladonna  .    .    One  scruple. 
Extract  of  gentian  ...    A  sufficiency. 
Powdered  quassia    ...    A  sufficiency. 
Make  into  a  ball ;  give  one  at  night  and  at  morning. 

Small  blisters  should  succeed  each  other  upon  ;the  abdomen;  but  as 
these  cases  are  always  tedious  and  very  much  depends  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  animal,  charity  alone  should  propose  such  a  disease  for 
treatment,  as  the  general  termination  of  the  malady  is. incurable  dropsy 
of  the  abdomen. 

Acites  offers  a  good  illustration  of  the  loss  inhumanity  brings  down 
upon  man,  and  of  the  gain  which  would  attend  a  loftier  conduct.  Chronic 
peritonitis  attacks  aged  animals ;  such  horses  are  used  only  for  harness 
purposes.  Pew  masters  inquire  what  propels  the  carriage,  so  the  vehicle 
gets  over  the  ground.  The  affected  quadruped  cannot  drag  its  own 
body ;  thus  more  than  double  duty  is  cast  upon  the  sound  steed.  The 
single  horse  has  not  only  to  draw  the  entire  carriage  and  its  load,  but  it 
also  has  to  pull  along  its  disabled  companion.  Servants  frequently  hide 
defects,  hoping  that  time  will  remedy  them,  or  dreading  the  reception 
proverbially  given  to  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings;  thus  the  sound  horse 
ultimately  fails,  while  the  sick  animal  is  rendered  worse  by  violent 
exercise. 

However,  with  the  honesty  which  seems  to  prevail  in  and  around  the 
stable,  the  diseased  horse  is  often  sent  to  the  nearest  market.  The  pro- 
prietor, under  some  strange  quibble  of  conscience,  sells  to  another  that 
which  he  is  convinced  is  worthless.  A  rich  master  vends  and  a  poor 
man  buys ;  the  cheatery  of  such  a  bargain  is  obvious,  but  to  such  results 
always  tend  a  violated  contract  The  natural  contract  between  man  and 
horse  is  outraged ;  a  conditional  gift  is  construed  to  imply  an  uncondi- 
tional bestowal.  The  terms  are  warped  according  to  the  convenience 
of  tHe  receiver ;  the  possibility  of  any  obligation  being  implied  is  never 
suspected.  A  few,  and  very  few  good  people,  from  feeling  only  fulfill 
the  conditions  of  the  bond ;  but  kindness,  when  bestowed  upon  the  horse, 
is  regarded  as  a  weakness  and  a  gratuity.     Fro£  the  highest  to  the 
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lowert,  none  think  that  all  of  tBimatMl  creatores  an  bon  with  rights; 
no  one  behaves  as  though  domesticated  uiiiialB  wen  oalj  intnuted  to 
the  can  of  tnaa.  Tiolalion  of  moral  conditiona  begins  the  evil,  which 
eada  in  cheatery  and  robbery  of  one  another. 

The  symptoms  which  annonuce  that  the  eeroDS  membrane  has  ellhsed 
water  into  the  abdomen  are  a  want  of  spirit;  constant  lying  down  and 
remaining  in  one  position  for  a  long  period;  perpetnal  restlessness; 
thirst;  loss  of  appetite;  thinness;  weakness;  enlarged  abdomen;  con- 
stipation and  hide-bonnd. 

The  enlargement  of  the  belly  has  something  pecoliar  in  it;  the  swell- 
ing lies  toward  the  inferior  portion  of  the  abdomen.  Near  the  loins 
there  is  apparently  an  empty  space;  if  the  hand  be  placed  on  the  en- 
largement, and  another  person  strikes  the  belly  on  the  opposite  side,  a 
sense  of  flnctaation  can  be  distinctly  fell.  If  the  horse  be  thrown  npon 
its  back,  the  swelling  will,  with  the  change  of  position,  gravitate  toward 
tiie  loins.  At  length  small  bags  containing  flaid  depend  from  the  chest 
and  the  inferior- surface  of  the  belly.  Shonld  the  disease  be  suffered  to 
progress,  the  sheath  and  one  leg  generally  enlarge ;  the  hair  of  the  mane 


breaks  off  and  is  easily  pnlled  out.  Where  once  hnng  the  tail  now  re- 
mains little  more  than  the  dock  with  a  few  scattered  hairs.  Ultimately 
purgation  starts  op,  which  terminates  the  suffering.  * 

Of  conne,  after  effnaion,  all  treatment  is  powerless— creatures  in  the 
last  stage  of  dropsy  presenting  sights  which  the  mind  shndders  to  con- 
template; objectfl  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  on  commons  io 
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the  neighborhood  of  London.  Thej  are  turned  out  to  die  miserably 
under  the  plea  of  hnmanitj;  the  utmost  limit  of  cmeltj  is  justified  or 
made  pleasant  by  a  pretense  to  sympathy.  The  poor  horse  literally 
Btanres ;  were  there  food  to  eat,  the  remaining  strength  would  not  serre 
to  collect  it.  Still  the  proprietor  is  so  very  humane  he  cannot  endure 
to  destroy  the  property  he  has  paid  for;  the  poor  animal  is  therefore 
thrust  forth  to  cheaply  live,  or  to  die  without  trouble  to  its  owner. 

INFLUBKZA. 

This  affection  may  rage  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  it  maybe  located 
upon  a  very  circumscribed  spot.  In  a  disorder  so  eccentric,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  decide  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  contagious ;  it  com- 
monly runs  through  the  stable  in  which  it  appears;  but  it  does  not  in- 
Tariably  attack  every  animal  within  the  building.  It  may,  in  a  large 
edifice,  first  seize  the  horse  nearest  the  door,  then  travel  to  the  stall 
farthest  from  the  entrance;  thus  it  skips  about  without  regularity,  and 
often  spares  many  individuals. 

Occasionally  inflnemea  fixes  upon  an  animal  when  in  the  field ;  but  it 
is  a  more  probable  visitant  of  the  stable:  this  is  a  seeming  proof  that 
the  contagion  does  not  reside  in  the  air,  since  the  atmosphere  is  as  much 
as  possible  excluded  from  every  mews.  We  may  conjecture  it  is  not 
dependent  upon  any  vapor  exuding  from  the  earth,  since  the  creatureK 
whose  noses  are  nearly  always  in  contact  with  the  herbage  are,  of  all 
others,  least  liable  to  the  affection. 

It  is  terrible  to  contemplate  the  isuffering  and  loss  of  liib  which  have 
been  consequent  upon  the  errors  of  mankind.  Influenza  is  regarded  as 
a  new  disease ;  a  new  name  deceives  the  world,  though  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  disorder  of  a  low,  febrile,  and  typhoid  character  has 
prevailed  among  animals  for  many  ages.  Nature  has,  for  thousands  of 
years,  been  striving  to  enforce  the  self-evident  truth  that  man  is  by 
moral  obligation  bound  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  animal  he 
enslaves.  His  gain  or  the  inclination  of  his  will  can  be  no  argument 
against  the  fulfillment  of  so  plain  a  duty ;  the  implied  contract,  the  com« 
mon  parent  of  all  living  things,  has  been  emphasizing  with  sickness  and 
with  death;  all  has  been  to  no  purpose.  Cunning  men  have  been 
employed,  and  nostrums  have  been  invented  to  maintain  misrule ;  wealth 
has  been  sacrificed  and  ruin  endured,  to  uphold  an  uurighteous  cause; 
but  the  voice  of  nature  pleading  for  her  children  has  not  been  under- 
stood. 

'  Even  at  this  day  the  old  fault  is  to  be  met  with  on  every  hand ;  it  is 
isxhibited  by  the  rich  as  well  as  by  the  p6or,  by  the  highly  educated  and 
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by  the  very  ignorant  In  erery  place  exist  horses  of  fabulous  excellence 
in  the  master's  opinion,  imprisoned  within  walls  which  exclude  the  vital 
air.  The  roof  may  not  permit  the  animal's  head  to  be  raised,  the  sides 
may  not  allow  the  body  to  be  turned ;  the  fumes  within  the  walls  shall 
oppress  the  lungs  and  sting  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  enters  the  build* 
ing ;  yet  within  a  circumscribed  space,  so  foul  and  pestilential,  the  horse 
is  doomed  to  exist  Then  the  animal's  disease  is  heard  of  with  surprise, 
and\its  death  is  lamented  as  a  misfortune  1 

What  cause  is  there  for  grief  or  for  wonder,  if  impurity  does  gener- 
ate disease  and  death  ?  What  need  has  man  to  ape  the  martyr,  because 
influenza  starts  from  the  contamination  which  by  human  will  has  been 
created  ?  The  pest  once  originated  sweeps  onward,  nor  can  mortal  ex- 
clamation nor  mortal  sorrow  check  the  course  of  the  destroyer;  all  &11 
alike  before  the  scourge.  The  filthy  and  the  cleanly  alike  are  stricken; 
yet  neither  masters  nor  legislators  can  draw  wisdom  from  the  visitation. 

In  influenza  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pointing  to  the  structure  affected ; 
it  would,  however,  be  hard  to  allude  to  the  part  which  was  not  involved. 
The  weakness  and  stupidity  which  accompany  the  affection  declare  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  to  be  diseased.  Local  swellings  show  the 
cellular  tissue  to  be  deranged;  heat  and  pain  in  the  limbs  and  joints 
announce  the  serous,  the  ligamentous,  and  osseous  structures  implicated. 
The  muscular  and  digestive  functions  are  acutely  disordered ;  the  rapid 
wasting  of  the  flesh  demonstrate  the  absorbents  are  excited.  There  is 
no  portion  of  the  body  which  can  escape  the  ravage  of  influenza. 

Youth,  or  rather  the  approach  of  adultism,  is  the  favorite  season  of 
the  attack,  which  is  most  prevalent  during  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 
There  is,  however,  no  period  or  any  age  which  are  altogether  exempt 
from  its  influence. 

All  kinds  of  treatment  have  been  experimented  with.  Bleeding, 
purging,  blistering,  setoning  have  all  been  tried,  and  each  has  destroyed 
more  lives  than  the  whole  can  boast  of  having  saved ;  experience  has  by 
slow  degrees  shown  the  inutility  of  active  treatment  Bold  measures, 
as  those  plans  are  termed  which  add  to  another's  suffering,  commonly 
end  in  hydrothorax  or  water  on  the  chest 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  the  first  symptom  of  influenza  is 
present  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  acuteness  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Gow< 
Uig»  y^  S.,  of  Camden  Town,  for  a  knowledge  of  a  marked  indication 
declarative  of  the  presence  of  influenza.  A  yellowness  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  best  shown  on  the  conjunctiva  or  white  of  the  eye,  is  very 
characteristic.  Whenever  the  sign  is  seen  and  sudden  weakness  re< 
marked,  ^caution  should  be  practiced,  for  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  pes- 
tilence is  approaching.    Influenza  is  a  very  simulative  disorder;  it  has 
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appeared  aa  lamiiiitiB ;  diseue  of  the  Inogs  is,  perhaps,  its  favorite  tjpe. 
Bowel  complaiats  are  apt  to  imitate  each  other ;  blowing  generally  com- 
meaces  anch  disorders.     Bat  when  inflnenta  is  prevaleat,  let  the  bod;**  - 
strength  and  the  yellowuesa  or  redness  of  the  membranes  be  always 
looked  to  before  any  more  prominent  indication  la  particnlarlj  observed. 

The  other  symptoms — which,  however,  are  very  uncertain,  as  regards 
any  of  them  being  present  or  al>BeDt — are  pendnloas  bead,  short  breath, 
ioflq^ed  membranes,  swollen  lips,  dry  month,  enlarged  eyelids,  copiona 
tears,  sore  throat,  tncked  np  flanks,  compressed  tail.  Oiled  legs,  big 
joints,  lameness  and  hot  feet.  Anscoltation  may  detect  a  grating  sonnd 
at  the  chest,  or- a  noise  like  brickbats  falling  down  stairs  at  the  wind- 
pip^  whenever  this  last  peculiarity  is  andible  there  is  a  copioda  nasal 
discharge.  Sometimes  one  foot  is  acutely  painful,  and,  uotwithatand- 
ing  the  weakness,  the  leg  is  held  in  the  air.  Purgation  has  been  wit- 
nessed, although  constipation  usually  prevails,  and  the  animal  generally 
stands  dnring  the  continuance  of  the  disorder. 

Move  the  horse  slowly  to  a  well-littered,  loose  box;  mind  the  door 


does  not  open  to  the  north  or  to  the  east  No  food  will  be  eaten ;  but 
snspend  a  pail  of  well-made  gmel  within  easy  reach  of  the  animal's 
head.  Let  the  gruel  be  changed  or  the  receptacle  replenished  at  stated 
periods,  thrice  daily;  sprinkle  one  scrapie  of  calomel  apon  the  topgne 
and  wash  it  down  with  a  drink  composed  of  sulphuric  either,  one  ounce ; 
landannm,  one  ounce;  water,  half  a  pint;  do  this  night  and  morning. 
Should  the  weakness  be  excessive,  double  the  quantity  of  ether  and  of 
laudanum  contained  in  the  draughts.  Watch  the  pulse— it  always  is 
feeble,  but  at  first  has  a  wiry  feeling.  So  soon  as  the  character  of  the 
pnlse  changes  or  the  wiry  sensation  departs,  which  generally  happens 
when  the  nasal  discharge  becomes  copious  and  cough  appears,  one  pot 
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of  rtoni  maj  be  allowed,  and  some  nonrithing  food,  u  bread,  on  which  • 
Terj'little  salt  has  been  Bprinkled,  m^j  be  offered  by  hand.  The  bona 
feela  man  to  be  ila  maater  and  appreciates  any  attention  bestowed  opoo 
it  in  the  hour  of  sicknesB.  It  will  stuid  still  to  be  caressed,  and  advatvM 
its  hanging  ears  to  catch  the  accents  of  sTmpathy. 

Beware  of  what  is  termed  active  treatment;  a  purgative  is  death  dur- 
ing influenza.  It  generally  will  indace  the  prostration  from  which  the 
animal  never  recovers.  Formerl;  it  was  common  to  see  four  strong 
men  propping  np  a  horse  during  its  endeavor  to  walk.  Bnt  the  lower 
cls«s  are  fond  of  joking  one  with  another.  Bnoh  was  the  usual  result  of 
their  employment  on  these  occasioua  In  the  fun  the  horse  got  but  par- 
tial support,  while  the  noise  distressed  the  diseased  sensibilities.    Horses 


hare  lai^e  sympathies,  and  readily  comprehend  the  attentions  dictated 
by  kindness.  The  disregard  which  people  too  often  display  toward 
sickness  in  an  animal  acutely  pains  the  creature:  its  effects  may  be  told 
by  the  altered  character  of  the  pulse.  Whereas  the  voice,  when  softened 
by  pity,  often  causes  the  heavy  bead  to  be  tnmed  toward  the  speaker; 
and  the  muzzle  of  a  diseased  inmate  of  the  stable  has  frequently  reposed 
long  upon  the  chest  of  the  writer. 

ABDOMINAL  INJURIES. 
These  are  of  various  kinds.  They  differ  materially,  but  they  all  pro- 
voke inflammation  of  the  vast  serous  membranes  lining  the  abdominal 
cavity;  and  their  symptoms  are  therefore  too  nearly  alike  to  be  distjn- 
gnished  from  each  other.  A  mere  list  of  snch  perils  must  astonish  the 
reader;  and  his  pity  will  be  excited  when  he  learns  that  snch  accidents, 
numerous  as  they  are,  generate  the  most  violent  agony.  These  injuries 
consist  of  ruptured  diaphragm,  ruptured   stomach,  ruptured   spleen, 
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mptared  intestiDes,  atranguUtioH,  Intro- aoBception,  impactment,  and  Cftl- 
onlm. 

Buptnred  duphragm  ia  attended  with  a  soft  cough,  and  sTinptomi 
of  broken  wind — occasioned  by  the  almost  sole  employment  of  the 
abdominal  moBcles — with  Bitting  on  the  hannchea.      Still,  Frofessor 


Spooner,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  mentioned  in  his  lectnrei 
that  an  animid  belonging  to  the  Zoological  Society  lived  two  yean 
with  a  mptared  diaphragm,  throagh  which  the  bowel  protmded  into 
the  thorax.     In  the  horse  such  a  lesion  is  speedily  btal. 

A  position  bo  nnnatnral  as  that  of  sitting  on  the  hannches  may 


denote  something  very  wrong  to  be  present;  bnt  it  gives  no  definite 
direction  to  our  ideas.    Animals  are  known  to  have  assumed  it,  and 
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robseqaentlf  to  hire  recovered.  The  diaphragm  when  it  yields  gener- 
a\]j  giveB  way  opon  the  teDdiuoas  portion.  Thrangh  the  opening  the 
perifltaltic  Bcdoa  booq  canses  the  bowela  to  obtrade;  and  death  is  pro- 
duced by  displacement  and  strangulation  of  the  intestine.  The  postnra 
previouely  delineated  is  common  to  all  injuries  of  the  abdomen;  ao  is 
the  opposite  pecnliarity^-or  the  horse  remaining  npon  its  chest.  The 
last  attitude  may  not,  to  most  persons,  appear  so  strange,  seeing  that 
the  creature  assumes  it  whenever  it  rises  or  lies  down.  Then,  however, 
it  is  only  momentary.  When  it  denotes  abdominal  injury,  it  is  com- 
paratively of  long  continnance.  At  the  same  time  the  breathing  and 
the  countenance  bespeak  the  greatest  internal  anguish. 

Baptored  spleen  is  the  gentlest  death  of  all  those  which  spring  from 
abdominal  injury.  The  spleen 
is  at  present  a  mystery  to  veter- 
inary science.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered after  death  of  enormona 
size ;  but  the  symptoms  daring 
life  had  not  led  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  any  very  serious  disorder. 
Bnptured  spleen  and  ruptured 
liver  are  both  productive  of 
similar  symptoms;  both  answer 
to  the  same  testa,  and  the  term- 
ination of  each  is  alike. 

Raptured  stomach   mostly 
happens  with  old  and  enfeebled 
horses,     \ight  cab-horses  are  very  liable  to  it;  eo  also  are  animals  of 
heavy  draught.     The  drivers  often  neglect  to  take  out  the  nase-bag& 
The  horse's  most  urgent  necessities  always  yield  to  man's  passing  cod- 
venience ;   so  the  creatnre  has  to  jonmey 
far  or  to  remain  ont  till  the  empty  stomach 
grows  debilitated.     It  is  then  taken  home 
and  placed  before  abundance.     Elsewhere 
I  this  folly  has  been  commented  npon.     It 

was  shown  that  light  food  and  perfect  rest 
were  the-Jsest  restoratives  for  an  exhausted 
frame.     The  drivers,  however,  refuse  to  be 
i  kcrtcuD  RouoB.  taught.    The  horse  eats  and  eats.    So  con- 

traction of  the  exhausted  stomach  warns 
the  animal  when  to  stop.  The  viscns  is  crammed.  Then  digestion 
endeavors  to  commence.  With  rest  the  organ  recovers  some  tone.  The 
muscular  coat  of  the  sac  starts  into  action,  and,  encountering  opposition, 
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the  vital  powers  exert  themBelreB  with  the  greater  energj.  The  ftomuh 
is  thus  burst  b7  its  own  inherent  force ;  the  lariat  divirion  of  its  vari- 
one  BtmctoreH  always  being  exhibited  by  the  elastic  peritoneal  covering 
—the  lesser  rent  being  left  upon  the  ioelaatic  mncoos  lining  membrane. 
Excessive  colic,  followed  bj  tympanitis,  are  the  only  general  symptomB 
which  attend  ruptnred  stomach.  The  history  of  the  case,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  is,  however,  a  better  gnide ;  bat  tiiere  are  too  often  interested 
motives  for  distorting  the  facts.  Yomition  through  the  nostrils  has 
been  thought  to  particolarizs  ruptnred  st«mach ;  bnt  experience  hap 
ascertained  tjiat  vomition  may  be  indnced  by  any  lesion  which  is  snf- 
ficieutly  great  to  canse  revnlsion  of  the  system. 

Intro-mioeption  is  always  preceded  by  colic     The  last-named  affec- 
tion canses  portions  of  the  bowels  to  contract.  Snch 
contracted  Intestiues  become  small,  firm,  and  stiff. 
They  are,  while  in  that  condition,  by  the  peristaltic 
action  readily  pushed  np  other  portions  of  the  canal, 
which  are  of  the  natnnj  sise.     The  entrance  of  the 
contracted  bowel  acts  npon  the  healthy  tnbe  as  if  It 
were  a  foreign  substance.      Contractibility  is  ex- 
cited.   The  displaced  and  intmding  bowel  is  grasped     "'"^IH.t'^Soti^S 
as  by  a  vice,  and  the  accident  is  of  that  kind  which       ■»!««»  w  nno-iia- 
provokes  its  own  continnance.     Cnre  is  hopeless, 
while  conscionsnees  remains;  the  only  hope  is  the  administration  of 
chloroform  in  fnll  and  long-continued  doses ;  thereby  to  arrest  vitali^ 
and  chance  the  release  of  the  imprisoned  gut     White  intro-sasception 
ksts,  all  passage  is  effectually  stopped.     Inflammation  aoon  commences, 
and  the  symptoms  of  ontrageons  colic  are  exhibited.     However,  anch 
IB  not  always  the  case.     Mr.  Woodger, 
Teterinary  snrgeon  of  Bishop's  Mews, 
Paddington,  attended  a  case  of  this  de- 
scription, in  which  the  symptoms  present 
seemed  to  denote  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

InTagiaation  is  here  used  to  express 
the  entrance  of  one  entire  division  of  the 
bowels  within  another.     In  this  sense  it 

is  chiefly  witnessed  npon  the  larire  intea-     ™i  omnjn  iNviuumn 
■'  "^  .       r  ,         im  BLii!*  raoM  uram 

tines;  whereas  intro-snsception  is  mostly 
jM'esent  npon  the  smaller  bowels.  The  mesentery  must  be  raptured 
before  snch  an  accident  can  take  place;  bnt  then  the  agony  attendant 
upon  the  previans  derangement  is  so  powerful  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  hugeness  of  this  lesion  to  increase  the  violence  of  the  tortnre;  nor 
ifl  there  any  sign  by  which  so  sad  a  catastrophe  can  be  predicated. 
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Before  itrangnlatiDii  cftn  possibly  occar,  the  meaentery  aiiiet  be  eiin- 
dered.  It  almost  alw&fs  happens  to  a.  portion  of  the  small  intestines. 
The  bowel,  freed  from  its  sapport,  soon  inroWes  itself  with  nnmerou 
complications;  or  the  rent  membrane  ma;  twine  ronnd  a  fcnnckle  of  tt» 
got. 


The  above  illnstration,  however,  shows  one  of  the  eimplest  forms  ii 
which  the  accident  can  possibly  take  place ;  bat  no  person,  howerer 
acate,  conid  distingaish  between  strangnlation  from  mptnre  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  last  generally  occnrs  upon  the  smaller  bowels,  and  happens 
to  the  interspaces  apon  the  saperior  portion  of  the  tube,  between  the 
vessels  which  nourish  the  digestive  canal.  The  ingesta  is  consequently 
forced  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery.  The  most  intense  angnish, 
inflammation,  and  death  are  the  conseqnencea 

Cslenlaa  or  stone  may  be  present,  either  in  the  stomach  or  in  the 
canal.     Those  in  the  stomach  are  of  small  siee;  thoae  within  the  intes- 
tines may  attain  the  weight  of  more  than 
twenty  ponndt.     Those  of  the  stomach  are 
always  smooth,  as  also  may  be  those  of  the 
bowels.     To  the  intestines,  however,  there 
are  common  three  kinds  of,  or  differently 
composed  calcnii :  the  triple  phosphate  or 
the  earthy;  one  formed  of  the  minate  hain 
which  originally  snrroanded  the  kernel  of 
™iUSL'^™JJ[^^'!l^™BS     the  oat;  and  another  composed  of  dnng, 
^^'a^L^n'^rt^iprl^  "    held  together  by  the  mucons  secretion  of  the 
""'  bowel.     Any  of  these  calcnii  may,  as  the 

«ze  increases,  gjadnally  stretch  the  intestine;  thns  forming  a  living  sac 
within  which  the  stone  abides.  While  it  remains  there,  the  food  passes 
over  it  and  no  iojnry  isv  occasioned.  But  by  any  movement  it  is  Ukelj 
to  be  dislodged  and  thrown  into  the  healthy  channel  There  it  is  firmly 
grasped  with  snch  force  as  to  prodnce  mptora  of  the  intestine,  uid  tiw 
hold  is  only  relaxed  after  inflammation  has  ended  in  mortification  and  in 
death.     The  bowels,  in  tmt>>,  are  impacted  by  calcnlna     The  passage 
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fii  stopped.  However  different  the  cftases  of  abdominal  iignry  may 
appear,  thej  are  each  generally  characterized  by  the  severest  possible 
abdominal  pain.  This  symptom  is  often  so  violent  that  the  agony  con- 
ceals all  other  indications;  or  if  any  others  can  be  exhibited,  they  are 
so  partially  shown  and  displayed  for  so  very  brief  a  space  as  not  to  per- 
mit  of  their  being  rightly  interpreted. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  every  one  should  witness  a  powerfnl  horse  in 
its  agony.  No  stronger  means  could  be  found  for  enforcing  such  a  les- 
son than  the  sufferings  which  spring  from  abdominal  injuries.  When 
this  is  proposed  it  is  not  intended  the  person  should  look  on  misery 
only  so  long  as  the  spectacle  stimulated  his  feelings;  but  that  he  should 
watch  hour  after  hour  and  behold  the  afflicted  life  resigned  under  the 
pressure  of  mighty  torment.  Were  such  a  sight  once  contemplated-^ 
were  man  fully  conscious  of  how  brimming  with  horrible  expression 
every  feature  of  the  horse's  frame  can  become — the  thought  of  anguish 
wrenching  life  out  of  so  huge  a  trunk  would  surely  compel  the  better 
treatment  of  a  gentle,  inoffensive,  and  serviceable  slave.  Ruptured 
stomach  a  little  forethought  would  prevent.  The  triple  phosphate  cal- 
eulns  is  common  among  millers'  horses,  which  are  foully  fed  from  the 
sweepings  of  the  shop.  But  if  man  will  oblige  duty  to  bow  before  con- 
yenience,  or  make  it  secondary  to  expense,  the  misery  he  inflicts  will 
surely  in  justice  recoU  upon  himself. 

Abdominal  iiguries  are  probably  the  sources  of  the  greatest  agony 
horse-flesh  can  endure.  To  account  for  the  generality  of  such  lesions,  it 
is  merely  necessary  to  regard  the  places  in  which  horses  are  housed  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  fed.  In  the  owner's  estimation  a  horse 
seems  to  be  a  horse,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  table  is  a  t%ble.  Both  ob- 
jects are  necessary  to  his  comfort,  to  his  pride,  or  to  his  profit.  Neither 
have  higher  claims.  Both  are  to  be  used  and  to  be  flung  aside.  The 
one  is  to  b^  cleaned  and  repaired  at  the  cheapest  rate;  the  other  is  to 
be  lodged  and  supported  at  the  lowest  cost  When  either  grow  old  in 
his  service,  each  is  equally  to  be  discarded.  The  two  things  apparently 
rank  in  man's  estimation  as  simple  chattels  subject  to  his  will  and  made 
to  please  his  fancy.  Thlit  there  is  a  huge  life,  a  breathing  sensibility 
attached  to  one  of  these  articles ;  that  it  delights  in  its  master's  pleasure, 
and,  if  properly  trained,  it  is  capable  of  sharing  its  master's  emotions, 
is  so  preposterous  a  sentimentality  as  to  be  ''with  scorn  rejected." 

Nobody  speaks  of  the  horse  as  a  creature  eigoying  man's  highest 
gift — as  a  living  animal.  Everybody  talks  about  his  or  her  constitu- 
tion^ but  no  one  imagines  the  horse  has  a  constitution  which  can  be 
destroyed.  All  horses  are  expected  to  thrive  equally.  They  are  re- 
garded as  things  to  be  used,  and  to  be. sold  or  packed  away  when  not 
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required.  They  arejobliged  to  live  by  miui's  direction,  and  are  expected 
to  display  the  highest  spirit  whencTer  they  are  taken  abroad.  Shonld 
it  be  astonishing  if  the  fhunework  nature  ha^  so  exquisitely  balanced 
occasionally  becomes  deranged  under  man's  barbarous  and  selfish  sway  t 
Is  it  cause  for  legitimate  wonder  if,  under  so  coarse  a  rulCi  disease  some* 
times  assumes  strange  forms,  or  attacks  parts  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  science  J 
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Worms  are  of  various  kinds ;  but  all,  according  to  the  notions  of 
igpdorance,  announce  their  presence  by  particular  symptoms.  The  para- 
sites, when  really  present,  can,  however,  cause  no  more  than  intestinal 
irritation,  the  continuance  of  which  may  give  rise  to  several  disorders. 
Chronic  indigestion  is  by  the  groom  always  recognized  as  a  "wormy 
condition." 

The  only  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  annoyances  is  visible 
evidence.  Upon  suspicion,  careful  horse  proprietors  may  administer 
certain  medicine,  because  some  physics  only  cool  the  body  and  cleanse 
the  system.  The  generality  of  worm-powders  are,  however,  too  potent 
to  be  safe.  Like  all  drugs  sold  as  "certain  cures,"  they  are  so  powerftd 
that  they  frequently  do  more  than  remove  the  disorder  which  they  pre- 
tend to  eradicate — ^for  they  also  destroy  the  animals  to  which  they  are 
administered. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  the  author  will  now  commence  to  describe 

the  usual  form  of  irritation  to  which  worms  of 
different  kinds  give  rise. 

The  parasite  especially  inimical  to  colts  is 
the  tsBnia  or  tape-worm.  It  is  mostly  per* 
petuated  by  the  farmer's  prejudice,  which  pro- 
cures foals  from  dams  that  are  done  up  for 
work :  which  starves  the  mother  till  her*  pro- 
duce runs  by  her  side,  and  which  attempts  to 
rear  young  stock  upon  the  sour  gprass  of  a  pub- 
lic common.  Both  sire  and  dam  should  be  in 
perfect  health  if  a  valuable  colt  is  desired: 
neither  can  be  too  good.  The  mare  should  not, 
during  gestation,  be  "turned  out"  to  distend 
the  abdomen  with  watery  provender — to  have 
the  stomach  and  intestines  filled  with  bots— 4o 
allow  filth  and  excretions  to  accumulate  upon 
the  coat  and  to  check  thq  healthy  functions  of  the  skin.  Gentle  work, 
only  sufficient  to  earn  the  stable-keep,  will  injure  no  animal.    The  mare 
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will  rether  be  benefited  b;  moderate  exercise,  and  by  also  baring  all  the 
food  and  attention  to  whicb  she  baa  become  habitnated.  Bnt  to  expose 
a  mare  during  the  snnuner  months,  and  to  stint  the  animal  during  the 
winter  season,  can  produce  nothing  which  shall  repay  the  expense  of 
rearing.  The  little  progeny  before  it  sees  the  light  is  the  inhabitant  of 
an  nnbealthy  home;  after  birth  the  mother's  secretion  is  thin,  poor,  and 
watery.  It  neither  satisfies  the  cravings  of  hunger  nor  can  uonriah  a 
body  into  growth.  I\\  health  in  the  yonng  encoorages  parasites.  The 
colt  soon  becomes  the  prey  of  the  ttenia. 

The  yoang  when  afflicted  with  the  above  parasite  may  not  die,  bat 
they  are  reaerTed'for  a  miserable 

and  a  useless  life.     The  develop-  •  :  i'->^''i 

ments  are  checked.  The  foal  grows 
up  with  a  large  head,  low  crest, 
tnmefied  abdomen,  and  long  legs. 
If  it  be  a  male  it  cannot  be  oper- 
ated upon  before  the  fonrth  year; 
even  then  it  is  cast  only  becanse 
there  is  no  hope  of  further  improve- 
ment. The  appetite  during  the  ""^""^^a'JIS^^^JSr""™" 
long  time  of  rearing  is  more  than 

good;  the  ribs,  nevertheless,  are  not  covered  with  fieah;  the  dung  is 
not  well  comminuted — it  is  friable  and  sometimes  partially  coated  with 
slime  ;  the  anus  projects — occa- 
sionally it  is  soiled  by  adherent 
strips  of  tenacious  mucus,  al- 
most like  to  membrane;  the 
coat  is  unhealthy;  the  breath 
fetid ;  the  animal  may  rub  its 
nose  violently  against  a  wall  or 
remain  straining  it  upward  for 
a  considerable  time;  the  eye 
becomes  unnaturally  bright ; 
the  colt  begins  to  pick  and  bit« 
its  body,  often  pulling  off  hair 
by^the  mouthful. 

All  this  agony  and  the  depri- 
ration  of  a  life  depends  on  the      *  "*»  ima»  id  mj^»°»  »  aa  num  or 
parsimony   of  man.      Women 

know  that  the  body  during  certain  times  requires  extra  nutriment. 
Thus  delicate  ladies  in  peculiar  states  are  accustomed  to  take  "hearty 
palls"  at  porter  or  at  stout     It  is  very  general  for  pbyslolo^sta  to 
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argoe  from  utimak  up  to  man.  Whj  should  not  the  costom  be  rererssd  f 
Why  flhonld  not  TeterinAr;  science  reason  from  the  human  being  down 
to  the  horse,  and  therebj  instruct  the  stolid  in  the  necessary  require- 
ments or  tbe  mare  during  particular  states  f  "  Stint  the  dam  and  atarre 
the  foal"  is  certain! j  a  true  proverb. 

Tnnia  is  best  destrojed  hj  the  spirits  of  turpentine  in  the  following 
quantities : — 

A  Toal Two  drachms. 

Three  months  old Hsiran  ounce. 

Six  moDths One  ounce. 

One  year One  ounce  and  a  halC 

Two  yean Two  ounces. 

Three  yean Three  ounces. 

Four  yean  and  upwards Four  ounces. 

Procure  one  pound  of  qnasaia  chips.     Pour  into  these  three  qaarta 
of  boiling  water.     Strain  the  liquor.     Cause  the  turpentine  to  blend,  by    * 
means  of  yolks  of  eggs,  with  so  much  of  the  quassia  infnsiou  as  may  be 
necessary.     Add  one  scruple  of  powdered  camphor  to  the  full  drink,  and 
give  every  morning  before  allowing  any  food. 

This  probably  may  kill  the  worms ;  but  as  every  link  of  the  tenia  is 
a  distiuct  animal  of  both  sexes,  and  capable  of  producing  itself,  the  eggs 
must  be  nnmerons.  For  the  destraction  of  these,  nourishing  prepared 
food  is  essential,  such  as  gruel,  scalded  oats,  etc.;  but  little  or  no  hay. 
At  the  same  time  a  tonic  will  be  of  all  service.    Take 

Liquor  arsenicalis From  one  to  eight  drachms. 

Moriated  tinctnre  of  iron   .    .    .    From  one  and  a  half  to  twelve  drachms. 
Extract  of  belladonna    ....    From  ten  grains  to  two  drachma 

Ale  or  good  etont Half  a  pint  to  a  qnart. 

Mix.    Give  every  morning  to  the  animal — strength  being  proportioned  to  ag»— 
till  the  coat  is  glossy. 
Lvmbrioi  are  more  dreadfal  to  contemplate  than  they  appear  to  be 


ftaifU  in  reality ;  specimens  are  not  rare  which  measure  eighteen  inches. 
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This  worm  prej^s  opoo  the  weakly,  be  tlieT'  <rid  or  young.  One  tebit 
will  produce  inunense  diBtnrbance ;  whe'reu  nnmberB  of  the  Inmbrid 
will  caose  little  or  do  effect.  Whoever  baa  remarked  the  duughlU  in  » 
knacker's  yard  has  Been  it  to  consist  quite  as  much  of  Inmbrici  as  of 
excrement.  Ur.  Woodger,  of  Bishop's  Road,  Paddington,  removes  these 
pests  with  ease  and  certainty.  The  abore-named  veterinary  sn^^cm 
gives  two  drachms  of  tartarized  antimony  with  a  sufficiency  of  common 
masB,  as  a  ball,  ev^  morning,  until  Uie  parasites  are  expelled. 

ASCABIDE9  AND  STBONQULL 
These  parasites  inhabit  the  large  intestines.     They  produce  extraor- 
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dinary  ravages,  notwithstaudiiig  their  insignificant  appearance.  Tbt 
last  is  difficult  to  eradicate  because  of  the  extent 
of  bowel  which  it  infests.  The  stronguli  will 
sometimes  eat  throngh  important  stractnres,  bnt 
the  asoarides  are  always  located  within  the  rec- 
tum.. Then,  most  medicines  being  deprived  of 
activity,  are  inoperative  before  they  reach  the 
last  locality.  For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  com* 
mence  the  treatment  with  injections  of  train  oil. 
Should  these  be  followed  by  no  reanlt  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  week,  resort  to  a  solntiou  of  catechu 
_^ne  ounce  to  the  quart  of  water :  give  that 
for  seven  mornings.    Upon  the  eighth,  give  the 

animal  a  mash,  and  at  night  administer  a  mild  ^^JS^SSMUOT^wmT* 
physic  ball ;  about  four  drachms  of  aloes  and  one 

drachm  of  calomel.  Bepeat  the  medicine  if  required ;  but  if  not,  resort  at 

OBce  to  the  areenlcalis  and  ale  or  stout,  which  was  recently  recommendMl* 

18 
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Tobaceo  smoke  enemas  &re  sometimeB  efficadons  when  all  Uie  pre- 
Tioos  measares  are  powerless.  Frequently  the  posterior  irritation  u 
distressing.  It  is  sometiinea  so  proroking  that  the  horse  will  thereby 
be  induced  to  destroy  its  personal  appearance  by  nibbing  the  tail  and 
quarter  violently  against  the  wall,  or  any  rough  surface  within  its  reach. 
In  snch  cases  the  injections  of  train  oil  are  most  likely  to  prove  bene- 
ficial ;  the  local  itching  may  be  in  some  measure  removed  by  inserting 
up  the  anns  a  portion  of  the  following  ointment  night  aod  moming : — 

Glycerin Half  an  ounce. 

Spermaceti ....    One  onnce. 

Melt  the  last  and  blend.     When  nearly  cold,  add— 

Mercurial  ointment  (strong) Three  drachms. 

Powdered  camphor Three  drachnuL 

SPASMODIC  COLIC— FEET.— QBIPE8. 

Spftsmodlo  colio  ia  an  affection  which  every  loiterer  about  a  stable, 
from  a  postboy  to  a  farrier,  imagines  he  is  able  to  cure.     Many  attacks 
no  donbt  would  depart  of  themselves;  others  might  be  removed  by  sim- 
ple motion.  Nevertheless  ench  possible  remedies  should  never  be  trusted. 
Neither  should  gin  and  pepper,  red  pepper  and  peppermint,  hot  beer 
and  mustard,  rubbing  the  abdomen  with  a  broomstick,  kneading  the 
belly  violently  with.a  man's  knee,  or  any  popular  measure  be  permitted. 
Such  remedies  are  likely  to  get  rid 
of  colic  by  causing  enteritis.    When 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  thns  ori^- 
natea,  it  is  generally  fatal,  the  strength 
being  exhausted  and  the  powers  of 
nature  worn  out  by  the  previous  dis- 
order— not  to  mention  the  preposses- 
'^'*!!,^^\r°JS<^^S^  *"       »'<">  of  '■'»«  spectators,  which  prevents 
=  ..  Th.  wth,  ta«H„  »od,rrt  »od.     tte  more  serious  disease  from  fieing 
£r™'rr^o^.'?'p^rn.*1?S,?Sr'^     «^'y  recognized. 
b.  A  portion  of  the  tube  much  diminkhedbj         ^ny  cause  may  kindle  colic.     It  is 

theprnepcfl  or  ■Moniiri>l  ipum.  *  ' 

trh» pallid  »pp«r«D«,dfnoUiijti»pi»c»     commou  (rfter  fast  driving:    hence 

which  colio  baa  noeatl;  ftiucksd.  °  ' 

many  gentlemen  take  colic  drinks  to 
Epsom  races.  That  affection  which  in  ladies  is  designated  spasms,  iu 
gentlemen  Is  called  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  in  children  is  known  as  the 
bellyache,  is,  iu  the  horse,  colic ;  and  from  the  lateness  of  the  animal's 
intestines,  the  affection  probably  provokes  more  anguish  in  the  quad- 
ruped than  the  same  disorder  does  in  the  entire  human  race.  Under 
whatever  term  it  may  be  recognized,  spasmodic  colic  is  nev«r  more  than 
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partial  contraction  of  the  moscnlar  coat  of  the  intestinefl.  The  action 
80  compressea  b,  part  of  the  tabe  as  to  expel  the  blood  and  render  the 
natoral  pink  of  the  tiasaes,  for  some  time  after  the  disorder  hae  departed, 
a  listening  vhite.  The  hlood,  driven  fh>m  particular  spots,  is  forced 
into  those  parts  in  which  no  disease  exists.  Excess  of  blood  predis- 
poses to  inflammation ;  hence  we  probablj  trace  the  reason  why,  if  spas- 
modic colic  tie  suffered  to  continue,  the  affectioa  is  so  apt  to  end  in 
Incurable  enteritis. 

Colic  most  often  attacks  the  small  intestines,  though  the  disease  is  b^ 
no  means  confined  to  those  parts.  It  first  occurs  on  a  limited  space ; 
presently  it  vanishes  altogether,  and  afterward  reappears  on  some  dis- 
tant portion  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  or,  in  other  words,  colic  dodges 
about,  its  attacks  becoming  more  namerons  and  the  iutermisaions  shorter 
as  the  period  of  its  commencement  grows  more  distant  Change  of 
water,  change  of  food,  getting  wet,  fatiguing  joumeTS,  are  all  likely  to 
originate  it ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  moat  freqneutly  exhibited  when  no  known 
cause  is  in  operation.  Aloes,  however,  are  proved  to  he  among  the 
surest  provocatives  of  this  disease.  Many  horses  cannot  swallow  pure 
aloes  in  any  form,  withont  being  severely  griped.  For  such  animals, 
the  following  drench  is  recommended,  instead  of  the  above-named  drug 
in  substance : — 

Balphniic  ether  and  laadanum,  of  each One  ounce. 

Compound  tincture  of  aloes  mode  with  diluted  spirits  of  wine  .    Five  ounces. 

Cold  water One  pint. 


If  greater  strength  be  reqniait*,  obtain  it  by  the  addition  of  tinctnre  of 
gentian,  every  onnce  of  which  is  equal,  when  combined,  to  one  drachm 
of  aloes. 

Colic  always  commences  snddeni j ;  it  starts  into  life  ready  armed  for 
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Bischirf.  The  uiimal  may  be  spparantly  well  and  feeding.  Witboat 
Tuible  CMse  tlie  hesd  is  raised  and  Uie  occupation  ceases.  Shoald  tlta 
pain  last,  the  bind  foot  is  lifted  to  itrike  the  belly,  and  the  fore  1^ 
begin!  to  scrape  the  pavemeat  The  groom,  who  has  merely  left  to  pro- 
cure a  pail  of  water  {torn  an  a4jacent  pomp,  oa  hJa  retom  discorran  hit 
charge  eihibiting  erident  signs  of  oneasiDeas.  As  the  man  stores,  won- 
dering what  can  be  the  matter,  the  horse  ia  pawing  and  the  nose  slowly 
points  to  the  flank.  AH  then  is  explained.  Fret  is  the  matter,  and  it 
wootd  be  "/ret,"  should  the  diaease  prore  to  be  of  a  very  di&erant 
nature. 

While  the  horse  is  being  watclied,  erery  indication  of  distorbanee 
may  disappear.  The  connteoance  tranqnilizes  and  the  nose  is  again 
inserted  into  the  manger.  A  few  miuntea  elapse  and  the  panga  an 
renewed.  The  second  fit  may  last  longer  and  be  slightly  more  seTer& 
Then  aooUier,  bat  a  shorter  period  of  ease  follows:  thns  the  viaita- 
tiona  will  ensue  npon  spaces  of  entire  exemption  from  anguish.  The 
leeommencement  of  agony  usually  ia  denoted  by  a  disposition  to  tie 
down.  The  animal  crouches;  next  it  turns  round  as  though  the  inteu- 
Hon  was  to  stretch  out  the  limbs ;  bnt  suddenly  the  erect  attitude  is 
assumed — the  deaign,  lately  so  nearly  executed,  haring  been  forgotten. 
Then  pawing  and  striking  at  the  abdomen  quickly  follow;  and  while 
the  horse  looks  toward  the  flank,  a  morbid  fire  is  perceptible  in  the  eye. 


No  relief  being  afforded,  the  peins  lengthen,  while  the  intervals  of 
tranquillity  become  shorter.  The  action  grows  more  fierce  and  the  aspect 
more  wild.  The  pawing  is  more  brief,  bnt  more  energetic;  often  daring 
its  continuance  the  foot  is  rused  and  riolentiy  stamped  npon  the  ground. 
The  animal  now  does  not  attempt  to  feed,  bnt  stares  for  &  minute  at  • 
^e,  with  aa  inquiring  gaze,  toward  -the  abdomen.     At  length,  witbont 
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;  or  pnpwation,  the  body  leapi  npwird  to  taH  Tiolentl;  upon 
tiie  floor.  The  shock  is  often  fenrftil;  but  the  aninul  la  ita  torment 
ftppeus  to  derive  eue  from  the  violence.  Being  down,  it  rolli  firom  side 
to  aide  and  kicks  about,  nntil  one  of  its  feet,  touching  the  wall,  enables 
the  horse  to  poise  itself  npon  the  back. 

Sfaonld  relief  not  be  qnickl^  provided,  coUo  soon  passes  Into  enteritis.  . 
The  pnlse,  from  being  nnchanged  at  first,  then  simply  qniokened  b^  pain, 


grows  harder  and  more  wiry.  The  intermissions  ue  lost,  and  though 
the  aDgnisfa  may  for  a  space  be  less,  yet  in  ita  continnjty  it  is  more 
ezhaosting. 

On  the  appearance  of  colic,  the  morbid  action  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately conn  teracted.  Aloes  in  solntion  ia  generally  administered;  an^h 
a  medicine,  nnless  guarded  as  before  recommended,  is  by  jio  means  ad- 
Tieable.  Snlphnric  ether  and  landtmnm  shonld  be  in  the  possession 
of  every  horse  proprietor.  One  pint  of  each — the  two  being  mixed 
together,  with  one  ounce  of  rank  oil  floating  on  the  top  to  prevent 
evaporation  or  mistakes — will  be  perfectly  safe  in  an;  household.  The 
mixtnre  sfaonld,  however,  be  veil  shaken  before  it  is  employed:  two 
ounces  of  the  combination  in  half  a  pint  of  water  conBtitntes  an  excel- 
lent colic  drink.  Give  three  of  these,  one  every  ten  minntes.  If  no 
improvement  be  displayed,  double  the  quantity  of  the  active  agents 
and  continne  the  drenches  at  the  period  stated ;  these  medicines  should 
be  persevered  with  nntil  the  symptoms  disappear. 

Tnrpeotine,  as  an  enema,  is  an  excellent  adjunct  Hr.  T.  W.  Oowing, 
of  Camden  Town,  cared  a  lingering  fit  of  colic  by  administering  a  pint 
of  turpentine  mixed  with  a  quart  of  the  solution  of  soap.  The  strong 
UqaoT  of  ammonia,  dUnted  with  six  times  ita  bulk  of  water  and  applied 
bj  means  of  a  saturated  cloth,  held  to  the  abdomen  in  a  mg  several 
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timea  doublod,  is  likewiM  froqncnflj  benefidlAL  If  tluM  rnesM,  aied 
■iiBiiHuiAjiulf,  produce  do  unendmoit  in  two  bonis,  w»teh  the  pnbe, 
for  there  is  most  probsblj  tomething  befond  simple  colic  to  coatwd 
with. 

Upon  the  earliest  sjinptom  the  horsB  should  be  removed  to  a  loose 
box  Amply  protected  hj  trasses  of  atrnw  ranged  agninst  the  walls.  lata 
this  the  uumjJ  should  be  immedistelj  led — for  the  reader  must  under- 


stand colic  does  not  always  obserre  the  stages  in  which  it  has  been 
described.  Occasionally  it  commences  in  the  wildest  form;  and  if  a 
loose  boz  be  not  at  hand,  one  can  always  be  extemporized  by  removing 
the  carriage  Irom  its  bonee,  by  throwing  the  doors  wide  open  and  by 
placing  a  bar  across  the  eutrsace. 

No  disease  is  more  quickly  dispelled  if  treated  at  the  commencement; 
Dor  is  there  one  which,  being  left  to  mn  its  course,  occasions  greater 
^ony,  is  more  fearful  to  witness,  or  leads  to  more  terrible  results  than 
spasmodic  colic.  A  single  dose  of  ether  and  of  laudanum  may  ran- 
qntsh  the  malady  at  the  commencement;  yet  if  the  attack  be  allowed  to 
progress,  the  fit  may  set  all  skill  and  remedial  measures  at  defiance. 
The  principal  attention  of  the  proprietor  must  be  given  to  prevent  the 
administration  of  the  "groom's  fovorite"  or  other  ignorant  nostrama. 
The  case,  when  properly  treated,  is  cured  for  a  few  shillings ;  and  a 
horse  caunot  be  killed  with  decency  for  less  money. 

Besides,  let  any  human  being,  having  feelings  capable  of  impression, 
regard  an  instance  of  spasmodic  colic  which  has  been  aggravat«d  by 
mistaken  treatment;  and  as  he  views  the  fibers  of  a  living  body  quim, 
sees  the  fi^me  bedewed  in  sweat  and  wrenched  in  mighty  tortnre,  con- 
templates the  sad  condition  of  the  companion  of  his  pleasures,  and  hears 
vented  from  its  throat  sounds  ex}ffeeBlve  of  agony, — let  him,  having  tha 
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iawga  present  to  his  eyea,  uk  hlmaelf  whether  tnj  maa,  poBtesflln^ 
means  at  his  command,  has  a  right  to  make  a  money  qaeation  of  the 
ereatnre'B  snfferiDg,  which  exists  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  his  boonty. 

Horses  mast  be  gifted  with  a  certain  amount  of  reason.  HoweTer 
ftarions  may  be  the  attack  of  colic,  the  mnte  expression  of  anguish  is 
quieted  when  preparation  is  made  for  the  administration  of  medicine. 
The  most  nauseous  drenches  are  swallowed  with  a  patience  that  speaks 
a  perfect  comprehension  of  their  intent  The  most  wonderful  proof  of 
reason  is,  howerer,  given  by  the  manner  in  which  the  horse  will  recog- 
nize the  veterinary  sni^eon.  The  anthor  has  known  animals,  in  the 
interrals  of  spasmodic  colic,  walk  close  up  to  him,  look  full  into  his  face 
with  an  eye  beaming  with  intelligence,  and  a  strain  upon  the  featnree 
SB  though  the  creature  "did  so  wish  to  apeak;"  then  finding  ntteranoe 
impossible,  the  nose  has  mutely  directed  attention  to  the  flank. 

Every  assistance  is,  by  the  animal,  afforded  to  him  who  displays  a 
desire  to  alleviate  its  distreas.  Where  Isn^age  is  denied,  motives 
appear  to  be  the  more  qoickly  comprehended;  and  he  who  wishes  to 
ningle  safely  among  horses,  may  best  protect  himself  by  treating  them 
gently  and  sympathizing  with  their  emotions. 

FLATnLENT  COLIC,  WINDT  COLIC,  TYMPAlTinS,  ETC. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  affection  of  old  age.  Horses,  thongh  not  so 
liable  to  hoven  as  are  homed  cattle,  nevertheless  may  be  blown  out  if 
permitted  to  gorge  upon  moist,  green'food.  Flatulent  «olie  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  however,  is  not  caused  by  any  special  fodder,  but 


springs  from  disordered  digestion;  living  for  years  upon  stimulating 
diet,  breathing  a  tainted  atmosphere,  being  now  weakened  by  a  long 
fast,  then  distressed  by  a  too  abundant  supply;   next  exhausted  by  s 
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todioDi  Jonniej,  aod  nlMeqaentl;  cramped  bj  days  of  enforeed  BtagniP 

tioa, — ijl  of  tiiese  things  nltimfttelr  tell  upon  the  itrong  bodf  of  o«r 
domesticated  quadrnped.  The  stomach,  as  the  earliest  eridence  i^ 
general  debility,  loses  its  tonicity.  It  cannot  digest  a  full  meal;  the 
proTender  ferments,  gas  is  released,  and  fiatnloit  eolio  is  tite  eonae- 
qaenoe. 

A  traditionary  belief  m  the  stable  Baaerte  this  disorder  is  proToked 
by  cnb>bitiag,  wiiul-BQcking,  etc.  etc.  The  anthor  is  indebted  to  Hi; 
Ernes,  a  most  saceesBfiil  veterinary  sorgeon  of  Dockhead,  for  the  earlieet 
Gompreheusion  of  the  impoBsibility  that  sach  caoses  should  operate. 
Let  the  reader  endeavor  to  swallow  air ;  the  month  being  deprived  at 
all  saliva,  the  attempt  at  further  deg^atition  is  fruitless;  besides,  to  nse 
tlie  words  of  Hr.  Ernea,  "though  the  stomach  or  the  bowels  do  cont^ 
a  small  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  flatulent  colic  is  generated  by  car- 
bonic acid  or  snlphnreted  hydrogen  gas,  the  products  of  decomposition; 
either  of  which,  if  respired,  destroys  vitality." 

The  horse  which  is  to  be  oppressed  by  flatnlest  colic  exhibits  uneaai* 
DWfl  i^ler  feeding;  it  hangs  the  head;  breathes  laboriously;  fidgets; 
rocks  the  body,  and  rests  first  on  one  leg  Uien  on  the  other.     These 


symptoms  are  exhibited  before  any  enlai^ment  of  the  abdomen  is  to 
be  detected.  With  the  swelling  of  the  belly  pawing  commences;  that 
action  is,  however,  far  too  leisnrely  displayed  to  be  for  an  instant  con- 
fonnded  with  the  same  energetic  movement  which  charscteriees  spas- 
modic colic 
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W.  PerciTall  aaaerta  that  udmals  roll  and  kick  at  the  abdomen  dor^ 
flatulent  colio.  Sverj  fifict  requires  to  be  respectAillj  considered 
which  is  recorded  by  so  estimable  a  writer;  bat  the  anthor  has  never 
witnessed  such  symptoms  in  genuine  flatulent  colic.  The  horse  will 
stand  in  one  spot  throughout  the  day;  even  the  morement  of  the  foot, 
before  noticed,  appears  to  be  an  exertion.  The  eye  is  sleepy,  the  pulse 
heayy,  wind  frequently  passes  from  the  body,  and  in  such  a  condition 
the  animal  remains,  slowly  becoming  worse. 

Almost  in  the  same  place  the  horse  may  stand  three  or  fonr  days; 
thai  the  abdomen  is  much  increased  in  size;  the  animal  is  restless;  the 
pulse  is  extremely  feeble ;  the  breathing  is  very  fast ;  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  is  dilated  and  the  sight  is  lost.  A  walk  as  in  a  mill  is  commenced) 
obstacles  are  run  into  or  upset;  delirium  begins;  weak  neighs  are 
uttered  in  reply  to  visionary  challenges ;  the  coat  is  ragged ;  copious 
and  partial  perspirations  break  forth;  the  beat  of  the  artery  is  lost  at 
thi  jaw;  an  intermittent  flutter  is  to  be  indistinctly  felt  at  the  heart. 
At  last  the  limbs  fail;  the  body  falls;  struggles  ensue,  and  the  creature 
dies  in  consequence  of  the  distended  abdomen  compressing  the  lungs, 
thus  preventing  the  breath  being  inhaled. 

Relief  should  be  afforded  before  the  distress  grows  urgent;  when  the 
flatulence  comes  on  without  green  provender  being  consumed,  the  chances 
favor  recovery;  even  then,  however,  the  gas  may  be  confined  to  the 
stomach,  which  obliges  entire  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  internal 
remedies.  In  the  beginning,  a  ball  composed 
of  two  drachms  of  snlphuret  of  ammonia,  with 
a  sulficiency  of  extract  of  gentian  and  pow- 
dered quassia,  may  be  repeated  thrice,  half  an 
hour  being  suffiered  to  elapse  between  each  ad- 
ministration. No  benefit  ensuing,  one  ounce  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  cold 
water  and  mingled  with  two  ounces  of  sulphu- 
ric  ether,  may,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
named,  be  homed  down.  After  another  hour, 
should  no  amendment  be  perceptible,  two  ounces 
each  of  sulphuric  ether  and  laudanum,  half  an 
ounce  of  camphorated  spirits,  and  one  drachm 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  given  in  a 
pint  of  cold  water.  Should  no  good  effects 
ensue,  in  another  hour  throw  up  a  tobacco-smoke  enema  by  means  of 
the  machine  here  represented. 

As  a  last  resort,  should  the  previous  remedies  prove  of  no  avail,  pro* 
cure  a  stick  of  brimstone;  light  it  and  let  it  fill  the  place  with  the 
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BnlpfcnrooB  ftimes  vhich  are  the  product  of  its  combustion.  However, 
mind  Uiat  the  air  is  not  too  strongly  impregnated,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  so  pungent  as  to  allow  a  human  being  to  breathe  with 
difficulty.  This  last  measure  ought  to  be  continued  for  two  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  repeat  the  remedies  already  recommended,  re- 
sorting to  each  by  tarns ;  and  do  not  fear  being  active,  for  flatulent 
colic  becomes  more  difficult  to  remove  as  the  period  of  its  origin  grows 
more  distant.  Shoold  the  affection  appear  to  be  approaching  a  fatal 
termination,  and  the  size  of  the  belly  conrince  the  spectator  that  the 
gas  has  entered  the  intestines,  a  desperate  remedy  remains.  The  situa- 
tion where  the  vapor  has  accnmolated  may  be  ascertained  by  percussion ; 
gently  cut  the  skin  which  covers  the  abdomen  on  the  left  side,  orer 
those  places  indicated  by  white 
spots  in  the  second  engraving. 
A  hollow  Bound  will  be  emitted 
when  the  proper  point  has  been 
struck;  be  certain  of  the  last 
fact,  as  mistakes  made  in  this 
operation  are  very  awkward  affairs.  When  assured,  take  a  Bharp-pointed 
knife,  and,  drawing  the  skin  tight  over  the  place  selected,  nick  the  integ- 
ument slightly ;  then  take  a  fine  trocar  and  push  it  through  the  opening 
which  has  been  made. 

This  being  accomplished,  withdraw  the  stilet,  and  the  gas  should  rush 
out  with  violence ;   be  provided  with  a  small  probe  to  dear  the  can- 
ula  in  case  it  shonld  become  impacted.     The  gas  being  released,  the 
abdomen  is  rednced",   withdraw  the  canala  and  ^e  akin  will  fly  back, 
flffectnally  excluding  all  atmosphere. 
The  gas,  on  rare  occasions,  will  be  generated  a  second  time;  there- 
fore the  points  where  other  punctures  may  be 
made  are  indicated ;  for  it  is  never  well  to  in- 
terfere with  those  openings  which  in  the  first 
instance  were  instituted.     However,  shonld  the 
operation  have  to  be  repeated,  pall  the  integu- 
ment in  the  opposite  direction,  bo  as  not  to 
disturb  the  original  wounds  into  the  abdomen. 
Puncturing  the  abdomen  for  flatulent  eolio 
has  been  practiced  both  in  this  kingdom  and  in 
'  foreign  lands ;  it  is  by  no  means  a  certain  suc- 
cess, neither  is  it  a  certain  failure.    It  assuredly 
irform  it;  bnt  probably  it  is  quite  as  benefici^ 
its  effects  than  the  great  majority  of  medicinal 
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The  duration  of  flatulent  colic  cannot  be  absolntelj  stated ;  it  may 
continne  for  days,  it  may  be  cored  in  a  single  hour.  However,  shonld 
the  abdomen  be  rapidly  distended,  then  the  termination'  will  be  sooner* 
reached ;  but  be  the  attack  quick  or  slow,  neither  food  nor  water  should 
be  allowed  during  its  continuance.  The  groom,  while  the  disease  lasts,, 
should  occasionally  sponge  out  the  eyes,  mouth,  nostrils,  etc.  Indeed, 
humanity  would  dictate  such  relief  during  every  serious  affection.  Sub- 
sequent  to  recovery,  feed  for  a  few  days  on  gruel  and  mashed  oats ;  give 
a  ball  night  and  morning,  composed  of  extract  of  gentian  and  powdered 
quassia,  of  each  a  sufficiency ;  of  extract  of  belladonna  and  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  half  a  drachm.  •Continue  this  medicine  and  the  above  food 
until  the  stomach  has  regained  its  tone. 

Is  flatulent  colic  a  disease  provoked  by  domestication  J  Certainly  t 
The  wild  horse  would  have  to  travel  for  his  food ;  in  domestication  it  is 
placed  ready  gathered  before  the  animal.  Besides,  the  free  animal  being 
ever  with  his  provender,  the  temptation  to  gorge  the  stomach  would  be 
absent;  moreover,  the  untrained  creature  is  protected  by  its  instincts, 
which  the  care  of  man  destroys.  Little,  however,  is  thought  of  this; 
the  fact  even  may  be  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  educated  horse 
proprietors.  The  sense  of  repletion  is  no  longer  indicated  with  such 
force  as  to  warn  the  stabled  animal.  The  responsibility  thus  cast  upon 
the  master  has  possibly  never  occurred  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  So 
entirely  has  the  notion  of  any  duty  being  due  to  the  animal  been  ignored 
by  society  that,  notwithstanding  nature  in  the  above  fact  asserts  the 
obligation,  its  announcement  most  probably  wiil  be  received  with 
laughter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  OBINAKT  OBGAIia — THBIB  ACGIDUtTS  AND  THUB  PPtHABM. 

NEFHBITI8  OB  INFLAUlUTION  07  THE  EIONETS. 

TsB  straddling  gait  is  Dot  peculiar  to  any^one  dieorder.  It  denotes  no 
more  than  the  regioD  in  which  the  affection  is  to  be  sought;  but  it  does 
not  characterize  any  special  disease.     Therefore  so  general  a  trait  is 


placed  at  the  bead  of  the  chapter  treating  of  ailments  coDfined  to  the 
urinary  organs,  so  that  he  who  perceivea  the  horse  aasume  this  position 
may  at  once  recognize  that  part  of  the  hodj  in  which  the  disorder  resides. 
Kephritis  is  not  so  common  at  the  present  time  as  it  used  to  be  for- 
merly ;  the  growing  information  of  the  people  has  in  some  measnre  altered 
the  practices  of  the  stable.  The  master  is  not  quite  so  much  tiie  slave  of 
a  groom's  ignorance  as  was  once  universallj  the  case;  the  animal  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  mysterious  creatare  which  it  required  a  particnlu 
education  to  understand.  <  Urine  balls,  therefore,  are  no  longer  regularly 
kept  in  every  loft.  Niter — one  ounce  of  "eweet  nitre,"  or,  to  speak  cor> 
rectly,  an  overdose  of  harsh  saltpeter — may,  however,  be  still  permitted, 
and  by  particular  horse  proprietors  regarded  as  a  charm  against  every 
(304) 
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ill.  It  is  trae  that  sach  a  dose  of  a  powerful  diuretic  is  four  times  th« 
strength  which  science  would,  nnder  anj  cireomstances,  approve;  but 
certain  people  in  remote  parts  are  happy  in  the  conriction  that  an  oaaco 
of  "^weei  niter"  can posai&Zy  do  no  harm. 

The  urinary  organs  of  the  horse  must  be  little  disposed  to  disease; 
they  must  be  capable  of  sarmoonting  a  vast  quantity  of  ill  treatment 
Were  not  ignorance  thereby  protected  from  the  consequences  which  it 
provokes,  half  the  horses  in  England  would  be  disabled ;  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys  would  become  the  most  common  of  equine  disorders. 

The  horse  has  small  need  of  diuretic  medicine ;  it  is  much  exposed  in 
that  direction.  Every  purge,  should  it  not  act  ks  intended,  passes  out 
of  the  body  by  stimulating  the  kidneys ;  the  ordinary  provender  of  the 
animal  may  operate  in  the  same  manner.  Foxy  oats,  kiln-dried  oats, 
new  oats ;  musty  hay,  mow-burnt  hay,  new  hay ;  beans  in  particular  con- 
ditions; grasses,  when  first  in  season,  and  water  of  any  novel  kind,  will 
all  operate  energetically  upon  the  renal  glands;  therefore  the  horse,  in 
its  ordinary  food,  will  possibly  imbibe  more  than  a  sufficiency  of  a  most 
debilitating  medicine ;  and  the  knowledge  of  such  a  liability  may  induce 
some  men  to  withhold  '^stoeet  niter"  from  the  future  diet  of  the  creature. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  men  land  masters  that  a  horse  needs  rest 
when  under  the  operation  of  'diuretic,  quite  as  much  as  when  subject  to 
the  action  of  purgative  medicine.  It  is  never  safe  to  take  the  horse 
from  the  stable  while  the  animal  is  passing  any  unusual  amount  of  water. 
Excess  of  secretion  proves  the  eliminating  organs  are  excited.  Before 
any  part  can  exhibit  excitement,  an  extra  quantity  of  blood  must  circu- 
late within  it,  or  it  must  be  in  a  condition  bordering  upon  inflammation. 
The  urine  is  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys;  therefore  before  a 
greater  bulk  of  water  can  be  passed,  of  course  more  blood  must  flow 
through  the  glands. 

The  animal  in  such  a  state  is  not  fit  for  work;  every  step  taken  brings 
into  action  muscles  which  pass  directly  under  the  kidneys,  and  which 
must,  therefore,  when  contracted,  compress  those  organs.  During  labor, 
in  proportion  to  the  force  require^  must  be  the  power  of  the  contraction 
exerted  by  the  organs  of  motion ;  in  a  healthy  state,  such  exertion  is  not 
always  free  from  danger.  Excitement  is,  however,  far  from  a  healthy 
state.  Then  the  glands  are  gorged  with  blood;  being  squeezed  for  on 
hour  or  two  while  thus  swollen  or  plethoric,  they  are  very  likely  to  be 
bruised;  inflammation  may  thereby  be  engendered,  or  renal  abscess  may 
possibly  ensue. 

Agriculturists  are  entreated  to  pause  over  the  above  statement.  Such 
persons  often  possess  a  weU-bred  and  promising  colt.  The  fanner,  how- 
ever, is  mostly  uneasy  until  he  has,  according  to  his  own  notions,  "tried 
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the  beut"  He  ma^  be  a  penonable  mu,  riding  tallj  "eight«en  sttuL** 
The  colt,  probably,  would  be  taxed  to  cairy  a  third  that  load.  Hie 
"sMsef-niter"  dose  ia  administered  over  night  to  take  all  fever  ont  of 
the  bodj;  and,  while  the  kidneys  are  excited,  tiie  animal  ia  uddled, 
mounted,  and  ridden  to  the  hnoL  Everybody  knows  the  manner  in 
whieb  moat  farmers  ride.  The  hoise  may  have  a  hard  mn  and  be  kept 
out  for  a  long  day.     On  the  return,  a  fhll  rack  and  a  heaped  manger 


are  placed  before  the  OTerridden  quadruped.  Keither  are  tonched.  The 
saddle  is  removed  and  the  back  appears  to  be  "qneerly  aticking  up." 
The  large  fntl  eyes  are  repeatedly  turned  round ;  and  the  renter  of  land 
is  in  doabt  whether  the  creatnre  is  ataring  reproachfully  at  him  or  is 
simply  inspecting  its  own  quarters.  HoweTer,  with  the  apathy  which 
too  many  agricnltnrists  habitually  display,  the  colt  ia  left  for  the  night. 
By  the  next  morning  the  animal  is  mined,  even  abonld  it  surriTe  an 
attack  of  acnto  nephritis. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  are  a  hard  pulse, 
decidedly  accelerated;  qnickened  and  short  breathing,  snggestive  of 
pain;  pallid  mucous  membranes;  frequent  looking  toward  the  seat  of 
anguish;  head  depressed;  back  roacbed;  hind  legs  straddled,  and  Ae 
mine  scanty.  The  animal  almost  refttseB  to  "come  ronud"  in  its  stall, 
seldom  lies  down,  and  crouches  beneath  pressure  when  made  upon  the 
loins. 

Subsequently,  as  the  symptoms  alter,  pns  or  matter  may  subside  in  tko 
water.     It  is  indlcatlTe  of  an  nnfavorable  termination  ahonld  a  fetid 
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odor  attend  the  secretion,  sod  ahoold  it  be  deepl;  tinted  by  the  blood. 
Deatli  is  generally  close  at  hand  when  the  pohe  grows  quicker  bat  more 
feeble,  when  pressure  elicits  no  response,  when  the  bod;  is  covered  with 
perspiration,  and  when  a  nrinons  smell  is  perceptible  on  approaching 
the  aaimaL 

The  treatment  of  nephritis  consists  in  applying  ftesh  sheepskins  to 
the  loins.      Should  the  case  be  urgent,  a  qnanti^  of  Inkewarm  made 
mustard  may  be  first  rubbed  in  and  the  sheepskin  placed  over  it;  or 
mustard  poultices  in  any  case  may  be  employed  and  covered  over  to 
prevent    them    becoming 
dry,  till  sheepskins  can  be 
procured.      It^jections  of 
warm  linseed  tea  should  be 
thrown  up  every  hour,  as 
these  are  the  nearest  ap- 
proach that  can  be  made 
to      actual     fomentation. 
Two    scruples    of    croton 
farina,  mixed  with  half  a 
drachm  of  belladonna,  may 
be  given   immediately  in 
the  form  of  a  ball,  the  bulk 
of  which  should  be  made 
up  with  cmshed  linseeda 
and   treacle.      Ooe  scra- 
pie of  calomel,  with   one 
drachm  of  opium,  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  tongue  every  honr  while  the 
acute  stage  contiQues.    A  pail  of  good  linseed  tea  should  be  kept  before 
the  horse;  but  as  for  more  substantial  provender,  none  is  requisite  dur- 
ing the  agony  of  the  disease. 

Should  the  slightest  doubt  be  entertained  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  affection,  immediately  insert  the  arm  np  the  rectum.  This  intestine 
is  imatomically  spoken  of  as  "a  floating  gut"  It  is  anspended  ftom 
the  spine  by  mesentery  or  a  loose  fold  of  thin  membrane,  and,  there- 
fore, is  easily  raised  or  depressed.  It  is  situated  under  the  kidneys, 
and  nothing  consequently  interposes  between  the  diseased  organ  and 
the  inserted  hand  but  the  pliable  coats  of  the  bowel  and  the  fatty  sub- 
stances which  immediately  snrronnd  the  glands.  The  hand  is  not  con- 
Bciona  of  the  soft  wall  of  the  intestine  which  covers  it.  The  motion  is 
so  f^ee,  and  the  fingers  are  so  readily  moved,  that  previous  knowledge 
alone  assures  the  operator  his  arm  is  within  a  circomscribed  canal,  and 
not  located  in  a  free  space. 
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nees  will  be  exhibited  u  the  seat  of  disease  is  touched.  Heat  will  also 
be  felt.  A.  ton  leg  should,  hoirerer,  be  held  np  on  the  same  side  as  tbe 
operator  stands.  ShoDid  the  horse  strag- 
gle Yioleotlf  and  denote  positive  agonj 
when  the  hand  is  approaching  the  region 
of  the  kidneys,  the  signs  nay  be  considered 
conclDsive  withont  attempting  farther  ex- 
ploration. Should  the  animal  remain  quiet 
at  first,  nevertheless  let  the  operator  be 
caotioas,  as  the  too  near  ricinitf  to  the  in- 
flamed part  provokes  resistance,  which,  in 
its  ntter  heedlessness,  is  cloself  allied  to 
madness. 
*  ""'w  "i^OTt***"™*™"  Several  reasons  will  suggest  the  point  at 

which  tbe  hand  should  pause.  In  the  first 
place,  presenre  cannot  benefit  a  delicately-formed  and  a  diseased  organ. 
In  ihe  second  place,  the  agony  of  the  animal  may  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  operator.  In  the  last  place,  anything  approaching  to  dovrnright 
resistance  brings  the  muscles  that  pass  under  the  kidneys  into  ener- 
getic  action,  which  circonutance  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  ultimata 
recovery 

H&ny  men  con  speak  of  the  pain  indnced  by  affections  of  the  kidneys. 
Tbe  torture  consequent  upon  disease  of  an  internal  organ  appears  to 
be  so  excessive  «  at  times  to  destroy  reason  in  the  homan  being.     Ifo 
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one  can  look  upon  a  horse  siiifering  firom  nephritis,  without  feeling  thaty 
in  sensibilities  at  all  events,  the  two  creatnres  are  alike.  Sympathy 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  no  more  than  a  conscious  similarity  of 
•motion.  Such  a  definition  must  be  erroneous,  or  more  sympathy  would 
actuate  man  toward  his  slave.  The  life  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
master.  The  body  is  disabled  before  its  time  for  the  pleasure  of  man- 
kind. The  horse  is  such  a  slave  as  no  words  can  express.  It  lives  but 
to  obey.  Its  master's  whim  is  the  animal's  joy.  It  is  happy  to  exist 
where  and  how  its  superior  may  appoint.  Still  there  is  no  sympathy 
felt  toward  its  tortures,  no  feeling  evinced  for  its  sufferings :  its  life  is 
one  long  solitude,  its  death  is  the  degradation  of  misery.  Were  man  to 
read  of  some  wild  beast  capable  of  such  sincere  docility,  what  pains 
would  not  be  spent  to  secure  so  valuable  a  companion  I  The  animal  is 
beside  him  and  it  is  disregarded ;  or  its  goodness  is  converted  into  the 
means  for  its  mutilation. 

The  additional  treatment  of  nephritis  consists  more  in  the  food  than 
in  the  physic ;  linseed,  both  the  seeds  and  the  infusion,  may  be  given  for 
flie  body's  support  The  best  oats  should  be  procured  upon  recovery, 
and  the  quality  of  the  hay  also  should  be  attended  to ;  as  for  physic, 
that  is  almost  limited  to  belladonna  and  to  aconite.  Belladonna  is 
administered  mixed  with  four  times  its  amount  of  opium,  so  long  as  the 
pain  is  acute. 

Extract  of  belladonna Half  a  drachm. 

Grade  opium       Two  drachms. 

Make  into  a  ball  with  linseed  meal  and  honey;  give  three  daily  while 
the  symptoms  require  them ;  or,  should  the  pain  be  excessive,  administer 
one  every  hour« 

The  aconite  root  is  intended  to  lower  the  circulation.  When  the 
pulse  is  quick  and  hard,  a  scruple  of  the  powder  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  tongue  every  half  hour,  till  the  beat  of  the  artery  soften,  or  till  the 
animal  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  medicine.  The  above  measures  are 
to  be  adopted  without  regard  to  the  calomel  and  opium  previously 
recommended. 

A  horse  having  survived  one  attack  of  nephritis,  can  scarcely,  how- 
ever successful  may  be  the  treatment,  be  restored  to  its  original  condition. 
The  glands  which  have  suffered  inflammation  must  be  left  in  an  irritable 
atftte. 

CTSTITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDEB. 

This  disorder  is  somewhat  rare  in  the  horse.  Few  cases  have  occurred ; 
even  those  were  not  strongly  marked.  Besides  the  general  indications 
present  during  nephritis,  such  as  quickened  breathing,  accelerated  pulse, 
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straddling  gait,  etc.  etc.,  the  most  promioeDt  sign  conceras  the  e 
of  the  nrine.     The  blftdder  is  imtable  at  the  cofflmencement;  the  kid- 
neya  have  not  eecreted  half  a  pint  of  fluid  before  it  is  riolentiy  expelled, 
and  DiHch  straining,  aocompanied  hj  Eoonds  ezpreeslre  of  p^n,  folkiwi 
tbe  act.     As  the  disease  progresses,  the  bladder  is  contracted,  and  the 
water  iasnes  drop  bj  drop,  or  as  a  constant  dribble.     This  particnlari^ 
mar^  the  disease,  which  is  also  diatisgnisbed  from  nephritis  hy  the 
roHched  back  being  absent ;  the  spine  rather  being  hollowed  more  than 
is  Qsnal  in  cyatitis. 
Uost  lecturers  direct  the  stodent  to  insert  the  arm  np  a  horse  affected 
with  cystitis  and   to  feel  the   conipreBsed 
bladder;  this  is  easily  accomplished,  as  the 
engraving  demoi»trates;  bat  is  the  apwa- 
tion  perfectly  aa&f    White  mnscnlar  lissne^ 
when   inflamed,  becomes   acntely  lenaitive. 
The  bladder  possesses  a  thick  coat  of  that 
snbBtance,  and  Uie  hand,  grasping  an  orgaa 
of  this  formation  when  in.  a  state  of  disease, 
would  probably  torture  the  sufferer  to  freniy. 
It  is  not  wise  to  excite  a  creature  conuoBod- 
r   ing  so  hage  a  strength.     There  ia,  howe7er, 
i  BuioiEODs  Tin  FOB  innAiuiiTioH  a  tcst  which  yiclds  as  certwn  a  response,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  is  far  less  hazardons.    This 
consists  in  placing  the  hand  under  the  flauk  and  keeping  it  there  till  alt  the 
action  which  conld  be  attributable  to  skittishueas  has  disappeared ;  then 
press  the  abdomen,  which,  shonld  it  be  hard  and  resistant,  is  a  convinc- 
ing proof  cystitis  is  not  present;  for  contraction  of  the  recti  abdominis 
muscles  would  force  the  contents  of  the  cavity  into  violent  contact  with 
the  inQamed  bladder.     Should  any  donbt  be  entertained  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  muscle  named,  a  little  more  pressure  will  soon  ascertain 
the  fact.     However,  let  the  person  who  applies  the  test  be  prepared  for 
the  consequence,  as  the  application  of  pressure  to  a  diseased  organ 
provokes  a  sadden  and  energetic  resistance,  intended  to  strike  the  tor- 
mentor backward. 

The  treatment  for  inQamed  bladder  and  diseased  kidneys  ia  aJike  a* 
regards  the  administration  of  aconite  root,  extract  of  belladonna,  calomel 
and  opiom.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  in  some  measure  referred  to  the 
article  upon  nephritis;  there  is,  however,  a  difference  in  application  of 
connteT-irritation  by  means  of  a  rug  doubled  over  a  cloth,  which  last  ia 
saturated  with  strong  liqnor  of  ammonia  dilated  with  six  times  its  boflc 
of  water;  shonld  this  not  be  within  reach,  hot  cloths  retained  under  the 
helly  are  the  next  best  application;  but  these  require  constant  ehang* 
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•ad  a  larger  mi^y  of  hsated  flnid  than  moet  private  establl^mente 
ean  eommand.  Should  both  tCGommeudationB  prove  useless,  Uiea  applj 
etoths  dr^tping  wet  firwa  a  oold  b^,  aod  keep  reaewing  them  so  often 
as  ttae^  become  wann. 


The  cause  of  cystitis  is  the  same  as  prodncfe  many  cases  of  inflamed 
kidney,  namely,  the  abns^  of  medicine,  or  nev  and  unwholesome  food; 
blows  likewise  may  indnce  it  Kicks  under  the  belly,  the  too  common 
mode  of  expressing  impatience  among  carters,  are  very  likely  to  provoke 


it.  Horses  are  frequently  Been  in  the  streets  of  every  town  now  whipped 
to  make  them  proceed ;  then  the  rein  jagged  to  command  the  animal  to 
"stand  stiU."    Next  tlie  whip  is  ftgaiu  applied;  afterward  the  animal's 
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belly  is  spitefully  aimed  at  with  the  heavy  boot  of  the  coantryman.  The 
horses  know  not  how  to  interpret  these  different  sig^ :  they  become 
confused;  they  turn  various  ways,  as  if  they  hoped  by  such  devices  to 
please  their  chastiser.  All  is  in  vain  I  At  length  the  animals  burst 
into  perspiration  and  shiver  violently ;  by  ^eir  alarm  they  are  rendered 
stupid.  But  so  disgusting  an  exhibition  of  folly  and  of  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  driver  mostly  creates  small  indignation  in  the  wayfarers  who 
behold  it.  The  spectators  generally  look  on  with  smiling  countenaDces, 
and  for  the  most  part  move  onward  without  a  word  of  displeasure  or 
rebuke.  To  the  human  mind  a  man  appears  invested  with  absolute 
authority  over  the  life  which  he  has  bought.  So  also  no  man  risks 
reprobation,  who  keeps  his  animals  upon  poisonous  provender.  The  hay, 
oats,  and  beans  may  be  of  a  character  calculated  to  engender  disease. 
But  has  not  the  owner  purchased  the  right  to  treat  his  property  as  he 
thinks  proper  ?  It  is  true,  religion  teaches  that  life  is  not  in  the  custody 
of  man,  and  that  health  is  not  at  mortal  command ;  but  where  horses  are 
involved,  all  restraints  appear  to  be  forgotten,  and  mankind  seem  leagued 
together  to  inflict  suffering  on  the  dumb.  For,  is  it  not  universally 
agpreed  that  heavenly  precepts  were  intended  for  man  alone,  and  do  not 
stoop  so  low  as  to  include  all  the  creatures  the  existence  of  which  dates 
prior  to  the  origin  of  the^uman  being  ?  Animals,  according  to  modem 
interpretation,  are  excluded  from  the  ample  embrace  of  Christian  charity. 
An  all-merciful  power  looks  down  with  pity  only  upon  one  inhabitant  of 
earth  I 

SPASM  OF  THE  URETHRA 

This  affection  is  commonly  designated  spasm  of  the  neek  of  the  blad- 
der. The  part  named,  however,  has  no  fiber  capable  of  excitation ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  elastic  tissue  at  the  opening  of  the 
receptacle  can  display  a  condition  which  is  inherent  only  within  the 
contractibility  of  muscle.  The  compressor  urethr®  muscle,  however, 
being  morbidly  excited,  is  more  than  capable  of  preventing  all  discharge 
of  urine. 

The  causes  which  provoke  the  spasm  are  not  thoroughly  understood. 
The  affection  is  mostly  attributed  to  some  acridity  existing  in  the  food 
or  water;  else  the  supposed  agent  is  said  to  be  developed  during  the 
process  of  digestion. 

The  symptoms  are:  a  widely  straddling  gait;  total  suppression  of 
urine,  or  small  portions  forcibly  ejected  at  distant  intervals.  The  suf- 
fering attendant  on  distention  of  the  bladder  is  sometimes  so  violent 
that  the  affection  has  been  mistaken  for  phrenitis.  At  other  times  the 
horse  has  been  imagined  to  be  griped.    Both  these  blunders  are  unpar- 
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donKbls.  The  liaggwd  conntenaDce,  coptnai  pcrBpirationB,  and  th«  fn- 
qnent  giBDces  toward  the  flanks,  Joined  to  the  straddling  gait  and  to  the 
desperate  but  at  the  same  time  gnarded  strn^lee,  are  all  opposed  to 
Boch  conclnsioDs.  Were  a  proper  examinatioii  institated,  the  real  nature 
of  the  affection  would  at  once  be  made  apparent,  beyond  the  possibilitT' 
of  error. 

Insert  tite  greased  arm  np  the  rectum,  and,  when  fiilly  adraoced, 
make  pressure  downward;  the  dilated 
bladder  will  then  be  under  the  hand. 
The  beet  remedies  are  anlphnric  ether 
and  landannm,  which  should  be  given  in 
lai^e  qnantities.     Four  ounces  of  each 

shonM,  in  a  qn&rt  of  cold  wat«r,  be  ad-  ' 

miniatered  bj  the  month:  the  like  quan- 
tities, blended  with  three  pints  of  cold 
water,  ought  to  be  thrown  np  as'im  injec- 
tion.     The  last  being  given,  the  hand 
should  be  placed  over  the  opening  and 
pressed  upon  it  for  ten  minutes.     Should     iku 
one  dose  not  succeed,  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  injection  may  be  repeated.     Again  and  again  it  must  be  had 
recourse  to;  till  l^e  spasm  is  vanquished  or  till  the  urine  flows  freelj 
for^. 

Should  the  horse  be  seized  where  no  medicine  can  be  obtained,  then 
extract  blood  from  free  openings  till  fainting  takes  place.  Several  small 
depletions  are  very  weakening,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  vital  fluid 
drawn  at  different  times  is  far  less  likely  to  overcome  the  disease  than 
one  fhll  venesection.  Open  both  jugnlara :  allow  the  blood  to  flow 
from  both  reins  till  the  water  rushes  forth  or  the  animal  falls,  when, 
Insensibility  being  produced,  everything  like  spasm  disappears,  and  the 
bladder  will  mechanically  empty  iteelf.  Should  not  such  a  reUef  tasue, 
111*  greased  arm  may  be  inserted  up  the  rectum,  and  gentle  pressure 
made  upon  the  gorged  viscus.  Advantage  is  thus  taken  of  the  animal's 
insensibility  to  adopt  a  mode  of  relief  which  we  dare  not  hazard  whil« 
eonecioasnesB  is  retained. 

CALCCIL 

Stones  within  the  nrinary  apparatus  are  designated  by  various  names, 
that  are  derived  from  the  situations  in  which  they  are  found.  Thus 
nnal  oaloulos  represents  a  stone  which  has  been  discovered  within  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  TTretal  ealonlua  implies  a  stone  found  within  the 
tubes  leading  from  the  kidneys  to  tbe  bladder;  but  ealculi  of  this  kind 
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ire  u  7«t  anknown  In  t&e  )u>t».  GjtUit  omIouIu  ngnifiM  &  stone  whkk 
reBidee  in  the  caritjof  the  bladdn.  Vicflinl  •alonliu  deaotea  n  stone 
-whieb  wns  detected  within  the  puaage  leading  from  the  blAdder.  Of 
thAsfl  the  ojBtie  are  altogether  the  largest,  and  the  renal,  at  a  consider- 
able distanoe,  rank  as  the  next  in  magnitude.  All  consist  of  carbonate 
of  lime  or  of  common  chalk,  held  firmlj  together  hy  the  Becretion  of  tiiB 
mucons  membrane. 

The  Bymptoms  which  charncteriEe  renal  calcnlns  are  not  well  maAed. 
The  urine  may  become  pnrnlent,  thick,  opaqne,  gritty  or  bloody.  -  lixer- 
tion  may  provoke  extreme  anguish,  resembling  a  severe  fit  of  colic;  but 
the  attack  is  diBtiugnished  Rrom  genuine  gripes  by  the  back,  during  tb* 
pain,  being  always  roacbed.  However,  the  most  decided  symptom  is 
of  a  negative  natnre;  being  the  abaence  of  stone  in  tiie  bladder  to 
account  for  the  diBcased  nrine.  The  inference  is,  moregrer,  strtngtheBed 
if,  when  the  hand  within  the  rectum  is  carried  upward,  pain  and  alarm 
are  elicited;  or  if  preggure  made  upoil  the  loins  causes  the  animal  to 
shrink. 

Cystic  calcnlns  is  denoted,  as  is  the  previous  kind  of  stone,  by  certain 
oonditions  of  the  urine.  Added  to  these  general  signs,  the  water,  whea 
flowing  forth,  will  often  be  suddenly  stopped, 
and  every  emission  is  followed  by  Tiolent 
straining.  Abdomiual  paine  also  are  pres- 
ent; but  the  back  is  rather  hollowed  than 
reached.  The  point  of  the  penis  is,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  constantly  exposed;  and 
the  horse,  when  going  down  hill,  sometimes 
pulls  np  short,  either  to  recover  &om  torture 
or  to  relieve  the  bladder. 

The  way  to  ascertain  the  presrace  of  cystic 
calculus  is  to  make  an  examination  per  rec- 
tum.    Hake  the  investigation  with  all  gen- 
tlenesB.     The  foreign  body  may  then  be  dis- 
tinctly felt;  even  its  stee,  form,  and  irregularities  can  by  this  means  be 
discovered. 

Urethral  calculus  is  a  small  stone  which,  doring  the  flow  of  urisa, 
has  been  carried  ont  of  the  bladder  and  is  spasmodically  grasped  by  the 
muBcle  of  the  n'retbra.  The  passage  is  effectually  closed  and  great  suf- 
fering is  indsced.  Should  the  stone  be  impacted  within  the  exposed 
part  of  the  canal,  the  precise  situation  is  easily  told.  Behind  the  stop- 
page the  passage  is  distended  by  fluid ;  while  before  it  all  is  natniaL 
The  calcnlns  should  be  cut  down  and  removed ;  the  wound  being  after- 
ward dressed  with  »  solntion  of  ohloiide  of  sine — one  grain  to  the  ounce 
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«f  vftttf.  Tikis  i§  BB  eaaj  wd  by  bo  meaas  a  <i»tigeroiui  opcratloa 
Any  perKHt  of  'ordinary  skill  hariag  a  aliarp  knife  may  nndertake  it. 

For  renal  calcnlnB.  little  can  be  done.  That  little,  however,  consist! 
in  minglin^f  two  dracluna  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  erery  pail  of  vater, 
and  allowing  Ae  animal  to  fanbibe  ae  mnch  as  it  pleases.  Shonkl  the 
medicated  drink  be  reliiBed,  the  horse  must  be  starved  into  accepting  It 
With  this  liqaid,  howerer,  the  stone  must  be  small  to  be  dissolTed;  but 
U  effectaally  checks  the  fiirtber  increase  of  the  calcahiH. 

Lithotomy  is  the  name  given  to  that  operation  by  which  large  HtooeB 
are  removed  from  the  bladder  of  the  horse.  It  is  far  too  complicated 
uid  too  serious  a  proceeding  to  be  entrusted  to  any  general  reader.  No 
direction  which  possibly  coald  be  misconslrned  shall,  therefore,  be  at- 
tempted. When  an  operation  is  required  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  a 
qnalified  reterinsry  snrgeon  had  better  be  employed.  Ur.  Bimmonds, 
of  the  Royal  Teterinary  College,  Camden  Town,  however,  deserres 
praise  for  having  invented  an  instmment  by  means  of  which  stone  can 
generally  be  removed  from  the  bladder  of  the  mare  without  resort  to 
the  knife  being  necessary. 

HEMATURIA,  OB  BLOODY  URINE. 

The  name  fnlly  characterizes  this  affection.  The  blood  emitted  may 
consist  of  small  clots ;  it  may  congeal  after  it  has  left  the  body ;  or  it 
may  be  entirely  mingled  with — giving  a  brownish  tinge  to — ^the  water. 
Upon  tbe  exhibition  of 
this  disotder,  always  treat 
the ■ymptoms first;  when 
•11  chance  of  immediate 
danger  has  disappeared, 
examine  the  body  to  as- 
Mrtain  whence  the  hemor- 
rhage  proceeded,  beoause 
in  this  affection  the  symp- 
toms really  constitate  the 
disease ;  and  when  the 
first  has  disappeared,  the 
last  is  cured.  *  °°*"  '"""™ 

The  extent  of  tiie  bleeding,  of  coone,  regnlatee  the  symptoms.  When 
that  is  copious,  the  bresUiing  is  short  and  qnick;  the  pnpils  of  the  eye 
•re  dilated ;  the  paUe  is  not  to  be  felt  at  the  Jaw ;  the  head  is  pendu- 
loDs;  and  the  visible  maooas  membranes  are  cold  as  well  as  pallid. 
Lifting  the  head  prodnces  staggering;  if  continaed,  the  animal  would 
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falL  The  back  is  roached ;  the  flanks  are  tacked  ap,  and  the  legs  widdij 
separated,  as  though  the  horse  was  aware  of  its  inability  to  support  its 
body. 

The  treatment  consists  in  disturbing  the  sufferer  as  little  as  possible; 
in  acting  upon  the  report  received,  for  in  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  hardly 
credible  there  should  be  any  mistake.  Administer,  as  gently  as  it  can 
be  done,  two  drachms  of  acetate  of  lead  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
or  as  a  ball,  if  one  can  be  delivered.  If  this  has  no  effect,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  sooner  should  the  symptoms  demand  haste,  repeat  the 
dose,  adding,  however,  one  ounce  of  laudanum  or  two  drachms  of  pow* 
dered  opium.  Give  two  more  drinks  or  balls  of  the  like  composition; 
but  should  these  be  followed  by  no  beneficial  result,  change  the  medicine 
after  the  administration  of  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead. 

When  the  indications  are  not  alarming,  the  horse  may  be  left  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  with  strict  orders  that  the  animal  be  watched,  but  on 
no  account  disturbed.  Should,  however,  activity  be  required,  obtain 
some  of  the  coldest  water,  and  have  several  pailfuls  dashed  from  a 
height  upon  the  loins.  After  this  inject  some  of  the  same  fluid,  allow- 
ing the  water  to  flow  freely  forth  from  the  anus— the  object  only  being 
to  procure  the  advantages  of  excessive  cold.  For  medicine,  a  trial 
may  be  made  of  the  ergot  of  rye.  Pour  on  to  four  drachms  of  the 
drug  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and,  when  cold,  add  one  ounce  of 
laudanum  and  four  ounces  of  dilute  acetic  acid — not  vinegar,  as  thai 
always  contains  sulphuric  acid,  which  would  counteract  the*  action  of 
the  lead.  Two  drinks,  two  enemas,  (each  lasting  twenty  minutes,)  and 
any  quiuQtity  of  water  upon  the  loins  will  serve  for  the  second  hour. 

If  these  remedies  have  produced  no  change,  all  further  treatment 
must  be  suspended  for  eight  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 
the  treatment  may  be  resumed,  and  the  previous  measures  repeated. 

Should  the  hemorrhage  have  ceased,  leave  the  horse  undisturbed  for 
the  night  On  the  following  day,  if  no  blood  has  been  noticed,  have 
the  animal  gently  led  under  cover.  Then  proceed  to  examine  the  horse 
per  rectum.  If  the  kidneys  are  not  enlarged,  hardened,  or  sensitive, 
and  if  the  bladder  is  without  stone,  but  of  its  natural  thickness,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  favorable  termination. 

Should  the  bladder  be  thickened,  adopt  the  treatment  laid  down  for 
cystitis;  if  stone  is. discovered,  an  operation  is  indicated;  be  the  kid* 
neys  disorganized,  the  case  is  hopeless.  If  none  of  these  are  present, 
then  any  of  the  following  medicines  may  be  experimented  with,  it 
always  being  uncertain  which  will  prove  beneficial  ^ — 

Extract  of  catechu In  one-ounce  doses  daily. 

Strong  infusion  of  oak  bark  ....    Three  pints  daily. 
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Alum One  ounee  dafly. 

Salplwkte  of  iron  or  of  copper    .    .    .    One  ounce  daily. 
Muriatic  acid Six  drachms  daily. 

DIABETES  INSIPIDUS,  OB  PBOFUSE  STALING. 

In  this  affection,  which,  properly  treated,  is  bnt  a  passing  annoyance^ 
the  thirst  is  enormons ;  bat  more  fluid  is  voided  than  the  animal  drinks. 
The  strength  and  condition  are  quickly  lost,  while  the  flesh  fades  rapidly 
away. 

Either  the  horse  has  been  tampered  with  by  the  groom,  or  the  hay, 
oats,  or  beans  are  nnsonnd.  A  sudden  change  of  water  is  said  to  pro- 
dace  the  disorder ;  bat  that,  probably,  is  far  more  a  stable  excuse  than 
an  established  cause.  However,  change  both  food  and  water.  Take 
into  the  stable  two  slips  of  blotting-paper.  Dip  the  ends  of  them  into 
some  of  the  urine,  which  will  always  be  retained  in  the  interspaces  of 
the  brick  flooring.  Smell  one  piece.  If  it  communicates  a  scent  re« 
sembling  violets,  that  is  proof  positive  turpentine  has  been  administered. 
Pry  the  other  piece.  Should  that,  when  perfectly  dry,  and  a  light  is 
applied,  prove  to  be  touch-paper,  the  evidence  is  conclusive:  ''sweet 
niter"  has  been  secretly  given  to  the  animaL  Should  both  these  tests 
foil,  the  groom  is  innocent,  as  other  diuretics  are  unknown  in  the  stable. 

The  horse  should  not  be  taken  out  while  the  prominent  symptom 
lasts;  it  is  languid;  is  unfit  for  work  or  even  exercise.  No  brutality 
can  quicken  the  body  when  the  vital  powers  are  exhausted ;  but  inatten- 
tion to  the  suggestion  of  mere  humanity  may  change  a  slight  and  tem- 
porary evil  into  a  severe  and  critical  disorder — nephritis. 

A  pail  of  good  linseed  tea,  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  whole 
linseeds,  and  afterward  allowing  the  infusion  to  stand  till  lukewarm, 
should  be  constantly  before  the  manger.  The  animal  may  drink  accord* 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  its  condition.  The  linseed,  when  strained  off  and 
mixed  with  sound  bruised  and  scalded  oats,  may  be  given  as  food.  No 
hay  or  grass  should  be  allowed.  Attend  to  the  grooming,  although  it 
is  a  sick  horse  and  does  not  go  out  Nothing  relieves  the  kidneys  more 
than  the  restored  action  of  the  skin.  A  ball  may  be  given  every  day. 
It  should  consist  of — 

Iodide  of  iron One  drachm. 

Honey  and  linseed  meal A  sufficiency. 

Or,  should  a  drink  be  preferred,  dilute — 

Phosphoric  acid One  ounce. 

Water One  pint. 

Give  night  and  morning. 
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The  anljior  wu  once  preposBesBed  id  fovor  of  iodide  of'  potawinm 
for  the  cure  of  diabetes.  He  ia  indebted  to  Mr.  Woodger,  tiie  excel- 
lent pnwtical  Teterinary  enr^oc  of  Paddington,  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
Tery  aaperior  efficacj  of  the  drug  jost  named.  It  exercisea  a  potent 
action  over  the  hidneya,  at  the  Bame  time  it  is  a  firat  class  tonic,  and  in 
a  surprising  manner  redsces  the  desire  for  flnids.  It  is  in  all  respects 
the  exact  medicine  which  conld  be  wished  for  in  a  case  of  diabetM 
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Two  oases  of  this  description  occurred  in  the  extensive  practice  of  th« 
late  William  Percirall,  Eaq,  They  are  narrated  in  the  admirable  work 
entitJed  "  Hippopathology,"  bequeathed  to  posterity  by  the  estimable 
aathor.  The  present  writer  having  been  honored  by  the  friendship  of 
the  gentleman  named,  is,  from  iteqaent  coDversatiooa  npoa  the  snl^ect, 
tiie  better  aUe  to  describe  and  to  depict  the  disorder. 

The  positions  of  both  horses  were  remarkable.  One  Btret«hed  the 
fore  and  hind  legs  oot, 
as  though  it  were  about 
to  urinate ;  the  other 
reached  the  back  and 
brought  the  hind  feet 
under  the  body  as  far  as 
possible.  Tnming  io  the 
stalls  was,  in  each  case, 
accomplished  with  diffi- 
culty;  and  the  straddling 
gait  remarkable  in  both, 
indicating  the  seat  of  the 
affection. 

Ml  nmninn  ibrixd  it  Homi  unn  iLnmron  min.  Some      Urioe      being 

caaght  by  the  groom,  it 
was  thick  but  clear — like  melted  calves'  foot  jelly — and,  when  cold,  the 
surfoce  was  uneven.  Bichloride  of  mercury  being  added  to  a  portioK 
of  the  fluid,  caused  a  thick,  colorless,  opaque  substance— resembling 
coagulated  white  of  egg — to  be  thrown  down,  leaving  a  clear  straw- 
colored  liquor  above  the  settlement.  jLuother  portion  being  first 
treated  with  acetic  acid,  afterward  mixed  with  prussiate  of  potash  and 
subsequently  boiled,  became  in  appearance  like  to  milk.  With  time, 
however,  a  white  sediment  occurred,  leaving  the  fluid  perfectly  clear. 

Hr.  Percivall^  treatment  was  mildly  depletive.  He  bled  moderately, 
gave  a  laxative,  and  applied  mustard  to  the  loins  for  a  brief  apace. 
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P«rfect  RBt,  strict  ftttontloii  to  diet,  and  repented  doses  of  opinm,  con- 
stdtated  the  Bfter-me&anreB,     It  is  also  mentioned  that  diuretics,  tonics. 


A^  Tb«^p««iuieaDf  thaurliiBirhBacDld,bHiw]»rti«]ljroub4ii  tbfl  warfK*.    BanetbiHH,  homnr, 

tt*ttaldt*inarBlj  thicker  thiBuiBkliAppwlw  Ilka  inii7  In  vMfihapoTtlrn  of  gmnhubeeadliBlTfl^ 

B.  Tlw  wtalU  pndplUW  prodiKwt  by  Iba  iddlUaD  of  &  porUoa  of  Iba  KinUoD  of  UdIiIdiWii  of  niH- 


uid  atimnlants  were  tried,  bnt  aU  proTcd  injnrioas.     Both  animals 
nltimatelj  recorered. 

Those  who  desire  ampler  details  are  referred  to  "  Hippopatbology," 
hj  W.  Percivall,  published  hj  Longman  &  Co. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THZ  BSSS — HB  ACOIDINTS  AND  ITS  mBKASES. 


UANOB. 

This  tronbleBome  disease,  which  is  th«  iteh  or  the  stable,  genenUlf 
preys  upon  tiie  poorly  nortaied,  the  AgeA  or  the  debilitated.  Neglect 
ia  the  lUmost  necessary  associate  of  poTcrty;  loss  of  pride  atteods  loss 
of  means,  for  seldom  can  the  spirit  of  man  brave  the  frowns  of  fortune. 
The  want  of  emulation  is  always  seea  most  emphatically  without  the 


doors  of  the  home ;  the  garden  denotes  the  fbilore  of  industry,  and  the 
stable  langaishes  under  an  absence  of  activity.  The  grooming  is  avoided ; 
the  horse's  food  is  proportioned  to  the  master's  means,  and  is  not  given 
at  regular  hoars;  coarse  diet  and  a  filthy  abode  generate  that  weakness 
which  will  assuredly  breed  mange. 

The  disease,  once  developed,  is  highly  contagions;  alt  horses  standing 
near  the  one  affected,  all  that  may  touch  it,  or  the  shafts  to  which  it  was 
harnessed,  or  anything  that  has  been  in  contact  with  the  contaminated 
body,  are  inoculated.  The  rery  robust,  to  be  sure,  may  escape ;  but  this 
einnmatauce  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  stringent  test  of  actual 
(880) 
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health  rather  than  as  the  declaratioti  of  that  state  vhich  the  nuyori^ 
of  maokiiid  en  pleased  to  term  perfect  condition.  The  animal  which 
ewapes  most  be  of  so  sound  a  body  as  to  afford  no  Dntriment  to  the 
disorder  which  preys  upon  debility.  Probably  not  one  horse  in  tec 
thousand  conld  reaiat  so  searching  a  test;  the  trial,  however,  after  aU, 
wonld  be  no  more  than  a  negatire  proof;  and  it  is  to  be  much  regretted 
that  science,  np  to  the  present  time,  has  not  discorered  any  means  by 
which  the  preseooe  of  established  health  can  be  demonstrated. 

Hai^  depends  upon  the  presence  of  an  insect  which  is  classed  with 
spiders,  though  to  the  nninitiated  it  looks,  nnder  the  microscope,  far 
more  like  a  deformed  crab.     A  representation  of  this  parasite,  Tery 
highly  magnified,  is  here  giren,  from  Dr.  Eras- 
mus Wilson's  paper  upon  the  sobject;  aod  th.« 
reader  may  indnlge  his  ingennity  by  diecorering 
its  likeness  to  the  B[Hder. 

The  parasites  are,  when  attentively  searched 
for,  to  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye.  Any 
man,  by  scratching  the  roots  of  the  hair  npon 
the  mane  of  a  mangy  horse,  may  loosen  a  por- 
tion of  scnrf;  let  this  scarf  be  received  or  cast  I 
npOD  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  The  paper  then  ' 
sbonld  be  subjected  to  a  strong  light ;  the  glare 
of  the  noonday  ann  is  to  he  preferred,  as  warmth 
greatly  infinences  the  activity  of  the  parasites.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Nnmeroos  very  amall  shining  points  may  thns 

be  seen  moving  abont  the  mass  in  all  directions.  Those  points  are  the 
insects,  and,  considering  the  easy  means  we  now  possess  of  demonstra- 
ting their  existence,<it  seems  ostoniahiDg  that  veterinary  science  was  so 
long  before  it  recognized  the  true  source  of  the  contagion.  Even  at 
the  last  moment,  the  sight  was  qnickened  by  the  research  of  a  human 
physician.  Dr.  Erasmns  Wilson;  but  after  that  gentleman  soon  followed 
Mr.  Ernes,  veterinarian,  of  Dockhead. 

Hange  would  be  far  less  general  than  it  is,  did  not  the  convenience  or 
the  prejadice  of  mankind  predispose  them  to  &Tor  a  "mn  at  grass." 
The  horse  there  placed  is  all  at  once  taken  ^om  a  stimnlating  diet* 
while,  the  groom  being  relieved  of  his  charge,  foulness  accnmnlates  npon 
the  coat.  The  animal,  instead  of  standiug  still  and  feeding  npon  nonr- 
ishing  provender,  has  to  travel  &r  and  to  distend  the  stomach  with  a 
watery  sabstance  before  the  cravings  of  hunger  can  be  appeased  and 
satiety  impress  the  creature  with  a  conscionsncss  that  existence  has 
gathered  a  sntRcient  support  The  qoadruped  while  at  grass  is  neces-  . 
ntated  to  be  eating  the  n^jor  portion  of  both  day  and  night;  little 
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leisaro  is  left  from  tiie  eraTlngs  of  appetite  for  rest  or  for  repose.  No 
comfortable  bed  is  placed  beneatii  the  jaded  limbs.  There  maj  be  aa 
open  shed  imder  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  field  are  free  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  storms  of  autumn  and  frx>m  the  colds  of  earlj  mom* 
ing.  That  building  is,  howerer,  generallj  taken  possession  of  bj  homed 
oattle,  or  bj  the  victor  of  the  steeds,  and  none  but  favorites  are  aUoired 
to  share  the  comfort  of  the  tjrant 

It  is  assuredly  true  that  the  horse,  in  its  primitiye  state,  must  have 
galloped  over  the  plains  free  from  human  care  and  without  a  roof  to 
harbor  it  In  a  similar  state  man  also  must  once  have  existed.  The 
early  Briton^  are  described  as  walking  about  in  painted  costume,  and  as 
living  on  acorns  and  wild  berries.  Which  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
present  subjects  would  like  for  six  weeks  in  every  year  to  return  to  the 
habits  of  our  ancestors?  The  horse  is  even  more  artificial  than  man 
himself  It  proves  nothing,  therefore,  that  the  creature  has  existed 
upon  the  plain ;  any  more  than  the  possibility  of  rearing  human  beings 
apart  from  civilization  can  establish  l^at  the  latter  mode  is  beneficial  to 
the  body's  development  Man  has  lost  the  desire  for  a  wild  existence. 
Then,  why  is  the  horse  expected  to  be  benefited  by  a  return  to  the  so- 
called  natural  state,  although  securely  fenced  from  that  freedom  and 
extent  of  choice  which  primitive  nature  would  have  afforded  ? 

Horses,  when  huddled  together,  often  commit  fearful  injuries  upon 
their  companions.  The  creatures  are  unused  to  the  society  into  which 
they  are  forced,  and  awkwardness  is  apt  to  be  rude.  Any  want  of  man- 
ners in  the  heels  of  a  horse  is  a  serious  business.  But,  to  put  upon  one 
side  BO  weighty  an  argument  against  the  grass  field,  as  foreign  to  the 
present  subject, — all  sorts  of  animals  are  there  congregated.  Some  are 
turned  out  ''to  regain  condition;"  some  to  become  ''fresh  upon  the  legs;" 
and  some  to  live  cheaply  till  their  services  are  required.  Others  are 
allowed  "a  run,"  after  some  virulent  disorder;  and  others  merely  to 
afford  time  for  the  eradication  of  obstinate  disease.  The  pony,  the  cart- 
horse, the  thorough-bred,  and  the  roadster, — all  are  crowded  together. 
All  sizes  and  conditions  meet  as  at  a  common  table.  Is  it  very  wonder- 
ful, or  much  out  of  the  scope  of  ordinary  probability,  if  one  of  the  creat- 
ures so  exposed,  so  fed,  and  so  tended,  should  engender  mange  ?  A  few 
years  back,  the  children  kept  at  Yorkshire  schools  were  much  exposed 
to  a  similar  affection.  Those  babes,  however,  had  not  been  more  accus- 
tomed to  cleanliness  than  the  horse,  nor  were  they  exposed  to  half  the 
neglect  which  the  animal  at  grass  is  obliged  to  endure.  Is  it  then  sur- 
prising that  the  lower  creature  should  breed  a  disease  like  to  that  which 
afflicts  the  human  being?  Let  mange  appear  in  one,  and  the  rest  are 
prepared  by  exposure  and  unwholesome  food  to  imbibe  the  disorder} 
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the  contagion  rapidly  spreads;  posts  and  raik  are  loosened  or  OTer«> 
thrown  hj  horses  mbbing  against  them ;  or,  should  soch  things  foe  want* 
ing,  constant  irritation  instmcts  instinct,  and  the  miserafole  animala  scmb 
one  against  the  other  in  the  open  space. 

Besides  the  grass  field,  foal  lodging  or  filth  and  poor  proTender  will 
breed  mange  in  the  horse,  as  the  same  causes  operating  npon  the  hnman 
subject  will  engender  a  like  disorder.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  with  the 
horse,  as  years  increase,  ailments  accumulate  and  strength  departs;  it  is 
sad  to  think,  that  as  the  animal's  life  becomes  more  hard  to  sustain^  its 
food  is  always  the  less  nourishing  and  its  labor  the  more  exhausting^ 
that  as  care  is  necessary,  so  is  neglect  encountered ;  that  the  wretched 
qnadruped  at  length  is  sold  to  some  costermonger,  who,  when  he  makes 
the  purchase,  nicely  calculates  how  many  days  of  labor  the  emaciated 
life  is  capable  of  before  it  is  turned  over  to  the  knacker.  Many  a  noble- 
man must  have  looked  npon  an  animal  in  the  last  stage  of  a  weary  life 
which  was  formerly  the  companion  of  his  pleasures.  The  rusty,  lean, 
and  worn-out  carcass  most  probably  was  not  recognized,  or  how  must 
reflection  have  whispered  that  power  was  not  given  to  turn  away  exist- 
ence into  wretchedness  after  willfulness  had  rendered  the  body  less 
capable  of  sustaining  suffering  I 

Ih  the  vast  majority  of  cases  this  disease  first  appears  in  the  mane, 
among  the  hairs  of  which  a  quantity  of  loose,  dry  scurf  is  perceptible. 
Before  such  a  sign,  however,  is  to  be  recognized,  excessi?e  itchiness  is 
exhibited.  The  disease,  once  established,  soon  extends  to  the  head,  to 
the  neck,  to  the  withers,  to  the  sides,  to  the  loins,  and  to  the  quarters; 
only  in  very  exceptional  cases  are  the  legs  exposed  to  its  attacks.  As 
the  disorder  proceeds,  the  hair  falls  off,  leaving  vacant  places  upon  the 
body;  these  have  a  peculiar,  dry,  acrid,  and  irritable  appearance;  thqr 
suggest  that  portions  of  the  body  have  been  scorched  with  quick-lime, 
BO  irregular,  patched,  and  scabby  are  the  parts  just  referred  to.  The 
integument  in  these  places  greatly  thickens  and  is  no  longer  soft  and 
pliable  as  a  lady's  glove,  but  becomes  corrugated  or  thrown  into  well- 
defined  folds. 

The  hairs,  however,  are  not  all  removed ;  a  few  and  only  a  few  re- 
main; these  cling  with  exceeding  tenacity  to  the  surfaces  which  their 
fellows  have  quitted.  The  force  required  to  pull  out  one  of  these 
remaining  hairs  is  somewhat  surprising,  and  the  hair  being  extracted, 
the  roots,  upon  close  examination,  will  be  discovered  enlarged  and  far 
more  vascular  than  is  usual 

The  above  are  the  broad  and  more  obvious  indications  of  manga 
However,  should  the  diseased  locality  be  more  minutely  inspected,  a 
number  of  small  pimples  are  discerned;  these  elevations  are  clustered 


upon  different  apota.  As  the;  mfttare,  the  point  of  each  contains  a 
very  Blight  qaaotitj  of  geUtinoae  flnid;  the  vesiclea  nltituatelj  bant ; 
the  contents  exude  and  become  dry  through  the  absorption  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, forming  kicrugtations  upon  the  anrface.  Add  to  this,  th^  imt*r 
tion  proTolies  the.  diseased  animal  to  scrub  itself  against  any  irregi^lar, 
projecting  snrface  which  may  be  &t  hand.  Raw  places,  freqaently  of 
magnitnde,  are  often  occasioned  by  the  friction  so  rndelj  applied ;  from 
this  Boarce  another  set  of  crusts  spring  np.  The  places  which  are 
denuded,  therefore,  may  present  &  very  varied  aspect,  bat  still  the  parched 
appearance  of  the  scurfy  and  dry  skin  affords  the  best  external  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  mang^ 
An  animal,  which  from  being  gray  in  youth  has  grown  white  with  age,   . 


still  retains  to  its  death  the  s^^  of  its  youthful  color  upon  its  skin. 
The  integament  is  dark,  although  the  hair  may  have  lost  the  last  vestige 
of  its  origiual  hue;   the  checkered  appearance  established  by  mange 
gives  to  the  white  horse  a  particnlarly  ragged  and  dejected  aspect. 
Unfortonately,  man  is  not,  at  the  present  moment,  snfficienUy  enlight- 
ened to  recognize  the 
symptoms   which   indi> 
cate  an  approaching  at- 
tacl^  of  mange ;  bat  the 
animal  energetically  an* 
nounces  the  malady  bo 
soon    as   the  contami- 
nation    is   eHtablished. 

The  disorder  beine  con- 

firmed,  its  existence  is 
readily  ascertained ;  the  fingers  have  only  to  be  inserted  among  the  roots 
of  the  mane,  and  the  part  titillated  with  the  nails.  The  hoi^  thus 
treated  will  stretch  forth  the  head  and  neck,  will  compose  its  featum 
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into  an  expression  of  excessire  pleasure,  and  will  continue  motionless 
so  long  as  the  hand  remains  upon  the  crest. 

This  sign,  being  witnessed,  may  be  esteemed  conclnsiTe.  Let  snch  an 
animal  be  placed  in  the  sunshine  for  an  hour,  should  the  weather  per- 
mit; otherwise  allow  it  to  stand  in  the  warmest  bouse  which  is  unoccu- 
pied ;  then  have  the  coat  thoroughly  dressed  or  whisked,  until  all  the 
loose  scurf  and  incrustations  are  removed ;  afterward  have  the  following 
ointment  well  rubbed  in.  Mind  the  man  who  whisks  the  horse  goes 
near  no  other  animal  for  eight  and  forty  hours.  See  that  every  portion 
of  the  skin,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  is  anointed; 
mark  that  no  crevice  or  irregularity  escapes,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
coronet  to  the  apex  of  the  ears. 

Liniment  for  Mange, 

Animal  glycerin Four  parts. 

Creosote Half  a  part. 

Oil  of  turpentine One  pari 

Oil  of  juniper Half  a  part 

Mix  all  together,  shake  well,  and  use. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  how  much  will  be  required  to  dress 
the  horse-^the  disease,  the  coat,  and  the  size  vary  so  materially  in  dif- 
ferent animals.  About  one  pint  and  a  half  is,  however,  the  general 
quantity  employed  for  one  application;  every  portion  of  the  coat  must 
be  saturated,,  and  in  that  condition  the  animal  should  be  left  till  two 
clear  days  have  expired.  Thus,  suprposing  the  liniment  to  be  used  upon  a 
Monday,  it  is  left  on  until  the  following  Thursday.  Then  have  the  sur- 
face washed  with  soft  soap  and  warm  water;  dry  the  body  and  allow 
the  animal  to  stand  in  a  warm  spot  as  before,  so  that  every  portion  of 
moisture  may  evaporate.  Afterward  employ  the  whisk  as  has  been  pre- 
viously directed;  subsequently  repeat  the  anointing.  That  operation 
must  be  again  gone  through  for  the  third  and  last  time  after  two  clear 
days  have  once  more  expired,  when  the  disease  ought  to  be  cured ;  all 
the  insects  should  have  perished,  and  the  skin  have  been  benefited  by 
the  stimulation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

There  are  many  preparations  employed  to  cure  mange.  All  have 
some  repute,  though  all  (save  that  already  given)  are  attended  with 
some  danger.  The  author,  however,  will  recite  two,  at  the  same  time 
warning  the  reader  that  neither  of  those  which  follow  can  be  sincerely 

recommended. 

Ointment  for  Mange, 

Strong  mercurial  ointment     .....    Three  onnces. 

Soft  soap One  pound  and  a  half. 

Mix. 
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Wash  for  Mange. 

OorroBiTe  mibUmate One  drachm. 

Spirits  of  wine One  onuce. 

Tobacco  (made  into  an  infaBioD) One  9nDce. 

Hot  water  (wUch  is  to  be  ponred  into  the  tobacco)      .    .    One  qoart. 
Dissolve  the  corrosife  sablimate  in  the  spirits  of  wine.    Soak  the  tobacco  in 
the  boiling  water.    When  cold,  mix. 

The  qasBtion  has  been  much  debated,  "whetJier  man  can  derive  the 
itch  ftom  an  animal  f"  Imaginaiy  proofs  faToring  the  possibility  are 
every  now  and  tben  confidently  promulgated;  bnt  all  doabts  seem  to 
bare  been  pnt  to  rest  by  tbe  inrestigationa  condncted  by  M.  Bonrgvig- 
non.  Thai  gentleman  demonstrated  the  anfitness  of  one  creature  to 
support  the  parasite  generated  by  another.  Horses  may  be  violently 
irritated  by  insects  bred  by  fowls ;  but,  remove  the  birds,  the  supply 
ceases,  and  the  irritation  dies  away.  So  an  individnal  handling  mangy 
horses  may  get  some  of  the  acari  npon  him  and  caose  vexations  itching; 
bnt  let  the  man  keep  away  from  the  coutaminat«d  stable  and  the  sensa- 
tion is  quickly  lost.  The  repeated  and  repeated  renewal  of  the  pest 
gives  a  seeming  warranty  to  the  popular  belief.  Certain  disorders 
assuredly  are  communicable  throughout  every  species  of  life,  as  thoogfa 
to  prove  to  the  stubbomneas  of  mankind  that  all  nature  is  akin.  Such 
are  hydrophobia  in  the  dog,  and  glanders  in  the  horse ;  were  all  affec- 
tions, however,  equally  interchangeable,  the  inhabitants  of  this  worid 
would  speedily  become  one  breathing  mass  of  disease. 

FBCRIOO. 

This  affection  may  lead  many  a  gentleman  to  Imagine  his  horee  has 
canght  the  mange;  the  lead- 
ing symptom  in  each  disorder 
is  the  same.  Excessive  irrita- 
bility of  the  skin  is,  in  pmrigo, 
generally  exhibited  daring  the 
spring  of  the  year;  the  animal 
I  will  rub  itself  with  a  fiiry  which 

often  removes  portions  of  the 
coat,  bnt  which  never  exposes  the 
dry  and  corrugated  patches  that 
characterize  genuine  mange. 
lu  nooT  Of  iimMo.  j^  j^  ^^^  auuoying  to  behold 

the  horse,  when  in  the  stable,  scrubbing  its  neck  npon  the  division  to  the 
■tall;  it  is  provoking  to  witness  the  animal  leave  its  com  for  the  same 


emploTmeBi  It  excites  the  fancy  of  the  master  aod  co^jnies  up  the 
dread  of  every  cleanly  horse  proprietor;  the  symptom  is,  however, 
easily  eradicated.  It  only  denotes  heat  of  body;  let  a  portion  of  the 
hay  be  abstracted  and  a  couple  of  bnndles  ot  cut  grass  be  allowed  eack 
day ;  let  a  mash  be  given  night  and  morning,  until  the  bowels  freely 
respond,  and,  without  further  measures,  the  annoyance  usually  ceases. 

The  irritation  may  not,  however,  subside  so  quickly  as  shall  be  desired ; 
to  hasten  its  departure,  either  of  the  annexed  may  be  applied  externally: 

Washes  for  Prurigo, 

Animal  glycerin One  part 

Simple  water  or  rose-water Two  parts. 

Mix. 

Sulphnric  acid One  part 

Water .    Ten  parts. 

Mix. 

Creosote One  part. 

OU \    .    Eight  parts. 

Mix. 

Either  of  these  probably  will  answer,  but  the  writer  strongly  recom- 
mends the  first ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  try  and  reach  the  source 
of  the  disease,  or  to  improve  the  blood.  For  this  purpose  the  following 
drink  should  be  given  every  night  after  the  last  meal : — 

Dririk  for  Prurigo. 

Liquor  arsenicaUs One  ounce. 

Tincture  of  mnriate  of  iron   .    .' One  ounce  and  a  half. 

Water One  quart 

Mix,  and  give  half  a  pint  for  a  dose. 

A  week  after  the  irritation  has  subsided,  all  medicine  may  be  with- 
drawn; but  it  is  always  well  to  see  that  a  sufficiency  of  exercise  be 
given,  and  to  allow  an  extra  feed  of  oats  with  a  pot  of  porter  every 
day.  •  These  last  will  restore  the  strength ;  for  every  form  of  disease  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  most  emphatic  testimony  of  weakness. 

KING-WORM. 

This  affection  at  first  is  simply  a  disfigurement;  but,  if  neglected,  it 
becomes  a  troublesome  disorder.  In  the  primary  instancQ,  the  hair  foils 
off  in  patches,  leaving  visible  a  scurfy  skin ;  some  say  there  are  pimples 
vider  the  scurf,  but  the  author  must  confess  he  was  unable  to  discern 
them  in  those  cases  which  he  examined.  The  scurfy  particles,  however, 
are  somewhat  large,  and  resemble,  in  no  little  degree,  the  scales  which 
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fonn  tiie  balk  of  htixi.  At  first,  tben  pieces  or  fldes  of  e«Hcle  corer 
the  entire  snrftee;  but  nltimatelj  they  congregate  npon  the  circnm- 
ference,  vhlch,  bj  their  nnmbers,  Is  mads 
to  ftasnme  a  raised  appearance.  Sboold 
the  ring-worm  not  be  attended  to,  Ae 
ontvard  margin  at  last  begine  to  nloerata, 
becoming  the  more  difBcnU  to  eradicate 
in  proportion  to  the  time  of  its  contin- 
nance  and  the  extent  of  the  ulceration. 

For  the  cnre  of  ring-worm,  a  rigid  at* 
tention  to  deaulinesB  is  imperative;  the 
parte  shonld,  at  aU  evente,  be  washed  night 
and  morning  with  mild  soap,  and  hot,  soft 
water;  to  the  places — these  baring  been 
rendered  perfectly  dry — one  of  the  follewing  preparations  most  be 
applied  and  laid  rather  thickly  npon  the  dennded  spot : — 

■  Ointments  for  Bing-worm. 

Animal  glycerin One  oonce. 

Spermaceti One  onnce. 

Iodide  of  lead Two  drachms. 

Bnb  tbe  glycerin  and  spermaceti  together,  and,  when  thoronghly  incor- 
porated, add  the  iodide  of  lead,  or  use  any  of  the  appended : — 

Nitrate  of  lead Two  drachm  b. 

Bimple  ointment Tiro  oaDces. 

Mil. 

Oil  of  tar Hair  BD  onnce. 

Simple  cerate One  ounce. 

Mil. 

OreOBOte Two  drachms. 

Simple  cerate One  onnce. 

Mix. 

Oil  of  jnniper One  drachm. 

Simple  cerate One  onnce. 

Mix. 
Besides  the  abore,  which  are  not  one-half  of  the  remedies  in  general 
DBS,  some  parties  are  lond  in  the  commendation  of  a  saturated  solntion 
of  a  snlphate  of  iron.  Others  are  strongly  prejudiced  in  faTor  of  pnre 
tiqnor  pinmbi ;  anodier  class  protest  they  employ  nothing  bnt  compound 
ahna-wster,  which  invariably  and  speedily  aCTords  relief  There  an 
people  who  r^ard  a  strong  inftasion  of  tobacco  as  a  charm  for  ring" 
trorm;  while  another  set  will  hear  of  nothing  for  that  purpose  bnt  haliifr- 
bore  ointanent 
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The  author,  however,  has  always  employed  the  first  preparation,  whichu 
xnr  his  hand,  has  never  occasioned  disappointment  It  has,  however, 
always  been  aided  byth^.  following  drink,  administered  every  night 
No  medicine  conld  possibly  act  better  than  those  here  proposed;  they 
seem  to  go  directly  to  the  skin ;  bnt  as  the  state  of  the  integument  may 
be  accepted  as  evidence  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  entire  body, 
a  most  powerful  alterative  may  not  ui  this  instance,  be  ont  of  place. 

Drink  for  Eing-ioarm. 

laqnor  arsenicalis One  ounce. 

Tinctare  of  the  muriate  of  iron    ....    One  ounce  and  a  halt 

Water One  qoart. 

Mix,  and  give  every  night  half  a  pint  for  a  dose. 

This  drink  mnst  be  continued  till  every  vestige  of  the  disease  has 
disappeared.  However,  it  frequently  happens  that,  after  the  central 
bare  spot  has  been  cured,  ulceration  remains  about  the  circumference. 
Treat  this  with  either  of  the  following  lotions : — 

Permanganate  of  potash Half  an  onnce. 

Water       .  ^ Three  ounces. 

Mix,  and  smear  gently  over  the  part  six  times  daily.    Or — 

Chloride  of  zinc Two  scraples. 

Water One  pint 

Mix. 

The  ulcers  should  be  punctually  moistened  with  the  last  preparation 
at  the  periods  already  stated,  and  the  horse  should  be  thrown  up  during 
the  treatment  The  food  should  be  of  the  best  <^d  a  month  ought  to 
be  allowed  for  the  cure. 

8URPEIT. 

Old  practitioners  generally  entertain  very  false  opinions  concerning 
the  importance  of  surfsit;  they  being  inclined  to  employ  more  stringent 
measures  for  its  eradication  than  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  demands. 
The  affection  is  rather  annoying  than  dangerous;  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance suddenly,  and  seldom  involves  the  entire  body.  It  is  a  sudden  rash 
or  a  quantity  of  heat  spots  bursting  out  upon  the  skin ;  the  spots  are 
round,  blunt,  and  slightly  elevated ;  they  resemble  the  blotches  which, 
during  hot  weather,  often  appear  upon  the  human  countenance,  only  the 
horse's  integument  being  so  much  more  active  than  the  skin  of  man,  the 
outward  affection  in  the  animal  may  be  regarded  as  proportionably  the 
more  severe.  Frequently,  during  the  eruption,  the  pulse  is  tranquil,  the 
spirit  and  appetite  being  good;  when  such  is  the  case,  the  lumps  mostly 
disappear  in  a  few  hours.  Still  the  food  should  be  looked  to ;  about 
eight  pounds  of  hay  should  be  abstracted  and  two  bundles  of  cut  g^rass 
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ftHoved  per  i»j;  the  com  ^oald  be  kept  np  or  eren  tncreased,  utd  • 
hudftil  of  Bonod,  old  beans,  wbicb  hare  been  properly  crashed,  sbonM 
be  mingled  with  each  feed.  The  stable  shonld  be  aii;,  and  the  folloving 
drink  should  be  given  every  day  for  a  month  :— 

Liquor  anenicalis One  oonce. 

TiDctare  of  the  mnrikte  of  iron    ....    One  onnce  aad  a  hUC 

Water One  qnut 

ICz,  and  give  once  dul;,  one  pint  for  a  dose. 


Shonld  the  horse  be  yoiuig,  and  hare  been  neglected  thronghont  the 
■winter,  a  surfeit  sometimes  appears  which  is  of  a  different  character. 
The  Inmps  do  not  disappear;  bnt  an  exudation  escapes  from  the  ceetcT 
of  each.  The  constitntion  is  involved  in  this  form  of  disease,  and  the 
malady,  if  unattended  to.  Is  apt  to  settle  upon  the  lungs. 

Shonld  the  attack  assume  the  last  appearance,  on  no  account  take  the 
animal  ont,  not  even  for  exercise.  Attend  to  the  perfect  cleanliness  of 
the  bed,  and  keep  every  door  and  window  in  the  stable  open  dnring  the 
day.  Feed  as  directed  for  the  previona  form  of  surfeit,  and  allow  two 
or  three  bran  mashes  whenever  the  bowels  appear  constipated ;  bnt  do 
not  ^ve  maahes  after  the  constipation  ia  removed.  The  desire  is  not  to 
weaken  the  system  by  purgation,  bnt  simply  to  relieve  the  body ;  admin- 
ister the  drink  recommended  above  only,  giving  one  night  and  room- 
ing, but,  shonld  the  appetite  suffer,  reduce  the  qnantity,  or  withhold  all 
medicine. 
.  Clothe  warmly ;  bandage  the  legs,  and  remove  flx)m  the  stall  to  a  looM 
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box;  if  the  pnlM  nddenlr  Bfnk,  two  pots  of  stout  mwj  be  ^tod  ai  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  daj.  If  tlie  appetit«  is  bad,  good  gruel  instead 
of  water  must  be  constantly  in  the  manger;  cut  carrots,  if  presented  a 
few  at  a  time,  will  generallj  be  accepted.  However,  with  all  snch  care, 
a  very  speedy  termination  is  not  to  be  expected ;  nature  is  casting  forth 
something  imbibed  daring  a  winter  of  neglect,  and  no  art  can  qnlcken 
the  process.  The  shortest  cases  of  this  kind  mostly  last  a  fortnight, 
dnring  which  time  the  treatment,  and  the  entire  treatment,  merely  con- 
nsta  in  ^ood  nnrsing  and  in  lijierally  supporting  the  body. 

HIDE-BOTJND. 

Btrictly  speaking,  the  condition  signiGed  by  the  abore  term  is  not  so 
mnch  a  disease  as  the  consequence  of  expoBnre,  of  poor  provender,  and 
of  neglect.  Thrust  a  horse  which  has  been  accastomed  to  wholesome 
food  and  a  wann  stable,  tiirnst  snch  an  animal  into  a  straw  yard  and 
leave  it  there  through  the  long  and  severe  winter  of  this  climate.     Let 


the  creatnre  which  has  been  need  to  have  its  wants  attended  to  and  its 
desires  watched — let  it  for  months  exist  npon  a  stinted  quantity  of  such 
hay  as  the  former  cannot  sell — let  it  go  for  days  without  liquid,  and  at 
night  be  driven  by  the  horns  of  bullocks  to  lie  among  the  snow  or  to 
shiver  in  the  rain — let  an  animal  so  nurtured  be  forced  to  brave  such 
vicissitudes,  and  in  the  spring  the  belly  will  be  down,  and  the  harsh, 
unyielding  akin  will  everywhere  adhere  close  to  the  substance  which  it 
covers. 
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Straw  yftrdfl  are  abominations  into  which  no  feeling  maa  ehonld  thmal 
the  horse  he  prizes;  and  no  feeling  man  should  long  possess  a  horse 
withont  esteeming  it  The  docility  is  so  complete,  the  obedience  so 
entire,  and  the  intelligence  so  acnte,  that  it  is  hard  to  suppose  a  mortal 
possessing  a  creature  thus  endowed,  without  something  more  than  a 
sheer  regard  for  property  growing  up  between  the  master  and  the 
seryant. 

Erery  amiable  sentiment  is  appealed  to  bj  the  absolute  trustfulness 
of  the  quadruped.  It  appears  to  give  itself,  without  reserration,  to  the 
man  who  becomes  its  proprietor.  Though  gregarious  in  its  nature,  jet^ 
at  ihe  owner's  will,  it  lives  alone.  It  eats  according  to  human  pleasure, 
and  it  even  grows  to  lore  the  imprisonment  under  which  it  is  doomed  to 
exist  Cruelty  cannot  interfere  with  its  content  Brutality  may  maim 
its  body  and  wear  out  its  life ;  but  as  its  death  approaches,  it  faces  the 
knacker  with  the  same  trustfiilness  which  induced  it,  when  in  its  prime, 
to  yield  up  every  attribute  of  existence  to  gain  the  torture  and  abuse 
of  an  ungrateful  world. 

Liberal  food,  clean  lodging,  soft  bed,  healthy  exercise,  and  good 
grooming  compose  the  only  medicine  imperatire  for  the  cure  of  hide* 
bound.  The  relief,  however,  may  be  hastened  by  the  daily  administra- 
lion  of  two  of  those  tonics  and  alterative  drinks  which  act  so  directly 
upon  the  skin  :-^ 

Drink  for  Hide-hound. 

liquor  arsenicalis Half  an  ounce. 

Tinctnre  of  muriate  of  iron One  ounce. 

Water One  pint 

Mix,  and  give  as  a  dose. 

LICE. 

These  parasites  are  the  consequences  natural  to  the  states  of  filth  and 
debility.  Insects,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  lice,  sometimes  infest 
large  stables  and  almost  drive  the  horses  frantic  with  the  itching  they 
provoke.  Application  after  application,  intended  to  destroy  lice,  is 
made  use  of.  Every  recognized  source  of  contagion  is  exterminated. 
Internal  as  well  as  external  medicine  is  resorted  to,  but  every  endeavor 
to  remove  the  annoyance  signally  fails.  The  horses  are  fat  and  feed 
upon  the  best ;  yet  they  seem  to  breed  the  parasites  peculiar  to  the 
opposite  condition.  At  last  some  one  points  to  the  hen-roost  which 
leans  against  the  stable.  That  building  is  pulled  down,  and  with  it  the 
nuisance  disappears. 

It  may  to  the  reader  appear  strange  that  the  application  which  killed 
lice  did  not  destroy  the  insects  derived  from  fowls.     Those  parasites 
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iriileh  were  upon  the  bona  doubtless  psrielied;  bat  the  dreisiog  being 
washed  of^  the  pests  came  again  and  again,  being  supplied  bj  the  sourca 
^  all  tlbe  misohief. 

Insecta  breathe  throngh  the  skin.  On  that  account,  a  hornet  ia  more 
nadil^  destroyed  bj  dropping  a  little  oil  npon  the  ext«rior  surface  than 
by  Immeraing  the  head  in  hydrocyanic  acid.  All,  therefore,  reqaisite 
for  the  removal  of  lice  is  amearing  the  entire  body  with  any  cheap  oil 
or  greaae.  But  when  tlie  skin  ia  washed,  the  buaiuesa  is  not  ended 
Oenerally  the  horse  troobled  with  lice  ia  hide-bonnd,  and  may  have 
Tarions  oUier  affections  derired  from  the  debility  which  generated  the 
patadtes. 

LARVA  IN  THE  8Km. 

These  annoyances  are  another  resnlt  of  turning  an  animal  ont  to 
grass,  the  fly  whence  the  trouble  is  derived  never  entering  the  stable. 
The  insect  rejoices  in  the  freedom  of  the  field;  and  man,  by  turning  ont 
hie  horse,  fiuda  the  creatnre  a  fitting  spot  for  the  deposit  of  ita  e^s. 
This  body  is  carefaily  deposited  upon  the  back  or  sides.     The  warmth 
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of  the  animal  hatebes  the  laira;  no  sooner  is  it  endowed  with  life,  than, 
witli  tbe  instinct  of  ita  kind,  it  burrows  into  the  skin.  The  integument 
ef  the  horse,  however  thick  it  may  appear,  ja  soon  pierced  by  the  active 
little  m^got,  which,  thns  snngly  boused,  retains  ita  lodging  until  tha 
foUo'vring  spring.  During  the  winter,  a  small  lump  denotes  its  abiding 
place;  but  as  the  second  summer  progresses,  a  tolerably  large  abscess 
is  instituted. 

The  interior  of  the   abscess,  of  course,  contains  pns.     Upon  that 

1.  na  ipot  Uuintli  wbleb  tb*  \tm  bnMhi*. 

X  Hw  iBHct,  fniTiiK. 
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a  Ttas  mouth  of  llu  suialt*. 

ft.  nu  pUB  mrronnmiig  Uw  bodj,  mud  n 

e.'  Tlw  BU  of  tha  hoTH,  ot  Oia  tdipOM  U 


secretion  the  insect  lives  and  thrives.     The  inhabitant  of  a  warm  abode, 
and  surrounded  by  its  food,  the  early  period  of  Ufb  no-  doubt  is,  for  an 
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Ihactiye  being,  highlj  agreeable.    A  dmsion  of  one  of  these  abeceasei^ 
when  fnlly  matured,  is  represented  in  the  second  cut,  page  233. 

Such  swellings  are  acntelj  painful  and  prove  the  sources  of  much 
annoyance.  They  mostly  occur  upon  the  back.  The  saddle  cannot  be 
laid  on  one  of  these  tumors ;  and,  as  the  spine  supports  much  of  the 
harness,  the  proprietor  has  the  yezation  of  beholding  his  horse  rendered 
perfectly  useless ;  for  sufifering,  should  service  be  exacted,  occasions  the 
creature  to  excite  displeasure ;  besides,  the  pranks  thus  provoked  by  tor- 
ture often  continue  after  the  cause  has  been  removed. 

Upon  the  summit  of  the  abscess  appears  a  black  spot.  It  is  at  this 
spot  the  larva  receives  the  air  needed  to  support  a  dormant  existence. 
This  fact  being  known  to  certain  people,  the  knowledge  is  employed  to 
destroy  the  parasite.  The  swelling  is  first  slightly  greased,  and  then  a 
drop  of  melted  tallow  is  let  fall  upon  the  breathing  place.  By  such 
means  the  insect  is  efifectually  suffocated,  and  assuredly  dies. 

Others  employ  a  darning  needle  as  the  instrument  of  execution.  The 
needle  is  thrust  through  the  central  spot  into  the  swelling  for  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  The  larva  thereby  is  pierced,  and  the  life  certainly 
is  sacrificed. 

Neither  method  occasions  at  the  time  the  slightest  pain  to  the  horsey 
and  therefore  may  by  some  persons  be  esteemed  highly  humane ;  but»  in 
the  end,  such  plans  of  cure  prove  the  very  reverse.  In  either  case  the 
maggot  dies ;  but  the  business,  unfortunately,  is  only  rendered  worse  by 
killing  the  source  of  evil  The  dead  body  putrefies.  A  foreign  and 
corrupting  substance  beneath  the  skin  may  enlarge  the  abscess  to  many 
times  its  original  dimensions.  After  all,  the  system  has  to  cast  forth 
tiie  irritating  matter,  and  for  that  purpose  inflammation,  with  its  attend- 
ant fever,  must  be  perfected.  Much  suffering  is  thus  occasioned,  and 
the  proprietor  is,  for  several  weeks,  forced  to  forego  the  employment  of 
a  valuable  servant. 

The  safest,  the  surest,  and  the  quickest  manner  of  eradicating  these 
parasites  is,  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  slightly  to  enlarge  the  central 
opening,  and  then  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  applied  on  either  side  of 
the  swelling,  to  squeeze  out  the  intruder.  The  abscess  rapidly  disap- 
pears ;  and  it  only  requires  a  few  dabbings  with  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  one  grain  to  the*  ounce,  to  close  the  wound.  However,  the  besfe 
manner  to  avoid  such  annoyances  is  not  to  endeavor  at  saving  money 
by  treating  a  domesticated  animal  as  though  it  were  an  untamed  quad- 
ruped. 


A  irartf  when  of  a  fixed  cartila^nons  nature,  shonld,  in  the  horse,  bo 
eradicated  immediatel;  npon  its  appearance ;  briing  permitted  to  exist, 
■ocb  growths  always  increase  in  namber  and  in  magnitude.  By  certain 
people,  or  rather  bj  a  tradition,  these  excrescencea  are  imagined  to 
breed,  or  it  is  thonght  that  one  can  produce  many.  That  warts  are 
possessed  of  any  anch  inherent  property  science  reftases  to  acknowledge ; 
bnt  the  same  Bystem  which  has  generated  one  may  generate  several. 
The  facalty  of  casting  forth  snch  growths  may  even  be  encouraged  by 
allowing  them  to  remain ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  slight  shock  occa- 
sioned by  their  remoTal  may  alter  the  tendency  of  the  body.  Certain 
it  is  that,  by  some  mysterions  law,  nature  refuaes  to  build  np  only  for 
human  agency  to  destroy.  Tonatt  asserts  that  It  was  once  fashionable 
to  crop  the  ears  of  horses  until  animals  were  ultimately  bom  with  the 
wn  ready  shortened. 

A.  portrait  of  an  extraordinary  instance  of  warty  disposition,  ahow- 
ing  the  impmdence  of  permitting  such  accumulations  to  continue,  is 
here  given.  The  writer's  experience  cannot  at 
all  equal  the  disfigurement  tiiere  represented; 
the  animal  was  the  favorite  saddle-horse  of  a 
lady  who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  the  creature 
being  put  to  pain.  One  wart  first  appeared 
upon  the  inside  of  the  thigh;  the  motion  of  the 
legs  used  to  chafe  the  excrescence,  and  frequent 
discharges  of  blood  were  the  consequence.  The 
growth  increased  in  size,  and  three  timea  was  it 
"charmed."  However,  the  cure,  said  to  be  potent 
orer  the  hnman  being,  was  inoperative  npon  the 
horse:  housewife's  remedies  were  next  resorted     '"^:?^''L!!?J*"  "  * 
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to,  but  all  of  these  proved  equally  unsuccessful. 

At  length,  smaller  warts  began  to  show ;  it  would  have  been  eoay  to 
have  removed  the  original  excrescence,  but  the  numerous  aft^r-growths 
assumed  a  form  which  would  have  rendered  them  difBcnlt  to  destroy. 
Many  of  them  came  with  wide  bases  and  slight  elevation;  to  have 
attempted  the  excision  would  have  almost  necessitated  the  flaying  of  a 
living  body.  The  remedy,  which  at  first  was  easy,  was  by  time  rendered 
impossible;  the  horse  being  permitted  to  exist,  could  only  see  imper- 
f^ly.  It  oould  not  move  or  feed  without  hemorrhage  being  provoked. 
The  animal,  of  course,  became  nseleas ;  but  still  its  kind  mistress  could 
not  consent  to  its  destruction.    A  country  fbrrler,  previons  to  the  aafiiar 
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seeing  the  animal,  had  slit  up  one  nostril  to  relieve  the  breathing,  which 
before  was  much  impeded.  Of  course  nothing  could  be  done  for  such  an 
object 

There  are  three  different  sorts  of  growth,  all  of  which  are  recogniEed 
under  the  term  ''wart"  The  first  is  of  a  cartilaginous  nature  and  is 
contained  in  a  distinct  sac  or  shell,  which  last  is  entirely  derived  firom 
the  cuticle  of  the  skin.  Upon  the  sac  being  divided,  the  substance 
drops  out,  leaving  behind  a  perfectly  clean  cavity,  which  soon  disappears. 
Little  hemorrhage  and  less  pain  attend  upon  this  trivial  operation.  The 
second  sort  also  is  cartilaginous,  but,  unlike  the  first,  is  not  c(mtained 
within  a  cuticular  sac.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  skin,  and  is  apt  to  grow 
large;  sometimes  it  becomes  of  enormous  bulk,  when  reg^ded  simply 
in  its  character  of^a  wart  The  crown  is  rough  and  unsightly;  the  body 
is  vascular,  and  the  growth,  from  its  magnitude  and  uneven  texture,  is 
apt  to  be  injured,  when  it  never  heals,  but  invariably  exhibits  the  ulcera- 
tive process  in  a  tediou6  form.  This  species  of  wart  is  often  to  be 
found,  though  of  a  smaller  development,  upon  the  human  hand.  The 
third  variety  is  hardly  to  be  esteemed  a  true  wart,  and  would  not  here 
be  named,  were  it  not  universally  accepted  as  one  of  these  abnormal 
g)rowths.  It  consists  of  a  cuticular  case,  inclosing  a  soft  granular  sub* 
stance. 

It  is  impossible  always  to  distinguish  the  first  and  third  firom  the 
second ;  therefore,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  into  the 
excrescence  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough  to  be  operated  upon.  When 
the  warts  are  ascertained  to  be  inclosed  in  a  defined  cuticular  shell,  the 
quickest  and  the  more  humane  practice  is  to  take  a  sharp-pointed  knift 
and  impale  them,  or  run  the  blade  through  each  in  succession.  The 
edge  should  be  away  from  the  skin,  and  the  knife  being  withdrawn 
with  an  upward,  cutting  motion,  the  sac  and  substance  are  both  sun- 
dered. This  accomplished,  the  interior  is  easily  removed ;  and  all  that 
can  subsequently  be  necessary  is  to  occasionally  touch  the  part  with  the 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

When  the  growth  proves  of  the  fixed  cartilaginous  kind,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  its  removal  The  quickest  plan*— and  not,  perhaps, 
the  most  painful  method — of  doing  this  is  by  means  of  the  knife.  The 
excrescence  should  be  thoroughly  excised,  being  sundered  at  the  base. 
Some  bleeding  will  follow.  This  may  be  readily  commanded  by  having 
at  hand  a  saucepan  of  wat^  boiling  on  a  small  fire.  Into  the  heated 
liquid  a  budding-iron  should  be  placed,  by  which  artifice  sufficient  heat 
is  obtained  to  stimulate  the  open  mouths  of  the  vessels  when  the  instm* 
mient  is  applied  to  the  bleeding  surface,  without  any  danger  being  incurred 
of  destroying  the  living  flesh. 
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Sbonid  ezoisiam  b«  objected  to,  the  next  beat  plsn  is  ttie  tue  of  caus- 
tic. Strong  acetie  odd,  only  to  be  generally  obtained  as  aromatic  vio- 
^lar,  is  the  mildest  cautery ;  the  next  in  Btrength  is  butter  of  antimony; 
after  that,  raulcg  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lanar  caostio;  and  lastly,  comes  a 
preparation  invented  by  Mr.  Woodger,  to  whose  perceptions  the  veteri- 
nary profession  is  so  largely  indebted.  It  consists  of  solphnric  acid, 
made  into  a  paste  with  powdered  snlphnr,  aod  applied  by  means  of  a 
flat  piece  of  wood. 

Whichever  remedy-  is  adopted,  it  mnat  be  remembered  that  the  appli- 
«»ticm  will  occupy  time  in  exact  proportion  to  the  mildness  of  the  means 
employed.  It  may  also  be  proper  to  hint  to  the  reader  that,  as  an 
animal  has  no  forekDowledge  to  alarm  its  aDticipatory  fears,  and  as,  the 
•ngnish  poet,  the  mind  of  the  creature  does  not  linger  upon  painfnl 
recollections,  probably  the  knife  is  to  be  very  much  preferred. 

Some  people  remove  warts  by  Ugatnrea  To  this  custom  the  author 
Btrongly  objects,  for  the  following  reasons :  Because  the  process  is  slow ; 
becanse  the  pain  is  great  and  continnoos,  till  the  removal  ia  sccom- 
I^hed ;  becanse  the  ligature  soon  becomes  filthy,  the  wart,  when  la^^e, 
often  turning  putrid  before  it  foils  off;  uid  becanse,  when  small,  the 
breadth  of  base  and  the  slight  pri^ectioa  render  fixing  a  ligature  an 
ntter  impossibility. 


It  is  impossible  to  particularize  the  nature  of  every  tumor  to  which 
the  horse  is  subject,  such  formations  being  ao  very  varioos.     Seldom 
are  two  cases  met  with  in  which  a  precisely 
similar  structure  is  developed.     Uore  seldom 
are  two  cases  encountered  located  npon  the  I 
same  part     These  growths  are  liable  to  every 
possible  change.     One  may  be  very  small,  but 
extremely  malignant,  or  of  that  kind  which 
eeems  to  resent  the  slightest  interference.    Em- 
ploy the  knife  to  this  last  sort,  and  incurable 
alteration  may  start  np.     All  remedies  may  be 
powerless  and  the  life  may  b^  sacrificed.     Such 
growths  are,  happily,  rare  in  the  equine  species ; 
but  the  author  has  heard  of  their  occurrence, 
■Ithongh  it  hae  not  been  his  misfbrtone  to  en-  boui^  cam. 

counter  one.     Another  shall  be  of  snch  enor- 

mons  else  as  to  Impede  the  motions,  yet  will  be  perfectly  bland  in  its 
nature.  A  portrait,  not  of  the  largest  tumor  which  the  writer  has  wit- 
nessed, but  of  the  most  awkwardly  sitnated,  is  represented  herewith. 
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It  waB  not  maligiuuit.  The  hone  whidi  carried  about  thia  burden  was 
brought  to  the  yeterinary  coll^^  during  the  time  when  the  author  waa 
attached  to  that  egtabliahment  The  animal  had  preTiooal  j  been  under 
the  treatment  of  yarioua  Teterinary  surgeoufi.  All  had  cut  and  cauterised 
the  enlargement,  but  without  reducing  its  magnitude.  The  wounds  healed 
quickly,  and  the  constitution  appeared  not  to  be  in  the  slightest  manner 
affected* 

Why  was  not  the  swelling  remoTed  with  the  knife,  when  the  kindly 
nature  of  the  growth  had  been  ascertained?  For  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  No  operation  could,  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  success,  be 
hazarded.  In  the  first  place,  nature  is  apt  to  resent  the  loss  of  so  large 
a  substance,  or,  in  other  words,  although  the  surgery  may  be  perfect,  the 
life,  from  some  unexplaioed  cause,  is  likely  to  depart  before  the  operation 
is  finished.  In  the  next  place,  most  bland  tumors,  when  of  magnitude, 
are  of  a  semi-cartilaginous  nature,  and  spring  either  from  tendon  or 
from  bone — ^usually  from  the  latter.  This  tumor  impeded  the  action; 
hence  it  was  inferred  that  the  substance  ramified  among  the  fibers  of  the 
pectoral  muscles.  Those  fibers  are  large,  and  are  divided;  they  present 
interspaces,  between  which  the  abnormal  growth  might  readily  penetrate. 
Now,  unless  every  portion  of  the  tumor  were  excised,  the  enlargement 
would  sprout  again,  and  the  surgeon  would  be  disgraced.  To  remove 
the  pectoral  muscle  of  a  man,  would  be  esteemed  of  little  consequence, 
so  that  the  life  was  preserved.  But  the  limbs  of  the  horse  constitute 
the  value  of  the  creature's  existence ;  and  to  disable  these  from  being 
safely  moved,  would  be  to  return  a  burdensome  life  to  the  proprietor. 
Therefore  that  which  is  compatible  with  human  surgery  could  not  be 
entertained  in  veterinary  science. 

A  tumor  may  be  small  and  soft,  yet  it  must  be  respected.  It  may  be 
hard,  or  even  ulcerated  and  large,  still  its  excision  may  be  readily  accom- 
plished. The  majority  of  these  growths  which  appear  upon  the  horse, 
however,  are  not  malignant  Nevertheless,  let  every  man  consult  some 
duly  qualified  veterinarian  of  experience  before  he  resorts  to  measures 
which,  possibly,  may  lead  to  the  acutest  regret 

One  caution  must  be  given  before  the  subject  is  concluded.  Oray 
horses,  which  have  grown  paler  with  age,  or  have  become  white,  are 
liable  to  an  incurable  and  malignant  disease  termed  melaiLOsis,  which 
hereafter  will  be  fully  described.  The  presence  of  this  disorder  is 
generally  testified  by  the  appearance  of  some  external  tumor.  Unless 
that  enlargement  be  of  great  size  and  adndrably  situated  for  removal, 
it  on  no  account  should  be  interfered  with.  Let,  therefore,  every  light- 
gray  or  white  horse  having  a  tumor  be  submitted  to  some  experienced 
judgment,  and  let  the  owner  be  guided  by  the  opinion  he  receives. 
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SVOLLEH  OR  FILLED  LE08. 

These  are  one  ot  the  most  common  tronbles  of  the  etabla;  the  coach- 
man is  reiy  apt  to  complain  piteonsly  that  in  the  morning  he  is  sure  to 
find  such  and  sach  a  hone  with  the  legs  filled.  Oommonlj  the  hinder 
limbe  below  the  hock  are  thus  affected;  sometimes  the  fore  legs  below 
the  knee  will  be  involTed.  The  coachman  mostly  bandages  the  parts. 
In  mild  casea  tiiis  resort  may  answer;  bnt  in  bad  instances  the  leg 


above  the  bandage  ia  apt  to  enlarge.  The  cloth  or  flannel,  before  ap- 
plied, shonld  be  wetted ;  this,  however,  affords  bat  a  temporary  relief; 
the  wet  often  causes  the  hair  to  cnrl,  and  the  nniformitj  of  the  appear- 
ance is  thereby  spoiled.  After  some  time,  the  bandage  f^aently  leaves 
Itfl  impress  apon  the  leg,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  long  in  peculiar  cases 
this  impress  will  continne. 

Bvollea  legs  mostly  occur  in  heavy  animals  and  in  overgrown  carriage 
horses;  snch  creatures  are  of  weakly  or  sofE  constitntions.  They  have 
a  vast  tendency  to  become  partially  dropsical  Fast  work  exhausts  the 
system  of  the  carriage  horse,  while  high  food  stimulates  its  natural  dis- 
position toward  disease.  With  heavy  horses,  the  prolonged  hours  of 
kbor  are  equally  debilitating,  and  the  Sunday's  stagnation  generates 
disorder;  neither  have  any  innate  hardiness  to  withstand  Injurious  io- 
flaences;  both,  when  highly  fat,  have  the  weakness  inherent  to  their 
constitDtions  greatly  increased.  The  qnadruped,  loaded  with  the  accn- 
nnlations  of  many  months'  repletion,  may  please  the  eye  of  the  master; 
bnt  it  is  rendered  more  subject  to  disease,  and  less  capable  of  labor  or  of 
activity. 

Persons  who  require  &st  work,  should  employ  light  vehicles  and 
small  horses;  the  creatures  should  be  principally  supported  by  grain — 
a  little  hay  may  be  allowed  during  certain  times,  when  the  animal's 
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attention  requires  to  be  engaged ;  bnt  the  chief  sostenance  ought  to 
consist  of  oats  and  beans.  When  the  carriage  is  not  wanted  for  the 
daj,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  the  gproom  giyes  at  least  four  hours' 
exercise. 

With  regard  to  the  heayj  animals,  the  custom  of  blowing  them  out 
with  chaff  or  hay  is  not  to  be  commended.  A  good  horse  is  surely 
deserving  of  good  provender,  and  the  best  manger  food  is  not  generally 
deserving  of  any  higher  character  than  the  word  "good"  may  convey. 
A  horse  for  work  should  be  in  sound  flesh  without  being  fat;  when  not 
required,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stable  all  day.  Who, 
however,  ever  saw  a  cart-horse  being  exercised  t  These  animals  have 
to  stand  in  the  stall  of  a  heated  stable  throughout  the  Sabbath ;  the 
excuse  is,  that  the  creatures  may  enjoy  a  day's  rest.  But  four  hours' 
easy  exercise  given  at  different  times,  although  it  might  occupy  the  time 
of  the  attendant,  would  assuredly  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
quadrupeds  which  he  is  paid  to  look  after. 

When  a  horse  is  troubled  with  swollen  legs,  take  it  from  the  stall  and 
place  it  in  a  roomy,  loose  box ;  nothing  more  quickly  removes  this  affec- 
tion than  easy  and  natural  motion.  At  grass,  dropsy  generally  attacks 
the  abdomen ;  bnt  the  author  has  not  heard  of  the  legs  being  affected 
in  the  field,  the  limbs  there  being  in  constant  action.  Having  placed 
the  animal  in  a  loose  box,  abstain  from  giving  hay  for  some  weeks ;  pro- 
cure some  ground  oak-bark ;  having  damped  the  com,  sprinkle  a  handful 
of  the  powder  among  each  feed  of  oats.  Particularly  attend  to  the 
exercise ;  and  should  the  legs  still  enlarge,  do  not  allow  bandages  to  be 
employed,  but  set  both  groom  and  coachman  hand-rubbing  Ull  the  natu- 
ral appearance  is  restored. 

SITPAST. 

This,  whenever  it  occurs,  provokes  great  vexation.  Gknerally  it 
affects  animals  of  the  highest  value  or  of  fast  capabilities,  which  are 
used  only  for  saddle  purposes.  The  affection  consists  of  a  patch  of 
horn,  resembling  .a  com  upon  the  human  foot.  These  patches  are  not 
absolutely  large,  though  of  course  in  size  they  vary.  Neither  are  they 
all  similar  in  form  or  in  thickness.  In  one  respect,  however,  a  family 
likeness  runs  throughout  the  kind.  They  are  not  simple  coms,  but  their 
different  nature  is  shown  by  a  margin  of  ulceration.  The  situation 
which  they  invariably  occupy  is  under  the  saddle-tree.  Their  presence, 
of  course,  obliges  the  horse  to  be  disused ;  and  they  are  the  more  ai^ 
noying,  since  there  is  no  chance  of  these  comparatively  trifling  ailments 
disappearing  without  treatment  The  treatment,  moreover,  cannot  be 
speedy.    Whatever  measuies  may  be  resorted  to,  time  is  neeessarj  finr 
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ib»  cue ;  and,  dniing  this  spaca,  the  proprietor  smi  his  horse  in  hig^ 
be^th  utd  ^irits,  bat  ii  forbidden  to  mount  it  becuue  of  a  petty 
blemish  which,  in  bis  ejeB,tH  perfectly  contemptible. 

Silfasts,  thongh  all  said  to  be  canaed  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  saddle,  hare  seTeral  distinct  ezcitauta. 
The  saddle  is  withont  life,  and  cannot  of  itself  injure 
the  quadmped.     It  is  common  to  acconnt  for  a  sit- 
fast  by  Mjiag  the  saddle  does  not  fit.     Snch  may 
occasionally  be  the  case;   for  a  saddle,  if  badly 
made,  will  chafe  the  akin  and  prodnce  a  sitfast.  Bat 
this  canse  is  in  operation  less  often  than  is  imi^ined. 
A»  retired  surgeon,  whom  the  author  had  the  honor 
of  visiting  at  Beigate,  wore  a  cork  leg.      That     ^  mriat,  as  it  mun 
gentleman  stated  that,  whenever  the  leg  nsed  to 
ohafe  the  stump  to  which  it  was  attached,  he  always  considered  his  body 
was  out  of  order.     Medicine  tiieu  was  taken,  and  the  symptom  disap- 
peared.    We  mortals  refuse  to  think  the  horse  ails  anything  unless  the 
•nimal  is  alarmingly  prostrated.     All  smaller  ills  are  disregarded ;  yet 
that  derangement  of  t^e  stomach  which  caused  the  stump  of  a  man's  leg 
to  become  painful  from  pressure  may,  if  not  attended  to,  also  cause  the 
■kin  of  a  horse  to  exhibit  a  sitfast. 

An  awkward  horseman  is  the  more  frequent  source  of  the  complaint. 
There  are  gentlemen  so  very  energetic  as  riders  that  the  best  of  saddles 
may  be  readily  moved  under  them.  The  saddle  must  be  well  made 
indeed  which  can,  under  no  circumstances,  be  stirred  upon  the  bock  to 
that  extent  which  is  required  to  generate  a  sitfast.  Loose  girths  will 
likewise  establish  the  nnisance,  and  so  also  may  the  saddle-cloth  when- 
ever it  is  hastily  put  on  so  as  to  become  thrown  into  a  fold  when  tbo 
horse  is  mounted. 

The  speediest  cure  for  a  sitfast  is  the  knife.  The  excrescence  ts 
qnickly  removed ;  and  the  wound,  if  treated  with  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  one  grain  to  an  ounce  of  water,  soon  heals.  A  more  tedioua 
plan  of  removal,  and  one  not  recommended  by  any  proper  feeling,  Is  to 
mb  into  the  sitfast,  every  night  and  morning,  a  small  quantity  of  blis- 
tering ointment  Snch  is  the  usual  direction  g  but  the  ointment  may  ba 
applied,  for  some  time,  to  a  layer  of  compact  horn,  before  the  true  skin 
or  flesh  beneath  is  affected.  The  unguent  must  therefore  ^ove^  the  per- 
haps ulcerated  margin  of  the  sitfast ;  and  even  then  it  is  a  tedious  and 
ft  painful  operation,  not  likely  to  improve  the  disposition  of  an  animal 
which  it  is  so  desirable  to  keep  free  from  every  excitement. 

While  the  sit^t  is  being  operated  npon,  the  bowels  shonld  be  ren- 
dered pnltaceouB  by  bran  maahes.     Four  of  these  per  diem  will  nsnollj 
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loosen  the  most  constipated  bod  j  in  two  days.  That  effect  being  gained, 
while  the  food  is  liberal  and  the  animal  is  led  to  plenty  of  exercise,  g^ye 
one  of  those  drinks,  night  and  morning,  which  are  tonic  to  the  system, 
bat  seem  to  ezhaost  Uieir  yirtae  upon  the  skin. 

Drink  far  SUfada. 

Liqaor  arseDicalis    ......  Half  an  onnoe. 

Tinctare  of  mariate  of  iron  .    .    .  Three^aarters  of  an  onnce. 

Water -    .    .    .    .  One  pint. 

Mix,  and  give. 

» 

GREASE. 

This  filthy  disorder  is  a  disgrace  to  ^very  person  concerned  with  the 
bnilding  in  which  it  occurs ;  it  proves  neglect  in  the  proprietor,  want  of 
fitness  or  positlTc  idleness  in  the  groom,  and  cnlpable  ignorance  or  the 
absence  of  the  slightest  moral  courage  in  all  people  entering  the  doors 
of  the  stable.  It  is  one  of  those  disorders  which  it  is  easier  to  prevent 
than  to  cnre.  By  an  ordinary  regard  to  cleanliness,  and  by  an  average 
attention  to  the  necessities  of  the  animal,  this  taint  may  be  avoided ; 
wherever  it  is  witnessed,  it  not  only  argues  the  human  being  to  whom 
the  building  belongs  to  be  in  the  lowest  stage  of  degradation,  but  it  also 
testifies  to  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  poor  creatures  which  are  com« 
pelled  to  drag  out  life  in  such  custody. 

The  grease  is,  in  the  primary  instance,  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  legs ;  but  it  soon  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  its  origin, 
and  involves  the  deeper-seated  structures.  A  white  leg  is  more  subject 
to  the  disorder  than  one  of  another  color,  and  the  fore  limbs  are  almost 
exempted  from  the  ravages  of  grease.  The  reason  of  that  exemption  is 
found  in  the  greater  proximity  of  the  anterior  extremities  to  the  heart 
or  to  the  center  of  the  circulation.  Consequently  the  vitality  in  the  fore 
legs  is  more  active,  and  the  flow  of  blood  much  more  energetic ;  hence 
the  anterior  extremities  can  resist  that  ailment  which  fixes  with  impunity 
upon  the  posterior  limbs.  Added  to  this,  in  the  fore  legs  the  vessels 
describe  almost  perpendicular  lines,  whereas  in  the  hind  members  the 
arterial  current  is  impeded  by  numerous  angles ;  these  conditions  doubt* 
less  operate  upon  the  health  of  parts,  but,  above  everything  else,  ranks 
the  fact  that  the  front  legs  are  not  subject  to  the  same  external  causes 
as  are  the  members  more  backwardly  located.  The  stalls  are  drained 
from  the  manger  to  the  gangway ;  consequently  all  the  contamination 
of  the  space  in  which  the  horse  is  confined  flows  toward  the  hind  feet; 
there  are,  moreover,  other  reasons,  which  the  intelligence  of  the  reader 
will  not  require  should  be  particularized. 
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Grease  is  banished  from  every  decent  stable ;  it  may,  howerer,  be  occa« 
sionally  encountered  in  situations  Tery  mnch  secluded ;  there  yet  remain 
places  whence  so  foul  a  disgrace  is  never  absent  The  wretched  animals 
which  are  employed  in  brick-yards,  in  dust-carts,  and  in  drawing  canal 
boats  are  hardly  ever  free  from  this  loathsome  disorder.  These  creatures 
labor  incessantly,  and  are  removed  far  from  the  wholesome  check  which 
brutality  receives  from  public  opinion ;  they  are  resigned  to  the  mercies 
of  men  who,  as  a  class,  are  certainly  not  the  most  refined,  and  are  seldom 
inconvenienced  by  any  excess  of  feeling.  The  places,  not  stables,  into 
which  the  miserable  quadrupeds  are  thrust  can  rarely  be  entered  without 
the  peculiar  smell  which  announces  the  existence  of  grease  ahnost  over« 
powering  the  stranger.  The  fact  is  unpleasant  to  human  sense,  but  it  is 
only  right  that  the  probable  effect  upon  the  creature,  which  is  doomed 
for  the  duration  of  its  weary  life  to  inhale  such  an  atmosphere,  should 
be  considered. 

Smell  is  perhaps  the  most  acute  sense  with  which  the  equine  race  are 
endc^ed ;  the  horse  can  appreciate  that  in  which  the  human  being  vainly 
endeavors  to  detect  even  the  slightest  odor.  Not  only  is  the  scent  far 
more  acute  than  that  of  man,  but  the  two  beings  have  to  be  compared 
as  regards  their  habits ;  the  animal  is  most  cleanly  in  its  tastes.  Flesh 
it  abhors,  and  all  fatty  substance  it  shrinks  from ;  men  eat  such  things 
with  appetite.  Then,  the  human  subject  can  dwell,  and  even  labor,  in  a 
tainted  atmosphere  with  comparative  impunity.  A  quadruped  may  be 
forced  to  toil  in  such  a  place ;  but  those  who  oblige  the  creature  to  do 
this  kind  of  work  know  the  certain  consequences  of  the  act.  They  buy 
cheap  and  old  horses — animals  which  have  suffered  much,  and  have  but 
a  year  or  two  longer  to  exist.  Were  younger  or  dearer  quadrupeds 
purchased,  in  which  an  energetic  constitution  would  render  disease  more 
malignant,  and  were  such  animals  obliged  to  breathe  such  contamination, 
the  loss  in  every  way  would  be  fearful. 

There  is,  at  present,  a  great  fuss  made  about  sanitary  laws ;  but  the 
attention  of  those  to  whom  such  subjects  are  confided  seems  to  be  en- 
grossed by  man  and  his  excretions.  No  one  yet  appears  to  have  imagined 
that  the  subject  involves  life  in  all  i\fi  varieties ;  the  horse  cannot  exist 
in  the  air  which  human  lungs  have  exhausted ;  man  cannot  live  in  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  horse  has  perished.  The  two  creatures  are 
not,  therefore,  entirely  distinct ;  but  the  open  nostrils  and  huge  lungs 
of  one  horse  can  consume  the  oxygen  which  would  support  many  men. 
Then,  the  dung  of  the  horse,  which  is  always  exposed,  gives  off  fumes 
only  slightly  less  dangerous  than  those  which  emanate  from  the  human 
body.  Yet  officers  pry  into  alleys  and  into  courts ;  they  enter  the  hab- 
itations of  the  poor,  and  count  the  number  of  those  who  sleep  in  each 


room.  The  impacted  people  are  pointed  to  as  tbe  sonioe  of  oertain  diB- 
eaaeSi  and  society  shudders  as  the  medical  report  13  circulated.  No  one^ 
howeyer,  visits  the  stable ;  no  one  inqaires  whether  horses  live  in  the 
space  which  affords  sufficient  atmosphere  to  support  existence ;  no  one 
has  yet  traced  disease  in  man  as  probably  originating  in  the  close  and 
contaminated  fumes  of  nearly  every  London  mews.  Still,  if  the  over- 
crowded rooms  of  the  poor  merit  an  elaborate  report  as  so  very  danger** 
ous  to  society,  may  not  the  stifling  and  reeking  condition  of  the  stables 
deserve  a  passing  comment  in  its  relation  to  the  same  effect  t 

Catting  the  hair  from,  and  thereby  exposing  the  hinder  heels  to  the 
operation  of  cold  and  of  wet  is  no  unfrequent  cause  of  grease.  Such 
IS  a  common  practice  with  lazy  horsekeepers  when  not  stimulated  by  the 
proprietor's  eye.  In  winter,  when  the  legs  most  require  warmth  and 
protection,  the  heels  are  deprived  of  the  covering  which  nature  intended 
should  protect  them ;  and  parts  where  the  blood  flows  most  tardily  are 
laid  bare  to  the  effects  of  evaporation  and  of  frost  When  the  animal 
returns  soiled  from  work,  most  grooms  will  sluice  a  pail  of  cold  water 
over  the  legs ;  the  dirt  is  thereby  washed  of^  but  the  legs  are  suddenly 
chilled,  and  soon  become  more  cold,  because  of  the  moisture  which  they 
retain  and  of  the  evaporation  which  ensues;  for  very  few  stablemen, 
finding  the  appearance  pleasing  to  mortal  perceptions,  think  about  the 
comfort  of  the  creature  which  is  principally  concerned. 

Sudden  chill  striking  a  part,  and  followed  by  gradually-increasing 
eold,  will  certainly  induce  congestion ;  the  foundation  of  disease  is  thus 
laid.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  instruct  the  groom  that  appearance 
is  secondary  to  the  welfare  of  his  charge.  Order  the  man  not  to  mind 
about  leaving  his  horses  so  very  clean  and  tidy ;  never  allow  the  hair, 
which  grows  long  and  luxuriant  about  the  heels,  to  be  cut  off.  Leave 
strict  orders  that,  when  the  animal  returns  with  dirty  legs,  the  stableman 
is  to  take  several  wisps  of  straw  and  rub  them  until  the  surface  is  quite 
dry.  The  absence  of  wet  will  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  horse, 
while  the  friction  will  increase  the  circulation  and  prove  the  very  best 
preventive  to  disease.  With  the  moisture,  of  course,  much  of  Uie  dirt 
must  be  removed ;  any  which  is  left  behind  will  readily  fall  out  on  the 
following  morning,  upon  the  hair  being  carefully'  hand-rubbed  and 
eombed.  However,  mind  and  see  this  is  done,'  for  it  entails  some 
tronble ;  and,  if  you  are  content  with  merely  giving  orders,  the  "  old 
buffer's  megrims"  are  sure  to  be  laughed  at  and  disobeyed. 

Turning  out  to  grass,  especially  during  the  colder  months,  when  the 
wet  is  particularly  abundant,  and  the  bite  peculiarly  short,  is  another 
fruitful  source. of  this  affection.  If  a  well-brpd,  aged  animal,  which  has 
done  its  work,  after  a  life  spent  under  the  protection  of  the  stable  and 
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bi  the  «iiJojqneiit  of  Its  carefiilly-prepared  diet,  Is,  from  mistaken  mo- 
tires,  tnrned  into  the  field,  life  may  be  prolonged,  bnt  It  is  at  the  expense 
of  mnch  Hiilferiner,  with  the  almost  certain  risltatlon  of  ^sue  in  a 
rtnilent  form. 

The  earliest  b  jraptom  of  approaching  grease 
is  enlargement  of  the  legs,  accompanied  by  con- 
siderabte  heat  of  Uie  skin.  If  the  animals  be 
now  obserred,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  uneasy  in 
their  stalls ;  the  hinder  feet  ore  occasionally 
noisily  stamped  npon  the  pavement  Should 
the  hair  be  examined,  it  will  be  dtscoTered  loaded 
with  scnrf  abont  the  roots,  while  one  hind  foot 
will  be  freqnently  seen  employed  to  scratch  the 
back  of  the  opposite  leg. 

Shonid  these  indicationa  attract  no  attention,  ^  boui  ■ntnirmm  mn  lm 
the  haira  soon  begin  to  stand  on  end  or  to  pro-  Tmowm^S^amTiml^ 
ject  outward,  as  though  each  was  actaated  by  a  ""  "  ""^ 
separate  purpose,  and  each  desired  nothing  so  mnch  as  to  avoid  its  fel- 
lows. At  the  same  time,  the  part  begins  to  eznde  a  thick,  nnctnons 
moiatnre,  firom  which  the  disease  derives  its  name.  This  hangs  upon  all 
the  hairs  of  the  heel  in  heavy  drops.  It  is  an  offensive  secretion.  It 
emits  a  remarkably  pungent  and  a  very  peculiar  odor,  which,  onee 
•  inhaled,  is  never  afterward  to  be  forgotten. 

Shonid  no  regard  be  now  bestowed  upon  the  sufferer,  and  should  the 
horse  be  worked  on  despite  the  lameness  which  it  now  ezhlbita,  the  sldn 


swells,  while  cracks,  deep  and  wide,  appear  upon  the  inflamed  integument. 
The  lines  of  dirision  ulcerate,  sometimes  very  badly ;  a  thin,  discolored, 
and  unhealthy  pna  mingles  with  the  discharge ;  the  odor  grows  still  more 
abominable,  while  the  wretched  animal  becomes  yet  more  lame. 
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Shoald,  even  at  thia  period,  no  proper  remedjrbe  applied  to  check 
the  disease,  the  leg  enlarges.     Proud  flesh,  or  fungoid  graniilationi, 
■proDt  ttoia  the  linea  of  ulceration.     The  granalatiooB  grow  in  bnnche% 
aod  hare  a  ra^ed  Harface.     Often  the  massea  are 
of  great  size,  aod  shake,  as  though  about  to  Call, 
with  every  moveroeut  of  the  foot     The  points, 
trom  exposure,  become  diy  and  hard;  their  na- 
ture, from  that  of  fungoid  grannlatlons,  changes 
to  a  Bubstance  resembling  bom,  like  which,  thej 
are  without  sensation.     These  bonches  hare  beeu 
named  "  grapes,"  which  they  are  vulgarly  thought 
to  resemble.     The  likeness,  however,  is  very  di^ 
tant — the  one  being  pleasant  to  look  upon,  the 
other  forming  a  painful  and  disgnstiDg  spectacle. 
*^uii>  guu.  BOUT  However  insensitive  the  points  of  the  bunches 

^nr^um's^n.'^  iQAy  become,  the  limb  itself,  throughout  the  disor- 
der, possesses  a  morbid  sensibility.  The  gentlest 
touch  occBsiouB  exqnisite  torture,  and  the  animal  will  tremble  lest  the 
agony  should  be  repeated.  Upon  the  slightest  impression,  the  leg  is 
instantly  snatched  up,  nor  is  it  trusted  again  upon  the  earth  ontil  fatigue 
necessitates  rest  or  till  the  cause  of  snO'ering  has  departed.  Horses 
have  even  suppressed  their  urine,  lest  the  fluid,  splashing  upon  the  seat 
of  disease,  should  provoke  any  access  of  the  infliction.  Few  greasy* 
animals  ever  have  a  bed  under  them,  the  straw  of  which  might  arrest 
the  liquid  in  its  flight  Indeed,  such  a  luxury  might  save  them  from  one 
source  of  torture,  but  assuredly  wonld  start  up  another.  The  ends  of 
the  straw,  pricking  or  even  touching  the  disorder,  would  cause  such 
agony  as  must  occasion  the  animal  constantly  to  stand  in  terror. 
_  One  pecutiority,  witnessed  during  grease,  has  not  been  indicated  In 
the  above  illnstrations.  It  has  been  purposely  omitted,  because,  thon^ 
invariably  attendant  upon  the  disorder,  it  in  reality  forms  no  part  of  the 
malady,  being  only  a  sympathetic  eff'ect  The  cutis  is  continnons  with 
the  coronet  and  lamina,  which  secrete  the  outward  horn  of  the  hoo£ 
Any  disease  fixing  upon  the  one,  of  course  cannot  but  affect  the  other. 
The  irritation  which  involves  the  skin  of  the  leg,  therefore,  necessarily 
stimulates  the  growth  of  the  foot  The  hoof  of  a  greasy  leg,  from  this 
cause,  often  becomes  of  enormous  dimensions ;  bnt  this  peculiarity  has 
not  been  noticed,  because  it  was  desired  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
reader  fixed  wholly  upon  the  more  immediate  symptoms  of  the  loathsome 
affection. 

The  remedy  for  grease  is  simple  enough.     Indeed,  did  not  a  sense  of 
duty  oblige  it  to  be  resorted  to,  tiie  smell  would,  in  the  mtgority  of  per- 
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sons,  indnce  it  to  be  emj^loyed.  In  the  first  place,  clip  oflT  the  hair — ^if 
sny  remains  {o  be^nt  off.  The  natnral  protector  of  the  heels  now  can 
conserve  nothing.  It  can  only  heat  the  skin  and  retain  the  discharge. 
This  being  accomplished,  if  the  leg  merely  be  hot  and  scurfy,  have  it 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  curd  soap  and  warm  water.  Then  a  cloth, 
saturated  with  the  lotion  for  the  earliest  stage  of  grease^  should  be 
laid  upon  the  inflamed  integument.  This  should  be  removed  so  soon 
as  it  becomes  warm,  and  another,  also  dripping,  should  immediately 
supply  its  place.  Thus  a  wet,  cold  cloth  should  constantly  cover  the 
part  till  the  heat  is  destroyed,  or  at  all  events  is  greatly  mitigated. 

For  this  purpose,  two  men  are  required,  one  to  remove  and  the  other 
to  apply.  Four  old  cloths  will  be  necessary.  These,  when  removed, 
should  be  flung  over  a  line,  so  that  as  large  a  space  as  possible  may  be 
exposed  to  the  cooling  action  of  the  atmosphere.  There  is  nothing  so 
disagreeable  in  performing  this  office  as  might  at  first  appear.  The 
active  agent  of  the  lotion  is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and  deodorizer. 
The  first  cloth  removes  almost  all  the  fetor,  and  hanging  the  wrappers 
subsequently  over  the  line  effectually  purifies  the  atmosphere.  The 
part  being  reduced  to  a  comparatively  natural  temperature,  the  after- 
treatment  consists  in  renewing  the  cloths  so  often  as  the  heat  returns; 

r 

and  in  otherwise  moistening  the  limb  with  some  of  the  subjoined  lotion 
thrice  daily : — 

Lotion  for  the  earliest  stage  of  Cfrease. 

Animal  glycerin Half  a  pint. 

Chloride  of  sine Half  an  ounce. 

Water       Six  quarts. 

To  be  employed  after  the  manner  already  directed. 

When  the  cracks,  with  ulceration,  appear,  the  previous  lotion  is  too 
weak  to  be  of  much  service ;  but  the  same  treatment  must  be  adopted : 
only  one  of  Uie  lotions  subsequently  given  should  then  be  used : — 

Lotion  for  the  ulcerative  stage  of  Grease, 

Permanganate  of  potash  or  phosphoric  acid One  pint. 

Water Six  qaarts. 

Or— 

Ghloriddldf  zino One  ounce. 

Creosote Four  ounces. 

Strong  solution  of  oak  bark One  gaUon. 

Both  to  be  used  after  the  manner  of  the  previous  solution. 

Should  the  spurious  granulations  have  begun  to  sprout,  lose  no  time 
in  having  the  horse  cast.  Have  near  at  hand  a  small  pot,  with  a  char- 
QQsl  fire  beneath  it  Let  the  vessel  be  full  of  boiling  water.  TClthin 
the  fluid,  previous  to  the  casting,  insert  several  irons;  -then  Uirow  the 
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animal.  With  a  keen  knife  excise  the  extenial^bnneheB  of  proud  fledu 
As  each  lamp  is  removed,  mnch  bleeding  will  ensne^  therefore,  before 
using  the  knife  again,  take  an  iron  and  lay  it  flat  upon  the  raw  surfikce. 
Should  one  not  check  the  hemoriiiage,  retnm  the  first  to  the  saucepai 
and  appl  J  a  second.  It  is  necessary  to  operate  with  as  small  a  loss  of 
blood  as  possible;  for  horses  having  grease  are  always  old  and  detail* 
itated.  In  this  manner  proceed  till  all  the  external  growths  are  cut 
away.  Then  let  the  animal  rise.  Enough  has  been  suffered  for  one 
oceasion ;  more  agony  tiie  exhausted  system  of  the  animal  might  not 
sustain.  Besides,  with  every  attention  concerning  the  irons,  the  bleed- 
ing, generally,  will  not  permit  more  to  be  accomplished. 

One  thing  has  been  forgotten.  When  removing  the  fungoid  excre^ 
oences,  it  is  always  well,  for  the  comfort  of  the  operator,  to  have  the  leg 
previously  saturated  with  chloride  of  zinc;  also  to  have  a  man,  with  a 
sponge  and  a  qoart  of  the  solution,  ready  to  t>athe  the  limb  as  fresh  sur-^ 
faces  are  exposed.  Subsequently  wet  the  leg  frequently  with  the  lotion 
last  recommended. 

In  another  three  days  the  animal  may,  a  second  time,  be  cast  The 
operation  being  again  confined  to  the  crop  of  growths  which  on  the 
former  occasion  were  exposed ;  all  the  previous  directions  should  also 
be  strictly  carried  out  After  three  days  have  once  more  been  suffered 
to  elapse,  the  horse,  if  necessary,  should  be  thrown  for  the  last  time,  and 
the  knife  once  more  employed.  The  after*treatment  will  depend  much 
upon  circumstances.  If  the  ulceration  predominates,  employ  the  last 
lotion.  Should  the  granulations  appear  likely  to  grow,  make  use  of  the 
first  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc — only  it  should  be  double  the  streng^ 
which  was  originally  recommended.  When  both  ulceration  and  gpranu- 
lation  appear  equal,  the  first  and  last  lotions  may  be  alternated. 

Such  are  the  chief  remedies  necessary  for  the  cure  of  grease.  The 
other  measures  are :  the  removal  to  a  loose  box  thickly  bedded  with 
refuse  tan ;  the  food  should  be  liberal — old  beans  are  now  of  every  ser- 
vice ;  each  feed  of  oats  should  be  rendered  damp,  and  a  handful  of 
ground  oak-bark  ought  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  it.  For  medicine, 
those  excellent  tonic  and  alterative  drinks  may  be  thus  prepared,  and 
given  daily :-«  '  ^ 

Drink  for  Orease. 

liquor  arsenicalis One  onnce. 

Tinctare  of  the  muriate  of  iron  ....    One  ounce  and  a  half. 

Porter  or  stout One  quart. 

Mix,  and  give  one  pint  night  and  morning. 

Ciopped  roots,  speared  wheat,  hay  tea,  and  a'  little  cut  grass,  shouM 
it  be  in  season,  are  all  proper  in  this  disease.     At  the  same  timd,  walk 
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log  exercise  ia  tnnch  to  be  commended.  Motion  quickens  the  circnla- 
tion ;  but  in  grease  it  seems,  in  a  manner  which  is  not  nnderstood,  also 
to  allay  pain.  A  horse  haring  grease  will  be  led  ont  of  the  stable 
Umping  lame ;  but  after  an  hour's  exercise  it  may  retnm  walking  finnlj 
and  almost  sonndly.  After  cleanliness,  good  food  and  medicine,  nothing 
Ib  so  beneficial  to  grease  as  moderate  exercise. 

UALLEKDESa  AND  SALLENDERS. 
These  names  are  to  be  traced  to  no  derivation,  but  is  Uieir  atbitrary 
signification  they  denote  a  certain  condition  of  the  parta  sitnated  on  the 
poipts  of  principal  flexion  in  either  limb.  Hallenderi  appear  apou  the 
back  of  the  knee;  faUenden  are  located  in  front  of  the  hock.  Both, 
in  the  first  place,  are  ecnrfy  patches  exhibiting  a  roagbened  state  of  hair 
and  snggeating  considerable  irritability.  Either,  if  neglected,  will  degen* 
erate  into  a  troublesome  sor«  from  which  a  foal  discharge  will  issue. 


With  ordinary  care  they  neither  do  mnch  barm ;  bnt  are  rather  regarded 
.as  proofs  of  idleness  and  as  eyesores,  than  as  actual  diseases,  to  which 
iu^Kirtance  they  now  seldom  attEiin.  For  their  relief  It  is  esBCntial  to 
pay  Bcmpaloas  attention  to  cleanliness;  as,  when  the  coat  suffers  from 
neglect,  it  is  very  probable  the  same  cause  may  likewise  infinence  the 
constitntion.  Therefore,  always  begin  the  treatment  vith  the  tonio 
alterative  drinks  described  on  the  previous  page;  at  the  same  time 
applying  with  fHction  a  little  of  the  annexed  ointment  thrice  daily : — 
Ointment  fwr  Mallendera  and  Sallendere. 

Animal  glycerin       One  ounce. 

Uercurial  ointment      Two  drachms. 

Powdered  camphor       Two  drachms. 

SpemaceU One  onnee. 

Incorporate  all  thorongbly  together,  and  apply  aa  directed. 
When  the  scurf,  through  neglect,  degenerates  Into  a  sore,  treat  after 
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the  matner  Biibseqnentlj  advised  for  cracked  heels.  But  in  erery  case 
of  this  kind  always  be^  the  treatment  with  a  change  of  stable  attend- 
Mt;  tor  where  certain  diaeases  appear,  these  are  coDclusire  proof  that 
dnlj  JB  neglected.  No  Temonstrance,  do  chiding,  can  amend  the  habits 
of  the  groom,  who  has,  from  drink  or  other  indalgence,  lost  pride  in  the 
stable  over  which  he  should  reign  snpreme. 

CBACKED  BXBIB. 

This  is,  save  where  very  wrong-headed  measures  are  pnrsned,  the  affec- 
tioD  peculiar  to  the  cold  and  wet  months  of  the  jear.     £Ten  daring  the 
Inclement  weather  of  the  anmmer,  howerer,  the  horse  may,  if  badly  man- 
aged, exhibit  this  form  of  disease.     Shonld  the  hair,  which  nature  with 
kind  intention  placed  npon  the  fetlock,  be  ruthlessly  cut  away,  the  animal 
Is  thereby  rendered  liable  to  erooked  heels.     The  wet  very  rarely  pene- 
trates that  designed  defense.     When  it  does,  the  ample  covering  of  htur 
falling  over  the  skin  prevents  evaporation,  and  the 
moisture  rather  promotes  warmth  than  canses  any 
excess  of  cold.     The  dirt  of  ^e  road  always  lodges 
npon  the  surface  of  the  bur,  and  if  the  horsekeeper 
exercise  only  ordinary  care  itcan  never  soil  the  flesL 
The  liability  indnced  by  removal  of  the  natural 
covering  exemplifies  the  folly  of  those  practices 
which  have  lately  become  so  very  fashionable  as  at 
the  present  time  to  be  almost  universal.     But  there 
has  always  appeared  to  exist  in  the  human  mind  a 
restless  desire  to  improve  the  beauty  of  the  horse. 
Now  the  tail  has  been  docked ;  then  the  ears  have 
""SlcmdomSm."  *  ^^^^  ""'"    ^  short  spaco  prior  to  these  amend- 
ments, the  skin  was  tampered  with  to  produce  a  star, 
as  a  white  spot  npon  the  forehead  was  termed.     At  the  passing  hi^ 
almost  every  man  who  owns  a  horse  roust  have  the  body  clipped  or 
singed.     The  length  of  hair  is  given  in  this  climate  as  a  necessary  pro- 
vision.    \atnre  never  forms  uiything  witbont  its  nse ;  though  man  in 
his  ignorance  may  not  always  be  able  to  comprehend  her  Intention. 
Were  finer  coats  desired,  it  would  probably  be  wiser  to  obtain  them  by 
warming  the  stable,  increasing  the  clothing,  and  avoiding  those  long 
stagnations  dnring  which  the  animal  has  to  remain  motionless  before 
street  doors.    A  long  coat  is  a  defense  against  a  cold  winter ;  and  unlets 
man  provides  against  the  consequences  of  our  climate,  it  is  evidently 
fl^rantly  wrong  to  deprive  a  dumb  creature  of  the  protection  which 
natare  has  bestowed. 
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Shortening  the  coat,  if  anywhere  justifiable,  is  certainly  most  pardon- 
able among  banters.  Animals  used  for  this  porpose. always  have,  or 
ahonld  have,  plenty  of  attendance ;  these  creatures  also  are  mostly  re< 
quired  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter.  Removing  the  coat  cer 
tainly  does  stimulate  the  body.  The  horse  assuredly  is  capable  of  greater 
exertion  immediately  after  the  deprivation.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
a  greater  susceptibility  to  disease  is  engendered,  and  often  the  deprived 
animal  falls  a  victim  to  man's  fancy,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and 
attention  which  the  hunting-stable  can  command.  A  burst  and  then  a 
check,  when  a  piercing  wind  blows  from  the  northeast,  invariably  pro- 
duces sad  effects  among  the  horses,  especially  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season.  A  gentleman  who  prizes  the  animal  he  rides  should  take 
it  to  '*  the  meet "  undipped ;  and,  perhaps,  should  the  run  be  long,  the 
quadruped  may  hold  a  better  place  at  the  death  than  horses  adorned, 
after  the  prevailing  fashion. 

The  folly  of  the  custom  is  shown  in  the  animals  attached  to  London 
yehicles.  These  horses  are  mostly  wanted  for  spring  service.  The 
stimulant  of  the  autumn  is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  debility  during  the 
spring.  The  coat  is  shed  the  later  because  of  the  previous  deprivation. 
When  the  summer  hair  is  growing,  the  creature  presents  a  very  uneven 
and  ragged  appearance  in  consequence  of  the  points  of  the  new  and  the 
roots  of  the  old  coat  being  of  oppos^e  colors.  The  gentleman  who, 
therefore,  has  his  nag  and  carriage  horses  shorn  pf  their  natural  cover- 
ings at  the  time  when  hunters  are  thrown  up,  beholds  the  objects  of  his 
pride  deficient  in  animation  and  beggarly  in  aspect,  while  the  animal 
that  has  been  allowed  to  wear  its  native  garments  dashes  past  him  in 
all  the  briskness  of  the  season  and  the  smartness  of  new  apparel. 

The  question  of  clipping  and  of  singeing  is  simply  this.  Do  you 
require  your  servant's  services  all  the  year  round,  or  do  you  want  its 
utmost  exertions  for  a  comparatively  short  space  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  removal  of  the  outer  hair;  and,  at  how  great  a  hazard  are  you 
prepared  to  purchase  your  wish  1 

Were  the  legs  of  horses  allowed  to  retain  that  adornment  which 
nature  gave,  and  were  the  parts  not  shorn  of  their  shaggy  beauty-* 
were  men  not  inclined  to  confound  the  different  breeds  of  horses,  and, 
because  the  thorough-bred  has  clean  legs,  to  imagine  the  cart-horse  can 
be  artificially  made  to  display  members  equally  fine — were  masters  more 
resolute  in  resisting  the  selfish  suggestions  of  lazy  grooms,  who  love  to 
have  the  bushy  heels  clipped — were  the  stable-keeper  not  afraid  of  doing 
his  duty,  but  would  go  down  upon  his  knees  and  rub  the  fetlocks  dry» 
instead  of  drenching  them  with  water,  and  then  leaving  them  to  chap  in 
moisture  and  in  cold, — were  these  things  attended  to,  there  is  no  reason 
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why  cracked  heels  should  not  speedily  become  a  thing  which  has  been, 
but  no  longer  is. 

Howerer,  if  animals  are  exposed  throughout  the  wintry  season,  under 
the  pretense  of  being  placed  in  a  straw-yard,  l^e  proprietor  mast  expect 
to  take  the  creatures  up  with  some  defect.  The  worst  case  of  cracked 
heels  the  author  ever  looked  upon,  was  produced  after  the  last-men- 
tioned method ;  the  skin  was  much  thickened  and  deeply  marked  by  Us* 
sures.  In  places  it  had  sloughed,  and  where  the  integument  was  abmnt 
fearfully  dqep  ulceration  was  established.  Fortunately,  the  absorbing 
process  had  reached  none  of  those  important  structures  which  are  situ- 
ated about  the  heel  of  the  horse;  and  the  animal,  after  lengthened 
treatment,  was  cured. 

For  cracked  heels,  if  bad,  the  animal  must  rest,  at  all  events  till  the 
parts  are  improred.  When  slight,  always  wash  them  with  tepid  water 
and  mild  soap,  upon  the  animal's  return  to  the  stable ;  dry  them  thoroughly 
with  a  soft  leather;  then  damp  them  with  the  following: — 

Wash  for  Cracked  Heels, 

Animal  glycerin Half  a  pint. 

Chloride  of  zinc •    •    •    Two  drachms. 

8trong  solution  of  oak-bark One  pint. 

Dissolve  the  zinc  in  water,  then  mix,  and  use  thrice  daily. 

Should  sloughing  and  ulceration  have  commenced,  that  condition 
claims  the  first  attention  as  being  the  most  dangerous. 

Forbear  all  exercise  while  such  a  state  exists.  Throw  up  the  animal. 
Allow  it  to  rest  in  the  stable.  Give  a  few  bran  mashes  or  a  little  cut 
grass  to  open  the  bowels ;  but  do  not  take  the  horse  out  even  for  exer- 
cise while  ^uch  an  unhealthy  action  is  in  existence.  Ulceration  is  too 
dangerous  and  morbid  a  process  not  to  be  treated  with  every  consider- 
ation ;  and  it  is  far  too  irritable  and  painful  a  state  not  to  necessitate 
perfect  inaction  for  its  relief.     Apply  the  following  to  the  heels : — 

Wash  for  Ulcerated  Cracked  Heels. 

Animal  glycerin  or  phosphoric  acid Two  ounces. 

Permanganate  of  potash  or  creosote     ....  Half  an  ounce. 

'  Water Three  ounces. 

Mix,  and  apply  six  times  daily. 

Upon  the  ulceration  being  arrested,  the  jast  prescription  may  be  dis* 
carded,  and  the  former  recipe  resorted  to ;  with  these,  however,  it  is 
always  well  to  attend  to  the  constitution.  A  drink,  each  day,  composed 
of  liquor  arsenicalis,  half  an  ounce ;  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,  one 
ounce;  water,  half  a  pint,  should  be  given  every  night  This  compo* 
sition  has  been  often  recommended,  but  the  author  knows  of  none  which 
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is  more  beneficially  tonic  to  the  general  system,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  acts  so  directly  npon  the  skin. 

Stablemeh  are  fond  of  nrging  varioas  ezcoses  to  hide  their  disincli- 
nation for  exertion.  Thns  it  is  common  for  snch  people  to  assert  that 
the  horse's  heels  cracked  while  the  animal  was  out  on  a  cold,  a  wet,  or 
a  windy  day :  this  is  nonsense.  Stablemen,  of  course,  do  not  desire  the 
creatures  which  they  look  after  to  be  exposed  to  that  soil  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  remove ;  bat  nature,  that  ordained  the  climate,  formed  the 
animal  to  endure  it 

Were  not  the  heels  clipped,  nothing  short  of  extreme  stable  neglect 
could  occasion  those  parts  to  crack.  If  the  hair  is  removed,  nothing  but 
excessive  good  fortune  will  prevent  this  affection.  The  groom  in  the 
last  case  is  not  to  blame,  should  the  heels  become  sore.  However,  the 
Aest  method  of  avoiding  this  affection,  where  the  hair  is  cut  short, 
experience  has  projed  to  be  the  following :  Upon  return  to  the  stable, 
wash  the  feet  scrupulously  clean  with  cold  water;  then  dry  them  thor- 
oughly. Use  several  cloths  to  effect  the  latter  pi^rpose,  and  do  not 
relinquish  the  object  while  the  slightest  moisture  remains ;  nor  cease  to 
rub  them  until  the  parts  are  in  a  glow.  Subsequently,  smear  over  the 
heels  a  little  glycerin;  but  even  this  will  not  in  every  instance  prevent 
the  affection.  No  care  can  render  safe  that  which  human  folly  has  ex- 
posed. 


CHAPTER  XL 

gpSOJpiO  DISKABEB THEIB  VARIETIBS  AND  TBEIH  TaXATUEMT. 

BROEEH  WIND. 

Broken  wind  in  the  horae  ftpproaclies  veiy  Dearly  to  dry  asthma  in 
the  hamaii  being.  Man,  however,  can  snlt  his  work  to  his  capabilities ; 
bnt  all  horses  hare  only  one  elnployment,  which,  to  be  enre,  may  differ 


in  its  intenuty ;  still,  the  most  afflicted  animal  always  has  to  perform  the 
seTereat  kind  of  draught.  Let  any  person  propose  that  indiridnals 
having  dry  asthma  should  pnll  loaded  tracks,  to  earn  their  bread  or  to 
purchase  a  right  to  lire ;  the  croelty  of  such  a  proposition  would  be 
apparent  to  the  dullest  sense.  Yet  is  it  the  horse's  doom  that,  no  matter 
with  what  disease  it  may  be  afflicted,  the  animal  mnat  work  or  die.  Old 
or  sick,  weak  or  disabled,  still  the  body's  toil  mnst  earn  the  creatnre's 
food  and  the  master's  profit.  Spasm  or  agony  can  excuse  no  pause  ;  let 
the  safferer  even  slacken  the  space  sufficiently  to  mitigate  in  some  degree 
the  pangs  it  endures,  and  the  long  whip,  aided  by  the  harsh  voice  of  the 
driver,  will  nrge  the  flagging  cripple  onward.  The  horse  has  no  words 
to  plead  with ;  the  signs  of  ita  distress  are  not  understood ;  the  law 
(254) 
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which  assames  to  protect  it  is  a  delnsion ;  the  animal  is  given  up,  help- 
less, friendless,  and  onpitied,  to  the  almost  unrestrained  barbarity  of  its 
master.  It  is  bom  doomed  to  liye  in  solitnde,  to  wear  its  life  ont  onder 
the  goad,  and  to  yield  up  existence  in  a  knacker's  yard. 

"  Broken  wind  "  is  a  sad  affliction ;  it  is  the  more  sad  because  no  men 
but  the  yery  careless  or  the  very  poor  will  keep  an  animal  thus  diseased. 
The  author  has  known  it  to  be  a  frequent  reason  given  by  the  better 
class  of  horse  proprietors  for  having  the  life  destroyed ;  which  decision 
may  have  been  quickened  by  the  fiM^t  that  the  horse  is  generally  old 
before  this  disease  appears.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  there  is 
no  recorded  instance  of  a  colt  having  ''broken  wind."  The  malady  is 
usually  witnessed  after  the  adult  age  has  been  attained,  or  during  the 
latter  period  of  life,  whether  the  affection  has  been  naturally  induced  or 
aggravated  by  the  cruelty  of  man. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  produced  suddenly;  thus  a  man  has  been 
reported  to  have  ridden  an  untrained  horse  after  the  hounds,  and  so  have 
provoked  the  disorder.  Another  is  asserted  to  have  galloped  a  nag  with 
a  stomach  loaded  either  with  food  or  water,  and  thus  to  have  broken  the  ., 
wind.  Doubtless  the  seeds  of  the  disorder  may  by  either  process  have 
been  sown ;  but  that  the  disease  was  fully  developed  after  either  incident, 
is  more  than  doubtful. 

The  seat  of  this  affliction  is  not  confined  to  any  one  organ ;  its  ravage'^ 
is  universal.  No  part  escapes;  that  the  entire  animal  economy  can 
change  all  at  once,  like  a  trick  in  a  Christmas  pantomime,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  has  yet  to  be  established.  The  malady  is  most  general 
among  the  agricultural  districts ;  the  farmer's  poor  team,  in  many  parts 
of  England,  seldom  tastes  much  of  that  which  can  be  taken  to  market. 
Cut  grass  constitutes  its  chief  summer  food ;  the  coat  is  rarely  groomed ; 
the  stable  often  left  open,  and  only  cleaned  when  manure  is  wanted. 
During  tha  winter  months  the  animals  have  to  luxuriate  in  the  straw- 
yard  ;  the  body's  abuse,  in  such  horses,  may  readily  lead  to  the  body's 
degeneration.  Green-meat  will  not  support  the  strength,  though  upon 
it  the  life  may  be  sustained.  The  occupiers  of  the  soil  would  find  it  to 
their  account,  could  the  class  be  brought  to  bestow  a  little  more  atten- 
tion upon  their  living  property.  The  years  of  labor  would  be  prolonged, 
and  the  activity  of  the  laborer  be  quickened ;  fewer  horses  need  then  be 
kept,  and  the  anxieties  of  th^  farmer  would  be  lightened.  Agricultural 
teams  would  not  then  be  encountered  slowly  creeping  along  the  high- 
way, and  sleeping  as  they  journeyed.  Care  naturally  begets  pride,  and 
worth  generally  resides  where  pride  is  exhibited.  Increased  value  would 
reward  the  farmer,  whose  animals  would  not  then  so  often  present  the 
spectacle  of  horses  doing  slow  work,  being  touched  in  the  wind. 
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Broken  wind  is  eWdoitly  a  disorder  of  alow  and  of  fong  growth ;  any 
abase  may  lay  the  fooodation  of  sach  an  afiUctioa.  Where  abuse  of  life 
is  possiblei  there  folly  is  too  often  habitual ;  thus  repetition  may  hasten 
the  deyeloinnent  of  broken  ?rlnd,  but  no  one  act  could  provoke  so 
lamentable  a  consequence. 

There  is  some  dispute  whether  broken  wind  originates  in  the  stom* 
ach  or  in  the  lungs.  The  mass  of  eyidence  wonld  favor  the  opinion  that 
originally  it  was  a  disease  of  the  digestive  organs ;  but,  as  the  disorder 
proceeds,  all  parts  of  the  body  appear  to  be  involved. 

The  symptoms  of  broken  wind  are  a  short,  dry  cough,  which  is 
described  as  "hacking,^^  and  which  may  be  readily  imitated  by  any 
person  making  a  coughing  noise  while  he  withholds  from  enlarging  the 
mouth,  moving  the  lips,  or  employing  the  tongue,  but  at  the  same  time 
endeavoring  to  pronounce  the  word  "hack." 

The  cough  arises  from  irritability  of  the  larynx,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  which  is  directly  continuous  with  that  proper  to  the  lungs,  and  is 
joined  to  that  of  the  stomach,  any  disease  of  which  organ  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  cough. 

The  appetite  is  ravenously  and  unscrupulously  morbid ;  the  thirst  is 
insatiable ;  the  flatus  is  most  abundant ;  the  dung  is  but  half  digested; 
the  abdomen  is  pendulous ;  the  coat  is  ragged,  and  the  general  aspect 
Is  dejected. 

The  leading  symptom,  or  that  which  is  looked  for  as  indicative  of 
broken  wind,  is  found  Ih  the  breathing.  Respiration  is  accomplished  by 
a  triple  effort:  inhalation  is  quick  and  single,  expiration  is  slow  and 
double.  The  air  is  drawu  upon  the  lungs  as  by  a  gasp.  This  being 
quickly  accomplished,  the  ribs  commence  to  expel  the  vapor,  and  move 
laboriously  to  their  utmost  extent  without  being  able  to  effect  the  pur* 
pose*  The  movement  of  the  chest  and  the  inhalation  are  counted  as 
two  efforts.  Then  ensues  the  third.  The  abdomen  begins  tp  rise,  with 
an  evident  desire  to  aid  in  emptying  the  lungs  by  driving  forward  the 
diaphragm,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  thorax.  These 
two  last  efforts  are  comparatively  laborious ;  but  the  douUe  effort  is  only 
partially  completed  before  a  sense  of  suffocation  forces  the  animal  to 
gasp  once  more  for  breath. 

There  certainly  are  several  circumstances  which  favor  the  opinion  that 
broken  wind  is  a  disease  of  the  digestive  organs.  In  the  first  place,  the 
great  majority  of  broken- winded  horses  are  to  be  found  in  those  staUes 
where  the  animals  are  badly  fed ;  moreover,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a 
gentleman  to  turn  his  neg  out  to  grass,  or  into  the  straw-yard,  and  to 
take  it  up  broken  winded.  Then,  ag^n,  low  dealers,  who  fireqoent  fain 
and  pubUc  houses,  have  a  method  of  what  they  term  *'  setting  broken 
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;''  this  consists  in  ponring  into  the  stomach  TArions  substances 
which  cause  the  indicative  symptom  of  the  disease  to  be  for  a  time  con- 
oealed*  Orease,  tar,  shot,  and  many  filths  are  used  for  this  purpose — 
anything  which  seems  to  induce  nausea  appears  capable  of  producing 
such  afk  effect.  These  things  may  conceal,  but  they  cannot  destroy,  the 
characteristic  cough;  a  copious  draught  of  cold  water,  by  refreshing 
the  stomach,  will  induce  the  restoration  of  all  those  signs  natural  to  the 
disorder. 

Formerly  there  was  very  generally  accepted  a  supposed  cure  for 
broken  wind.  The  flatus  is  one  of  the  most  marked  aud  troublesome 
symptoms  of  the  disease;  that,  when  coaches  had  possession  of  the 
roads,  rendered  a  broken-winded  animal  unsuited  to  ran  in  such  vehicles* 
To  master  the  objection,  and  also,  by  relieving  the  intestines,  to  enable 
the  broken-winded  horse  to  live  through  the  pace,  a  hole  was  bored  into 
the  rectum  f^om  without  by  means  of  a  heated  iron ;  into  this  hole  a  leaden 
tube  was  inserted,  and  by  that  the  flatus  found  egress  without  the  outside 
passenger  being  unpleasantly  aware  of  its  perpetual  escape. 

For  broken  wind,  prevention  is  far  more  easy  than  cure;  in  fact, 
the  utmost  which  science  can  at  present  accomplish  is  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress. To  effect  this,  water  should  be  given  only  at  stated  times,  and 
never  immediately  before  work.  Foui;  half  pails  may  be  allowed  each 
four  and  twenty  hours;  one  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  another  the 
last  thing  at  night,  and  the  other  two  at  convenient  times  during  the 
day.  Into  every  drink  of  water  it  is  likewise  well  to  mingle  half  an 
ounce  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  or  half  a  drachm  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 

Besides  this  allow  oats  and  beans,  five  feeds  each  day,  with  only  five 
pounds  of  hay;  two  pounds  in  the  morning,  when  being  dressed,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  rack  at  night.  Crush  the  oats  and  beans ;  thoroughly 
damp  all  the  food  before  it  is  presented  to  the  horse,  and  also  scald  the 
com.  • 

Remove  all  bed  by  day,  and  muzzle  when  littered  down  for  the  night. 
Place>a  lump  of  rock-salt  at  one  end  of  the  manger,  and  at  the  other 
put  a  block  of  chalk. 

Such  is  the  little  science  can  propose  for  the  alleviation  of  an  incapaci- 
tating disorder.  All  other  recommendations  rather  concern  the  owner 
iliaa  the  stable.  A  horse  thus  afflicted  should  never  be  pushed  hard  or 
called  upon  for  any  extraordinary  exertion.  Fatigue,  when  severe, 
ia  apt  to  provoke  alarming  spasm;  a  spectacle  which  the  author  once 
witnessed,  of  an  animal  which  had  journeyed  far,  pulling  a  heavy  load, 
fa  represented  at  the  head  of  this  article*  The  horse  had  only  paused 
while  the  carter  t6ok  his  beer,  and  had  received  nothing  but  hay  upon 

11 
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the  road.     It  had  trareled  all  night,  and  It  waa  ttill  in  die  chains  when 
the  writer  beheld  it  on  the  afternoon  of  die  sncceeding  day. 

After  death,  the  body  vhich  haa  anffered  from  the  diaease  declarea  the 
ravage  of  the  malady.  The  Innga  are  larger  than  nanal,  and  alwajs 
pallid ;  email  bladders  containing  gaa  are  npon  their  anrface,  and  when 
taken  from  their  cavity  the  organe  do  not  collapse  as  do  the  heathy 
Innga,  nor  can  the  air  by  compresBion  be  entirely  drivBo  forth.  Tha 
band  being  forced  npon  the  surface  elicita  crepitation,  or  provokes  a 
crackling  soand,  induced  by  the  vapor  passing  ont  of  one  cell  into 
another;  for  broken  wind  canses  the  terminations  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  to  give  way  or  to  freely  commanicate  one  with  another.  Now,  it 
is  within  these  air-cells  that  the  blood  absorbs  the  oxygen  from  tha 
inhaled  atmosphere,  and  pnriGes  itself  by  yielding  np  carbonic  acid. 
How  mnch  mnst  the  dCBtmction  of  their  integrity,  therefore,  affect  th« 
entire  body  I  Impnre  blood  cannot  nonrish  a  healthy  life ;  and  the 
reader,  after  the  above  explanation,  will  easily  acconnt  for  the  ragged 
'  and  dejected  aspect  of  the  horse  with  broken  wind. 

The  diaphragm  is  also  disintegrated ;  the  fibers  of  its  tendinous  por- 
tion  are  separated.  The  stomach  is  distended  and  thin ;  the  bowela  are 
enlarged  and  blown  ont  with  gas ;  the  mnscle  of  the  anas  is  flaccid ;  the 
visible  mncons  membranes  are  <tf  an  nnhealthy  tint ;  the  lining  of  the 
windpipe  and  the  bronchial  tnbea  is  greatly  thickened ;  the  mnscles  are 
Boft  and  deficient  in  color;  and,  where  fat  should  have  been,  is  only 
fonnd  a  gelatinons  flnid. 

Having  related  the  living  and  the  mnrUd  changes  which  characteriie 
the  malady,  it  remains  now  to  inform  the  reader  how  so  terrible  a  aconrge 
may  be  avoided.     The  horse  is  so  valnable  a 
helpmate  that  it  merits,  for  its  own  sak^ 
man's  greatest  care.     Never,  for  any  reason, 
therefore,  drive  the  animal  &om  the  shelter 
of  the  stable  to  the  exposnre  of  the  field; 
never  tnm  the  steed  which  haa  thriven  npon 
{prepared  food  to  the  starvation  of  i^  "nm 
at  grass,"  or  rankness  of  the  "straw-yard." 
Never,  for  cheapness,  buy  damaged  proven- 
der;   never  load  a  famishing  stomach;   he 
generona  in  all  provision  for  those  creatnrce 
"* "mSSKwrnHnnSI '"""'    which  devote  their  lives  to  yoar  aervica. 
Never,  where  each  a  thing  is  poaaible,  pei^ 
mit  the  groom  to  ride  or  exercise  the  n^  ont  of  yonr  sight     Be  very 
attentive  that  the  times  of  watering  are  rigidly  observed.     If'ever  nSer 
an  animal  to  qnit  the  stable  soon  ^fter  it  has  drank  or  eaten.     Be  very 
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ftttentiT«  to  aU  coi^ItB ;  acenstom  jonnelf  to  the  Bound  of  the  healthj 
horse's  windpipo,  that  when  the  slighteBt  cb^ge  of  noise  indicates  the 
■malleBt  change  of  Btrnctnre,  yon  may  be  prepared  to  recognize  and  to 
meet  the  enemy  before  diBease  has  had  time  to  fix  upon  the  membrane. 

Haring  laid  down  the  above  mles,  it.  may,  to  the  ignorant,  appear 
that  every  possible  movement  of  the  proprietor  has  been  interfered  with; 
that,  in  &ct,  the  horse  owner  has  been  left  no  freedom  of  action.  To 
the  informed,  however,  it  will  seem  that  nothing  more  than  every  gentlo- 
man  shonld  obaerre  has  been  proposed ;  and  the  borsemaQ  will  smile 
when  he  learns  that  by  Bnch  trivial  mattere  can  so  heavy  an  affliction  aa 
broken  wind  be  avoided. 


MELANOSIS. 

A  quantity  of  black  deposit,  accamnlated  is  large  quantities  upon  ~ 
certain  parts  of  the  ^me,  and  contained  within  a 
increased  amount  of  cellular  tissne,  conatitutea  this  i 
disease.  At  an  early  period  swellings  may  be 
detected  externally;  they  may  be  as  small  aa  a 
millet-seed,  or  as  large  round  as  a  plate.  These 
may  remain  dormant  for  years,  or,  if  cnt  ihto  before 
they  start  into  activity,  are  almost  white,  and  very 
glistening  in  parts,  tnnch  resembliug  cartilage.         ' 

As  time  progresses,  however,  all  the  white  disap- 
pears, and  its  place  is  filled  by  a  material  not  nulike 
lamp-black  when  thoroughly  Incorporated  with  water.     These  growths 
iocreaae  both  in  number  and  in  size.     Should  one  be  out  into  after  it  is 


fblly  matured,  an  inky  fluid  follows  the  knife.  The  disease  Is  not  con* 
lined  simply  to  external  tumors;  the  coverings  to  nerves,  the  coats  of 
arteries,  and  the  recesses  of  the  closest  bones,  are  each  found  to  bear 
minute  evidences  of  a  melanotic  tendency.  The  deposit,  however,  seems 
principally  to  attack  the  internal  organs.  The  interior  of  the  sheath  is 
not  un&equently  clogged  to  that  degree  which  forbida  the  passage  of  the 
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natnral  Mnisdioii ;  while  the  preoeding  engrttring-  of  a  loaded  spleen  bj 
no  meauB  represents  an  extreme  case. 

A  tumor  ehonld  be  admirably  placed  for  operation,  and  its  remoral 
sbonld  be  almost  iniperatiTe,  before  the  anrgeon  presomes  to  meddU 
with  it  As  a  general  rule,  the  best  treatment  tot  mriajLOtii  is  to  let 
it  alone.  Onr  present  knowledge  points  to  no  medicine  which  can  pre- 
vent or  diverse  such  deposits,  and  the  tnmors  appear  to  resent  the 
slighteet  interference.  The  integritf  of  one  Swelling  being,  riolated 
seems  to  start  oCf  the  disease  with  enraged  intensitj.  If  let  aloae^ 
melanosis  ma;  exist  for  years,  and  canae  little  Inoonrenience  to  tfae 
body  in  which  it  resides.  The  horse  ia,  by  ita  daily  service,  expoaed  to 
varions  accidents.  The  large  maijority  of  the  tribe  perish  before  their 
jonth  has  passed.  The  animal  may,  therefore,  cease  to  lire  by  other 
causes  than  disease,  or  die  before  disease  haa  become  formidable.  Bnt 
Irritate  the  system  by  employment  of  the  knife,  and  a  lamentable  malady 
may  speedily  render  the  knacker's  office  an  act  of  charity. 

Above  all,  let  the  master  not  permit  any  man  to  blister,  seton,  rowel, 
fire,  stimnlate,  or  slongh  out  the  tnmor;  snch  deeds  are  cmel  folly. 
Bleeding  is  worse  than  useless.  Purging  weakens  the  body  which  dis- 
ease is  sapping.  All  medicines  used  in  ignorance  are  probable  hazards. 
Let  snch  things,  therefore,  be  discarded ;  bnt  if  something  mnst  be  done, 
let  tbe  animal  have  daily  an  eight-ounce  dose  of  any  bland  vegetable 
oil.  Some  linseed  may  likewise  be  mingled  with  the  com,  or  a  decoction 
of  the  whole  linseed  may  be  presented  as  drink  before  the  seeds  them- 
selves are  given  with  the  oats. 

It  is  bnt  natnral  to  connect  melanosis  with  the  changed  aspect  of  the 


skin.     A  yon&g  gray  horse  seems  to  be  exempt;  bnt  aa  the  dark  bur* 
disappear  from  the  coat,  Ad  the  anim^  with  age  turns  white,  a  black 
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deposit  .iKseomiilateB  upon  yariong  parts,  of  ihe  body.  Oreatures  of  other 
eolors  are  not  liabio  to  so  terrible  a  sooar^e;  and  seeing  that  the  disease 
is  in  some  manner  connected  with  a  change  in  the  skin,  probably  some 
attention  to  the  integnmental  coyering  might  be  of  serrioe. 

AUnse  of  the  cnrry^comb  should  be  forbidden.  The  dressing  should 
be  long  continnedy  only  with  ^e  bmsh^  bat  it  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
be  too  gentle.  Twice  a  'week*  the  body  should  be  anointed  with  the 
following: — 

Animal  glycerin  ...*.; One  part. 

Bose^water Two  parts. 

A  brash-  should  be  moistened  wil^  the  liquid,  and  the  hair  of  the  body 
should  be  rendered  thoroughly  damp,  not  wet,  with  the  fluid.  The  after- 
dressing  should  consist  In  the  long  employment  of  the  brush,  so  as.  to 
carry  the  glycerin  fh>m  the  hair  uid  ta  lodge  it  upon  the  cuticle. 

Qlycerm  has  the  peculiar  prc^rty  of  destroying  scurf;  therefore,  if 
glycerin  be  used,  the  currycomb  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  likewise 
renders  soft  and  moist  the  cuticle,  which  inyariably  becomes  harsh  and 
dry  with  age.  Acting  thus,  it  will,  in  the  human  subject,  so  far  restore 
the  color  to  the  hair  as  to  conceal  the  presence  of  the  gray  or  white  ones 
common  to  adyancing  years.  The  effect  on  one  animal  argues  fayorably 
for  its  action  in  another  direction* 

A  dappled  gray  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  coyering  in  which  boun- 
teous nature  could  inyest  a  graceful  body.  Creatures  so  clothed  are 
usually  the  fayorites  of  their  owners,  as  well  as  generally  the  pets  of  the 
stable.  Therefore  the  author  may  assert  there  are  more  than  a  few 
horse  proprietors  who  would  not  bestow  a  thought  upon  any  expense 
which  could  secure  to  them  the  seryices  of  their  much-prized  steeds: 

When  melanosis  threatens,  a  tumor  no  larger  than  an  egg  generally 
appears  upon  some  part  of  the  body.  It  may  show  on  ai^  locality.  It 
has  no  fixed  abode.  It  is  hard  to  the  touch,  and  apparently  deyoid  of 
sensibility.  In  this  state  the  disease  may  remain  for  one,  or  it  may 
continue  stationary  for  six,  years.  When  the  next  and  the  more  aotiye 
stage  commences,  the  tumor  suddenly  enlarges.  It  becomes  soft  in 
places,  and  will  fluctuate  under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  The  horse, 
at  the  same  time,  grows  slothful.  The  tumor,  which  preyiously  seemed 
in  no  way  to  affect  the  animal,  by  its  enlargement  marks  the  departure 
of  all  spirit.  This  sluggishness  rapidly  increases  till  the  poorest  owner 
becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  perpetual  use  of  the  goad. 

The  body,  when  opened,  generally  displays  a  condition  which,  from 
the  outward  signs,  was  &r  from  expected.  The  internal  organs  are 
coyered  with  tumors.    Numberless  morbid  growths,  of  yarious  dimen- 
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aiouR  and  in  eTa7  stage  of  derelopment,  crowd  upon  enry  put    Tht»» 

readilf  account  for  that  diaincliiiation  to  move  wMch  charact«rixfld  the 

latter  days  of  existence. 
There  is  one  test  for  melanosis  which  does  not  invariablj  meet  with 

a  reaponse,  bat  which,  when  ancceasfdl,  seldom  deceives.  This  is  a  pim- 
ple near  to  the  root  of  the  dock;  it  is  Terjr 
rarely  of  m'agnitnde ;  there  may  only  be  one  or 
there  may  be  several,  and  the  largest  may  not 
exceed  the  dimenuons  of  half  a  pea.  When, 
however,  snch  an  indicatiou  can  be  detected 
npon  a  gray  horse  which  is  tnming  white,  the 
evidence  is  almost  conclnsive.  The  anthor  does 
not  Icnow  an  instance,  where  it  has  suggested 
the  presence  of  melanobis,  that  tbt  post-mortem 
■xranwa  or  uluhb.       examination  has  contradicted  the  indication. 

With  regard  to  the  nltimate  termination  of 

this  disorder,  the  anthor  has  no  experience.     Horses  thus  affected  are 

always  slaughtered  when  the  second  stage  interferes  with  their  utility ; 

bnt,  judging  from  the  similarity  of  the  disease  in  man  and  in  tfae  animal, 

it  is  conjectured  the  last  stage  in  each  would  be  alike. 

WATER  FABCT. 

Water  farey,  like  so  many  equine  disorders,  is  the  offspring;  of  weak- 
ness. Man,  having  a  servant  willing  to  work  and  incapable  of  complain- 
ing, too  often  proportions  the  toil  only  to  the  master's  desire  or  the 
master's  convenience.  -Uaoy  horses — which  perform  slow  labor — are  in 
harness  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  four  and  twenty ;  their  rest  is  while 
the  carter  drinks,  eats,  and  sleeps.  No,  not  even  can  they  enjoy  snch 
brief  respite  oa  is  afforded  by  avarice  to  the  laboring  fellow-being ;  often 
is  one  of  the  drivers  seen  aonudly  sleeping  on  the  top  of  the  load  which 
the  stiff  and  Jaded  animals  are  compelled  to  draw.  Thns  the  horse's 
toil  is  almost  constant ;  wagoners  are  well  aware  that  many  horaea  sleep 
while  in  the  shafts  or  in  the  chains.  Overcome  by  fatigae,  the  animals 
doze,  bnt  continue  to  walk  and  to  pull  the  burden  onward.  Who,  know- 
ing snch  a  fact,  can  wander  that  a  living  frame  thns  abused  should  often 
bow  beneath  its  yoke,  and,  through  death,  set  torture  at  defiance  t 

Water  farcy  is  a  warning  which  nature  gives  to  human  selfishoess; 
it  is,  when  rightly  viewed,  an  intimation  that,  if  t&e  owner  does  not  nsa 
the  life  intrusted  to  him  more  gently,  the  common  parent  will  speedily 
ta^e  the  anfferer  to  its  rest  The  complaint  proceeds  from  debility; 
ihoold  the  cause  of  exhaustion  be  continned,  the  affection  soon  changes 
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Its  cliancter.  Wftter  ttavj  ia  dropajr  of  one  hind  leg ;  verj  rarel;  does 
the  malady  inroWe  two  memben.  Sacli  is  the  form  of  the  admonition ; 
bnt  the  labor  undiminiBhed,  or  the  drops;  removed  bj  mesna  of  coarse 
and  drastic  medicines,  the  local  affection  speedily  becomes  a  constitn- 
ttonsl  disorder ;  and  trae  farcy  releases  .an  ill-used  bIats  from  custody 
of  the  tyrant  who  hM  abased  his  power. 

Horses  that  are  liable  fo  wat«r  farcy  are  moatly  of  the  heavy  breed, 
or  are  animals  which  perform  alow  work.  It  Is  nsnal,  on  a  Saturday 
night,  for  the  driver  to  thro.w  mach  provender  before  snch  creatures,  and 
then  to  lock  the  stable  door,  satisfied  he  has  discharged  his  duty. 

Often  he  does  not  visit  them  on  the  Sonday;  the  creatares  pass  "the 
best  of  all  the  seven"  confined  in  a  close  atmosphere,  and  eating  food 
which  they  have  contaminated  by  breathing  npon.     The  man  observea 
the  day  of  rest  himself,  and  takes  his  ease ;  for  tiie  "  bmtes"  he  haa 
heaped  np  rack  and  man- 
ger— so  they  have  to  eat ; 
what  more  can  dnmb  an- 
imals   require  7      Upon 
(^ening  the  door  on  Mon- 
day morning,  he  may  see 
one  horse  with  a  swollen 
leg.    Thedmdge  general- 
ly, not  invariably,  ia  lame,, 
and  holds  the   enlarged 
member  in  the  air;   the 
eoat  stares ;  the  aspect  is 
dull ;    and  mnch  of  the 
•bnndance     which     was 
placed  before  the  animal  remains  nntoached.     The  poor  creatnre  mm 
too  tired  and  in  too  mnch  pain  to  eat ;  but  agony  has  created  a  con- 
mming  thirst,  and  it  will  drink  the  fonlest  water. 

The  horse  doctor  is  sent  for.  In  the  opinions  of  veterinary  sn^eona 
there  are  two  kinds  of  water  farcy — one  springs  from  debility,  the  other 
IB  accompanied  with  irritable  symptoms.  It,  however,  requires  no  vast 
knowledge  of  physiology  to  recognize  debility  and  irritability  as  the  chil- 
dren of  one  puent ;  indeed,  meet  veterinarians  admit  the  sameness  In 
practice,  however  mnch  they  may  diBpnt«  it  in  theory.  They  bleed,  pn^^, 
and  send  in  half  a  dozen  dioretic  balls,  when,  the  swelling  having  been 
removed  by  snch  coarse  measures,  the  horse,  stUl  fnrther  weakened,  is 
ODoe  more  pat  to  its  work. 

Let  every  man  who  keeps  cart-horses  view  a  ease  of  water  farcy  as  a 
caution,  proceeding  direct  from  natore,  that  the  management  of  his  stable 
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leqnires  immediate  cluuige.  The  woTk  is  too  beftTj;  peconiarj  lost  will 
soon  follow,  if  the  Bystem  be  sot  amended;  tme  ib  it,  the  writer  has 
Imown  men  rated  "good''  in  the  worid's  repcHrty  and  who  were  yerf 
''professing  ChrlstianB''  in  their  own  esteem;  he  has  known  these  men 
nerer  to  giye  more  than  ten  pounds  for  a  horse,  and,  at  the  time  of  par- 
chase,  the  premeditated  sin  Was  to  work  ont  the  Hfe  oyer  which  money 
had  established  anthoritj.  It  is  the  most  oiTensiye  leatore  of  what  is 
termed  modem  eiyilization  that»  rarely  as  indiyidnalsy  neyer  as  a  society, 
do  mankind  entertain  the  slightest  sympathy  for  the  animals  by  which 
they  are  snrronnded.  Most  men  are  only  eager  for  the  seryices  of  the 
horse;  they  do  not  regard  its  ailments  with  the  smallest  feeling;  they 
seek  a  yeterinary  surgeon  merely  to  restore  their  animal  to  labor,  and 
care  only  for  a  feUow-creatnre's  sufferings  as  these  disable  it  from  toil- 
ing ibr  their  profit. 

Water  farcy  is,  howeyer,  an  admonition  which  all  men  should  under- 
stand ;  the  horse,  when  thus  attacked,  announces  that  farcy  lioyers  oyer 
the  stable.  Let  the  work  of  the  team  be  made  less  prolonged  and  less 
exhausting;  let  the  proyender  be  improyed.  Oreen  food  is  no  sufficient 
sustenance  for  a  working  horse;  it  may  fill  the  stomach,  but  it  brings 
down  the  belly,  and  it  impoyerisbes  the  blood.  The  team  may  not  trayel 
fiut,  but  they  are  ont  for  many  hours ;  generally  they  coyer  more  ground 
than  horses  of  a  quicker  pace ;  they  also  pull  weights  before  which  none 
but  a  cart-house  would  be  harnessed.  On  the  appearance  of  water  farcy, 
therefore,  let  the  distances  be  shortened  and  the  loads  lightened. 

Then,  for  remedial  measures,  let  the  diet  be  nourishing,  the  bed  cleanly, 
the  house  drained  and  airy.  As  for  exercise,  let  the  horse,  so  soon  as  it 
can  bear  the  motion,  be  gently  led  out  morning,  noon,  and  night,  for 
one  hour  each  time.  Do  not  turn  the  creature  from  the  stable  to  the 
field.  Orass  may  be  the  cheapest  food ;  but  it  neyer  yet  did  a  domesti* 
eated  animal  good  "to  blow  itself  out"  upon  such  a  diet 

As  for  medicine,  when  the  limb  can  bear  friction,  let  it  be  well  and 
often  hand-rubbed ;  the  oftener  and  the  longer  the  better.  Eyery  morn- 
ing saturate  it  with  pails  of  cold  water;  wipe  it  dry  immediately,  and 
then  set  to  work  hand-rubbing  the  leg.  This  is  all  that  is  absolutely 
necessary,  saye  that  if  the  lameness  continues  longer  than  the  first  day, 
a  few  punctures  may  be  made  through  the  skin.  These  should  be  equally 
distributed,  each  being  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  one 
inch  long,  so  as  to  diyide  the  skin  but  not  to  wound  the  muscles  beneath. 
Through  these  incisions  the  fluid,  by  which  the  limb  is  distended,  will 
escape.  As  for  physic,  the  following  ball  should  be  giyen  eyery  mom«^ 
ing,  if  the  proprietor  can  think  a  sick  seryant  merits  such  trouble  and 
expense: — 


PtTBPCmA  HlUOBBEAaiOA.      « 

Iodide  of  iron  .    .    , One  i 

Powdered  centiiarideB Two  gioiiu. 

Powdered  arsenic One  gnun. 

Cayenne  pepper One  eernple. 

Snlphftte  of  iron One  diachm. 

Treacle  and  linseed  meal A  enfficieecj. 

Make  into  a  ball,  and  giro. 
This  should  be  made  as  it  is  wanted,  for,  b^  keeping,  the  ingredients 
become  hard,  and  are  apt,  when  given  in  that  state,  to  canae  injnrj  to 
the  animal. 

B;  sach  sli|-ht  and  simple  means,  water  fare/  has  generally  been  re- 
moved; but  no  delay  should  occur  in  baring  recoarse  to  them,  as  some 
cases  will  set  all  endeavors  at  defiance,  and  delay  is  always  dangerons 
where  health  is  concerned.  A  few  days  of  neglect  will  often  permit  the 
limb  to  become  organized.  It  ceases  to  pit  on  pressure.  Fibrin  has 
been  effnaed  under  the  skin.  The  swollen  leg  is  even  harder  than  is  the 
healthy  member.  Then  the  horse,  should  it  escape  trae  farcy,  will  carry 
about  an  enlarged  member  for  the  duration  of  its  remaining  life. 

PtTSPURA  HEHOEBHAQICA. 

This  disease  formerly  was  unknown,  though  at  present  it  appean  to 
be  rather  common.     What  is  there  can  shut  up  the  sight  of  man  Uke 
Ignorance  f    It  is  but  fur  to  conclude  that  purpura  was  as  frequent  in 
past  times  as  it  now  is ;  yet  men,  having  professional  zeal  to  quicken  their 
recognitions,  could  not  read  what  was  before  their  eyes,  because  they 
had  not  been  tntored  to  know  and  to  understand  it     It  was  so  with  our 
forefathers,  and,  we  may  not  deny,  it  is  so  with  the 
existing  generation.      Science  begets  an  infatua- 
tion. Men,  because  they  have  learned  mnch,  im^ne 
satare  has  no  more  lessons  to  enforce.      At  all 
events,  tbey  act  as  though  snch  were  their  convic- 
tions ;  else  why  is  it  that  genins  every  now  and  then 
startles  pedantry,  by  widening  the  sphere  of  human 
perceptions  7 

The  canse  of  this  terrible  afSiction  is  a  mystery. 
The  horse  has  worked,  fed,  and  looked  well,  when  a 
locked  up  for  the  night.  The  next  day  the  animal  is 
discovered  breathing  with  difficulty,  and  having  sereral  parts  of  the  body 
greatly  enlarged.  The  creature  appears,  by  the  disorder,  to  be  rendered 
stupid  rather  than  insandble.  It  stands  erect,  bnt  seems  not  to  be 
acutely  conscious  of  Its  condition.  liTot  only  are  several  portions  of  the 
borse'sframe  swollen  beyond  all  recognition,  but  through  the  skin  tiieie 


M6  4      PUBPUBA  HEMOBBHAGIOA. 

lasaes  stteams  of  serum  fearfullj  rarieg^ted  bj  the  admixture  of  blood. 
Tbe  openings  to  tbe  nostrOs  and  the  lips  soon  enlarge ;  then  the  tongue 
likewise  increases  in  size,  a  portion  of  it  hang^g  oat  of  the  month. 
The  appetite  is  never  entirely  lost,  though  the  affliction  prevents  degla- 
tition.  In  this  lamentable  state  the  wretched  horse  may  continne  for 
several  dajs,  or  the  disorder  may  reach  its  termination  in  a  few  honra 

As  the  horse  begins  to  recover,  extensive  slonghs  occnr,  generallj  in 
those  parts  which  have  been  mnch  enlarged. 

Recovery  appears  to  restore  the  consciousness  in  some  degree,  and 
the  nfe  is  prolonged  at  the  expense  of  much  snfifering.  The  appetite 
remains.  The  power  to  eat  is,  nevertheless,  slowly  attained.  The  desire 
for  fluids,  however,  appears  to  exist  throughout  the  attack,  and  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  nourish  the  patient^  by  presenting  thin  gmel  in 
the  place  of  water. 

Purpura  hemorrhagica  is  universal  congestion.  If  the  body  of  an 
animal  which  has  succumbed  to  this  disease  be  examined,  the  cellular 
tissue  will  be  found  distended  with  serum  and  with  blood  of  a  dark 
venous  character.  In  this  case,  therefore,  a  blood-letting  judiciously 
managed  may  be  beneficial  No  pulse  can  be  felt»  nor  is  any  needed  to 
guide  the  surgeon.  So  soon  as  the  heaviness  is  ameliorated,  the  can  ia 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  orifice  is  to  be  pinned  up.  The  smaller  the 
quantity  taken  the  better,  as  the  patient  has  no  strength  to  spare. 
Should  the  congestion  return,  a  second  venesection  may  be  imperatiTe 
to  relieve  the  vessels ;  such  a  resort,  however,  should  be  practiced  only 
upon  the  conviction  of  its  absolute  necessity. 

Mr.  Gowing,  of  Camden  Town,  in  two  cases  reported  in  "Blain's 
Yeterinary  Art,"  gave  turpentine  with  success.  Turpentine  is,  however, 
a  potent  diuretic  to  the  horse,  and  therefore,  the  writer  thinks,  not  the 
best  diffusible  stimulant  in  these  cases.  Preference  would,  by  him,  be 
given  to  sulphuric  ether  or  to  chloroform.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  last, 
blended  with  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  should  be  given  in  the  earliest  stage. 
Half  an  hour  having  elapsed,  the  dose  may  be  repeated.  No  amend- 
ment  being  witnessed,  discard  the  chloroform  and  administer  two  ounces 
of  sulphuric  ether  in  one  pint  of  cold  water.  After  a  little  space,  as  in 
the  previous  instance,  more  diluted  ether  may  be  administered,  though 
it  will  seldom  be  required. 

It  is  imperative  to  be  speedy  in  adopting  the  measures  intended  to 
relieve  purpura;  for  the  disease  rapidly  attains  its  termination.  For 
that  reason,  if  the  breathing  is  distressed,  as  is  pretty  certain  to  be  the- 
case,  at  once  perform  tracheotomy.  Impure  oxygenation  of  the  blood 
is  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  congestion ;  indeed,  that  state 
appears  only  possible  during  impeded  respiration. 


BTBANOLBS.  S«7 

The  tongne  oftss  becomei  infiltrated,  and,  huging  out  of  the  month, 
twdors  the  appe&rauce  of  the  head  moet  onsi^tlj.  It  la,  whm  thnB 
cnluged,  a  fixture,  and  is  in  danger  of  bemg  iqjnred  by  the  teeth,  fio 
Boon,  therefore,  as  the  member  is  protmded,  several  free  iQcisions  should 
be  made  through  its  istegoment.  The  organ  should  then  be  manipn- 
lated,  BO  as  to  canse  the  fluid  to  ezade.  These  processes  should  again 
and  again  be  had  recotirse  to  so  often  as  thej  are  required  to  return  the 
tongue  to  the  month. 

The  sloughing  of  the  skin  Is  a  seriond  matter.  It  Is  treated  by  the 
solntion  of  the  chloride  of  £iuc — one  grain  to  the  onnce  of  water — 
applied  by  being  squeezed  from  a  sponge  on  to  the  denuded  part  This 
lotion  will  not  only  promote  healing,  but  it  will  also  destroy  the  fetor 
which  results  from  decomposition. 

After  all,  however,  these  cases  are  mostly  rery  unsatiBfactory.  They 
would  prove  leas  so  were  tracheotomy  more  generally  resorted  to ;  bat, 
in  dome  mBtancea,  the  horse  aeems  to  be  ren- 
dered stupid  by  the  disease.  Instead  of  court- 
ing man's  assistance  and  yielding  up  itself  to 
hie  will,  it  appears  to  resent  every  ^ort  made 
for  its  relief,  as  though  all  it  desired  was  per- 
mission to  die  in  peace.  The  bewitifnl  resig- 
nation and  the  pleading  solicitude  for  hnman 
^mpathy  appear  to  be  lost  The  brain  evi- 
dently is  affected;  and  when  it  is  known  the 
porpnra  hemorrhagica  consisla  in  univereal  con- 
geBtion,  no  wonder  will  be  expressed  that  an 

otgan  BO  sympathetic  as  the  bnun  ia  affected    =■  jam  lm  or  i  loui  uinn- 
dnring  this  disease. 

The  condition  of  the  animal  suffering  from  this  terrible  disorder  is 
indeed  dreadful.  If  the  brain  be  oppressed,  the  body  is  defo'nned  out 
of  all  recognition.  The  beauty  of  the  animal  is  lost,  and  the  carcass 
becomes  so  misshapen  as  to  be  commonly  compared  to  a  hippopotamna. 
The  legs  share  with  the  tmnh  the  genend  disorder;  and  flrom  these,  as 
flrom  other  parts,  blood  and  semm  will  exude. 

STBASGLES. 
Btrangles,  in  its  effects  upon  the  body  of  the  horse,  is  similar  to 
measles  in  the  human  being.  Both  are  diseases  peculiar  to  the  yonng ; 
both  sometimes  occur  after  the  attunment  of  maturity;  and  both  ore 
dsngerons  in  proportion  as  their  advent  is  delayed.  Both,  also,  are 
attended  with  evil  consequence  if  driven  inward,  or  if  any  irregularity 
warps  the  even  tenor  of  their  course. 


MS  StilAHOI.EftS 

Here,  however,  the  rimilaiitj  eoda.  -  Stnagles  ■  developed  u  u 
abscess  luder  the  jvw;  nuafiles  appeeis  es  a  ruh  ^1  over  the  bod/. 
Both,  however,  are  emptive,  and  both  kk  cast  outward  at  aome  expenM 
to  theHjBt«iiL 

Strangles  ia  peculiarly  tJie  property  or  the  rich  mao'B  horse.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  reliermg  the  body  of  Bome  matter  pregodioial  to  the  aftei' 
health.  The  aothor  has  known  sereral  poor  men's  horses  which  nenr 
exhibited  strangles.  Those  animals  certainly  seemed  none  the  worse 
for  esca[ung  the  disorder.  Nevertheless,  it  may  relieve  the  body  of  the 
high-bred  and  tenderly-nitrtnred  animal  of  something  which  might  prove 
mjnrioQB  if  retained,  although  every  qoadmped  does  not  appear  to  need 
Boch  a  cleansing.  And  the  man  most  have  some  eztraordiaary  focnltj 
who  would  eater  a  cert^n  stable,  and  point  oat  ike  creatures  which  had 
suffered  and  wbieh  had  escaped  the  strangles.  Still,  it  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  an  effort  of  natore  to  adapt  the  body  to  a  sudden  change  of 
circnmstances,  though  whether  these  ciicnmstaBces  are  nataral  or  indoeed 
lemains  to  be  proved. 

Highly-bred  horses  are  cared  for  from  the  moment  of  their  Inrth.  Up 
to  a  certain  period — varying  in  different  parts  of  the  coontry  and  ia 
different  animals — ^the  colt  is  allowed  to  room  the  field.  All  at  once, 
however,  it  is  taken  up,  uid  its  education  commences.  Prom  the  dew, 
and  from  the  grass  under  its  feet  and  within  its  month,  the  colt  is  sud- 
denly removed  to  dry  food,  and  is  imprisoned  inside  a  hot  and  fetid 
stable.  Nature  rebels  agunst  such  treatment  The  strangles  is  the 
consequence,  after  iriiich  the  poor  captive  bectxnes  better  adapted  to  its 
unnatural  situation.  - 

Strangles  is  ushered  in  by  slight  genend  indisposition,  which,  how- 
ever,  does  not  pass  away.     Sickness  rather  hovers  over  the  oolt  than 
plomps  directly  npon  it     The  ani- 
mal ia  then,  in  stable  phraacologj, 
"breeding  strangles."  .  After  a  few 
days,  a  stiSneas  of  the  neck  is  con- 
spicuous ;  subsequently  an  enlarge- 
ment can  be  perceived.     It  is,  at 
first,  very  hard,  hot,  tuid  tender.    A 
dischai^e  fVom  the  nose  appears. 
The  symptoms  of  general  disease 
in  >u>  «» 1  mmm  mo  nunim   *      become  aggravated.     The  throat  is 
sore;  the  breathing  is  oppressed; 
the  discharge  is  copious;   the  coat  stares;   the  appetite  is  lost;   the 
creature  stands,  with  eyes  half  closed,  the  picture  of  mnte  distress. 
At  length  the  tumor  softens.     It  becomes  prominent  at  a  particular 


spot     TJpoa  this  pkee  tlie  Borgeoa  nakes  aa  inbi&ioii.    A  pint  or  more 
of  pus  escapee,  and  the  animal  quickly  recovers. 

8ach  is  the  history  of  a  case  of  strangles,  as  the  disorder  generally 
derelops  itself.  Of  course  it  will  vary  in  degree,  though  in  eveiy  instance 
a  safficient  similarity  will  be  apparent  to  guide  the  student 

With  reg^d  to  treatment :  ncTer  purge  or  bleed  a  colt  when  it  ez- 
kibits  a  dubious  sickness.  It  may  be  "breeding  strangles,"  and  the 
skength  tben  will  be  needed  to  cast  off  the  disease.  GIyc  all  the  nour- 
ishment the  animid  can  imbibe.  If  food  should  be  rejected,  whitened 
water,  or  boiling  water  into  which  some  flour  has  been  stirred,  or  thin 
gruel,  is  ftseful  for  that  purpose.  A  little  green-meat  is  generally  rel- 
ished. But,  if  the  colt  is  not  frightened  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger, 
t&e  food  should  be  offered,  little  at  a  time,  by  the  hand — ^not  forked  into 
the  rack  or  cast  upon  the  ground,  for  the  animal  to  breathe  upon  and 
then  turn  from  with  disgust  Com,  crushed  and  scalded,  may  be  allowed^ 
if  it  can  be  eaten.  No  grooming  must  annoy  the  feyetish  body ;  thiat 
clothing  mustlje  Jight ;  the  bed  ehould  be  ample,  and  scrupulously  clean ; 
the  loose  box  ought  to  be  large,  perfectly  well  drained,  with  etery  doot 
and  window  open  during  the  day,  and  only  partly  closed  at  night 

8ome  persons  blister  the  absceds,  and  then  apply  a  poultice  over  the 
blistered  pari:  to  this  practice  the  author  objects.  In  the  first  place^ 
Boiieient  friction  'cannot  be  employed  to  insure  the  effects  of  a  blister. 
In  the  second  place,  a  blister  is  said  to  be  endowed  with  the  properties 
of  bringing  forward  or  of  dispersing  a  tumor.  In  strangles^  one  of  these 
processes  aione  is  desirable/ the  dispersion  being  much  to  be  dreaded* 
In  the  third  place,  though  oil  and  water  are  in  their  natures  antagonistic^ 
Tct  water  will  creep  through  a  coating  of  oil,  and  warm  water,  especially; 
ifltickens  the  cntide.  This  aetion  may  possibly  preyent  the  yesicatory 
from  reaching  the  cutis,  6honld  tbe  emollient  be.  applied  immediately 
•It^r  l^e  blidtet.  In  the  last  place,  the  weight  of  the  poultice  is  likely 
to  stretch  the  cloth  in  which  it  is  applied ;  when,  being  removed  from  the 
i^n,  tl»  cold  air  of  course  finds  its  way  between  the  poultice  and  the 
tamcnr.  Gold  is  not  desirable  where  we  seek  to  promote  suppuration} 
but  coM  is  increased  by  damping  a  surface,  and  allowing  it  to  be  swept 
by  a  current  of  air.  Eyaporation  then  takes  place,  and  the  wanvtUi  is 
decreased  by  many  degrees. 
^  The  writer  prefers  gently  stimulating  with  the  folloyring  mixture  i-^ 

Spirits  of  turpentine Two  parts. 

I^adanam ,    . One  part 

Spirits  of  camphor One  part 

Thia  may  be  applied,  by  means  of  what  cooks  term  a  '^  paste  bmsh,^' 


morniitg,  noon,  and  nlgli^  until  sorenen  i>  produced.     It  wiD,  at  flrat, 
seem  cool,  and  be  grateful  to  the  put     After  erery  application,  luTe 
ready  tliree  pieces  of  flannel — no 
hoDw^olfa,  no  open  and  thin  stol^ 
which  some  economical  honeewirea 
preBome  to  think  Ib  good  enough 
for  the  stable,  bnt  soft,  thick,  and 
warm,  new  flannel,  Boch  bb  any  feel- 
ing perBOD  wonld  bind  around  a 
Bore  and  inflamed  part     Put  these 
OTer  the  embrocation,  and  bind  all 
m  A»  i»«i-       *"^  ^^  *  flannel  eight-tailed  band- 
age.    An  eight-tailed  bandage  ii 
eimplj  a  long  piece  of  flannel  having 
three  slits  at  either  end.     Its  nse,  ukd  the  manner  of  applying  it,  b 
shown  in  the  above  illastration. 

When  the  tnmor  points,  the  Burgeon  takes  with  Mm  Wo  nsaiBtanta 
Into  the  box  where  tfie  horse  is  confined.  One  proceeds  to  apply  the 
twit<;h ;  this  twitch  is  an  instmment  of  tortare— it  is  a  strong  stick, 
having  a  short  loop  of  cord  at  one  end.  The  senBitive  upper  lip  of  the 
horse  is  grasped  by  the  aBsistaut's  left  hand,  which  has  prerionsly  been 
thmst  throngh  the  loop  of  the  twitch.  The  loop  is  next  slid  over  the 
left  hand,  (uid  with  the  right  hand  placed  upon  the  lip,  while  the  fellow- 
assistant,  by  twisting  the  stick  ronnd  and  roond,  tightens,  and  ^ns  pinches 
into  a  ball  this  most  sensitive  Inmp  of  imprisoned  flesh ;  for  in  the  upper 
Bp  of  the  horse  resides  the  sense  of  touch — anatomy  shows  ns  it  is  more 
largely  supplied  with  nerves  than  any  other  part  in  the  t>ody. 

The  attendant,  who  had  first  pat  on  the  twitch,  girea  the  stick  to  Us 
companion,  and  lifts  up  one  of  the  animal's  legs.  The  horse,  with  its 
attention  engrossed  by  the  i^ony  of  its  lip,  is  rendered  disinclined  to 
motion,  and  is  comparatively  powerless  while  standing  on  three  leg& 
The  surgeon  then  takes  an  abacess  knife,  not  a  lancet,  which  is  a  coara* 
and  clumsy  iustmrnent — the  lancet  simply  punctures,  whereas  in  an 
abscess  more  is  desirable.  A  free  opening  is  always  wished  for ;  and 
where  living  flesh  is  to  be  operated  upon,  it  is,  for  very  many  reasons, 
preferable  to  do  all  the  catting  at  once.  The  knife  is  held  lightly  m  the 
hand,  with  the  thumb  resting  on  the  back  of  the  blade.  The  horse, 
when  it  feels  the  incision,  is  apt,  spite  of  the  twitch,  to  drag  suddenly 
backward.  Thns  it  pulls  against  the  back  of  the  knife,  and  no  injury 
can  occur ;  whereas,  with  a  donble-edged  lancet,  an  ugly  and  a  danger- 
ous wonnd  has,  by  the  motion  of  the  animal,  been  inflicted.  The  thnml^ 
in  this  dtoation,  also  serves  another  purpose.    It  allows  only  bo  much 
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9t  tibe  blade  to  enter  the  abscesB  u  is  above  the  nail  of  tbe  member — 
this  is  nanall;  abont  three-quarters  of  an  iscb.  The  thickness  of  the 
Bkin,  increased  bj  disease,  reqnires  ho  mncb  -y  and  if  not,  the  pas,  accn- 
mnlated  beneath  the  skin,  will  save  the  more  important  parts  trom  being 
ii^nred. 

The  leg  being  raised  and  the  head  guided  upward  b;  the  eleration  of 
tiia  twitch,  the  operator  approaches  the  horse.     He  looks  veil  at  the 


part  he  hag  to  open,  and  mentally  determines  where  to  make  his  inciBion. 
He  also  ascertains  the  extent  of  the  tumor.  This  is  necessary;  for  if 
the  swelling  be  to  one  side,  a  single  incision  will  be  sofBcient;  but  if 
this  extend  (as  is  nsnally  the  case)  IVom  right  to  left,  two  incisions  are 
requisite.  In  either  case  the  sni^eou  seizes  the  left  rein  with  the  left 
hand,  and,  placing  his  right  hand  in  a  proper  position,  by  a  short  and 
dmple  motion  of  the  wrist  the  knife  is  drivea  through  the  skin. 

The  horse,  during  every  operation,  is  usaally  blinded.  Darkness 
inTariably  increases  terror,  and  is  nnnecessary,  since  the  horse  cannot 
Bee  what  is  being  done  under  its  jaw ;  neTortheless,  the  creature  ia  obvi- 
ously amused  by  watching^e  people  about  it.  From  the  behavior, 
ve  have  no  reason  to  imagine  the  animal  draws  any  conclusions.  To 
blind  tbe  horse  is,  therefore,  to  increase  to  fears  of  excessive  timidity. 
It  is  easily  accomplished.  Double  a  handkerchief  into  close  longitudinal 
folds;  then  tie  either  end  to  the  sides  of  the  bridle,  so  that  the  handker- 
chief may  rest  upon  the  eyes,  and  tbe  object  is  attained. 

Every  case  of  strangles  will  not  be  settled  so  readily.  Occasionally 
the  soreness  of  the  internal  throat  will  cause  much  annoyance.  The 
ftnimal  is  continaally  gulping  its  saliva.  When  it  attempts  to  drink, 
the  fluid  flows  back  through  the  nostrils.  The  animal  will  not  eat,  and 
the  strangles  or  tumor  may  threaten  to  be  absorbed.     In  such  cases  the 
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food  mutt  be  canfltOy  prepared.  Xo  manhfti.  onde  b;  nerAj  poming 
hot  Wftt«r  into  a  pailful  of  bran,  stirring  it  round  once  or  twice  tad 
apkahing  the  mesa  into  the  suager,  will  now  do.  Eren  malt  mashea 
will  not  snsver  the  purpose.  Gw>d  gniel  UDst  be  cuefnllf  i»«p«red 
SDcl  freqoentlj  changed.  The  drink  must  also  be  varied,  so  as  to  tonpt 
the  sick  stomach, — as  a  general  mle^  equal  parts  of  grits,  (not  oatmeal,) 
linseed  meal,  bean  or  pea  flonr,  may  coastitnte  the  ingredients.  Let  the 
drink  be  always  jnst  warm  when  placed  before  the  animal  Sometimes 
cloTer-hay,  or  simple  hay  tea,  may  form  the  basis  of  the  drink;  some- 
times one  or  other  of  the  constitaents  may  be  withdrawn.  Too  mach 
care  cannot  be  token  of  the  horse  at  this  period.  Good  norsiug  ia  now 
the  most  effectaal,  aa  well  as  the  cheapest  medicine ;  and  all  wuranted 
ezpeose  at  this  time  is  a  saving  in  the  end.  The  breathing  also  is  fre- 
quently most  acutely  diatreased.  In  severe  cases  the  symptoms  are  so 
alarming  as  to  demand  the  immediate  performance  of  tracheotomy. 
This  the  surgeon  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to,  althoagb  at  the  time  he 
knowa  it  will  only  be  temporarily  required.  When,  though  distressing, 
the  disease  is  not  of  bo  fearfol  a  character,  relief  may  be  sometimes 
obtained  by  mingling  ateam  with  the  air  which  the  animal  inhales,  and 
casting  upon  the  source  of  vapor  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  otherial 
tincture  of  phosphorus.  This  last  artifice  may  be  renewed  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  should  it  appear  to  afford  even  the  slightest  relief. 

Avoid  physic  as  much  as  possible.     In  strangles,  purge  and  kill  is  the 
rule.     OpenthebowelB,ifitbe  imperative,  bygreen-meat;  ifthatahouM 
not  answer,  let  them  alone,  however  confined  they  may  be.    Let  the  fever 
rage,  bat  do  not  potter  with  one  drug  and  another  "to  cool"  the  body. 
Some  horses  suffer  terribly  when  they  have  strangles.     The  reasons 
for  such  a  difference  have  not  hitherto  been  ascer- 
tained; but  doubUess  science  will  one  day  dis- 
cover  them.     In  bad  cases  the  tumor  appears 
under  the  throat,  but  it  is  larger  than  usual,  and 
longer  in  mataratina  than  is  customary.     Tean^ 
frequently  mingled  with  pus,  fiow  ttom  the  eyes) 
a  copious  discharge  runs  from  the  nose ;  the  pen- 
doloua  lipa  are  disfigured  by  long  bands  of  thick 
saliva;  the  coat  is  dull,  erect,  and  rusty;  the 
heavy  lida  close  the  sight;   often  the  nostrils 
become  dropsical;  the  breathing  is  fearful;  the 
tumor  presses  against  the  larynx,  and  a  roaring 
'        sound  ia  audible  at  each  inspiration. 


For  this  case  no  more  must  be  done  than  waa 
directed  for  the  milder  form  of  the  disease.     The  animal  may  be  geuU; 
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eleansed,  but  this  office  rauBtbe  tenderly  performed;  for  the  filth  will 
do  far  less  harm  to  the  horse  than  the  provocation  of  irritability^ 
Qrnel,  repeatedly  changed,  should  always  be  within  easy  reach  of  the 
mouth;  the  pail  should  be  hung  upon  a  hook,  so  that  the  head  may 
not  be  necessarily  raised  to  reach  the  nourishment  A  little  of  the  sed- 
iment, strained  from  the  gruel,  should  be  placed  in  the  mimger,  as  some 
quadrupeds  will  only  eat;  others  will  only  drink;  a  third  class  will  be 
,  content  with  such  nourishment  as  they  can  suck  up  from  the  more  solid 
form  of  slops ;  a  fourth  may  all  but  starve,  yet  no  coaxing  wiU  induce 
the  sufferers  to  look  at  aught  but  the  dry,  hard  food,  which  they  dare 
not  swallow.  Most,  however,  will  feed  on  green-meat,  and  this  should 
always  be  at  hand.  Should  the  animal  become  worse,  tracheotomy  may 
be  necessitated.  Then  stout  and  treacle  should  be  liberally  homed 
down — ^half  a  pound  of  treacle  being  mingled  with  the  quart  of  stout, 
and  the  whole  mixed  with  a  quart  of  good  thick  gruel.  However,  give 
at  one  time  only  so  much  as  can  be  taken  without  distress  being  occa- 
sioned. 

Such  cases,  bad  as  they  may  appear,  are  not  to  be  despaired  of;  nor 
are  the  tumors,  on  any  account,  to  be  opened  before  they  have  thoroughly 
maturated.  Hasty  incisions  may  throw  the  abscesses  back  upon  the 
system.  When  that  is  the  case,  real  danger  is  provoked ;  the  horse  sel- 
dom thrives  afterward. 

In  some  instances  the  tumor  will  burst  internally.  It  may  find  egress 
through  the  nostrils ;  but  if  it  burst  into  the  large  guttural  pouches  of 
the  animal,  the  pus  may  be  there  imprisoned  until  it  becomes  inspissated, 
and,  by  the  motion  of  the  jaws,  kneaded  into  numerous  distinct  masses, 
resembling  small  sea-side  pebbles.  Such  has  been  witnessed,  but  should 
hardly  now  occur;  since  Professor  Yamell,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  has  invented  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  these  cavities 
can  be  effectually  injected,  and  even  washed  out. 

tBesides  those  varieties  already  mentioned,  there  is  yet  another  form 
of  strangles:  that  is,  where  no  tumor  appears  beneath  the  jaws,  but 
several  form  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  greatest  number  of 
abscesses  the  author  has  heard  of,  being  developed  on  one  body,  is  seven. 
They  generally  contained  about  a  pint  of  pus;  and,  if  the  direction 
given  for  the  treatment  of  strangles  be  observed,  the  animal  will  usually 
recover  upon  these  being  opened. 

The  great  danger  of  strangles  is  in  the  disease  fixing  upon  any  inter- 
nal organ;  the  horse  is  of  no  use  afterward.  It  sinks  from  bad  to 
worse,  till  it  resembles  the  illustration  appended  to  '•*  Chronic  Indiges- 
tion." The  best  thhig  which  can  happen  in  such  a  case  is  the  death  of 
fhe  wretched  creature.     To  prevent  so  lamentable  a  termination  to  a 

18 
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genenHj  mfld  affection,  oime with  eyerypooftle  eare,  and  begmdge  M 
expense  which  can  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient 

GLAKBERS. 

This  is  tiie  most  loathsome  disease  to  jrhidi  the  horse  is  snl^t  II 
is  provoked  by  stfrnnlafcing  food  combined  with  exhansting  labor.  It 
was  formerly  very  common  in  posting  stables ;  long  slage  teams  were 
seldom  free  from  it  The  London  omnibuses,  by  nighty  are  said  to  drive 
glandered  horses,  and  the  proprietors  of  those  vehicles  are  reported  to 
keep  glandered  stables. 

In  all  of  snch  cases  the  food  is  of  the  best  and  most  stimnlating 
description — twenty  pounds  of  oats  and  beans  with  five  pounds  of  hay, 
per  day,  are  needed  to  keep  a  glandered  horse  in  working  condition. 
Gkntlemen  formerly  used  to  fee  the  post-boy  to  **  push  along."  We  well 
remember  the  quivering  forms  of  gasping  flesh  which  were  unharnessed 
whenever  the  old  coach  changed  horses. 

Omnibuses  are  very  heavy ;  the  constant  stoppages  make  the  drau^t 
still  more  severe.  The  animals  which  appear  in  front  of  these  vehicle^ 
are  small  in  size,  rarely  sixteen  hands  high,  but  the  best  and  strongest 
Iheir  proprietors  can  afford.  A  little  breed  is  desirable,  as  a  coarse 
horse  would  lack  the  courage  to  take  the  collar  and  to  persevere.  The 
age  of  these  horses  is  generally  three  years  when  first  bought  in.  Some 
animals  have  worked  through  many  seasons,  but  such  instances  are  ex* 
ceptions.  Numbers  annually  yield  to  the  drag  upon  the  constitution. 
These  are  sold  for  what  they  will  fetch.  But  several,  either  from  weakness 
or  some  other  cause  which  our  science  yet  lacks  perception  to  discover, 
annually  become  glandered. 

Youth  and  high  feeding,  conjoined  with  excessive  labor  and  damp 
lodging,  will  certainly  produce  glanders.  Age,  starvation,  and  ceaseless 
toil  generally  induce  farcy.  The  glanders  and  the  farcy,  however,  are 
one  and  the  same  disease,  modified  by  the  cause  which  originates  them. 
Glanders  is  the  more  vigorous  form  of  the  disorder ;  farcy  is  the  slow 
type,  fikstening  upon  general  debility. 

These  disorders  have  been  the  scourges  of  horse-flesh.  They  still  are 
the  inheritance  which  man's  willing  slave  gains  by  service  to  a  harsh  and 
cruel  master.  Men,  to  their  fellow-men,  sometimes  confess,  without  any 
sense  of  shame,  that  they  buy  cheap  horses  to  work  them  up.  It  is,  in 
some  cases,  esteemed  more  economical  to  exhaust  the  life  than  to  pur- 
chase and  to  maintain  that  number  of  animals  which  would  be  equal  to 
the  labor.  This  horrible  system  is  in  daily  operation  in  a  country 
professing  Christianity  I 
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Glanden  n  proroked  by  baman  deprarity.  Had  people  oommon 
feeling  for  the  life  orer  which  they  are  given  aathority-^woald  they  only 
admity  in  its  largeness  and  its  trnth,  that  ''the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire''— the  disease  might,  in  one  year,  become  a  tradition. 

At  present  the  affection  exists  as  the  dread  of  e^ery  horse  proprietor. 
It  is  highly  contagions — all  owners  of  horses  know  this.  The  stable 
may  be  scnipnlonsly  dean,  yet  the  poison  may  have  been  lodged  there 
by  the  last  inhabitant  It  is  nob  only  contagions  to  horses,  bnt  it  is 
equally  dangerous  to  men.  Three  sad  instances  of  this  fact  have  come 
to  the  a1lthor^i  knowledge.  Two  respectable  gentlemen,  moving  in  good 
society,  were  each  contaminated,  and  both  pitiably  perished  of  this  terri* 
ble  disease.  They  were  no  stable^helpers,  moving  and  living  among 
suspicions  beasts,  bnt  individuals  whose  avocations  did  not  oblige  them 
to  mix  with  horses — gentlemen  of  professional  standing,  who  were  inoc- 
ulated they  knew  not  how.  Mr.  Gowing,  of  Camden  Town,  informed 
the  writer,  of  a  boy  who  once  went  from  a  shop  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
a  pony  the  master  of  which  wished  to  make  a  purchase.  The  animal, 
while  the  boy  was  so  placed,  cleared  its  nostrils,  and  a  portion  of  the 
ejected  matter  flew  into  the  lad's  eye.  The  handkerchief  removed  the 
soil,  and  the  accident  was  soon  forgotten.  However,  the  poor  youth 
was  glandered,  and  became  a  patient  in  the  IJniversity  Hospital. 

Such  fiftcts  sufficiently  prove  all  men  have  an  interest  in  opposing  any 
conduct  likely  to  generate  so  horrible  a  scourge.  Man,  as  a  community, 
is  answerable  for  the  comfort  of  every  creature  intrusted  to  his  charge. 
He  may  refuse  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the  tmst,  but  he  cannot  escape 
the  responsibility.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  glanders  is 
now  recognized  as  one  of  those  incurable  diseases,  generated  by  neglect, 
to  which  the  human  being  is  liable,  in  every  hospital  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Why  is  the  legislature  behind  the  medical  profession  in  the  extent  of 
its  recognitions  t  Any  man  may  now,  according  to  law,  drive  or  ride  a 
glandered  animal  through  the  crowded  streets  of  any  town  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  He  may,  without  fear  of  punishment,  endanger  the  Hv^s  of  the 
unsuspecting  wayfarers,  whom  it  is  the  especial  province  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  protect.  Why  should  not  the  glandered  stable  be  detected,  and 
the  animals,  dangerously  diseased,  be  slaughtered  ?  Why  should  any 
man  be  allowed  to  retain,  and  openly  use  as  property,  that  which  is  per* 
ilous  to  society ;  and  wherefore  should  law  protect  him,  when  harboring 
pestilence  for  the  sake  of  profit  f 

That  the  foregoing  observations  are  correctly  based,  is  proved  by  the 
pest  becoming  less  common  as  the  public  have  morally  improved — only, 
why  leave  so  immediate  an  evil  to  be  cnred  by  so  slow  a  process  ?  Years 
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f^o,  on  alTeoted  hone,  led  throagh  the  Btreets,  wm  »b  almoit  honiiy 
occnrreiice.  Since  that  time  we  have  improved,  and  such  eights  are  no 
longer  common.  Therefore  the  morality  here  alluded  to  ia  not  of  limited 
meaning.  It  implies  improvements  in  drainage,  and  all  thoae  innovation! 
b;  which  life  hu  been  made  more  eecnre.  He  is  the  trnest  benefactor 
of  mankind  who  leseens  Uie  ills  to  which  existence  is  exposed. 

Qlanders  ie  the  phthisis  of  the  horse.  Phthisis  is,  in  some  countries 
esteemed  even  more  dangerously  cont^ons  than  glaiLders  and  taicj  an 
in  England  admitted  to  be.  Man,  however,  employs  a  handkerchief; 
the  plates  off  which  he  feeds  are  washed.  The  manger  is  never  cleansed ; 
and  the  discharge  soils  the  boards  on  which  the  com  repoeea. 

The  Innga  of  very  many  horses,  however,  which  have  perished  of  the 
pest,  will  exhibit  nnmerona  tnbercles ;  these,  in  the  human  sabject,  are 
considered  conclnsive  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  phthisis. 


(A  poitlBi  of  tlu  left  iBBc  hii  bHo  adtO,  to  ihow  tb*  ni^g  of  tlw  dlMan.) 

By  some  pracdtioners  glanders  is  esteemed  a  purely  local  disorder. 
In  books,  schools,  and  elsewhere,  the  mnning  from  the  nose  has  been 
pointed  out  as  the  disease  itself ;  and  the  sitoation  of  the  affection  ia 
said  to  be  the  frontal  sinnses — hence  the  dependence  placed  in  Tarions 
canstic  injection  a  forced  np  the  nostrils. 

A  very  little  reflection  will,  however,  enable  the  reader  to  take  a  more 
extended  view  of  the  malady.  When  glanders  exists,  a  staring  coat 
generally  declares  the  skin  affected ;  and  the  customary  termination  of 
the  disorder — farcy  and  dropsy — proves  more  than  the  surface  of  the 
body  to.be  implicated.  The  longs — or,  at  all  events,  the  air-passages — 
never  escape.  Loss  of  Qesh  and  swelling  of  the  glands  demonstrate  the 
absorbent  system  to  be  involved.  Absence  of  spirit  and  inability  to  woi^ 
toward  the  close  of  the  affection,  are  evidence  the  nervons  system  does 
not  escape.  The  secretions  are  derived  ftom  the  hlood ;  and  the  blood, 
it  has  been  shown,  by  a  silly  experiment,  is  capable  of  generating  the 
malady.  Their  pallid  aspect,  after  death,  convinces  ns  the  mnscles  were 
for  ftom  healthy.  Of  all  parts,  perhaps,  the  abdominal  contents  are  least 
diseased,  tbongb  the  marked  decay  of  appetite  does  not  fisvor  such  an 
opinion.     What  disease,  then,  can  be  considered  a  constitutional  disor^ 
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,  der,  if  one  whieb  luTolrea  bo  aaaj  and  snch  vuions  Btnictiires  is  to  b« 
regarded  as  a  strictly  local  affection  f 

A  horse,  l\ill  of  corn,  and  in  the  prime  of  health,  if  nnfortanatcFy 
iaocnlated  with  the  Tiros  of  glanderB,  generally  has  the  disease  in  its 
acntest  form :  tlie  animal  ma;  be  dead  by  the  expiration  of  a  week. 
Other  qnadrnpeds,  in  which  the  dieorder  ia  provoked  by  natnral  canses, 
nay,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  glanders  in  the  most  chronic  shape.     If 
the  exciting  canse  has  a  strong  con- 
stitution to  act  npon — eapecially 
if  the  horse,  soon  after  imbibing 
the  poison,  be  removed  to  easier 
work  or  a  more  dry  abode — the 
malady  may  exist  for  years  in  a 
■abtle,  nndereloped  form.   A  thin 

diwhargQ  only  may  mn,  irregn-  ""  ^"mJii^'^.'^^S^  "" 

larly,  from  one  nostril.  At  times  JiS;^'S,'fto££?"'S>^^r''"^ 
no  flnid  may  appear,  nor  is  the 

tiqnid  ever  copions.  Odt  of  the  kernels,  or  lymphatic  glands,  sitnated 
between  the  branches  of  the  channel,  may  be  more  or  less  fixed.  Bnt, 
otherwise,  the  horse  ie  active,  fnll  of  fire,  and  exhibits  nothing  to  excite 
inspicion.  During  all  this  time  the  creatnre  may  be  endowed  with  a 
Altai  power  of  commnnicating  the  disease.  Horses,  having  received  the 
taint  from  such  a  sonrce,  may  die  within  the  week,  while  the  canse  of 
the  m9rtality  eats  well,  works  well,  delights  the  master's  eye  by  its 
thriving  appearance,  and  in  snch  a  condition  even  may  exist  for  years. 

In  the  early  stage  it  is  difficnlt  to  pronounce  positively  npon  a  case  of 
glanders.  tTlceration  of  the  nasal  membrane  would  be  confirmation  of 
the  worst  donbt;  but  the  niceration  may  be  situated  so  high  np  as  to 
defy  all  our  efforts  to  distinguish  it.  Yet  mnning  firom  the  nose  may 
be  perceptible,  and  the  gland  may  be  fixed  to  the  jaw.  Both  of  these 
symptoms,  althoogh  lawfully  provoking  oar  fears,  are  frequently  attend- 
ant upon  aggravated  or  upon  prolonged  colds.  The  only  lawful  test, 
in  snch  cases,  is  the  administration  of  three  doses  of  solution  of  dloes, 
eight  ounces  to  the  doae — allowing  three  days  to  elapse  between  each. 
.  If  the  horse  be  glondered,  before  the  last  purgative  has  set  the  real 
nature  of  the  malady  will  be  apparent  !n  the  aggravation  of  the  symp- 
toms. If  glanders  be  not  present,  a  little  carefol  nnrsing  will  generally 
renove  all  effect  of  the  medicine. 

The  glanders  is  mostly  ushered  in  by  febrile  disturbance.  The  appetite 
la  bad,  the  coat  stares,  and  the  pnlse  is  qnickened.  A  mash  or  two, 
however,  apparently  sets  all  right,  and  the  matter  is  forgotten.  Soon 
afterward  a  slight  discharge  may  issue  from  one  nostril ;  bat  it  is  so  very 
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Blight,  it  ezoitQs  no  alAnn.  Ose  af  the  lymphado  glands,  en  the  Boma 
side  as  the  moist  nostril,  alters  in  character.  It  may  remain  looM  and 
become  morbidly  BeDsitire.  TTsnally,  however,  it  giowB  adherent  to  the 
jaw,  tarns  hud,  insensitiTe,  and,  from  being  wholly  imperceptible  in  Iho 
healthy  animal,  enlarges  to  abont  the  uze  of  half  a  cheetnnt. 


At  a  later  period  the  discharge,  retaining  its  clear  appearance,  becomes 
more  consistent,  and,  to  a  slight  degree,  the  hairs  and  puts  over  which 
it  flows  are  inomsted.  It  snbseqnently  adheres  to  the  margin  of  the 
nostril,  and  then,  in  the  transparent,  aU>Qminoa8  fluid 
may  be  seen  opaque  threads  Vf  white  mncns.  Thia 
marks  the  second  stage. 

The  next  change  takes  place  more  rapidly.    The  traoB- 
parent  fluid  uitirely  disappears,  and  in  its  place. is  seen  a 
fall  stream  of  nnwholesome  pns.     At  this  time  there  is 
Bome  danger  of  glandsra  being  mistaken  for  nasal  gleet 
A  little  attention  will,  faowerer,  resone  any  person  ^m 
so  imminoit  a  peril     The  smell  of  glanders  is  pecnliar. 
It  is  less  pnngent  bat  more  onwholeaome,  Boggesting  a  more  deep- 
seated  source,  than  characterizeB  the  disease  with  which  it  has  been  eot- 
founded.      The  ejection  of  glanders,  moreorer,  is  obTionsly  impure; 
whereas  that  of  nasal  gleet  gener^ly  Sows  forth  in  a 
fetid  stream  of  thick  and  creamy  matter. 

When  the  third  stage  is  witnessed,  the  disease  is 
rapidly  hurrying  to  Ua  termination.     The  membraae  et 
the  nose  changes  to  a  dull,  leaden  color.     The  margins 
of  the  nostrils  become  dropsical,  and  ererj  bi«ath  is 
i        drawn  with  difiiculty.     The  deflnzion  exhibits  disoolora- 
tDKmTB,raun  *''"'•     Scaba,  masses  of  bone  or  pieces  of  munbraoe, 
tuaiDPOLiKMu.   mingled  with  patches  of  blood,  next  make  their  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  internal  parts  are  evidently  being  brokM 
up  by  the  Tlolenoe  of  the  disorder. 

The  above  description  of  filthy  facte  Is,  probably,  BofiieiMtly  explicit; 
bat  to  render  the  foregoing  more  clear,  the  following  diagram  is  ap- 
pended.    The  reader  will  percelre  there  are  two  kinds  of  tab«rclea~ 
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Um  lai^  and  the  bbkU.  One  is  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand ;  the 
other  it  as  large  as  lialf  a  pea.  Tlia  disease  which  follows  both  is  ihe 
Bame, — ^Is  eqoallf-  oontagiou  and  is  eqnall^  fotal.  It  will  also  be  re- 
marked, the  membrane  appears  swoUen  and  partially  discolored  in  the 
case  of  glanders.  It  loses  its  bright,  flesh j,  or  healthy  hne;  and  it 
asnimea  a  doll,  heavy,  and  dropsical  aspect.  It  will  likewise  be 
ofaserred  that  oomparatiTelj  few  blood-veisels  are  ramifyiDg  npon  the 
affected  meml^ane,  which  sign,  In  a  well-narked  case,  is  often  so  obrions 
•s  to  become  a  leading  indication  of  the  disorder. 


1.  A  Ut^  taberde. 

S.  n»Hiuin  ibBOlMntln  ilaci^pdilii  UmomIm  nddvk  un**d(|ii. 

8.  Tt»  mna  ok«n  iltor  Uht  bsT»  nutted.  •Icnghad  In  am  uxither,  or  Ikcoidii  oacifliunt. 
4  nn  nnABBiB  wlilelk  uuaanm  mnnl&r  caboftlu  to  b«  bADfAth  tlis  ikln. 

be  aligbtlT  <ler>t«d  candlUoo  or  the  mnnbmH  wlwa  punUr  tntnrcIiB  ffx. 

* —  --*- — '—  In  tb*  TertenlAT  iCkge. 

'-"--'-— iTntlMfn. 

It  is  usual  for  low  dealers,  when  a  tnbercle  in  the  Tesicolar  stage  is 
detected,  to  assert  that  it  is  only  a  piece  of  mncns.  To  test  snch  asser- 
tion, wrap  a  portion  of  tow,  or  anything  soft,.roand  a  small  stick,  and 
wipe  the  place.  If  it  be  mnciiB,  it  will  he  removed ;  but  if  it  remains, 
the  reader  may  rest  assured  as  to  its  natnre.  When  an  nicer  is  seen, 
the  dishonest  salesman  will  laagh,  and  ask  if  that  is  all  the  inspector 


ean  discoTer — declaring  Hie  hone  recently  hnrt  itself  against  a  n^ 
The  intwiw  of  the  nostril  is  a  very  sheltered  part,  and,  therefore,  very 
nnlikely  to  be  wounded.    Yet  so  that  the  reader  may  be  prepared  to 
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recof^ize  such  roKlitj,  in  spite  of  tbe  hard  sweariiif  and  load  jocnlarity 
vhich  is  designed  to  confuse  liim,  a  diagram  of  a  portion  of  the  nostrili, 
covered  with  healthy  membrane  and  showing  the  Teine  natnral  to  tbe 
part,  also  displaying  the  shapes  and  appearances  of  wonnds — when  they 
occnr — is  inserted. 

The  reader  lias  been  told  what  conetitates  glanders.  He  has  been 
instrncted  bow  to  recognise  its  more  marked  indications.  There,  how- 
ever, remains  to  teach  him  the  manner  in  which  a  snspect«d  horae  shanld 
be  bandied  or  examined. 

The  animal's  head  should  be  turned  toward  the  strongest  light  obtun- 
able;  if  toward  the  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun,  so  much  the  better.  Thfl_ 
examiner  should  then  place  himself  by  the  side  of  the  creature's  head, 
not  in  front,  bat  in  a  situation  where,  though  the  animal  shonld  snort, 
he  is  in  no  danger  of  the  qected  matter  falling  upon  him.  With  one 
hand  the  upper  and  oater  rim  of  the  nostril  shonld  be  raised ;  when, 
grasping  this  part  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained. The  case  would  be  something  more  than  suspicions,  were  any 
risk  of  contamination  incurred. 

The  wing  of  the  nostril  being  raised,  the  examiner  must  note  tiie 
appearances  exposed ;  this  be  will  best  do  by  knowing  where  to  look 
and  what  to  expect.    His  eye  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  skin  nor  with  the  marks  that  appear 
upon  it.  Tbe  opening  of  the  lachrymal  duct  ottm 
challenges  observation  by  being  well  defined  and 
particnlarly  conepicuons ;  but  that  natural  devel- 
opment does  not  concern  him ;  to  that  no  atten- 
tion mnst  be  given.     The  inspection   must  be 
concentrated  upon  the  membrane  more  internally 
sitnated  than  the  skin  seen  at  tbe  commencement 
of  the  nostrils,     The  skin,  moreover,  suddenly 
ceases,  and  is  obviously  defined  by  a  well-marked 
Tjmij  Unci—*  Dituni  deTei-     margin ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  difBcnlty  in  dis- 
T™  JiMiDTrf  mBmbrua,     tinguishing  the  membraih  by  its  fleshy  and  moists 
puc£».     '  "  """  *°    ened  aspect,  as  well  as  by  its  situation.     If,  on 
this  membrane,  any  irregular  or  ragged  patches 
are  conspicuous,  if  these  patches  are  darker  toward  their  edges  tiian  in 
their  centers,  and  if  they,  nevertheless,  seem  shallow,  pallid,  moist,  and 
sore,  the  animal  may  be  rejected  as  glandered.     Should  any  part  of  tha 
membrane — after  being  wiped  as  before  directed — seem  rough  or  have 
evidently  beneath  its  surface  certain  ronnd  or  oval-shaped  bodies,  the 
horse  assuredly  is  glandered.    The  membrane  may  present  a  worm-eaten, 
appearance,  or  be  simply  of  a  discolored  uid  heavy  hue.    In  the  fint 
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ease,  the  Animal  ought  to  be  condemned;  in  the  second,  it  is  open  to 
more  than  saspicion. 

No  animal  should  be  pennitted  to  slowly  perish  of  glanders.  The 
disease,  as  it  proceeds,  affects  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  larynx;  all 
become  ulcerated  Not  a  particle  of  food  can  be  swallowed ;  not  a 
drop  of  saliva  can  be  deglutated;  not  a  breath  of  air  can  be  inspired, 
without  the  seyerest  torture  being  experienced.  As  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds, the  obstruction  offered  to  the  breathing  grows  more  and  more 
painful.  Farcy  breaks  forth,  and,  as  a  consequence,  superficial  dropsy  is 
added  to  the  other  torments.  The  edges  of  the  nostrils  enlarge;  the 
membrane  lining  the  cavities  bags  out,  while  the  fauces  and  larynx  cour 
tract :  the  discharge  becomes  more  copious  and  the  breathing  is  impeded. 
Thus  the  difficulty  of  respiration  is  increased,  just  as  the  condition  of  the 
lungs  renders  the  necessity  of  pure  air  the  more  imperativ&  Ultimately, 
however,  laborious  breathing  induces  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  the 
wretched  sufferer  falls  insensible — ^it  is  hoped — ^to  die  of  actual  suf- 
focation. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  glanders,  to  cure  which  every  now  and 
then  pretenders  arise.  No  medicine,  however,  can  restore  the  parts 
which  disease  has  disorganized.  There  is  no  cure  for  glanders,  which  is 
essentially  an  ulcerative  disorder.  Every  horse  being  thus  contaminated 
should  be  at  once  destroyed :  it  is  now«lawful  to  do  this  when  animals 
are  taken  in  Smithfield  market;  but  what  is  just  in  one  place  is  surely 
not  unjust  in  another.  Moral  rectitude  resides  on  no  particular  spot. 
The  blackguards  who  deal  in  contagion,  driven  from  the  public  market, 
now  reap  a  rich  harvest  by  private  sales.  A  chronically-glandered  horse 
is  an  actual  property  to  these  rogues.  It  is  sold.  No  sooner  is  the 
money  paid  and  the  vendor  out  of  the  way,  than  an  accomplice  appears 
and  points  out  the  nature  of  the  bargain.  The  unfortunate  purchaser 
seeks  advice,  and  finds  his  worst  fears  confirmed.  The  accomplice  offers 
to  buy  the  horse  at  a  knacker's  price.  It  is  obtained ;  and  again  it  is 
advertised  as  "a  favorite  horse,  the  property  of  a  gentleman  deceased." 

Ajiy  person  ought  by'  law  to  be  empowered  to  give  any  man,  driving 
or  riding  a  glandered  horse,  into  custody.  There  should  be  appointed 
certain  qualified  practitioners  who  should  have  authority  to  enter  any 
stable  at  any  time.  Those  abominations,  where  numbers  of  glandered 
horses  are  now  stived  together,  whence  they  only  are  taken  out  to  draw 
public  vehicles  by  night,  would  then  soon  cease  to  exist  Were  glanv 
dered  horses  by  law  condemned,  men,  from  mercenary  motives,  would 
soon  cease  buying  cheap  life  for  the  purpose  of  working  disease  to  utter 
exhaustion.  Such  proprietors,  were  glanders  declared  just  cause  for 
slaughtering  any  horse  wherever  found,  would  soon  discover  their  chea|> 


{inichMeB  to  be  dear  barg^iu.  It  ia  torible  bow  to  witneaa  iniinaig,  is 
almost  the  last  stage  of  a  most  debilitating  malad;,  goaded  throngh  the 
public  streets  with  cruel  loads  behind  them.  It  is  horrible,  when  we 
reflect  that  eTeiy  citizen  in  a  large  town  is,  bj  the  ararice  of  auscrapn- 
Ions  people,  exposed  to  a  most  loathsome  diaease,  and  to  a  most  tortur- 
iag  death. 

FABCY. 
When  the  horse,  which  faaa  been  the  pampered  &Torite  in  its  y oath, 
^Towa  old,  it  generally  becomes  the  half-starred  and  over^worked  dmdge 
ot  some  eqnfdl^  half-starred  proprietor.  In  tiie  fnUness  of  its  pride 
and  the  freshness  of  its  strength,  it  had  to  canter  nnder  the  airy  bnrdei 
of  my  lady^  figore.  When  the  joints  are  stiff — when  accident,  disease, 
and  sores,  have  rendered  every  movement  painfid;  and  when  Its  eneig 
is  poorly  M  upoa  the  rankest  proTender— 4hen  the  wretched  animal  ii, 


by  tlie  whip  of  a  thonghtless  hireling,  forced  to  toil  between  the  tihafy 
of  some  creaking  cart.  It  is  sad  to  watch  the  Tehicles  on  a  L<HidoD 
road,  and  specnlate  apon  what  has  been  the  past  fortonft  and  will  be  tfai 
fatnre  fate  of  the  animals  which  propel  them  I 

Tarof  is  pecnliarly  the  lot  of  the  poor  man's  bom.  It  is  the  coue- 
qnence  of  otter  ezhanstion.  It  is  the  horrid  friend — the  last  and  dread- 
M  rescner  of  the  thoronghly  wretched.  No  one  canse  will  produce  iL 
To  generate  forcy,  there  must  be  a  congregation  tit  evils :  the  constita- 
tiott  must  be  we^ly ;  the  grooming  must  be  negleotad ;  the  food  mutt 
be  stinted ;  the  bed  soiled ;  the  dwelling  small ;  the  drainage  bad ;  the 
master  unfeeling,  and  the  work  ezceasiTe.  All  of  these  things,  or  se 
many  of  ttiem  as  nature  can  endore,  must  exist  bsTore  tany  can  be 
generated. 


sAROi.  sag 

It  ia  trD«  Um  diuaBo  em  be  ooBunnnieatod  b;  uoetUadon.     Bat  tii&t 
aouce  of  farcy  is  of  very  small  importauoe.    Not  ose  cue  in  ft  tbouiand 
thm  ariginateB.    Farcj  is  e»entially  a  akin  disease.    It  coauneoces  with 
^Mcifio  inflammatioQ  of  the  snperficial  absorbents. 
Tbis  infianuowion  leads  to  sapporation  and  to  ol- 
oerstioQ.   Abseessee  first  iqipear.   Tbey  nay  eome 
on  any  part  of  the  body.   They  aeem  to  be,  ia  tbe 
primary  instanoe,  himps  or  bard  enlargements- 
BomethiDgtof  tbe  aimezed  form  is  first  obserred. 
Tb«K  may  be  ooe  of  tbese,  or  there  may  be  many, 
intimately  they  bnrat  or  are  opened,    jlpparently 
beftlthy  matter  then  issaes  from  the  intfirior.    But 
the  first  discharge  being  released,  the  wonnd  does  x  mmt  nd. 

Bot  heal     The  edges  grow  roAgh,  the  center  of 
tiie  sore  becomes  pale^  and  moistened  by  a  thin,  senu-trausparent  fluid. 
Then,  if  the  neighborhood  of  the  sore  be  felt,  cords,  more  or  less  thin, 
will  be  disoorered  nuBlng  from  it  toward  some  other  Inmps  on  the 
body. 

8neh  is  the  distingaishing  sign  by  which  to  recognise  &n^.  Lnmps 
appear,  which  prore  to  be  abeoesses.  They,  after  discharging,  do  not 
heal ;  the^  become  nlcers.  From  them  ran  certun  cords,  which  are  the 
swollen  lymphatic  or  abaorbente.  Till  the  enlargement  of  the  absorbents 
is  disoenied,  a  man,  from  the  other  signs,  may  snspect,  but  be  cannot 
pronounce  with  certainty,  tlie  disease  to  be  farcy. 

If  a  recent  case  of  farcy  be  slaof^tered  and  dissected,  the  affection 
appeaxi  to  go  no  deeper  than  the  skin.  The  cellnlar  tissue  will  exhibit 
faitdieationa  of  dropsy,  which  invariably  is  present.  The  moacles  will  be 
pallid  and  flabby,  suggesting  bodily  debility ;  but,  to  most  obserrerB, 
nob  signs  will  be  all  that  is  discernible.. 

Ib  farey,  then,  strictly,  a  local  disorder  J  Can  such  be  asserted  of  a 
■alady  which  appears  to  be  so  oonstitational  in  ite  origin!  Is  there 
BOtking  oontlnnouB  with  the  skin  ?  Yes,  there  ia.  Intimately  connected 
with  the  OBtward  coTering  of  the  body,  imperceptibly  blending  with  it, 
and  capable,  after  exposure,  of  asenming  its  appearance,  is  the  mncons 
membrane.  Hucoub  membrane  lines  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  is 
Tery  obandantly  supplied  with  absorbents.  The  French,  who  are  far 
Bore  minate  obserrers  and  more  accomplished  dissectors  than  die  gen- 
cirali^  of  English  surgeons,  hare,  in  cases  of  farcy,  detected  signs  which 
aware  na  the  disease  is  not  strictly  an  external  affection.  It  has  an 
internal  and  a  deep-seated  origin,  as  is  evidenced  by  tbe  discorery  of  a 
few  taberelea  upon  tbe  mncous  membrane  of  the  interior. 

The  oonise  of  the  dlseaee  would  Ukawise  teach  ns  to  arrive  at  this 
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conclusion.  The  appetite  often  fails ;  sometdmea  it  becomea  Torftcicna. 
The  matter  ie,  hj  preasore,  to  be  aqneezed  throagh  the  skio.  The  tkiiat 
becomes  tortaring;  the  hone  will  cry  for  water.  A.E  It  drinks,  hoverer, 
paaaes  qnickly  throagh  the  body,  and  the  deeire  for  flaid  cannot  be  aatit- 
fied.  At  last — as  thongh  to  prove  the  correctness  of  onr  opinion  con- 
cemiog  the  constitational  nature  of  taicj — glanders  breaks  forth. 

Glanders  and  farcy  seem  to  be  the  aome  disease,  modified  by  certain 
circnmstances  to  which  the  animal  is  exposed.    Thus  a  horse,  inocnli^«d 
with  the  matter  of  glanders,  may  become  farcied ;  or  ui  animal,  infected 
with  the  taint  of  farcy,  may  exhibit  glanders.     These  resnlts,  together 
with  the  fact  of  a  glandered  horse  displaying  fwcy  prior  to  deatli,  and 
of  a  farcied  animal  exhibiting  glanders  prerioas  to  decease,  are  pt^^ 
conclnsiTe  eridence. 
Farcy  is  of  two  kinds,  the  large  and  the  small.   The  loi^e  may  appear 
as  one  or  more  abscesses.     Generally  it  is  dis- 
posed to  select,  in  the  first  instance,  those  places 
where  the  skin  is  thin  and  the  hair  all  but  ab- 
sent.    It  breaks,  and  becomes  shallow  ulcers, 
which,  however,  may  heal  upon  the  application 
of  any  escharotic.     The  abscesses  are  not,  in 
every  instance,  of  one  absolute  figure.     They 
vary  in  such  respect,  and  have  a  tendency,  if 
neglected,  to  generate  large  ulcers,  from  wfaid 
spring  unsightly  banches  of  fangoidgrannlationa. 
The  smaller  description  of  this  disorder  has 
no  preference  for  any  particular  locality.     It 
appears,  like  surfeit,  in  small  lumps  all  over  1}tt 

body.     These  lumps,  ttom  their  size  and  nni- 

f."^  ^.™°.;«°SiV".SS!  *'<*™>'tyf  ^^''^  ^^'^  likened  to  buttons — hence 
"""■  the  term  "bntton  fercy."    Cords  soon  connect 

them;  they  maturate  and  burst,  like  the  larger  sort.  The  "buttoa 
farcy,"  however,  leaves  a  deeper  and  a  more 
painfol  nicer.  It  yields  leas  readily  te 
treatment,  and  seems  to  exhibit  itself  be- 
fore the  body  is  utterly  exhausted. 

How  very  numerous  the  absorbents  of 
the  skin  ore,  may  be  conjectured  from  tki 
subjoined  engraving  of  a  prepared  speci- 
men— and  not  a  very  snccessful  one  eitbar 
— of  a  piece  of  farcied  skin,  when  deprived 
jt  roman  w  mn,  Tuan  no>  i  of  hair.  In  this  case,  the  animal  suffered 
MCTB^flOME,  dnoiu  wnH  nader  the  Urge  ot  common  form  of  the 
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disease.     In  the  button  Tarie^,  the  tnmors  would  onlj  be  Bmaller,  of  a 
more  even  size,  and  far  more  namerons. 

Varcj  is,  bj  the  generalitj  of  practitioners,  regarded  as  a  more  tract' 
able  dieease  than  glanders.  Certsinlf  the  coarse  of  the  disorder  is 
arrested  mach  easier ;  but,  to  core  the  maladj,  there  is  a  conBtitntion 
to  renovate  and  a  vims  to  destroj.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  medicine  to 
restore  the  healUt  and  strength,  which  have  been  underfed,  sapped  hj  a 
fonl  atmosphere,  and  exhausted  hy  overwork  ?  Tonics  may  prop  np  or 
stimulate  for  a  time ;  but  the  dmnkard  and  the  opinm-eater,  among^ 
hnman  bein^,  can  inform  ns  that  the  potency  of  the  best-selected  and 
the  choicest  drags,  most  jndicioasly  prescribed  and  carefiilly  prepared,  Is 
indeed  very  limited.  What,  then,  can  be  hoped  for  in  an  animal  whose 
treatment  is  generally  an  affair  of  ponnds,  shillings,  and  peqce  f  Sul- 
phate of  copper  or  of  iron,  oak-bark,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  cantharides, 
probably,  are  the  chief  medicines  the  practitioner  will  give.  With  each 
Uie  horse  may  be  patched  np ;  it  may  even  return  to  work.  But  at  what 
a  risk  I  It  carries  aboat  the  seeds  of  a  disorder  contagions  to  the  hnmui 
species,  and  in  man  even  more  terrible  than  in  the  qnadmped.  Is  it 
lawful,  is  it  right,  to  save  an  avaricious  master  the  chance  of  a  few  shil- 
lings, and  to  incnr  the  risk  of  poisoning  an  innocent  person  ?  The 
author  thinks  not  Therefore  he  will  give  no  directions  how  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  farcy.  The  horse,  once  contaminatwl,  ia,  indeed,  very 
rarely  or  never  cured.  The  animal,  after  the  veterinaty  sargeon  has 
shaken  hands  with  the  proprietor  and  departed,  too  often  bears  about 
an  enlarged  limb,  which  impedes  its  utility,  and,  at  any  period,  may 
break  forth  again  with  more  than  the  Timleoce  of  the  original  affection. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

LIIIB8 — tKHB  AOCmnNTS  AND  TBStB  TOBBiBM^ 

OS8EOU8  DEPOSITS— SPAVIN. 

"Om  horee  conld  wear  out  two  pairs  at  legs,"  is  an  old  Joekoj^ 
phrase.  Most  men,  when  pnrchasiDg  a  dumb  slave,  pa^  ;^st  attendos 
to  the  lower  extremities.  If  an  animal  be  used  up  or  has  performed 
hard  work,  the  IndicatioDS  are  enre  to  be  found  on  those  parts;  but 
what  a  eotnmeat  does  the  lan^age  and  l^e  act  referred  to  paaa  npon 
the  coadnct  of  those  masters,  the  history  of  wftose  to^atment,  or  rather 


whose  abo^  of  a  living  creatnre,  is  thns  soi^ht  for  and  often  found 
npon  a  breathing  frame  I 

Before  the  strength  has  departed,  of  the  legitimate  number  of  years 
are  exhausted,  cruelty  deprives  a  moat  obedient  drudge  of  its  power  to 
serve.  The  history  of  almoat  every  horse  in  this  kingdom  is  a  stmggle 
to  eziat  against  human  endeavors  to  deprive  it  of  utility.  Nature,  when 
she  made  the  animal,  formed  a  creatnre  hardly  second  to  her  master-piece 
in  anatomical  perfection ;  the  legs  are  strong,  bat,  in  his  impatience  and 
in  his  blind  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  fashion,  man  will  put  them  to 
(286) 


Vbmr  Mlest  use  before  their  Btraetare  iff  eonilrmed.  Racero  go  into 
training  when  one  year  old.  Carriage  horses,  omnibns  machiners,  cart 
horses,  nags,  roadsters,  maj-birds,  and  park  hacks  generallj  come  into 
work  about  the  third  year.  The  animal,  however,  does  not  cat  all  its 
teeth  till  the  completion  of  its  fifth  birthday.  It  requires  to  look  upon 
eight  seasons  before  its  adult  period  is  entered  upon;  and  jet  at  the 
third  year,  or  before  that  period,  it  is  put  to  such  work  as  only  a  horse 
can  or  does  perform. 

When  the  horse  was  designed  to  be  onlty  matured,  the  friyolity  of 
mankind  pronounces  the  creature  to  be  aged.  The  life  is,  indeed,  gener- 
ally worthless  before  the  eighth  year  is  entered  upon.  '  The  young  flesh, 
bones,  and  sinews,  long  before  that  time  arrives,  are  made  the  seats  of 
poignant  diseases.  Work,  not  in  the  first  instance  laborious,  but  sud- 
den and  energetic  beyond  what  the  frame  of  the  yoeng  horse  can  endure, 
casts  it  out  of  the  gentleman's  stable.  Once  removed  from  that  place, 
its  descent  is  rapid.  From  the  carriage  to  the  cab  is  a  lei^  often  cleared 
in  equine  history ;  but  every  change  adds  misery  to  its  lot.  It  farw 
worse,  lodges  worse,  and  works  harder  with  every  new  proprietor,  tiH 
at  length,  as  its  years  and  wretchedness  accumulate.  Nature  interposes 
and  takes  the  sufferer  to  herself. 

At  the  head  of  this  article  stands  an  engraving  of  the  mildest  form 
of  reward  which  docility  reaps  by  service  unto  cruelty.  When  will  this 
land,  which  so  loudly  boasts  its  Christianity,  apply  in  its  fullness  and  its 
strength  the  sacred  maxim — "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  others  should 
do  unto  you"?  When  will  churchmen  teach  that  the  religion  which  does 
not  enlarge  the  heart  toward  every  breathing  Ufe  upon  the  earth,  is  un- 
worthy of  the  Christian  title  f  Men  who  would  rage  to  hear  their  faith 
called  in  question,  nevertheless  feel  no  shame  whei\  they  urge  the  young 
steed  to  that  act  which  probably  will  cripple  the  animal  for  the  short 
remainder  of  its  life. 

Spavin,  splint,  or  ring-bonis  are  no  more  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  equine  existence,  than  nodes  and  anchylosis  are  the  natural  inherit- 
ances of  human  beings;  yet  what  would*  the  world  look  like,  if  men 
had  their  motions  impeded  and  their  joints  firmly  locked  by  bony 
deposits  in  anything  like  the  proportion  which  such  misfortunes  are 
witnessed  in  the  inferior  life  f  The  most  useful,  the  most  trusting,  and 
the  most  joyous  of  animals  is  the  one  toward  which  man  acts  as  though 
his  study  was  to  'abuse  the  authority  intrusted  to  him.  Its  utility  lies 
in  its  legs;  its  play  also  is  a  canter;  but  before  its  body  is  set^  its  limbs 
are  disabled.  Kindness  can  subdue  the  creature,  which,  however,  la 
never  taken  out  of  its  prison  without  the  whip;  it  is  treated  as  a  thing 
without  feeling:  but  its  bo^  is  not  more  impressible  to  brutality  than 
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ItB  feetingg  trs  seuitiTe  to  gtntf«ne«.     ThA  oie  is  often  fojored,  Md 
the  others  are  freqaentlj  ntuted  bj  the  muter  H  too  literally  obejs. 

Spavin  &nd  splint  both  are  the  change  of  ligamentoiu  Btmctare  into 

bone:  sparin  occurs  at  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  hock;  Bf&st 

•bo  maj  be  somettmes  foand  at  the  same  part  of  the  knee.    The  nuH 

_  splint  is  likewise  applied  to  any  bony  enlu^ment  np« 

the  shins  or  below  the  hocks  and  the  knees. 

Splints  in  the  fore  leg  are  mostly  seen  on  the  inner  uck 
On  the  hind  limb,  however,  nch  growths  princlpilly 
favor  the  outer  side.  The  advent  of  splint,  when  nev 
the  knee,  is  generally  accounted  for  by  saying  the  inner 
side  of  the  joint  lies  more  nnder  the  c«nter  of  gravity, 
.  *°'!!'.  "*""'      and,  therefore,  is  the  more  exposed  to  injary.    Sach  a 

A.  nnllliic  or  boo;  '  '  *^  J     / 

•»"««.•'*««•  interpretation,  however,  leaves  the  preference  for  the  ontei 
wd^KTput of  locality — when  splints  are  witnessed  on  the  hied  leg-^ 
unexplained.  Perhaps  the  reader  will — after  having  con- 
templated the  two  following  engravings,  and  subsequent  to  having 
observed  that  the  artery  of  the  hinder  limb  crossea  the  inferior  part  at 
the  hock,  to  take  its  course  down  the  onter  side  of  the  leg,  while  in 
the  fore  extremity  the  vessel  continues  along  the  inner  side  of  the  ebii- 


bone — conclnde  with  the  author  that,  in  splint,  the  distribution  of  thi 
blood  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  weight,  which,  originally  conveysd 
through  a  ball-aod-socket  joint,  can  hardly  afterward  affect  one  part  to 
the  release  of  the  rest. 
:    Having  explained  the  pecnlioritf  atteh^g  soibe  bony  tnmon  on  thi 
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Uad  extramitj.  It  hot  beoomes  oar  Aatf  to  szplun  vbat  sctnaUj  eoii< 
atitntea  a.  ^avin.  Any  bony  growUi  or  bony  enlargemtnt,  howerer 
fmftll,  which  1b  to  be  seen  or  felt  upon  the  inner  aide  of  the  hock,  is  » 
"fspeMa."  But  of  spaTinB  there  are  three  kinds.  The  l*r  sort,  or  the 
"Jack"  of  the  horse-dealer's  phraseology.  This  answern  to  tbe  splint 
9t  the  fore  leg,  and  ori^ates  in  the  top  of  the  splint  bone. 


The  bony  enlargement,  shonld  It  be  located  compsratiTely  high  npon 
the  joint,  often  produces  ncnte  and  incurable  lameness.  When  low 
down,  the  graunlfa  of  bone  hare  little  to  interfere  with.  Being  placed 
higher  np,  the  tendons  have  to  play  over  Iha  osseons  deposit ;  and,  when 
that  happens,  the  care  is  hopeless. 

The  abore  form  of  disease,  however,  does  Dot  ensue  npon  every  case 
of  spavin.  Many  good  racers,  and  most  seasoned  hnnters,  have  spavins, 
which  do  not  in  any  way  detract  from  their  speed,  however  much  these 
growths  may  interfere  with  their  action. 

Bony  spavin  does,  when  the  quadruped  startti,  sensibly  deteriorate  that 


grace  of  motion  which  shonld  eharocteriae  the  action  of  the  perfect 

hoiae.     During  the  trot,  the  leg  shonld  be  lifted  clear  of  tbe  earth, 
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while,  bj  an  iliTolimtary  moyement  within  the  hock-joint,  the  hoof  is  in- 
clined ontwarcC  This  pecnliarity  is  exhibited  in  the  engraving  on  page  289, 
which  supposes  the  spectator  to  be  standing  by  the  side  of  the  animals. 
Exostosis,  formed  on  any  part,  locks  together  the  bones  which  the 
deposit  may  inyolve,  or  it  unites  the  several  distinct  parts  into*  one 
osseous  mass.  By  the  bones  of  the  hock  being  thus  joined,  all  moyement 
of  the  shin  is  effSectually  prevented ;  the  foot  of  a  spavined  horse  is,  to 
a  spectator  who  is  laterally  situated,  always  presented  in  a  side  view. 
Moreover,  when  severe  spavin  is  present,  the  entire  flexion  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  limb  is  rendered  impossible. 

The  toes  being  moved  along,  instead  of  being  lifted  from  the  ground, 

occasions  the  hoof  and  shoe  to  suffer  wear.  The  hoof 
generally  presents  a  toe  blunted  by  perpetual  friction; 
while  the  shoe  of  a  spavined  horse  is,  in  front,  worn  to 
a  state  of  positive  sharpness.  These  indications  of  dis- 
ease should  always  be  sought  for,  and,  when  present, 
they  are  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  be  mistaken. 

Another  test  |br  spavin  consists  in  observation  made 
uiwD  UMB,  BBowiNa  upou  thc  mauucr  of  going.  A  horse  thus  affected  comes 
fosopTUHoorAifB  out  of  the  stable  always  stiff,  and  sometimes  lame. 
mraRTUPOMPRAo^  Exercise,  by  warming  the  body,  seems  to  soften  the 
mir  mQwm^    Stubbornness  of  the  disease ;  and  the  same  animal,  which 

left  the  stable  in  a  crippled  condition,  may  return  to  it 
in  a  state  which,  to  the  generality  of  gentlemen,  would  represent  sound- 
ness. So  well  are  dealers  acquainted  with  this  fact,  that  it  is  a  custom 
with  these  folks  for  a  spavined  horse  to  be  warmed  before  it  is  shown  to 
a  probable  purchaser.  No  person,  however,  should  hazard  an  opinion 
on  any  quadruped  which  is  not  perfectly  cool,  especially  when  there  is  a 
motive  to  be  suspected  of  the  slightest  desire  for  a  favorable  judgment. 
The  horse  which,  after  exercise,  should  trot  past  with  no  obvious  sign 
of  spavin,  having  stood  for  an  hour  in  the  stable,  would  come  forth  a 
decided  cripple,  or,  at  all  events,  with  such  faulty  action  that  a  novice 
>rould  immediately  detect  something  wrong  about  the  legs.  This 
peculiarity  is  illustrated  by  the  engraving  which  heads  the  present 
chapter. 

Should  the  dealer  refuse  to  exhibit  the  animal  when  cool,  such  refusal 
would  be  convincing  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  horse.  The 
sale  should,  under  such  circumstances,  be  at  once  repudiated. 

However,  when  judging  of  disease,  it  is  always  well  to  divest  the  mind 
of  every  kind  of  prejudice.  Animals  of  a  certain  kind  of  conformation 
are  said  to  be  disposed,  or  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  subject,  to  spavin. 
Creatures  of  the  foregoing  sort  show  what  are  denominated  sickle-hocks 


or  cow-hocla.     A.  aicUe-hocfc  Is  not  a  diseued  joint,  but  it  ia  one 

vhicti  the  mfyority  of  horsemen  faaTa  Btigmatized  as  Terj  liable  to 

become  diseased.     Weakness,  it 

it  is  onlj  natural  to  ima^ne,  Each 

a  malformation  indicates ;   but, 

80  far  as  the  anther's  experience 

goes,  creatures  thns  formed  often 

continue   Bonnd  when   limbs  of 

model  shape  give  way. 

It  is  now  onr  datj  to  inform  the 
reader  how  to  examine  a  horse  for 
Bparin.     In  this  operation  there 
are  fonr  paints  of  view  to  be  taken 
— behind  the  animal,  though  al- 
ways at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
heels ;  in  the  front,  but  not  close 
to  the  horse,  yet  so  near  that  the 
examiner  must  bend  to  view  the 
hocks  between  the  fore  legs ;  and 
ftom  both  the  sides.  In  all  these  positions,  it  is  pmdent  now  to  elongate 
the  distaQce  and  now  to  approach  nearer;  then  to  more  the  head  about, 
and  occasionally  to  step  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.    In  short,  it  is  advisable 
to  get  as  many  different  points  of  sight  as  possible ;  for  in  one,  and  only 
in  one,  may  a  spavin  be  detected  on  the  hock,  which,  seen  from  any  other 
spot,  shall  look  perfectly  clean.     At  the  same  time,  from  every  point 
care  shonld  be  taken  to  compare  one  hock  with  the  other ;  if  the  slightest 
difference  in  point  of  size  can  be  detected,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  one  is 
enlarged  by  the  commencement  of  disease.     Any  indication  of  this  sort 
is  always  to  be  sought  for.     The  disease  may  have  just  begun,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  it  may  stop.     The  spavin  may  be  very  small ; 
yet  who  can  assert  its  growth  is  perfected  f     In  the  examination  for 
Bpavin,  however,  allowance  shonld  be  made  for  the  age  of  the  horse. 
Spaviua,  in  yonng  horses,  may  be  regarded  with  alarm  ;  in  old  animals, 
they  generally  are  perfected,  and,  however  large  they  may  be,  probably 
tbey  will  grow  no  bigger — on  the  contrary,  as  the  years  increase,  they 
are  usually  diminished,  being  absorbed;   but  the  bones,  once  locked 
together,  are  never  subsequently  unloosed,  although  all  the  swelling 
should  entirely  disappear. 

The  examiuatioQ  having  been  up  to  this  point  properly  performed, 
there  is  yet  another  test  to  be  adopted  before  the  animal  is  trotted  forth ; 
here  a  well-traiued  and  attentive  groom  ig  of  every  value — one  who  will 
keep  on  the  same  side  as  yon  may  be  upon,  and  who  will  follow  yonr 


footsteps  wbeneTer  jon  chftnge  from  ri^t  to  lefL  The  dntj  of  tUi 
groom  is  to  hold  np  the  front  leg-,  the  more  stress  is  placed  npoD  hii 
attention,  becanse  do  horse  can  kick  vith  the  hind  foot  of  tiitX  aide  upon 


which  OHO  fore  leg  is  off  the  ground.  The  attempt  woald  deprive  the 
body  of  all  lateral  support,  and  a  fall  would  ensue ;  whereas  man;  qaad- 
mpeds  can,  for  a  short  time,  balance  themselves  npon  two  leg^  each 
being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body  :  therefore  the  examiner,  probably 
engrossed  in  his  occupation,  woald  be  in  considerable  danger,  ehonld  the 
groom  forget  to  follow  his  movements. 

Most  horses  are  averse  to  having  the  hocks  fingered ;  snch  liberties 
are  apt  to  call  up  vehement  indignation ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
guard  him  who  ondertakea  ta  inspect  them.     This  the  groom  does  most 
effectnally ;  but  the  examiner  should  also  take  some  caution — he  shonld 
stand  as  olose  to  the  foot  of  the  horse  as  may  be  conrenient    Tbua, 
diould  the  animal  kick  out,  he  may  escape,  or,  at  most,  be  very  ndely 
pushed  on  one  side.    The  horse's  kick  is  only  severe  after  the  heels  have 
reached  some  distance,  or  have  obtained  power  by  propulsion  ;  for  that 
reason  is  the  advice  given  to  stand  as  near  the  hind  foot  ba  may  be 
convenient; 
Being  in  this  situation,  one  hand  is  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  hock,  and 
the  entire  weight  of  the  body  is  broaght  to 
bear  upon  that  part     The  object  is  three- 
fold — to  obtain,  by  this  means,  the  earliest 
Intimation  of  any  design  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  to  use  the  limb ;  to  impede  in  some 
measure  the  extension  of  the  leg ;  and  to 
gain  a  point  of  rest  on  which  to  lean,  while 
the  bead  is  bent  forward  to  inspect,  the  free 
hand  bdng  employed  to  feel  the  part  ap- 
propriate to  spavin.     Afterward  comes  the 
trot,  the  pecnliarities  to  bo  detected  in  which 
TBI  unm  "^^^  "  "»  ro"  *    have  been  anticipated. 

Now  we  encounter  the  Important  ques- 
tion, What  can  be  done  for  a  spavined  horse  t    If  the  animal  be  not 
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fattne,  ht  it  alone.  HoweTer  large,  however  unsightly  the  deposit  may 
be,  do  not  ran  the  chance  of  exciting  a  new  action  in  a  part  where 
disease  exists  in  a  qniescent  form. 

The  regular  treatment  is  to  purge,  give  diuretics,  bleed,  blister,  rowel, 
seton,  periostoteomy,  neurotomy,  fire,  and  punch.  The  bleeding  may  be 
great  or  small,  local  or  general ;  the  blister,  mild  or  severe,  applied  over 
half  the  joint  at  a  time,  or  rubbed  in  after  the  limb  has  been  scored  by 
the  iron.  Bowels  and  setons  may  also  be  simple,  or  they  may  be  smeared 
with  irritants,  which  are  made  of  different  strengths.  Periostoteomy 
may  be  single,  or  may  be  made  compound  by  the  addition  of  a  seton 
and  a  blister.  Neurotomy  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  very  often  a  most 
tedious  affair  when  employed  l!o  cure  spavin.  The  fire  may  be  down  to 
the  true  skin ;  it  may  be  through  the  skin,  and  on  to  the  tumor ;  or  it 
may  be  inflicted  by  means  of  a  blunt-pointed  instrument,  which,  when 
heated,  bums  its  way  into  the  bone  itselt  The  punch  also  admits  ot 
variety ;  it  may  be  with  or  without  a  blister ;  it  may  be  holes  made  in  a 
living  body,  which  holes  are  filled  with  a  corroding  paste.  Or  the  oper- 
ation may  consist  of  the  exposure  of  the  bone,  and  cutting  off  the  offend- 
ing portion  with  a  saw,  or  knocking  away  part  of  a  breathing  frame 
with  a  chisel  and  a  mallet. 

All  these  tortures  have  for  centuries  been  inflicted ;  they  have  been 
practiced  upon  thousands  of  animals,  only  for  men,  at  this  day,  to  doubt 
whether  the  cruelty  has  been  attended  with  the  slightest  service.  Flesh, 
as  capable  of  feeling  as  our  own,  has  been  cut,  irritated,  burnt,  and 
punched  for  hundreds  of  years;  and  now,  at  the, twelfth  hour,  such 
operations  are  not  discarded,  but  their  efficacy  is  mildly  questioned. 

Reader,  if  you  liave  a  horse  which  is  lame  ftom  spavin,  and  your  cal- 
culations tell  you  it  will  not  pay  to  nurse  the  cripple,  have  it  slanghtered. 
Do  not  consent  to  have  it  tortured  for  a  chance ;  do  not  sell  it  to  the 
certainty  of  a  terrible  old  age  and  of  immediate  torment. 

The  cure  for  spavin  is  good  food  and  rest  — perfect  rest:  such 
rest  or  stagnation  as  a  healthy  horse  submits  to  in  the  stable.  This, 
enjoined  for  months,  with  the  occasional  application  of  a  mild  blister, 
with  the  best  of  food,  to  enable  nature  to  rectify  man's  abuse,  will  do 
more  good,  cost  no  more  money,  and  occupy  no  more  time  than  the 
devilries  usually  adopted,  and  very  often  adopted  without  success.  As 
an  additional  motive  on  the  side  of  humanity,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
horse  suffers  much  more  when  disease  is  located  in  the  hind  than  when 
it  is  exhibited  upon  the  fore  leg.  The  ravages  which,  in  the  first  case, 
would  endai^^er  the  life,  in  the  last  would  be  borne  with  comparative 
tranquillity.  The  posterior  parts  of  the  animal  seem  to  be  endowed 
with  exquisite  sensibility ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  so-called  cure  for 
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ft 

spayin,  and  the  boasted  treatment  for  ages,  only  consists  in  torturing  the 
hocks  of  the  animal 

While  inflammation  exists,  applj  poultices,  and  well  mb  the  part  with 
a  miztare  of  belladonna  and  of  opiom — one  ounce  of  each  drug  rubbed 
down  with  one  ounce  of  water.  Or  place  opium  and  camphor  on  the 
poultices ;  or  rub  the  enlargement  with  equal  parts  of  chloroform  and 
camphorated  oil  The  pain  having  subsided  and  the  heat  being  ban« 
ished,  apply,  with  friction,  some  of  the  following  ointment.  It  may 
reduce  the  disease  by  provoking  absorption ;  at  all  events,  it  will  check 
all  further  growth  by  rendering  further  deposit  almost  an  impossibility. 

Iodide  of  lead One  ouDce. 

Simple  ointment Eight  ounces. 

Mix. 

SPLINT. 

The  horse,  could  it  only  speak,  would  have  sufficient  cause  to  over- 
whelm man  with  its  injuries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  He  who  heeds  not 
language,  but  reads  the  heart,  will  not  peruse  the  horror  written  on  that 
of  the  most  contented  and  sweetest-dispositioned  of  man's  many  slaves. 
It  is  true,  colts  have  spavin  and  splints.  Creatures,  whose  days  of  bit- 
terness are  as  yet  to  come,  exhibit  exostoses ;  but  these  blemishes  are 
the  sad  inheritances  of  the  cruel  service  exacted  by  thoughtless  masters 
from  the  progenitors  of  the  deformed.  Nature  gave  the  horse  a  fibro- 
cartilaginous or  elastic  union  to  particular  bones,  so  that  all  its  motion^ 
might  be  bounding  and  graceful.  The  animal,  thus  formed,  was  pre- 
sented to  man;  but  the  gift  was  not  prized  by  him  to  whom  it  Was  £^ven. 
The  authority  possessed  was  abused.  The  capability  of  the  horse  was 
only  measured  by  what  it  was  able,  at  the  risk  of  its  life,  to  perfomL 
The  most  humane  of  modem  proprietors  is  an  ignorant  tyrant  to  his 
graceful  bond-servant.  The  most  meek  of  owners  likes  his  horse  to 
possess  high  action.  The  consequence  is,  the  leg,  lifted  from  the  ground 
to  the  highest  possible  point,  is  forcibly  driven  again  to  the  earth.  This 
pace  is  imposed  upon  a  creature  so  docile,  it  only  seeks  to  learn  that 
which  pleases  its  master,  and,  in  the  entirety  of  its  confidence,  never 
mistrusts  its  instructor.  The  lesson  is  learned.  The  animal  soon 
becomes  proud  to  exhibit  its  acquirement  High  action,  however— 
especially  that  kind  of  action  the  horse  is  taught  to  exemplify — soon 
deranges  the  system.  It  breeds  inflammation  in  the  fibro-cartilaginous 
tissues,  upon  which  its  chief  strain  is  felt.  The  union  between  the  splint 
bones  and  the  cannon,  or  between  the  shin-bone  and  the  accessories,  one 
on  either  side,  speedily  becomes  converted  into  osseous  matter. 

However,  man  cannot  say  to  nature,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
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further,"  otherwise  the  alteration  of  stmctare,  if  unseen,  might  distress 
the  horse,  but  wonld  little  affect  the  owner.  A  diseased  action,  once 
started  np,  is  apt  to  inyolve  other  parts  than  those  in  which  it  originate<^. 
Thus,  a  splint  is  strictly  an  exostosis  or  bonj  tumor  on  the  inner  uid 
lower  part  of  the  knee-joint;  but  there  are  found  to  be  others  which  this 
definition  will  not  embrace.  Here,  for  instance,  are  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  splint  to  be  seen,  more  or  less,  in  every  animal  subject  to  man's  usage. 

Number  1  is  unsightly.  Moreoyer,  it  gives  an  unpleasant  jar  to 
the  rider  of  the  poor  horse  thus  deformed ;  and  few  men,  when  they 
state  this  fact,  ever  think  of  what  sensation  that  which  jars 
the  equestrian  must  occasion  to  the  steed.  It  will  produce 
lameness  at  first;  but,  this  surmounted  and  the  tumor  fully 
formed,  it  causes  no  inconvenience  beyond  a  loss  of  elasti- 
city when  in  motion ;  and  because  it  provokes  no  lameness, 
man  says  it  is  unattended  by  feeling. 

Figure  2  is  a  splint  on  the  side  of  the  leg.  It  also  is 
unsightly,  and  produces  a  disagreeable  sensation  to  the 
person  in  the  saddle.  Moreover,  it  is  exposed  to  accj/ients. 
If  the  horse  has  high  and  close  action,  the  tumor  may  be 
struck  when  the  foot  is  being  raised.  Such  a  possibility  is 
not  altogether  free  from  danger.  The  horse,  having  grazed 
the  swelling,  will  often  fall  down  as  though  it  were  shot. 
That  circumstance  warrants  the  supposition  that  these 
growths  are  not  quite  so  devoid  of  sensibility  as  most 
horse  owners  are  pleased  to  assert  they  are. 

The  slight  enlargement,  opposite  which  stands  figure 
3,  denotes  a  growth  of  small  size.  It  may  be  of  no 
great  consequence,  if  it  appear  on  a  vacant  part  of  the  bone,  or  on 
a  place  over  which  no  tendon  passes ;  but  it  is  of  serious  import,  if 
situated  beneath  a  tendon,  as  then  it  causes  incurable  lameness. 

Man  having  provoked  these  blemishes.  Nature  generally  strives  to 
remove  the  effects  of  his  stupidity.  She  will  smooth  the  top  of  the 
tumor  by  the  interposition  of  cartilage  and  of  ligament,  that  the  skin 
may  not  be  irritated  when  passing  over  these  enlargements.  She  will 
also  develop  a  false  bursa  on  the  top  of  each,  thereby  causing  the  integ- 
ument to  move  with  an  approach  to  ease. 

Yet  there  are  other  sorts  of  splints  which  often  are  very  serious 
affairs.  That  the  reader  may  comprehend  these,  let  him  attend  to  the 
next  engraving. 

1 — Represents  a  splint  which  has  involved  the  bones  of  the  knee,  and 
which  has  left  the  horse  only  the  joint  formed  by  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  to  progress  with.     This  is  a  sad  business.     The  action  is  injured 
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1.  A  high 
splint,  near  tha 
Imee. 

2.  A  low  splint^ 
Ihr  from  the 
knee. 

3.  A  small 
bony  growth  on 
the  front  of  the 
leSfWhichisalso 
cikUed  a  splint 
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for  life ;  and  death,  of  a  cart,  is  Uw  lot  of  tbe  wntdMd  animal  m 
diMased. 

i — ^ow8  fine  points  of  bone,  so  placed  that  liiej  wonld  impinge  npoi 
the  snspensor;  ligunont,  if  not  upon  tlie  ftezor 
tendoBS.  LameneBi,  in  its  acntest  fonn,  wonld 
therebj  be  caused  whererer  the  linb  was  bent 
The  lameness,  probably,  wonld  last  till  death,  w 
splints  in  this  Bitoation  are  rarely  discoTsred  dur- 
ing life. 

S— Denotes  an  enlnrgement,  probably  prodnced 

by  a  bloir  received  dnrinj^  a  leap,  or  given  by  an 

impatient  gnxun.     It  is  placed  directly  under  one 

of  the  extensor  tendons.     In  consequence  of  this 

minnte  substance,  the  sererest  agony  is  endued, 

Riom  OT 1  nwom  en.    or  the  most  marked  lameness  exhibited,  vbeneTer 

1.  A  iptint  iiTidTfiiB  uw  the  leg  is  advanced. 

'TA^u^t^^toAril^  aiih       The  great  majority  of  these  maladies  may  result 

^V^i'^uu^riMu^  ftom  the  present  r^j^e  for  high  action,  and  the  toe 

i^««^uuioao(aBut«-  g^^g,^!  practice  of  pnshing  the  horse  beyond  hii 

speed.   Bocers  and  hnnters  commonly  hare  spGnti: 

almost  every  roadster  exhibits  them.    Few  draught-horses  are  vithont 

tiiem :  they  are  all  but  noiversal.     It  may  be  easy  to  detect  or  to  feel  a 

fidl-sized  splint ;  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  discover  these  tomors  when 

they  are  small,  or  when  they  are  just  beginning  to  develop  tbemaelva. 

At  that  period  they  are  most  painfoL  They  may  be  mere  deformities  whn 

fully  formed ;  bnt,  when  growing,  though  not  to  be 

seen,  they  are  apt  to  cause  decided  lameness. 

The  cause  of  each  fiuling  action  very  often  cso 
only  be  gaessed  at     To  detect  a  fhlly -developed 
splint,  stand  at  the  side  of  the  animal's  leg  and 
grasp  the  posterior  part  of  the  shin ;  then,  by  Fan- 
ning the  thumb  down  on  one  side  and  the  fingers 
on  the  other,  in  tiie  groove  formed  by  the  jnncti<m 
of  the  two  small  splint-bones  with  the  cannon- 
bone,  the  examiner  may  recognize  enlai^ment  w 
feel  Aeat,  should  either  exist    By  making  pressors 
imua-[>inno,''wcu-    where  the  heat  or  swelling  is  perceived,  he  may 
^^l^^^rS!'i^    cause  the  leg  to  he  snatched  up.     Should  nothug 
result  f^om  this  trial,  the  animal  is  trotted  gently 
op  and  its  action  is  observed.     Horses  with  splints,  when  lame,  gener- 
ally "dish"  or  tnm  the  leg  outward,  when  it  is  raised  flrom  the  gronnd. 
That  is  done  because  the  bending  of  the  limb  pressed  the  splint-bone 
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downward,  the  outward  Garriage  of  the  shin  being  aa  endeaTor  to  lessea 
the  pain  which  attends  upon  the  natural  action. 

Shonld  no  "dishing"  be  remarked,  next  observe  whether  the  leg  is 
folly  flexed  or  advanced;  and,  after  the  hints  thus  received,  the  inves- 
tigation may  be  resumed  with  a  better  prospect  of  succesfl. 

The  treatment  of  splint  is  conveyed  in  the  old  maxim,  "time  and 
patience."  Rest  will  do  more  than  physic.  A  man,  therefore,  may  as 
well  let  his  horse  rest  in  his  own  stable,  as  pay  for  rest,  lodging,  and 
useless  treatment  in  another  place.  Splints,  moreover,  if  only  subjected 
to  rest»  accompanied  with  liberal  feeding,  are  likely  the  sooner  to  attain 
their  maximum  magnitude.  If  they  are  interfered  with  under  the  pre* 
tense  of  treatment,  the  irritation  may  cause  them  to  increase;  thus  the 
proprietor,  through  his  impatience,  may  purchase  an  injury. 

W&en  they  are  acutely  painful,  a  poultice,  on  which  one  drachm  of 
opium  and  one  drachm  of  camphor  is  sprinkled,  will  frequently  afford 
reUeC  They  may  also,  at  such  times,  be  rubbed  with  a  drachm  of  chloro- 
form combined  with  two  drachms  of  camphorated  oil.  These  measures, 
however  simple,  aim  at  mitigating  the  present  symptoms — they  do  not 
even  infer  the  possibUity  of  curing  the  disease.  Periostoteomy  pre* 
tended  to  do  something  of  that  sort ;  but  has  failed  so  often,  it  is  now 
seldom  recommended  by  practiced  veterinarians. 

When,  however,  a  particle  of  the  bone  interferes  with  a  tendon,  the 
lameness  is  so  acute  that  often  the  choice  lies  between  cure  and  death; 
for  some,  even  of  present  proprietors,  scorn  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  which 
has  become  sick  in  their  service.  In  these  cases,  it  is  lawful  to  open  the 
skin,  and  with  a  fine  saw,  a  chisel  or  a  sharp  knife,  to  remove  the  offend* 
ing  growth ;  after  the  operation,  leave  the  skin  open  and  dress  the  wound 
with  a  lotion  made  of  chloride  of  zinc  one  grain,  to  water  one  ounce. 
This  application  has  the  great  merit  of  keeping  down  granulations ;  but 
employ  nothing  irritating  to  the  bone,  or  the  result  may  be  worse  than 
the  injury  which  has  been  removed.  ^ 

Splints  sometimes  occur  on  the  outer  side  of  the  hind  leg;  there,  how- 
ever, they  are  little  thought  of.  The  hind  leg  propels  the  horse,  but 
does  not  support  its  body;  therefore,  splints  of  this  last  sort  are  less 
unpleasant  to  the  rider.  The  hind  leg,  not  bearing  much  weight,  splints, 
when  situated  on  that  member,  do  not  occasion  very  severe  lameness, 
and  the  enlargement  being  located  upon  the  outside  of  the  shin,  is  thereby 
removed  from  the  possibility  of  being  struck  by  the  opposite  hoof.  For 
these  reasons,  splints  of  the  foregoing  nature  are  considered  trifles,  and 
are  rarely  esteemed  worthy  of  much  notice. 

To  check  the  further  eidargement  of  a  splint  with  a  fair  chance  of  also 
removing  the  deibrmity — though  with  no  hope  of  releasing  the  parts 
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locked  togetiier  b;  booy  union— -emploj  the  ointment  alrekdj  reeoio- 
mended  for  spavin : — 

Iodide  of  lead One  otmce. 

Simple  oiDtnent XSght  onnceB. 

Mix,  and  ^ppl^  mth  bictioa  tiuice  duty. 

KIHQ-BONB.  '^ 

The  whole  sonl  of  the  horse  eeeiiu  devoted  to  man's  will ;  who  Iiai 
not  seen  a  team  of  email  bat  stnrd;  borseB  contrive  to  drag  a  heavy  load 
ap  a  steep  hill,  ae  though  nothing  conld  afford  them  such  content  as  to 
leave  their  hoofe  behind  them  1     VHiat  Londoner 
bnt  has  witnessed  the  cart-faorse  dig  its  toes  into 
the  stones  of  Lndgate  Hill,  and  make  the  mhscles 
balge  out  npon  the  glosay  coat  as  though  life  bad 
bnt  one  object,  and  to  that  object  the  uiimal  was 
straining  erery  nerve  1 
A.  sight  sach  as  this,  when  properly  contemplated, 
1  SOU!  nunme  m       cannot  otherwise  than  teach  man  to  esteem  his  fel- 
low-laborer;   for  what  creature  on  earth  toils  so 
willingly  in  the  service  of  hnmanity  as  the  horse?    At  any  honr  it  ti 
ready — in  health  it  is  willing,  and  in  sickness  it  is  obedient ;  even  when 
worn  ont,  entirely  used  up  and  driven  to  the  slangbter-baoBe,  it  looks 
npon  its  slayer  with  large  placid  eyes,  stands  qaietly  in  the  place 
where  it  is  bid,  with  no  mistmst  in  the  kindness  of  its  abneer,  and  ends 
a  life  of  devotion  by  accepting  the  blow  almost  as  a  favor.     It  is  tfae 
only  fmimal  which  lives  bnt  to  more  than  share  the  burden  of  its  owner; 
yet,  of  all  existing  quadrupeds,  the  horse  ia  the  most  ill  treated. 

Bing-bone  is  an  osseons  deposit;  so  far  it  resembles  splint  and  spavin: 
it  differs,  however,  in  the  kind  of  horses  it  attacks.  Splint  and  spavin 
are  principally  witnessed  upon  qnadrnpeds  of  speed.  Ring-bone  is  all 
bnt  confined  to  the  cart-horse.  It  is  caused  by  those  violent  efforts  this 
animal  makes,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  driver,  when  dragging  a 
heavy  load  up  some  sharp  ascent  The  entire  force  is  then  thrown  npon 
the  bones  of  the  pastern;  inflammation  ensues;  lymph  is  effnsed;  the 
lymph  becomes  cartilage,  and  the  cartilage  is  converted  into  hone.  Thea 
an  exostosis  is  established,  and  a  ring-bone  is  the  consequence. 

The  disease  may  implicat«  one  or  more  bones;  it  may  involve  one  or 
more  joints;  it  may  also  be  confined  to  one  bone;  it  may  be  either  par- 
tial or  complete.  It  may  exist  as  a  slight  enlargement  in  front  of  the  bone, 
or  it  may  quite  encircle  it  On  page  299  is  a  specimen  of  the  disease. 
The  exostosis,  aa  in  this  case,  was  prominent  during  life.     The  disease 
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did  not  qnita  encircle  tlie  bonee,  and  though,  when  the  preparation  was 
dried,  the  different  parts  coald  be  alightlf  moved  one  npon  another, 
jet,  daring  life,  the  joints  were  firmlf  locked. 


«ii  boDfli,  IhcnrlnE  Tfa«  udBul.  from  which  tfas  ftbor*  ikeCcL 

m  oT  thA  Axtanaor  m<  l4kvD»  klthon^  n»d  td  propel  ft  out, 

mi  bj  uo  naeuu  or  »  cvt  breed.  Tlut  crr» 
arputankuid  tiw  tan  Esther  hobbled  thui  wentlikue;  but  all 

fl*ilon  wii  mUtrtj  lint  In  tlie  p*"— ■— 


One  of  the  above  eketches  depicts  this  disease  as  it  appeared 
prior  to  death.  The  reader  has  now  to  consider  the  consequences  of 
snch  a  deformity;  it  materially  interferes  with  the  value.  The  hind 
limbs  are  the  instnunents  of  propulsion  in  the  horse ;  these  are  much 
incapacitated  by  the  presence  of  ring-bone.  An  animal  thas  affected 
might  move  an  easy  load  npon  even  ground;  bnt  when  the  weight  had 
to  be  drawn  np  hill,  the  creature  would  obviously  be  unable  to  nsC  the 
toe ;  the  foot,  placed  flat  npon  the  ground,  or  so  shod  as  to  have  an  even 
bearing,  would  perceptibly  be  of  comparatively  little  nse  in  snch  a  case. 
So,  also,  in  descending  an  inequality,  the  horse  with  severe  ring>bone 
will  be  nnable  to  bite  the  earth.  King-bone,  therefore,  does  incapacitate 
the  animal  for  many  uses,  besides  interfering  with  the  free  employment  of 
the  muscular  energy ;  no  persuasion  or  brutality  can  induce  a  maimed  ani- 
mal to  cast  its  full  weight  npon  a  diseased  limb.  The  pace  may  be  quick- 
ened by  the  lash;  but  the  horse  will,  nevertheless,  continue  to  hop  when 
the  affected  member  touches  the  earth. 

Let  mankind,  therefore,  reflect  that  the  horse  is  given  as  their  fellow- 
laborer.  The  life  of  the  quadruped  is  the  property  of  the  master;  but 
who,  being  sane,  would  abuse  his  own  property  ?  The  being  who  should 
destroy  chairs  and  tables — although  such  things  can  be  mended — would 
be  speedily  confined  as  mad.  Tet  it  has  not  entered  the  mind  of  man, 
aa  a  reasonable  idea,  that  to  deface  a  living  im^e — to  destroy  the  value 
or  to  deteriorate  the  property  which  is  present  in  the  animal — deserves 
more  than  the  very  mildest  of  punishments.     The  breathing  creature, 
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when  detaeedf  cannot  be  made  sound  agmin.  Hotbo  pimieriy  is  noto- 
riooBlj  haxafdons.  It  should  be  the  care  of  men  to  use  a  tender  thing 
with  a  greater  gentleness.  Instead  of  which,  horses  are  galloped  titt 
they  become  blind,  and  lashed  to  drag  weights  beyond  the  proper  limits 
of  their  strength.  Men,  who  neyer  think  in  whom  the  fault  really  lies, 
complain  that  Providence  has  not  suited  the  horse  to  purposes  such  as 
would  derange  most  iron-wrought  machines  I 

When  a  horse  first  shows  ring-bone,  se^k  to  allay  the  pain.  Apply 
poultices,  on  which  one  drachm  of  powdered  opium  and  one  of  camphor 
has  been  sprinkled.  Bab  the  disease  with  equal  parts  of  oil  of  camphor 
and  of  chloroform.  The  pain  having  ceased,  have  applied,  with  friction, 
to  the  seat  of  enlargement  and  around  it^  some  of  the  following  oint- 
ment, night  and  morning : — 

Iodide  of  lead One  ounce. 

Lard       Eight  onnoes. 

Mix. 

Continue  treatment  for  a  fortnight  after  all  active  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared, and  allow  the  animal  to  rest — ^being  liberally  fed  for  at  least 
a  month  subsequent  to  the  cessation  of  every  remedy.  When  work  is 
resumed,  mind  it  is  gentle,  and  be  very  careful  how  the  horse  goes  to  its 
full  labor. 

STRAIN  OF  THE  FLEXOR  TENDOK. 

The  flexor  tendons  of  the  legs  are  liable  to  a  variety  of  aoddents 
Injilries  to  these  structures,  according  to  their  severity,  are  denominated: 
stnun  of  the  flexcMr  tendon,  olap  of  the  baok  sinewy  sprain  of  the 
bftok  sui0ws»  and  breaking  down. 

The  first  accident  is  common  enough,  and  springs  from  the  horse  being 
forced  to  perform  extraordinary  work  on  uneven  gpround.  Else  it  is 
caused  by  the  irritability  of  the  rider;  tu^ng  now  at  one  rein,  then  at 
the  other ;  forcing  a  timid  animal  into  strange  contortions,  and  at  the 
same  time  elevating  the  head,  thereby  throwing  all  the  strain  upon  the 
muscles.  This  is  a  spectacle  repeatedly  presented  to  him  who  walb 
about  town.  An  angry  rider  is  seen  sawing,  without  compunction,  at 
the  mouth  of  some  patient  horse.   The  spectators  look  on  complacentlj. 

There  is  nothing  offensive  to  them  in  an  enraged  man  venting  hii 
anger  on  an  unoffending  creature.  Were  the  act  generally  reprehended, 
it  would  not  be  so  frequently  exhibited;  but  the  only  emotion  the  cos- 
templation  of  another's  brutality  appears  to  elicit,  is  a  desire  in  the  paa* 
sengers  to  provide  for  their  own  security. 

The  main  cause,  however,  of  the  most  prevalent  of  these  sad  deform* 
ities  is  that  of  the  shaft-horse  descending  a  steep  declivity  with  a  load 
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behind  it.  The  weight  would  roll  down  the  descent:  this  the  horse  has 
to  preyent,  and  the  chief  stress  is  then  npon  the  back  tendons.  The  in- 
juries to  such  parts  are  generally  of  a  chronic  character.  The  strsiin 
seldom  occasions  decided  lameness.  But  the  horse  being  harnessed  to 
the  shafts,  the  cause  is  in  daily  operation.  The  part  injured  is  being 
constantly  excited.  Thus,  without  the  development  of  a  single  acute 
symptom,  the  tendons  are  stretched — a  low  kind  of  inflammation  is 
generated — and  tl^is  action  being  kept  up,  the  sinews  gradually  lose 
their  elasticity,  and  shorten. 

When  strain  of  the  fore  leg  is  received,  the  animal  goes  oddly,  but  is 
not  lame.  However,  if  put  into  the  stable  and  taken  out  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  horse  is  found  to  be  stiff  and  apparently  very  cram^ped.  The 
halting  action  may  disappear  upon  exercise ;  but  assuredly  it  will  again 
be  present  on  the  following  dawn.  The  proprietor  may  resolve  to  work 
"the  brute"  sound.  Such  a  speculation  with  disease  may  occasionally 
answer ;  but,  on  the  large  scale,  it  is  a  losing  game,  for  it  more  often 
fails  than  succeeds :  the  limb,  on  work,  commonly  does  not  amend.  The 
symptoms  are  aggravated  in  every  way ;  and  what  was  curable  in  the 
first  stage  is  apt,  after  the  lapse  of  time,  to  degenerate  into  an  intracta- 
Ue  malady. '  The  maxij  horses  to  be  seen  in  the  London  cab  ranks,  with 
the  fore  limbs  permanently  contracted,  are  evidences  as  to  the  result  of 
such  very  knowing  treatment. 

When  a  horse  slightly  strains  the  flexor  tendon,  do  not  expect  to 
discover  the  seat  of  the  affection  till  several  hours  have  elapsed.  Then 
pass  the  hand  gently  down  the  injured  limb.  A  small  swelling  may  be 
detected*  The  enlargement  may  feel  soft,  slightly  warm,  but  hardly 
tender.  Bind  a  linen  bandage  round  the  leg  rather  tightly,  and  keep 
this  constantly  wet  with  cold  water.  For  the  three  first  nights^  have 
men  to  sit  up  in  the  stable  and  perform  that  operation.  After  that  time, 
if  ever^hing  goes  on  well,  wet  the  limb  only  during  the  day. 

Throw  up  the  horse  till  more  than  recovered,  and  do  not  put  it  to  full 
work  till  some  period  after  that  event  Give  immediately  four  drachms 
of  aloes.  .  Allow  only  two  feeds  of  com  per  day ;  but  do  not  turn  out 
to  graze,  under  the  idea  that  it  saves  cost  and  gives  a  chance  that  the 
animal  may  be  taken  up  sound.  At  grass,  the  horse  musi  walk  many 
Miles  to  eat  poor  food,  suflicient  to  support  life.  This  kind  of  motion 
will  not  suit  a  strain,  which  does  best  with  absolute  rest.  Keep,  there- 
fore,  in  a  stall,  and  do  not  begrudge  the  necessary  meat  to  support  the 
life  which  has  suffered  injury,  and  is  now  enduring  pain,  in  consequence 
of  exertion  made  in  your  service. 
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CLAf  OF  THB  BACK  SINEWS. 

When  the  accident  1h  more  aeTere,  and  the  sprain  more  decided,  U  ii 
spoken  of  as  "olap  of  the  hack  linewi;"  this  is  aserionB  affur.    The 
nsnal  fate  of  the  wretched  animal  thos  maimed  is  to  be  sold  to  die 
highest  bidder.   It  passes  iirom  a  carefiilly-tended  stable  to  some  wretched 
oat-shed ;  and  its  new  master  is  made  happ^,  if  the  crippled  horse  no 
only  limp,  and  somehow  get  throngh  a  day's  labor.     No  pitj  is  wuted 
npon  agony ;  "  the  beast,"  as  it  is  now  called,  has  to  live  worse,  work 
harder,  and  drag  ont  a  miserable  existence  with  the  heavy  burden  of  u 
almost  aseless  limb. 
Clap  of  the  back  sinews  resnllii  from  exertion ;  it  may  be  the  work  of 
an  instant     The  horse  sometimes  is  pnlled  up,  or, 
in  severe  cases,  it  falls.    If  it  be  palled  np,  it  refun 
to  move  at  a  qnicker  pace  than  a  hobble,  and  standi 
still  again  so  soon  as  whip  or  spar  are  not  applied 
to  the  sufferer's  body.     The  maimed  limb  is  flexed, 
and  rests  npon  the  toe  of  the  injured  leg.    Then 
can  be  no  mistake  now  about  the  seat  of  Umeneaa; 
the  foot  of  the  affected  limb  will  hardly  be  pnt  to 
the  ground.     The  seat  of  the  malady  is  soon  de- 
clared.    In  a  short  space  a  tamor  displays  itself;  it 
-™...,™_  ~_"  «    w  small,  hot,  tender,  and  soft,  in  the  first  instuce, 
mtoi  smw^*  ""'    *''*"'S^  ^^  8*""'  enlarges,  and  grows  very  hard.    The 
sr  in  nnMi.  animal  does  not  exhibit  mach  constitutional  distrei^ 

for  it  reqnires  excessive  pain  to  call  forth  snch  a  dis- 
play in  the  patient  and  most  enduring  horse. 

Physic  is  necessary  in  this  case ;  a  gentle  blood-letting 
even,  may  be  reqaired,  followed  by  a  few  doses  of  febrifbp 
medicine ;  but  the  treatment  should  be  carried  no  fnrthtf 
than  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  pulse  to  fifty-five  degreei. 
The  leg  should  be  wrapped  in  a  stont  linen  bandage ;  day 
and  night  the  part  should  be  saturated  with  the  coldest 
possible  water  until  the  primary  symptoms  have  abated. 
Cut  grass  should  be  the  food  while  any  fever  rages,  hat  do 
longer,  for  the  wish  is  not  to  destroy  the  powers  of  repara- 
tion by  weakening  the  body.  The  cold  water  should  be 
continned  till  recovery  appears  confirmed ;  but  it  will  be 
many  months  before  the  horse,  thus  disabled,  will  again  be 
fit  for  fiill  or  energetic  work.  Commonly,  however,  this 
accident  takes  place  in  the  hunting-field  ;  and  sportsmca, 
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Bllljr  as  may  be  their  amoBemeDtB,  xn  no  niggards.  If  they  occasionallj. 
f  njare  a  horse,  they  will  spare  no  expease  that  can  aid  its  restoration ; 
and  a  smnmer's  rest  ma.j  not  be  thrown  away  npon  the  faTorit«  which 
has  met  with  anch  a  mishap.  However,  the  mark  will  remain  for  lif^— 
an  obvious  swelliiig  will,  daring  existence,  denote  the  place  where  clap 
occurred  to  the  back  sinews. 

fiPBAIK  OF  TEE  BAC£  BINEWS. 

Sprain  of  the  back  sinewi  of  the  hind  legs  is  very  general  among  ani- 
mals which  have  to  perform  alow  work  upon  hilly  roads.  People  in  the 
carrier  trade  can  afford  to  bestow  Rmall  attention  npon 
the  lameness  which  does  not  incapacitate.  Every  jour- 
ney, however,  aggravates  the  disease.  The  horse  works 
on  till  his  owner  is  told  by  the  blacksmith  the  animal's 
legs  are  contracting,  and  higher  calkins  are  given  as  ' 

a  cure. 

At  length,  however,  calkins  become  of  no  use,     Tho 
work  continnes,  and  the  disease  progresses.    The  posi- 
tion of  the  foot  is  now  so  altered,  that  the  smith  dis- 
covers his  of&ce  is  unable  to  render  the  animal  nsefnl. 
Perhaps  these    circnmstances   wonld    little   affect   the 
-owner, but  the  horse  evidently  loses  power.     At  first  it     -h"""  "vT^ 
is  longer  on  the  road.     The  paaaengera  grumble  at  the       ttoo  comraaDiTimM 
delay,  (for  country  carriers  reap  no  little  profit  by  car-       umi"  of  uh  uod 
rying  passengers ;)  and  the  driver,  flog  as  he  may,  can 
oblige  the  horse  to  move  no  faster.    Excessive  beating  is  apt  to  provoke 
pity ;  and  every  word  of  pity  which  is  lavished  on  the  evidently  eager 
animal  is  distasteful  to  the  carrier,  who  vents  his  anger 
npon  the  wretched  canse  of  all  "  this  rumpus." 

At  last  the  horse  cannot  guide  the  cart  down  hill, 
«ven  when  lightly  loaded.  Assistance  is  at  first  pro- 
cured ;  but  very  soon  the  assistant  has  to  do  all  the  labor. 
The  proprietor  cannot  Imagine  what  ails  his  horse ;  it 
keeps  getting  worse  and  worse.  He  takes  the  animal 
to  a  farrier.  B«medies— oils  and  blisters — are  applied 
to  no  effect  A  veterinary  surgeon  is  consulted,  and 
the  master  learns  that  the  only  hope  left  him  lies  in 
division  of  the  tendons  of  the  hind  leg. — (See  oper-    „■  nm  Bmrn  w 

aiion.)  '  TD^iMAnTor'm 

When  a  cart-horse's  heel  heightens,  always  attend  to       "°*  rurvmn. 
the  back  sinews.     Feel  them  gently,  to  discover  if  one  place  is  more 
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.tender,  harder,  softer,  or  elightlj  wwrmer,  than  the  rest.  Shoidd  tUs 
BOt  succeed,  pinch  them  hard,  and  mn  the  fingers  down  them,  marking 
liie  part  at  which  the  animal  flinches.  Healthj  tendon  will  aidnre  any 
amount  of  pressure ;  diseased  tendon  is  acntely  senaitlTe.  Having  dis* 
coTered  the  localitj  of  the  injory,  order  the  hair  to  be  eat  short.  Put  a 
linen  bandage  roand  the  lesion,  and  see  that  it  is  constantly  kept  wet; 
bat  do  not  expect  a  speedy  care.  Those  stmctares  which  are  slow  to 
exhibit  disease  are  always  tardy  in  resigning  it  Bone  and  tendon  are 
of  this  kind. 

Therefore  do  not  expect  any  relief  before  three  months  haTe  expired, 
and  it  will  certainly  be  six  months  before  the  horse  is  fit  to  resume  labor. 
Do  not  blister,  bleed,  seton,  or  fire :  these  things  are  expensive,  and 
occupy  much  time.  Have  patience.  Grant  the  time  which  the  supposed 
specifics  would  employ,  and  the  effect,  with  or  irithout  their  use,  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  same.  The  only  remedy  for  a  badly-contracted  tendon 
is  an  operation,  and  to  that  subject  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  horse,  however,  which  has  been  subjected  to  such  a  remedy  will 
never  be  fit  for  its  former  uses.  No  art  can  restore  the  primary  strength 
of  nature,  although  human  intelligence  may  arrest  the  progress  of  dis^ 
ease.  The  thought,  that  the  consequences  of  ill  treatment  are  not  always 
to  be  eradicated,  should  surely  induce  greater  care  of  that  property 
which,  once  lost  to  man,  can  never  be  replaced. 

When  a  tendinous  structure  is  injured,  the  best  treatment  is  gentle- 
nesB  and  patience.  Blisters,  setods,  etc.  can  only  change  an  acute  dis- 
order into  a  chronic  deformity.  Entire  rest,  with  such  applications  as 
ease  the  attendant  agony,  and  a  sympathy  that  can  afford  to  wait  upon 
a  tardy  restoration,  are  better  than  aU  pretended  specifics. 

BEEAEINa  DOWN. 

Breaking  down  is  the  severest  injury  which  the  tendons  can  endure. 
In  proof  of  this  may  be  cited  the  general  notion  that,  when  a  racer 
breaks  down,  some  of  the  back  sinews  are  ruptured.  This,  howevor, 
does  not  often  occur ;  but  though  the  tendons  are,  generally,  only  se- 
verely sprained,  some  of  the  finer  tissues,  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  leg,  are  in  all  cases  actually  sundered. 

The  animal  is  at  its  full  pace — doing  its  utmost,  and  delighting  its 
rider,  who  feels  confident  of  coming  in  first.  Instantaneously  the  hone 
loses  the  power  of  putting  one  fore  leg  to  the  ground.  The  jockey 
knows  what  has  taken  place.  He  flings  himself  from  the  saddle,  and 
hastily  glances  at  the  animal's  foot.  It  probably  is  distorted ;  or,  per^ 
chance,  the  accident  may  have  taken  effect  higher  up,  and  die  iiyuiy 
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nerelj  be  seTere  clap  of  the  back  rinewB.     Be  it  vUch  it  may,  with  a     -i 
heavy  heart  at  loss  of  monej  and  credit,  tbiis  snddenlj  snatched  from 
him,  the  jockey  leads  the  horse  toward  the  stand,  or,  by  the  shorteal 
road,  to  the  stable. 


'i 


^ 


Many  horses,  after  encoDatering  this  accident,  ^re  instantly  shot    The 
poor  animals,  by  snch  a  proceeding,  are  saved  from  a  painfol  cure  and 
ft  crippled  existence.     Snch  condnct  is,  howerer,  seldom  actuated  by 
thoughts  of  merey.    Nerertheless,  to  an  animal  of  motion, 
whose  every  feeling  is  displayed  by  means  of  its  limbs,  and 
which  is  instinctively  more  perfect  in  action  than  the  most 
accomplished  ballet-master,  the  incambrance  of  a  leg  mis- 
shapen, callooE,  and  unwieldy,  must  be  a  serious  afQictioa 
The  limb  is  spoiled  for  life  in  the  horse  which  has  broken 
down.     The  pain  in  time  departs ;  the  breathing  hecomes 
quiet;  the  pulse  sinks  to  the  normal  point;  the  appetite 
retnms,  and  the  spirits  grow  to  be  as  high  as  ever.    Bat 
no  art  can  replace  the  structures  which  have  heen  disorgan- 
ized ;  and  the  limb,  after  everything  approaching  to  inflam- 
mation has  subsided,  remains  a  bnge,  unsightly  object — an     a^u. "  '" 
affliction  to  its  possessor. 

The  treatment  of  breaking  down  has  not  been  much  experimented 

with.     However,  coustitationa]  measures  are,  at  first,  imperative.     At 

the  same  time,  a  bandage  should  be  applied  to  the  injured  limb,  and  this 

bandage  should  be  kept  constantly  wet  with  cold  water.     A  high-heeled 

20 
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ifao«  ifaonld  be  pot  <m  u  ioob  u  buj be  poviUo ;  bat  ao  liialiiml  en 
hope  to  restore  the  bone  to  ite  departed  agilitr,  or  eTen  to  fit  it  for 
OFdtiuu7  luefblDeaB.  HoTerer,  ehoold  it  be  a  itallioa  or  »  mere,  it  may 
be  as  Talnable  as  a  soimder  animal  for  stnd  purposes.     Accidents  an 

not  hereditary ;  nor  is  there  anj  reason  why  the  ^oal  of  a  horse  whid 
has  broken  down  shonid  not  eicel  the  progeny  of  a  more  fortunate  sire. 
Among  racers,  emaacolation  not  being  the  general  practice,  this  opinion 
may  probably  sare  many  a  farorite  from  the  doom  which  a  disappointed 
proprietor  now  too  often  inflicts. 

CUKB. 

This  is  one  of  the  erils  which  chiefly  are  the  property  of  the  bettCT 
hned  of  horses.     Man  delights  to  show  off  the  viimal  he  is  mounted 
npoQ.     Be  it  male  or  female,  old  or  yonog,  the  equestrian  is  always  . 
pleased  by  the  prancing  of  the  horse.     The  creature  seems  to  compre- 
hend, and  to  derive  gratification  from  obeying  the  wish  of  its  superior. 
It  enters  into  the  desires  of  its  dictator,  without  a  thought  of  prudence 
or  a  care  for  its  pergonal  safety.     In  hunting  or  in  racing,  the  simple 
horae  more  than  shares  the  excitement  of  its  rider,  and  often  encounten 
the  seTerest  accidents  in  consequence  of  these  amusements.    That  which 
is  pastjme  to  man  frequently  prores  death  to  his  amiable  serrant.   Often 
is  the  animal  so  maimed  by  Uiese  sports  as  to  necessitate  its  life  being 
taken  upon  the  course  or  in  the  field. 
These  reflections  are  rery  painful  to  any  body  who  appreciated  the 
loTinganddevotedcharacterof tJie  quadruped.  Among 
the  least  of  its  sufferings  probably  may  be  reckoned  oarfci 
although  the  mark  of  the  affection  nearly  always  remaiu 
for  life,  and  the  misfortnne  sometimes  quite  disables  the 
horse  which  incurs  it     It  conaists  of  an  enlargement, 
or  a  gradual  btdging  ont,  at  the  posterior  of  the  bocL 
*  There  is  some  disputo  about  the  seat  of  curb.     The 
1  cuhl  author  examined  a  hock  which  had  chronic  curb,  and 

found  die  perforan  tendon  disorganised.  The  lato  Mr. 
W.  Percival  (the  respected  originator  of  the  Tery  best  work  npon  the 
horse  and  its  diseases  which  is  extant  in  the  English  language)  also 
inspected  a  hock,  and  found  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  more  inTolved  than 
the  tendon  itself  However,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  mystery  of 
anatomy  assnrea  us  that  the  tondon  must  have  l>een  stretched  when  the 
sheath  was  injured,  since  the  first  invests  and  .is  inserted  into  the  last 
It  is  well  known  that  synovial  membrane  is  far  more  sensitive  than  ten- 
don.    It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  membraoe  would  exhibit  disease 
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before  the  tendon  displajed  the  sUghteBt  tjmptom  ot-  being  aflbcted. 
The  membrane  ifl  also  capable  of  displ&jliig  tiie  signs  of  i^jaiy  long 
after  ererjr  trace  may  tiare  disappeared  from  the  tendon  itself. 

The  effect  of  the  treatment  at  present  adopted  ie  to  confirm  the 
enlargement,  or  to  change  the  swelling  into  a  lamp  of  calloB,  which  will 
accompany  the  snCTerer  to  its  death.  Cnrbs  are  said  to  be  tlie  inherit- 
ances of  animals  of  a  certain  conformation.  Horses  bom  with  what  are 
termed  cnrby  hocks  are  asserted  to  be  mnch  exposed  to  this  kind  of 
accident.  The  author  has,  for  many  years,  particalarly  inspected  animals 
of  this  description ;  and  he  never  recollects  to  have  aeen  a  curb  npon  a 
bock  of  that  peculiar  conformation.  To  be  sure,  no  man  is-likelyto 
select  either  a  hnnter  or  a  racer  from  a  tribe  thus  bearing  upon  their 
limbs  the  signs  of  weakness.  The  creatnres  are  consequently  exempted 
from  the  great  provocatives  of  the  accident.  However,  that  the  reader 
may  fully  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  a  curby  hock,  one  is  here  repre- 
sented, together  with  a  sonnd  or  natnrally-formed,  clean  joint. 


The  custom  of  blistering  a  horse  the  instant  a  curb  appears  is  most 
injurions.     Harm  is  done,  in  every  point  of  view,  by 
floch  a  habit     The  animal  should  have  a  high-heeled 
shoe  pat  on  immediately,  so  as  to  ease  the  overstrained 
tendon.    The  part  onght  then  to  be  kept  constantly  wet 
with  cold  water,  so  as  to  lower  or  disperse  the  inflam- 
mation.  It  flhonld  not  be  blistered,  to  heat  and  increase 
the  vaecnlarity  of  tie  stmctnres.     A  cloth,  doubled 
twice  or  thrice,  is  easily  kept  apon  the  hock  by  means    ia  ikdii-bdiiii 
of  an  India-mbber  bandage,  of  the  form  delineated  in       m    on    awna 
the  occompanying  engraving.     Such  a  cloth,  ao  placed, 
u  afterward  to  be  made  constantly  cool  and  wet. 

This  treatment  shonld  be  continned;  the  animal  being  confined  to  the 
stall  and  mads  to  move  as  little  as  possible,  aotil  the  heat  and  swelling 
ore  diminished  and  the  leg  is  almost  sonnd.  The  part  being  qnite  cool, 
a  blister  should  then  be  rubbed  all  over  the  Joint ;  and  witii  that  this 
treatment,  in  the  great  minority  of  cases,  is  ended.     On  iio  accoant 
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ehoold  anj  man  ftllov  liu  bone's  hock  to  be  fired  for  curb.  This  is 
a  Teiy  ^neral  practice ;  but  the  anthor  has  never  witoeased  ao;  good 
result  therefrom.  He  has,  howcTer,  seen  much 
agoDj  eusae  opon  the  castom.  The  form  of  the 
marks  perpetoated  npon  the  akin  of  a  liring  creat- 
ure is  shown  herewith,  and  were  plainly  visible  in 
the  case  of  curb,  which  the  writer  dissected. 

Pulling  horses  np  on  their  haunches  is  asserted 
to  be  a  freqnent  causa  of  cnrb ;  yet  cnrb  is  not  aa 
m  um  uDi,  n*  mm     accident  commonly  met  with  among  those  animals 
Jmi™'i»ro^'»™     which  drag  London  carriages.     These  creatures  are 
moctin t  aatam  ainma     (jgj^g   constantly   thrown  upon   their  haunches,  it 
being,  by  ladies,  considered  "yery  pretty  and  very 
dashing"  to  make  their  Berrauts  tug  at  the  reins,  regardless  of  the  liring 
months  on  which  these  operate 
Pulling  suddenly  up,  however 
objectionable  for  other  reason^ 
does  not  seem  to  induce  eorl^ 
as  Londbn  carriage  horses  are 
all  bat  free  (irom  that  affection. 
The  disease  is  mainly  caused 
by  uneven  ground  wrenching 
the  limb;  by  galloping  at  the 
topmost  speed ;    by  prancii^ 
when    mouDted,  or   by  leap- 
ing when   after   the   hounds. 
Pertiaps  more  cnrbs  are  to  be 
luiniwT  >u>n>  or  nosDOMB  cnu.  ^^^    -^    ^   dbtrict   OU    wtich 

several  packs  are  kept,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

OCCULT  BPAVIN. 

The  horse  is  subject  to  many  fearfnl  maladies,  but  to  none  which  ia 
more  terrible  than  nlceration  between  the  bones  composing  the  joints. 
Synovial  membrane,  cartilage,  and  bone  are  without  sensation  during 
health.  The  anther  hopes  his  reader  is  not  conscious  of  a  bone  in  hii 
body ;  it  is  also  wished  that  he  may  read  with  snrprise,  that  the  ends  of 
bones  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  that  many  are  invested  with  syno- 
vial membrane.  Aa  has  already  been  observed,  these  structnres  in  health 
are  not  sensitive ;  but  when  disease  starts  up,  he  it  only  the  slightest 
blush  of  inflammation,  the  acntast  anguish  is  thereby  occasioned. 

Ulceration  of  the  joints  ia,  nnfortnuately,  rather  common   among 
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* 
bones;  the  animal,  while  being  ridden,  usually  drops  saddenlj  lame. 

It  has  trodden  on  a  rolling  stone,  or  made  a  false  step,  or  pnt  its  foot 

into  some  hole,  and  injured  the  bone.     After  a  little  time,  continmance 

of  the  impaired  gait  causes  the  rider  to  dismount ;  nothing  is  to  be 

found  in  the  foot,  yet  the  animal  is  taken  to  the  stable  decidedly  lame. 

The  foot  is  searched,  the  limb  is  examined,  pressure,  even  of  the  hardest 


nmn  vo  which  thi  uo  d  oavobt  op  whin  occult  bpatik  bxictb;  auo  thi  tow  op  thi  pom 

PKBSXNTXD  TO  THI    BPICTATOB    WHO    U    PXJkCKD    AT  THI    BIDI  OP    THI    H0R8I,  WHIH,  DUUHO  TBU  DS- 
MABB,  THI  LM  IS  IH  MOTIOir. 

kind,  is  endured  with  proYoking  complacency.  No  heat  or  swelling  can 
be  discorered;  but  one  thing  is  to  be  discerned,  the  lameness  is  most 
emphatic.  After  some  time,  a  peculiarity  in  the  trot  may  be  remarked; 
the  lame  foot  hardly  touches  the  earth  before  it  is  snatched  up  again, 
and  that  very  energetically.  Then,  closer  obseryation  notes  that  the 
leg,  when  flexed,  is  always  carried  in  a  direct  line,  as  it  is  when  display- 
ing the  symptoms  of  bony  spayin.  The  hoof  is  neyer  eyen  partially 
turned  outward.  Still,  neither  of  these  traits  is  always  displayed  in 
BO  prominent  a  manner  as  to  force  attention ;  frequently,  a  conqjlusion  is 
to  be  drawn  only  from  negatiye  testimony — as  the  duration  of  the  lame- 
ness, the  soundness  of  the  foot,  and  the  perfect  condition  of  the  tendons ; 
these  eyidences,  taken  with  the  suddenness  of  the  complaint,  cause  the 
practitioner  to  comprehend  he  has  a  case  of  occult  spavin  under  treat- 
ment. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  disease :  some  authors  assert  the  synorial 
membrane  has  been  ruptured ;  some,  on  the  contrary,  say  the  bone  has 
been  injured.  The  author,  knowing  nothing,  cannot  tell  how  the  disease 
begins,  but  he  knows  that  from  the  date  of  its  origin  the  horse  is  lame ; 
very  bad  one  day,  but  better,  probably,  the  next  (generally  improyed 
after  rest,  and  always  badly  limping  subsequent  to  work;  neyer  to  be 
depended  upon,  for  proprietors  say  the  animal  is  sure,  whereyer  its  ser- 
vices are  required,  to  be  obstinately  lame. 

Usually  the  wretched  horse  is  blistered;  setoned;  blistered  again; 
and,  at  last,  fired.  All  failing  to  do  the  smallest  good,  the  horse  is  next 
turned  out  for  three  months ;  while  at  grass,  the  poor  animal,  with  an 
acutely  diseased  joints  which  is  enlarged  and  stiffened  by  mistaken  treat* 
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menty  has  U>  take  one  step  for  eTery  monel  it  bites  of  poor  tnd  watery 
food.  It  Is  forced  to  travel  long  and  far,  or  literally  to  starre ;  its  body 
mast^rest  npon  the  ulcerated  bone,  and  the  weight  even  be  increased  by 
the  pendulous  head  before  enough  herbage  can  be  cropped  to  sustain  the 
life.  At  every  step  two  ulcerated  surflBces  gprate  upon  each  other  and 
are  forced  violently  together;  while  anguish  consumes  the  flesh,  the 
nature  of  the  food  may  keep  in  the  life,  but  cannot  otherwise  than 
depress  the  spirits.  Besides,  the  horse  has  been  turned  from  a  sheltered 
stall  where  it  was  daily  groomed,  into  a  field  where  it  has  to  brave  the 
utmost  stress  of  the  elements,  uncared  for  and  unnoticed. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  the  horse  is  taken  up :  to  the  master's 
disgust,  it  is  foand  to  be  not  looking  smarter  and  not  to  be  going 
sounder.  More  routine  treatment  is  now  permitted,  and  the  diseased 
limb  undergoes  further  torture ;  another  three  months  is  passed,  and  the 
lameness  becomes  worse  than  ever.  The  proprietor  is  loath  to  part  with 
his  property;  but  he  often  says  "he  wishes  the  animal  were  dead."  At 
last,  losing  all  patience,  and  never  having  possessed  any  care  for  the  life 
which  had  suffered  injury  in  his  service,  the  horse  is  lent  to  some  carter, 
who  undertakes  to  "work  it  sound."  This  process  never,  in  occult  spavin, 
succeeds ;  the  wretched  quadruped  gets  worse  day  by  day,  till  neither 
oaths  nor  lashes  can  prevent  misery  from  limping  on  three  legs. 

At  length,  worked  to  a  skeleton,  the  horse  is  returned  to  its  propri* 
etor,  who,  inviting  pity  upon  his  misfortune,  that  life  will  feel,  and  that 
horse-flesh  is  subject  to  the  ailments  affecting  all  creatures  which  breathe, 
orders  his  servant  to  take  "the  beast"  to  the  knacker's  and  to  get  what 
he  can  for  it. 

Such  is  the  history  of  ulcerated  joint  All  joints  are  exposed  to 
ulceration ;  every  bone  in  the  fore  and  hind  leg  may  be  thus  affected. 
The  small  bones  of  the  hock  are  those  most  commonly  diseased;  when* 
ever  this  is  the  case,  the  only  termination  which  can  reasonably  be  hoped 
for  is  that  the  inflamed  surfaces  may  be  united.  The  bones  are  then 
bound  together  by  osseous  union,  and  are,  of  course,  firmly  locked; 
they  are  no  longer  capable  of  the  slightest  movement  one  upon  the 
other;  but  this  is  no  vast  evil:  many  animals  are  now  at  work  having 
the  smaller  bones  firmly  united  by  osseous  deposit  Horses  in  that  con- 
dition are  far  from  useless,  even  for  the  highest  purposes. 

The  man  whose  animal  gets  ulceration  of  the  hock-joint  ought  to 
allow  the  injured  quadruped  even  twelve  months  of  uninterrupted  rest 
The  first  thing  is  to  get  the  sufferer  into  slings ;  the  earlier  this  is  done 
the  better;  it  takes  off  the  weight  from  the  affected  joint,  relieves  the 
pain,  and  gives  the  system  full  opportunity  to  rectify  the  lesson.  To 
draw  blood  to  the  part  and  so  promote  deposit,  rub  in,  once  every  two 
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dftye,  soma  of  tbe  embrocstlfm  recommended  In  the  artiole  on  "  Rhen- 
matiBm,"  which  is  thus  composed:  of  soap  Imimentt  Bixteui  oonces; 
liqnor  ammcoua,  tJQctnre  of  oantharideB,  and  of  laudanum,  of  each  two 
onncea.  There  neA  be  no  fear  of  applying  flriction;  the  utmost  prees- 
nre  made  npon  on  ulcerated  Joint  can  call  forth  no  response.  When 
the  joint  is  embrocated,  wrap  the  part  loosely  in  flannel,  nsing  an  elastic 
webbing  to  fasten  the  portion  aboTe  and  below  the  hock,  fuid  not  tying 
any  fastening  aroand  the  painiiilly-dieeased  member;  gire  three  feeds  of 
com,  a  flew  old  beans,  and  sweet  hay  for  each  day's  support,  while  the 
treatment  lasts. 

The  improvement  will  be  denoted  by  the  animal  bearing  upon  the 
affected  limb ;  after  three  months  or  longer,  the  slings  may  be  removed  i 
in  another  three  months,  the  horse,  should  the  pace  be  sound,  may  per- 
form gentle  work.  However,  the  first  three  months  must  be  reckoned 
from  the  date  when  the  animal  commenced  to  bear  continuously  on  tlie 
ulcerated  joint;  iu'short,  the  slinge  are  not  to  be  removed  nntil  long 
after  the  qnadrnped  has,  by  its  carriage,  declared  th.em  to  be  nseless. 
Then,  for  the  three  sabseqaeut  months,  the  work'  must  not  be  violent ; 
time  shoald  be  sJlowed  for  the  union  .to  be  confirmed,  for,  among  the 
many  diseases  the  horse  is  exposed  to,  there  is  not  one  more  treacherous 
or  more  liable  to  relapse  than  occu]t  spavin. 

Snch  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  this  disorder ;  rest^ 
perfect  rest,  with  food  capable  of  supporting  nature  In  the  reparative  pro- 
cess— is  everything  which  Is  absolutely  necessary.  A  loose 
box  even  does  injury,  so  entire  must  be  the  rest,  which 
^onld  be  as  near  to  stagnation  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it.  The  embrocation  is  simply  recommended  to  draw 
blood  to  the  part,  and  promote  the  required  deposition. 
One  caution  only  is  necessary — give  no  purgative ;  keep 
the  bowels  regular  by  means  of  cut  grass  and  bran 


If  the  above  measures  foil,  as  in  the  mijority  of  cases 
they  certainly  will,  nevertheless  good  will  have  been  done 
by  abating  the  violence  of  tl^e  nlcerative  process.     Before 
the  last  resort  of  all  is  adopted,  another  chance  remains, 
which,  as  an  experiment,  is  justifiable.     Puncture  the 
joint — a  very  small  incision  will  be  required;  have  the     'lonii'drTa 
limb  forcibly  retracted  or  pulled  backward;  then  inject,       ^oinm^iiS 
with  a  syringe  having  a  fine  point,  about  one  ounce  of      ^S!l!^™  ^ 
dilute  spirits  of  wine,  in  which  is  dissolved  half  a  drachm       '"''  """^ 
of  iodine.     Immediately  afterward  place  the  animal  in  slings,  and  apply 
cold  water  to  the  hock  by  means  of  the  India-rubber  bandage  described 
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in  the  preceding  article.  Keep  the  horse  liberally  so  soon  as  the  pnlae 
becomes  quiet,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  leave  bondage  till  the  tread  is 
firm ;  as  exercise  is  endured,  work  may  be  yerj  gradually  resumed. 

Remember,  the  above  is  proposed  only  as  a  I  At  experiment;  the 
design  is  to  change  the  nlcerative  action  to  one  of  a  secretive  character, 
and  thereby  promote  union  of  the  diseased  bones.  A  trial  of  this  kind 
has  never  been  instituted ;  but,  certainly,  judging  from  the  result  of  a 
similar  operation  upon  the  human  subject,  there  are  the  best  grounds  for 
anticipating  good  effects.  That  it  may  be  known  where  to  make  the 
puncture,  a  drawing  made  from  the  bones  of  a  diseased  hock  is  inserted 
on  page  311 ;  the  darker  line  marks  the  place  where  the  ulcerated  sur- 
faces existed,  and  into  which  the  fluid  should  be  injected.  This,  how- 
ever, is  so  nice  an  operation  that,  although  unattended  with  any  imme- 
diate danger,  none  but  a  skilled  anatomist  should  undertake  it  In 
proper  and  judicious  hands  it  is  perhaps  as. safe,  and  more  likely  to  be 
accompanied  with  benefit  than  the  great  majority  of  veterinary  remedies. 

BHEFMATISM. 

This  form  of  disease  in  the  horse  is  commonly  known  as  following 
more  serious  affections.  After  influenza  it  is  very  frequent ;  it  is  not 
rare  as  coming  in  the  train  of  thoracic  disorders ;  most  important  organs, 
being  acutely  affected,  will  leave  it  behind  them.  On  rare  occasions  it 
may  appear  without  any  forerunner. 

Its  advent  is  announced  by  swelling  about  the  joints,  accompanied  by 
the  most  painful  lameness ;  the  animal  may  not  dare  to  put  its  foot  to 
the  ground.  Often  the  disease  flies  about,  now  seizing  upon  one  or  two 
joints,  next  attacking  the  hitherto  free  members,  and  generally  clinging 
to  similar  parts,  as  the  hocks,  knees,  etc.  Then  it  will  return  to  its 
former  abode — ^thus  shifting  about,  to  the  torture  of  the  animal  and  the 
confusion  of  him  who  may  undertake  its  relief. 

One  almost  constant  symptom  is  an  increase  of  synovia.  For  synovial 
membrane,  whether  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons  or  on  the  heads  of  bones, 
rheumatism  always  displays  a  marked  partiality.  This  structure  is,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  without  sensation  during  health ;  in  disease, 
however,  its  involvement  communicates  extreme  agony.  The  afflicted 
horse  stands  with  difficulty ;  its  pulse  and  its  breathing  declare  its  suf- 
ferings— ^both  are  quick  and  jerking ;  the  limbs  may  be  greatly  swollen ; 
and  the  parts  secreting  joint-oil  bulged  out,  soft,  and  puffjr,  from  the 
increase  of  their  contents. 

No  disease  is  accompanied  with  such  long  and  extreme  pain  as  rheu- 
matism ;  the  remedies,  therefore,  should  be  quick  and  effective.   Procure 
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tiie  Bteaminf  apparatiiH  recommended  for  bronohitia ;  fill  the  varm,  loose 
box,  into  which  the  horse  should  be  brought,  with  vapor ;  while  that  is 
being  accomplished,  get  ready  the  slings; 
put  the  bellf'piece  under  the  animal,  and  fix 
them  so  as  not  to'tftke  the  entire  bearing 
&om  the  gronod,  bat  bo  as  to  relieve  the  dis- 
eased joints  of  some  portion  of  their  harden, 
and  allow  the  horse  to  rest  its  body  when  it 
is  disposed  to  repose. 

Keep  np  the  steam  for  one  honr ;  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  have  several  men  ready 
vrith  dry  cloths — wisps  would  be  too  excit- 
ing i  let  the  men  wipe  the  horse  quite  dry, 

with  as  little  noise  and  as  much  speed  as      rai  «i»uin>o  irpMATUB  usbh  a 
possible.     This  over,  order  some  of  the  as- 
sistants to  pat  on  the  hood  and  clothing,  also  wrapping  the  sound  limbs 
in  flannel ;  the  disengaged  helpers  are  to  go  npon  their  knees  and  rnb 
into  and  about  the  seat  of  disorder  a  liniment  thus  composed  :— 
Oomponnd  soap  liniment    ........    Sixteen  ounces. 

Liquor  of  ammonia Two  onnces. 

l^Qcture  of  cantharides Two  ounces. 

Tincture  of  opium Two  onDces. 

When  the  liniment  has  been  applied,  incase  the  affected  limbs  in 
warm  flimnel. 

Many  persona  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  this  last  direction ;  it  is 
easily  accomplished.  Have  ready  some  rings  of  elastic  webbing  to  fasten 
over  the  members ;  also  procure  four  pieces  of  flannel,  each  rather  more 
than  the  length  of  a  limb.  To  the  small  ends  of  two  pieces  of  flannel, 
one  yard  and  a  half  long,  attach  a  band  of  broad,  elastic  webbing,  and 
fix  a  buckle  and  strap  at  the  other  terminations ;  at  similar  points  of  the 
other  two  pieces  of  flannel,  only  these  last  are  to  be  two  yards  long,  like- 
wise fix  broad  elastic  bands,  and  also  append  a  buckle  and  strap.  Place 
the  long  pieces  of  flannel  by  the  hind  limbs ;  put  the  shorter  flannels  by 
the  fore  legs ;  buckle  the  straps,  the  fore  ones  over  the  withers,  and  the 
hind  straps  over  the  loins.  This  will  keep  the  flannel  up  to  its  proper 
height;  fasten  it  with  the  rings  of  elastic  webbing  to  the  hoofs,  while 
the  assistants  are  wrapping  it  loosely  round  the  limbs. 

The  horse  being  in  the  slings,  no  snrcingle  can  be  pnt  on,  nor  is  any 
needed.  The  animal  with  acute  rhenmatism  ia  certain  to  stand  quiet 
enough.  So  mnch  being  accomplished,  give  the  horse  a  bolus  formed 
of  powdered  colchicum,  two  drachms;  iodide  of  potAssinm,  one  diachm; 
ample  mass,  a  sufGciency. 
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These  meuoreB  are  to  be  t&ken  r^ardleu  of  the  conditioD  of  ths 
body ;  if  the  attack,  however,  follow  another  disease,  the  bodilj  sapport 
mast  not  be  too  low.  It  shonld  be  all  prepared  or  softened  by  tha 
action  of  heat  and  water ;  the  oata  shoold  be  of  the  best  desdription ; 


tiiey  ahonld  be  crashed  and  boiled ;  a  few  old  beans,  also  boiled,  may  be 
added,  and  a  malt  mash  occasionally  will  do  do  harm.  To  open  the 
bowels,  and  likewise  to  allay  excitement,  give  green-meat  when  required; 
but  do  not  make  a  practice  of  allowing  this  sort  of  food  in  quantity,  •■ 
it  blows  the  animal  ont,  weakens  the  digeetion,  and  soon  loses  ^1  laxa- 
tive eCTect. 

Next  morning  repe»t  the  steaming,  etc.,  and  give  a  ball  composed  of 
a  scrapie  of  calomel  and  two  drachms  of  opiun ;  allow  only  fire  ponuds 
of  hay  during  the  day.  At  night,  again  steam,  etc.,  and  give  the  baB 
which  was  recommended  on  the  first  occasion. 

When  the  horse  begins  to  bear  upon  its  legs,  should  the  liniment  not 
have  blistered  the  joints,  the  following  may  be  applied  with  a  soft  bnsh, 
but  without  friction : — 

Tincture  of  cantliaridea One  onnce. 

Gamphontted  oil Half  an  ooace. 

Tbctore  of  opium , Half  an  ounce. 

The  horse  may  be  of  a  ftill  habit  when  affected;  in  that  case,  pursos 
the  measures  already  recommended,  but  do  not  give  the  food  before 
adriaed ;  instead,  allow  bran  mashes  twice  a  week,  and  a  bundle  of  greoi- 
meat  once  a  day,  and  sweet  hay  must  make  up  the  sustenance  for  twen^ 
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four  hours.  Should  the  horse,  however,  appear  to  lose  flesh  and  spirit, 
boiled  corn  most  form  a  portion  of  the  diet,  and  the  quantity  can  be 
regulated  only  by  him  who  has  charge*of  the  ease. 

One  caution  must  be  given  before  concluding  this  article.  A  sick 
animal  is  very  sensitiye  as*  to  noises ;  a  door  banged  to  will  excite  the 
terror  of  the  poor  creature,  which,  probably,  was  half  asleep,  with  the 
head  hanging  down.  A  loud  word  or  an  energetic  action  will  not  unsel- 
dom  call  forth  symptoms  of  such  alarm  as  may  threaten,  through  their 
utter  recklessness,  to  demolish  the  structure  in  which  the  horse  is  con- 
fined. For  these,  if  from  no  purer  motives,  respect  the  sufferings  and 
wisely  try  to  soothe  the  animal.  As  the  creature  is  devoid  of  reason  to 
shape  its  fears,  approach  it  noiselessly;  speak  softly  at  first;  ascertain— 
although  the  eye  be  closed — by  the  motion  of  the  ears,  whether  your 
voice  is  heard.  Then  lay  the  hand  upon  the  neck  uid  gently  caress  the 
sick  body;  after  that  you  may  do  what  you  please,  so  nothing  be  very 
sudden  or  very  loud. 

Such  slight  considerations  will  not  be  thrown  away,  even  in  a  medical 
point  of  view.  A  moment  of  excitement  may  do  the  injury  which  no 
physic  will  remove;  nay,  in  critical  stages,  many  a  life  has  been  lost 
from  want  of  thought  in  the  attendants  about  a  diseased  horse. 

DISTEIITION  OP  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE— WIND-GALLS. 

'  Man  treats  the  horse  after  a  strange  fashion.  He  buys  the  animal  for 
a  large  sum,  because  it  possesses  some  particular  quality ;  but,  hardly 
has  he  obtained  it,  before  he  behaves  as  though  he  desired  only  to 
destroy  the  property  he  has  so  dearly  purchased.  A  horse,  for  private 
use,  is  generally  bought  for  its  beauty ;  in  a  short  time  afterward  it  is 
sold  as  having  become  too  deformed  for  its  master's  service.  A  year  or 
two  commonly  suffices  to  spoil  the  most  perfect  animal.  Many  are 
mined  in  their  colthood ;  many  more  are  made  worthless  by  the  trainer. 
Of  all  creation,  the  horse  is  most  abused.  So  universal  is  this  custom 
that  the.  marks  of  ill  usage  are  in  the  market  even  regarded  as  if  they 
were  natural  consequences.  Those  affections  designated  wind-gallfl  are 
generally  lightly  esteemed  by  most  horsemen  when  the  animal  is  required 
for  actual  service — as  hunting,  racing,  coaching,  etc. 

Such  marks,  however,  are  evidences  of  hard  work  having  been  per- 
formed. They  are  not  natural  formations;  but  are  blemishes,  which 
man,  in  his  consideration  for  a  dumb  servant,  is  pleased  to  make  light 
ot  They  do  not  generally  impede  the  action — and  lameness  is  the  only 
fact  a  true  horseman  cares  to  notice.  He  will  not  stay  to  inquire  what 
must  have  been  the  kind  of  work  which  could  occasion  the  synovial 
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membrane  to  bulge  ont  upon  a  living  bod^.  He  does  not  care  to  ask 
whether  Nature,  when  defonnit;  first  appeared,  instituted  the  fact  with- 
out inteution.  He  will  not  condescend  to  queetion  whether  everj  un- 
natural appearance  is  not  designed  to  be  a  warning.  But  he  riewa  wind- 
galls  rather  as  a  proof  that  the  poor  animal  exhibiting  them  is  a  seasoned 
horse,  and,  therefore,  is  bettered  hj  the  distortion  of  a  sensttire  stmcture. 
Wind-galls  are  the  result  of  severe  work.  The  back  sinews  are  incased 
in  a  fine  sheath  which  contains  synoTia,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
"Joint  oil."  The  use  of  the  sjnovia  is  to  facilitate  the  motions  of  the 
two  great  flexor  tendons  one  npon  the  other;  so,  when  the  pace  is  too 
fhst  or  the  labor  too  energetic,  the  delicate  membrane  which  secretes  the 
Bjuovia  becomes  irritated.  The  consequence  of  irritation  is  increased 
secretion.  More  joint  oil  is  ponred  forth  than  the  natural  sac  can  con- 
tain. The  membrane,  therefore,  bags  out  at  those  parts  which  are 
weakest.  Two  such  places  are  situated  above  the  fetlock  and  one  below 
it.  The  localities,  with  the  size  of  the  tumors,  as  they  generally  are 
exhibited,  the  reader  will  find  delineated  in  the  following  engrarings. 


Wind-galls  generally  appear  on  the  hind  leg.  They  used  to  be  re- 
garded as  swollen  bursce ;  bat  Mr.  Yamell,  Assistant  Professor  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  by  carefnl  dissection,  first  pointed  out  their 
real  character.  He  proved  them  to  be  synovial  enlargements ;  and  the 
writer,  benefiting  by  Mr,  Varnell's  instruction,  has  verified  the  fact 

Tery  slight  physiological  knowledge  was  required  to  detect  they  were 
not  bnrsEB.  Bnrsffi  are  little  round  sacs,  secreting  a  flnid  like  synovia, 
but  always  placed  bo  as  to  focilitate  motion.  Kow,  wind-galls  appear 
close  to  a  synovial  sheath  ordained  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  They, 
moreover,  start  up  hi  the  hollow  between  the  flexor  tendons  and  the 
suspensory  ligament,  in  which  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  absorbents 
reside.     The  merit  in  discovering  they  had  been  misnamed  was,  per- 
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hapa,  amall;  bnt  the  credit  of  demoDBtrating  vhat  they  actDallf  were_> 
vhich  demanded  a  more  elevated  talent — remains  with  Mr.  Tarnell. 

Wind-galls  are  fond  of  the  hiad  leg;  nr  rather,  the  hinder  limbs  do 
the  heaviest  portion  of  the  horse's  work ;  there- 
fore these  deformities  are  commoul;^  found  on 
those  members.  There  may  be  one  or  three 
on  both  sides  of  each  leg ;  they  generally  are 
quiescent;  but  occasionally  they  prove  wind- 
galls  to  be  something  more  than  the  simple 
blemishes  which  man  is  pleasetf  to  esteem  them. 
After  a  hard  ran  it  is  not  nnasasl  to  hear  a 
huntsman  complain  that  the  wind-galla  have 
disappeared  and  the  back  sinews  of  his  hnnter 
have  become  pnffj.  When  that  occnrs,  the 
entire  sheath  suffers  excessive  irritation,  and 
has  enlarged.  The  horse  is  then  very  lame, 
bnt  a  day  or  two  of  rest  reduces  the  endden 
enlargement,  and  the  animal  recovers  its  sonnd-      ""»' 


Sometimes,  however,  repeated  irritation  starts 
np  a  new  action ;  the  secretion  becomes  tnrbid,  displays  enormons  float- 
ing threads  of  cartilage  and  occasional  suignineoas  infiltration ;  the  sac 
enlarges;  the  walls  beg^n  to  thicken ;  the  tnmor  feels  less  pnlpy  and  more 
firm ;  it  grows  harder.  First  becomes  cartilage,  and  nltimately  may  be 
converted  into  bone.  Mr,  Qowing,  of  Camden  Town,  has  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  this  species  of  disease. 

During  theee  changes  the  animal  is  very  lame;  yet  wind-galls  are  so 
lightly  esteemed  by  horsemen  as  scarcely  to  lessen  the  price  of  a  steed; 
they  are,  in  general,  accounted  hardly  worth  mentioning,  although  men 
have  been  known  to  be  strangely  anxious  to  have  them  removed.  This, 
however,  is  not  easy  to  bring  about;  all  the  common  methods  are  worse 
than  useless ;  the  only  treatment  which  promises  any  benefit  is  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure.  Fold  a  piece  of  soft  n^  several  times ;  satarate  the 
rag  with  water;  lay  upon  the  wetted  r^  one  drachm  each  of  opium 
and  of  camphor;  put  these  upon  the  enlargement  tTpon  the  moistened 
rag  place  a  piece  of  cork  big  enough  to  cover  the  wind-gall,  and  of  such 
a  thickness  as  may  be  necessary ;  above  the  cork  lace  on  a  vulcanized 
India-rubber  bandage.  Constant  and  equal  pressure  will  by  these 
means  be  kept  np ;  however,  mind  the  groom  be  strictly  ordered  to 
take  the  bandage  off  the  leg  the  last  thing  when  Hit  horse  leaves 
the  stable,  and  to  put  it  on  again  immediately  on  the  animal's  return ; 
otherwise,  the  proprietor  ma;  chance  to  enter  the  hnilding  and  find  his 
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Bte«d  without  an  applicatioti,  which,  to  be  beneficial,  shonld  be  per- 
petnally  worn. 

Snch  la  the  history  and  ttie  occasional  termination  of  wind-galleL  What 
kind  of  man  is  he  who,  when  purchasing  a  horse,  can  confidently  assert 
the  animal  will  not  exhibit  the  worst  stage  of  the  affection  7  A  horse 
displaying  wind-galla  is  prepared  for  the  advent  of  the  more  serious  form 
of  diaease;  still,  horsemen  will  persist  in  deeming  synorial  enlargements 
a  triTial  affair,  when  seen  in  the  body  of  a  creatore  whose  utility  residei 
in  Its  power  to  move  the  limbs  with  agility. 

BOO  SPAVIN. 

Bo£f  spavin  is  a  mark  which  man  makes  to  signalize  his  anthority  over 
breathing  flesh  ;  man,  in  his  stupidity,  will  form  notions  of  what  animals 
shonld  be;  he  will  not  leam  from  natare.  Thus  the  horse,  which  ii 
made  up  of  timidity  and  affection,  he  loves  to  chronicle  as  fierce,  fiery, 
noble,  and  conrageons ;  he  talks  largely  of  having  mastered  snch  or  such 
a  creatnre;  he  boasts  highly  of  having  laid  whip  and  spnr  to  a  "bmte" 
which,'  had  he  conrted  with  gentleness,  and  wooed  with  sympatiiy, 
might  not  have  been  enbdned  so  quickly,  but  assuredly  would  have  been 
attached  to  him  for  life. 

The  hocka  anfier  severely  through  snch  erroneous  opinions.  These 
convictions  are  widely  spread  and  influence  every  horseman;  they  con- 
trol the  breaker,  who  acta  as  though  he  had  a  wild  beast  to  conquer  into 
a  show  of  submission,  not  to  train  a  living  animtd  which  is  naturally 
willing,  only  afraid  to  submit.  Inatead  of  courting  snch  a  being,  the 
bit,  the  lash,  and  the  cold  steel  are  bronght  to  bear  upon  a  frame  every 
fiber  of  which  already  quivers  with  alarm;  many  a  colt,  consequently, 
is  ruined  by  the  breaker.  The  creature  is  pulled  up  with  a  tug  at  the 
reins;  and  pain  never  yet  enlightened  an  understand  in  g ;  the  horse  ia 

forced  to  do  what  he  would  cheerfully  perform,  if  man 

would  only  take  necesaary  trouble  to  communicate  hit 

wishes  to  a  creature  which,  not  comprehending  words; 

is  naturally  somewhat  slow  to  interpret  heavy  chaa- 

tisement. 

The  breaker,  however,  is  considered  equal  to  his 

office,  if  he  be  a  light  weight  and  a  very  resolute  man. 

"no" oiTiDnmn'ri  '^^^  youug  colt  is  Sprained  and  jarred  in  every  possible 

OT"»Hi^on[jMm"  uianner ;  it  ia  at  last  returned  to  its  master  more  Uiu 

half  broken — in  the  literal  sense — ^for  the  seeds  have  bees 

sown  which,  in  time,  will  assuredly  crop  into  a  host  of  virulent  diseases. 

This  Section  is  an  increase  of  synovia  in  the  upper  or  chief  joint  at 
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the  bock ;  ft  lies  npon  the  moat  iaward  and  forward  portion  of  that  part 
The  increase  of  the  contenta  causes  the  membrane  to  bulge  out  after  the 
maimer  represented  in  the  wood-cat  on  page  318. 

It  is  produced  hy  repeated  shocks  to  the  limb,  and  in  this  respect 
resembles  wind-galls;  though  sitnated  in  a  different  localitj,  it  is  also 
liable  to  the  same  changes.  In  short,  the  affections  are  tJlie  same,  fmd 
are  dissimilar  only  with  regard  to  their  relative  sitaation. 

Bog  Bpavin  is  thonght  slightly  of  by  professed  horsemen;  however, 
the  reader  mgat  ask  himself,  if  it  be  viewed  aa  no  deterioration,  can  it 
be  also  regarded  as  a  recommendation  ?  Is  a  blemished  leg,  or  a  limb 
with  disease,  which  is  liable  to  assame  an  aggravated  type,  properly 
considered  a  sound  member  f  The  writer  thinks  not.  Bog  spavin  does 
not,  in  its  ordinary  sti^,  lame  the  horse;  bat  can  snch  an  nnnataral 
enlai^ment  add  to  the  pleaanre  of  the  animal's  existence  7  Were  pain 
in  man  judged  of  entirely  as  it  affected  the  walk  of  the  boman  being,  the 
disorders  of  how  many  people  would  the  doctor  esteem  of  little  conse- 
quence 1  Snch  a  standard  of  agony  is  ridicntoas.  It  is  most  difBcnlt 
to  say  when  no  angvish  is  felt  by  the  life  which  is  denied  the  faculty  of 
announcing  its  sensations  through  the  medium  of  speech. 

THOROUGH-Pm. 

This  disesise  is  so  called,  becanse  in  some  cases  it  pierces  right  through 
tbe  thinnest  part  of  the  hind  leg,  or  appears  on  either  side  immediately 
before  the  poiut  of  the  hock.  It,  however,  is  often 
single.  It  is  rarely  present  without  bog  spavin;  and 
in  every  instance  which  the  author  has  examined,  it 
commnnicated  with  the  large  synovial  articulation  of 
the  joint. 

It  is  provoked  by  the  same  causes  as  generate  bog 
spavin ;    it  is  similar  to   that  disorder  in  not  being 
generally  accompanied  by  lameness,  and  in  being  liable 
to  the  same  fearfnl  changes.     Pressure  and  rest  are  the 
best  remedies;    pressure,  applied  titter  the   manner  recommended  for 
wind-galls,  may  in  some  cases  answer.      The   bog    spavin   and  the 
thoroDgh-piSt  however,  should  not  in  every  case  be  treated  at  the  same 
time ;  as  a  general  mie,  it  is  prudent  only  to  attack  one  affection  by 
means  of  an  India-rubber  bandage.     This  should  be  so  cut  as  to  release 
the  bog  spavin  from  all  pressure;  and  where  the  slightest  uneasiness  is 
evinced,  all  bandages  should  be  instantly  removed,  while  the  corks  and 
cloths — employed  as  for  wind-galls — are  taken  off  the  thorough-pin. 

It  is  never  well  to  attempt  to  cure  the  bog  spavin  first ;  the  treatment 
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oaght  always  to  commeDce  vith  tiie  thoroagli-ptii ;  therefore,  for  a  horse 
which  will  not  eodnre  the  bandage,  a  trase  most  be  procured  from  Ae 
iDstrunient-maker.  The  trass  is  of  the  ordinary  description,  only  adapted 
to  bear  upon  the  parts.  This  will  probably  act  with  efficacy  eqnal  to 
the  baodage.  When  the  truss  has  perforraed  its  office,  then  a  perfect 
India-rnbber  bandage  may  be  safely  applied.  Only,  mind  and  also 
employ  with  the  last  the  corks  and  cloths;  else,  when  endeavoring  to 
remove  one  disorder,  yoa  may  reproduce  another.  Watch  the  animal 
Thile  wearing  the  bandage ;  on  the  slightest  change,  either  in  habit  or 
appearance,  remove  the  India-mbber.  Sboald  the  pressure  affect  the 
skin,  (as  it  will  in  certain  cases,)  rags,  thoronghly  wetted,  shonld  be 
wrapped  ronnd  the  hock  before  lacing  the  handage  np.  If  the  rags 
appear  to  be  of  no  avail,  it  is  better  to  forbear  for  a  time,  and  to  renew 
the  attempt  hereafter. 

The  horae  which  exhibits  bog  spavin  and  thorongh-pin  also  gener- 
ally shows  wind-galls  on  the  hind  le^.     Let  the  reader  consider  the 
hard  nsage  the  limb  must  have  undergone  before 
it  could  have  become  thns  deranged.     Here  is  a 
specimen,  demonstrating  the  connection  which  ex- 
ists between  thorongh-pin  and  bog  spavin.     It  was 
made  in  coDseqneace  of  Mr.  Yainell  having  in- 
formed the  author  that  thorough-pin  was  a  bnlgiog 
ont  of  the  synovial  sheath,  proper  to  the  flexor 
tendon;  and  was  not,  as  is  generally  taught  aod 
KBsionoH  DT  THOMnaB-Rii    crcdlted,  an  enlarged  bursa.      The  oatbor  foand 
■nuTi:>aTRiJDHc:nan<iT    them  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  description  he 
bad  received:    the  enlargement  called   thorough- 
pin,  and  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  hock,'had  united,  and  free  com- 
mnnication  existed  between  them,  in  the  joint  which  the  writer  examined. 
Nature  formed  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  joint  as  a  distinct  and 
sepaMte  part.     It  is  nsnal  for  teachers  to  promulgate  a  maxim  that 
Natnre  is  all-wise.     Man,  however,  it  appears,  can  violently  disarrange 
her  provisions;  yet,  by  his  fellow-men,  he  is  accounted  to  have  done  no 
wrong  who  destroys  the  harmony  of  Nature.     Thorough-pin  is  not,  in 
popular  estimation,  essentially  unsoundness.    A  horse  thus  disfigured  is 
believed,  nay,  professionally  pronounced  to  be,  perfect,  although  two  dis- 
tinct parts  are  battered  into  one.     If  two  are  beneficial,  why  was  one 
only  created  f    The  horse  may  not  be  lame ;  but,  granting  Natnre  to  be 
all-wise,  must  not  the  uses  for  which  the  limb  was  designed  be  injured  T 
The  question  is  not,  whether  an  animal  trots  sound;  but  it  is,  whether 
it  really  is  sound.     What  sane  man  would  assert  such  to  be  the  case, 
where  the  anatomical  Btiructures  have  been  disorganized  ? 
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CAPPED  KNEB. 

Capped  koeSi  in  the  fore  limb,  anaweni  to  bog  sp&Tia  in  tbe  bind  leg; 
the  diseases  are  alike  in  .sioHt  respecta.  Both  affect  the  principal  ar- 
ticulatioQ  of  a  complicated  joint;  both  may  be  provoked  hj  the  like 
canses;  bat  the  fore  leg,  bein^  less  exposed  to  shocks  than  the  hinder 
member,  mnst  hare  been  mnch  abased  before  it  coold  become  thus 
deformed. 

Blows,  also,  are  common  originatorg  of  capped  knee.     This  disorder 
is  likewise  pecnliar  for  a  coarse  it  talies.   The  flnid  within 
the  swollen  joint  is,  apon  excitement,  secreted  in  sach 
qnantity  as  to  tighten  the  enlargement.     TTltimatelj  it 
-  lames  the  horse,  and  at  length  bnlges  oat,  or  points,  after 
the  manner  of  an  abscess.     If  let  alone,  it  wonld  barst. 
Moch  of  the  surrounding  parts  wonld  have  to  be  absorbed 
or  wonld  be  effectnallj  destroyed  before  snch  a  termina- 
tion coald*ensne.     The  life  wonld  be  endangered,  or«a  na  Bnonu.  ki>- 
lasting  blemish  would  be  left  behind.     To  prevent  this,     ibh-mbi  n- 
the  snrgeon  draws  the  skin  to  one  side,  and,  holding  the 
point  of  his  lancet  upward,  opens  the  capped  knee  npon  its  lower  sar- 
face.    A  qaantity  of  synovia,  mote  or  less  in  a  tnrbid  state,  escapes, 
and  an  open  joiot  remains.     For  the  treatment  of  this  contingency,  the 
reader  mast  tarn  to  "  Open  Joint."     (Injuries.) 

Capped  knee  is,  by  certain  persons,  viewed  as  a  trivial  accident.  Gen- 
erally, however,  it  is  regarded  in  a  more  serioas  light,  becanse  it  is  more 
conspicuous  than  bog  spavin.  We  also  shoald  object  to  it,  because, 
while  liable  to  the  same  changes  as  wind-galls,  etc.,  it  is  also  likely  to 
expose  the  horse  to  an  open  joint  It  is,  like  wind-galls  and  bog  spavin, 
to  be  reduced  by.pressare,  though  sometimes  pressare  will  call  np  aggra- 
vated symptoms.  Best  is  the  best  treatment ;  daring  the  rest  pressure 
may  be  safely  applied. .  Pressure  does  not  answer,  however,  while  the 
limb  is  exposed  to  the  irritation  of  work.  The  horse  must  be  thrown 
up  during  treatment,  and  gently  used  after  the  animal  has  been  patched 
op  or  "cared." 

CAPPED  HOCK. 

When  an  iignrf  is  formed  near  an  important  part,  Nature  ia  so 
conservative  of  her  creature's  welfare  that  she  always  has  some  means 
ready  to  preserve  the  utility  of  the  structure.  Thus  when,  from  exter- 
nal violeuce,  the  bock  becomes  capped,  or  a  swelling  like  to  that  rep- 
resented in  the  following  engraving  ensues,  to  prevent  the  joint  being 
81 
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thrown  oat  of  nse  Katnre  allows  the  skin  to  enlarge.  The  cap  of  a  ho^ 
originally,  was  a  borsa.  A  bnraa  is  a  little  bladder  or  round  sac,  fonned 
of  the  finest  possible  membrane,  and  filled  with  a  flaid  similar  to  joint 
oil.  Its  nse  is  to  facilitate  motioil ;  hence  it  eases  the  tightened  skin 
orer  the  points  of  the  bony  hock.  But  when  it  becomes  deranged  and 
swollen,  the  skin,  which  was  dense,  hard,  a&d  solid,  stretches  so  as  to 
cover  the  increase  of  bnlk. 

The  tomor,  however,  having  been  prodnced,  may  in  time  snbeide,  sfaonld 
the  injnry  which  provoked  it  not  be  repeated.  Too  often,  however,  (he 
canse  springs  from  motives  over  which  the  animal  has  no  control ;  aad 
the  violence  being  renewed  again  and  again,  the  swelliog  enlarges,  and 
that  which  was  soft  and  pnlpy  at  first  becomes  hard  to  the  feel,  while  aD 


sensation  of  flaid  disappears.  The  provocative  being  repeated,  the  part 
first  grows  firm,  then  solid,  while  its  balk  also  enlarges  to  a  fearful  mag- 
nitade.  There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  slie  ;  bat  the  largest  the 
author  has  encountered  was  nineteen  inches  in  its  greatest  circamfcrencc, 
and  serionsly  interfered  with  progression.  Above,  on  the  rigiit  hand,  is 
a  portrait  of  the  tumor. 

These  nnsightly  growths  have  two  cansea — the  ignorance  of  the  groom 
and  the  timidity  of  the  animal.  To  speak  of  the  last  first ;  Dogs  will 
dream ;  often,  as  they  lie  before  the  fire,  they  work  their  legs  and  otter 
suppressed  noises,  being  at  the  time  soundl;  asleep.  Dogs  also  bare 
imagination.  Almost  everybody  mast  have  remarked  the  dog  slink  away 
from  some  object  which  is  to  be  indistinctly  seen  in  the  dusk  of  evening. 
Nobody,  however,  seems  to  have  credited  the  horse  with  either  of  then 
faculties.  Becanse  it  is  of  service  to  man,  it  is  appropriated,  and  the 
attributes  belonging  to  the  creature  are  overlooked;  the  groom  locks 
the  stable  door,  and,  having  bedded  the  horses  down,  leaves  them  in  the 
dark,  "comfortable"  for  the  night.  One  dreams— Mwakcus  in  terror, 
similar  to  that  which  causes  children  to  start  out  of  their  sleep  i 
terrible  crying.  The  hind  legs  are  the  means  of  defense  with  the  hori 
it  has  no  other,  for  it  seldom,  and  not  habitually,  employs  its  teeth,  'm 
animal,  in  alarm,  begins  kicking,  for  terror  becomes  powerfnl  as  ] 
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reason  diminishes.  Animals  have  passions ;  these  man  can,  in  himself, 
snbdne  with  reason ;  bnt  the  poor  horse  has  do  reason  to  restrain  its 
emotions.  Fear,  once  awakened,  unopposed,  possesses  it ;  it  begins  to 
kick  before  it  knows  why.  Bodies  of  men  are  exposed  to  panics.  Can 
we  wonder,  therefore,  at  a  timid  and  unreasoning  animal  being  subject 
to  the  same  influences  f  The  kicking  commenced,  terror  spreads ;  and  a 
whole  stable  full  of  horses,  each  chained  to  its  stall,  each  alone,  forbid* 
den  the  consolation  of  society,  and  prevented  from  scampering  from  the 
unknown  horror,  takes  up  the  actiin ;  thus  thirty  or  forty  horses  tiay  be 
heard,  in  the  depth  and  darkness  of  a  night,  kicking  at  the  same  time. 
The  hind  legs,  when  forcibly  projected,  are  apt  to  hit  the  point  of  the 
bock ;  the  bursa  there  developed  is  injured  by  the  blow,  and  a  capped 
limb  is  the  consequence. 

Another  cabse  is  kicking  while  in  harness.  This%abit  is  always 
attributed  to  vice :  to  speak  of  vice  as  associated  with  the  ideas  of  a 
simple  animal  is  purely  ridiculous.  Fear  is  a  much  more  probable  cause, 
if  man  would  only  expand  his  understanding  to  comprehend  the  motives 
likely  to  actuate  an  unreasoning  creature;  vice  is  far  too  heroic  an 
impulse,  far  too  human  a  failing,  for  the  horse  to  embody.  Fear  is 
essentially  an  animal  passion;  that  some  mighty  influence  agitates  the 
quadruped,  when  it  begins  to  kick  in  harness,  is  proved  by  the  serious 
accidents  the  horse  encounters  through  this  habit.  No  life  can  be  care- 
less of  its  own  existence;  all  creatures  are  conservatives  where  their 
own  being  is  concerned.  Would  mankind  only  admit  this  fact^  and  seek 
to  gain  the  confidence  of,  as  they  now  labor  to  establish  authority  over, 
the  horse,  gentle  words,  spoken  when  the  impulse  was  awakened,  might 
reassure  the  animal,  and  would  thus  frequently  save  the  owner  from 
impending  danger. 

A  third  cause  is  lazy  drivers  riding  on  cart-horses,  when  unhooked, 
as  leaders  of  the  wagon ;  the  poles,  called  spreaders,  which  keep  the 
chains  asunder,  frequently  hang  so  low  that,  at  every  movement  of  the  leg, 
they  strike  the  point  of  the  hock.  The  uneven  paving  of  some  stables 
is  likewise  said  to  produce  the  disease ;  in  short,  anything  which  may 
cause  the  point  of  the  calcis  to  suffer  violence  will  produce  a  capped  hock. 

The  cure  for  capped  hock  has  been  differently  directed.  Some  hobble 
the  hind  legs  of  the  horse,  to  prevent  its  kicking  in  the  night ;  some 
fasten  a  chain  and  a  log  to  one  hind  limb,  for  the  same  purpose ;  others 
suspend  a  piece  of  loose  cloth  at  the  back  of  the  ho];8e ;  but  the  best 
plan  is  always  to  leave  a  lantern  lighted  in  the  stable.  The  power  to 
see  around  reassures  timidity,  while  darkness  is  an  awfal  instigator  of 
terror ;  ^  horses  often  fly  back  in  their  stalls,  but  never  kick,  during 
daylight. 
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Then,  aa  to  the  cure :  Such  a  taroor,  when  recent,  is  hot  and  eomewhat 
painful ;  at  this  time,  ke^p  it  wet  with  cold  water  or  witfa  a  lotion  formed 
of  spirits  of  wine  and  water  in  eqnal  parte ;  when  the  teademeee  has 
snbeided,  procure  some  men  who  want  employment  and  have  strong 
arms ;  set  these  fellows  to  nib  the  cap  of  the  hock  constantly,  and  the 
tamor,  in  three  or  four  days,  or  in  less  time,  will  have  disappeared. 

Should  the  enlargement,  however,  have  become  hard,  the  knife  then 
must  be  employed ;  the  horse  must  be  cast,  and  the  substance  mnst  be 
*  carefnlly  dieaectedlDnt  without  opening  the  sac.   This 

being  done,  remove  none  of  the  skin ;  leave  that  bag- 
ging about  the  hock;  simply  treat  it  with  a  lotion 
composed  of  chloride  of  zinc  one  grain,  to  water  one 
ounce,  and  the  integument  will  contract.    Ultimately 
'     there  will  remain  no  more  than  will  be  required  to 
cover  the  part,  whereas,  if  any  be  taken  away,  tbe 
ui  suR  lUM  HHUTB     wonud,  whlch  in  these  cases  never  heals  quickly,  will 
OMPU)  HOOT^'siM     ^^  '^'■y  1^°K  before  it  closes,  and,  in  proportion  to 
''*'™°'  the  skin  which  has  been  removed,  there  will  remain  t 

lasting  blemish. 
There  is  another  caution  we  have  to  give  the  reader  before  leaving 
this  snbject ;  let  no  advice  persuade,  no  temptation  induce  him  to  punc- 
ture, seton,  or  merely  to  open  capped  bock.  The  membrane  lining  tbe 
swelling  is,  when  diseased,  so  extremely  sensitive  that  the  writer  has 
known  the  lives  of  animals  endangered  by  these  so-called  remedies  The 
author,  moreover,  never  knpw  the  enlargement  to  be  much  reduced  by 
these  meafls ;  neither  has  it  been  tbe  author's  lot  to  witness  much  good 
follow  the  application  of  blisters.  No;  extirpation  is  the  only  remedy, 
and  it  should  be  accomplished  without  puncturing  the  sac ;  this  is  ss 
safe  an  operation  as  there  is  in  the  entire  range  of  veterinary  snigerf. 
There  is  neither  nerve,  muscle,  membrane,  vessel,  nor  any  important 
stmcture  to  avoid;  with  ordinary  care,  the  removal  is  most  easy.  Then 
is  bat  one  thing  Annoying  connected  with  the  business,  and  that  is,  the 
length  of  time  which  the  healing  of  a  necesBary  wound,  made  upon  ft 
point  of  motion,  almost  invariably  occupies. 

CAPPED  ELBOW. 
This  is  very  common,  especially  among  cart-horses;  it  is  attributed  to 
the  calkin  of  the  fore  foot;  to  the  point  of  the  hind  hoof;  or  to  ■ 
stable  floor,  thinly  bedded,  and  composed  of  sharp  stones.  So,  like- 
wise, blows  with  tJie  butt-end  of  the  whip  will  induce  it ;  but  the  horoen 
probably  guards  the  elbow,  which  therefore  can  be  struck  only  in  excep- 
tional coses. 
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It  consists  of  ft  borsa,  which,  &a  in  the  former  instance,  has  been 
injnred,  and  has  conseqaentlj  enlarged ;  in  appearance  and  in  its  subse- 
qnent  course  it  greatly  resembles  capped  hock,  from 
which  it  differs  .on);  in  a  greater  liability  to  ulcerate 
and  become  sinnona  when  allowed  to  remain  antil  it 
is  of  extreme  magnitude.     It  is  said  to  derive  that 
nnenTiable  pecnliarity  from  being  sitaated  nearer  to 
the  center  of  circulation.     Capped  hock  is  so  little 
disposed  to  take  on  such  a  form  of  disease  that  the 
author  cannot  remember  haring  seen  a  case  of  the 
kind;  with  a  tumor  on  the  elbow,  however,  ntceration  is  nnfortnnately 
too  common.     That  probability  shonld  forbid  the  owner  to  allow  the 
tnnior  to  attain  any  great  size  -,  when  large,  moreover,  it  is  apt  to  encir- 
cle the  elbow-joint,  and  then  its  size  seems  to  render  the  removal  appar- 
ently impossible.     It,  however,  may  be  extirpated.     All  sud  of  capped 
bock  applies  to  capped  elbow.  ' 

LUXATION  OF  THE  PATELLA. 

That  is  displacement  of  the  whirl-bone  of  the  stifle,  (which  answtp 
to  the  knee-cap  of  the  human  being.)  Such  an  accident,  fortunately, 
few  horses  incnr;  there  are  many  veterinary  surgeons  who,  during  a 
practice  extending  over  many  years,  have  not  encountered  a  single  case; 
whereas  other  gentlemen  will  have  hardly  started  in  their  profession 
before  luxation  of  the  patella  is  aabmitted  to  their  notice.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  district,  it  is  not  confined  to  any  special  breed ;  it  may 
'affect  all  kinds  of  horses  in  all  sorts  of  places;  for  it  is  produced  more 
by  the  parsimony  or  the  un charitableness  of  mankind  than  by  any  fault 
in  the  structure  of  the  animal. 

In  several  localities  throughout  the  country  agriculturists,  under  the 
notion  of  saving  money,  determine  to  rear  horses  on  short  grass.  The 
creatures  are  out  in  the  Belda  during  all  kinds  of  weather;  the  body 
becomes  debilitated  under  such  a  starvation  system ;  those  parts  which 
are  natnrally  weak  become  weaker,  while  those  structures  which  were 
originally  endowed  with  strength  grow  comparatively  stronger.  The 
beautiful  balance  of  nature  is  overthrown,  and  each  portion  becomes  at 
discord  with  all  the  rest;  any  trivial  disease  may  destroy  the  life  thus  at 
war  within  its  own  dominion.  Colts  frequently  exhibit  Inxation  of  the 
patella  before  they  are  broken ;.  but  it  is  always  provoked  by  weakness, 
and  commonly  only  seen  where  the  management  is  faulty  or  the  food  is 
stinted. 

When  the  wbirl-bone  is  displaced,  it  is  always  found  as  an  unnatural 
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lump  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh ;  it  CMinot,  for  thiM  Bnffictent 
reasons,  be  drawn  to  the  inner  part  of  the  leg.  The  inner  condyle  of 
the  humerns,  over  which  the  patella  playa,  is  sufficiently  lu^  to  oppose 
any  nnnataral  motion  in  that  direction;  tlie  inner  ligaments  are  the 
weakest,  and  are,  therefore,  most  readily  stretched  in  the  ontward  direc- 
tion ;  the  circnmatances  permit  the  bone  to  be  displaced  from  the  inside 
of  the  leg.  Then,  moreover,  the  mnscles  are  altogether  more  powerM 
npon  the  outer  side.  Any  force  acts  more  enei^eticdly  as  debilHy 
incrcasesj  and,  to  favor  it,  there  is  less  resistance  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site t9  which  the  force  palla;  for  these  reasons  the  bone  Is  invariablj 
Inicated  npon  the  outer  side  of  the  animal's  hannch. 

The  symptoms  denoting  luxation  of  the  patella  are :  the  leg  thrast  out 
behind,  and  remaining  fixed;  the  horse's  entire  frame  is  affected;  the 
head  is  erect;   the  muscles  qniver;  the 
pastern  of  the  protnided  leg  is  riolentlj 
'^'"^^  flezed;   there  ia  an  nnnatnral  swelling 

upon  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the 
bnttock.     If  the  animal  be  forced   to 
move,  it  can  only  imperfectly  hop  npon 
tiiree  legs;  such  an  accident  may  occur 
at  any  time,  and  never  be  repeated.     It 
may,  however,  become  so  common  aa  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  species  of  habit;  for  lux- 
ation of  the  patella,  when  by  frequency 
im  Mini*.  ™  WBnirBonDBPiigD.      confirmed,    will    take    place    npon    the 
slightest  possible  canse. 
In  stinted  colts  the  most  trivial  motion  will  often  give  rtae  to  Uiis 
accident;  the  creatnre  can  hardly  move  without  itB  leg  being  thrust  ont 
behind  it     The  cure  is,  in  these  cases,  anything  which  may  flurry  the 
animal.     X  noise,  made  by  moving  the  hand  quickly  and  rather  ener-  . 
getically  from  side  to  side  within  a  hat,  the  crack  of  a  whip,  or  any 
sudden  and  loud  sound,  will  occasion  the  bone  to  return,  with  apparent 
ease  and  the  utmost  rapidity,  to  its  natural  sitnation.    The  colt,  however, 
may  the  next  moment  exhibit  the  misfortune  which,  in  yonng  life,  can 
only  be  cured  by  kindly  treatment  and  liberal  sustenance. 

Probably  the  author  will  beat  describe  the  nature  of  the  affection  in 
old  animals,  hj  narrating  a  case  which  a  few  years  f^o  happened  to 
himself.  • 

At  the  request  of  a  friend  he  visited  one  of  those  auction  marts  for 
the  sale  of  horses  which  in  London  are  somewhat  notorious.  The  object 
of  his  visit  being,  if  possible,  to  purchase,  his  attention  was  direct«d  to 
certain  animals.     As  usual,  a  glance  enabled  him  to  pass  by  all  the 
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maarked  ''lots,"  and  hd  had  reached  the  third  stable,  when  his  eye  rested 
on  a  horse  which  seemed  wrongly  placed  among  such  companions.  It 
was  lively,  yonng,  clean  legged,  short  backed,  well  ribbed  np — ^in  fact, 
one  of  those  rare  creatnres  every  inch  of  which  seems  made  for  serv- 
ice.  The  height  was  fifteen  hands  three  inches ;  the  color  was  a  dark 
brown.  The  aothor  tried  in  v^^in  to  discover  if  it  had  any  "vice.''  It 
appeared  perfectly  qniet  He  examined  the  feet;  he  could  detect  no 
nn^onndness.  He  went  to  the  office  and  ascertained  the  price — ^twenty- 
fonr  guineas  I  It  was  too  cheap  I  Such  an  animal  would  be  thrown 
away  if  sold  for  fifty  guineas.  "Would  they  give  a  warranty?"  "It 
was  not  their  custom  to  give  any  warranty."  "  Had  the  horse  megrims?" 
"No."  "  Would  they  grant  a  trial  ?"  "  It  was  contrary  to  their  rules." 
Still  the  author  wanted  to  buy;  he  would  "deposit  the  cash,  and  if  all 
proved  right  take  the  horse."  "They  never  granted  trials;  but  there 
stood  the  owner — ^the  writer  could  talk  to  him." 

The  person  alluded  to  was  lounging  close  to  the  writer's  elbow,  and 
was  habited  in  that  half- blackleg,  half-blackguard  costume  which  charac- 
terizes the  low  London  dealer.  The  contemplation  of  this  individual 
did  not  improve  any  previous  opinion  of  the  matter.  However,  the 
man's  eye  was  firmly  fixed  upon  that  of  his  "would-be  customer,  and, 
rather  than  encounter  a  disturbance,  the  author  approached  the  fellpw, 
to  whom  he  repeated  his  request  The  answers  given  were  too  similar 
to  those  received  from  the  clerk  for  the  likeness  to  be  purely  accidental. 
The  dealer  nevertheless  saw  a  trial  was  imperative  to  convert  the  inquirer 
into  a  purchaser;  and,  rightly /judging  from  appearance  that  there  was 
little  of  the  jocky  in  the  writer's  attainments,  reluctantly  consented  to 
afford  the  demanded  test. 

The  horse  was  speedily  between  the  shafts  of  a  very  light  gig.  The 
man  took  the  reins,  placed  the  whip  behind  him,  and  we  moved  off  at 
the  gentlest  of  possible  trots.  No  objection^  was  taken  to  the  pace ;  it 
gave  the  better  opportunity  of  examining  into  the  soundness.  All  was 
right  iA  that  particular.  The  steps  were  loud  and  even.  After  some 
time,  during  which  the  man  frequently  inquired  if  "I  had  had  trial 
enough  nowV^  we  left  the  paved  streets,  but  no  entreaty  could  cause  the 
X>ace  to  be  improved.  At  length  we  came  to  a  rise  in  the  ground,  and, 
as  it  was  approached,  my  companion  turned  sulky.  Hardly  had  the 
horse  began  to  ascend  the  inequality,  before  it  suddenly  stood  quite 
still.  The  gig  was  brought  to  with  a  jerk,  which  almost  threw  both  of 
its  occupants  upon  the  footboard.  The  author  was  the  first  out  of  the 
vehicle ;  there  stood  the  horse — the  leg  out,  the  foot  flexed,  the  head 
erect — displaying  the  evident  symptom  of  luxation  of  the  patella. 

An  inn  was  fortunately  near  the  spot    To  the  yard  of  the  hostelry 
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the  animal  was  with  difGcalty  led.  Being  sheltered  in  an  nnoccnpied 
bailding,  a  groom  was  placed  at  the  horse's  head.  A.  long  rope,  thrown 
oyer  «  beam,  was  fastened  to  the  fetlock  of  the  protrnded  limb.  By 
thig  rope  the  owner  stood;  and  while  he  pulled  the  leg  upward  and  for- 
ward, the  writer  was  by  the  qoartera,  with  both  hands  pushing  the  luxated 
bone  inward.  The  patella  soon  slipped  into  itssitnation;  and  the  horse 
was  afterward  sold  by  auction  for  foar  guineas  more  than  the  author  had 
refused  to  pay  for  it. 
Mr.  Spooner,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  always 


'i«commendB  his  hearers,  after  this  bone  has  been  retamed,  to  place  ao 
assistant  by  the  horse's  side,  with  strict  orders  to  hold  the  patella  in  its 
situation  for  some  honrs.  Such  advice  is  most  excellent;  to  which  we 
can  only  add,  perfect  rest,  and  as  much  strengthening  food  as  the  animal 
can  consume.  If  such  measares  are  pursued,  and  the  horse  be  not  used 
for  six  weeks  subsequent  to  the  accident,  there  need  be  little  fear  enter- 
tained, of  a  second  luxation  of  the  patella. 

BLOOD  flPAVIN. 

This  disease  is,  happily,  with  the  past:  the  writer  If&a  not  seen  an 
instance.  Neither  had  the  late  Mr.  Percival — the  highest  veterinary 
authority — after  a  life  laboriously  passed  in  scientific  research.  It  is 
described  to  have  existed  as  varicosity  of  the  vena  aaphena,  where  the 
vessel  crosses  the  hock.  The  cause  is  said  to  have  been  bog  spavin 
when  of  magnitude :  this,  it  is  asserted,  opposed  circulation  within  the 
vessel;  but  the  author  conjectures  the  swelling  must  have  assumed  Uie 
callous  state,  before  it  could  have  offered  sufficient  resistance  to  the^ 
flow  of  blood  to  occasion  the  vessel  to  enlarge  or  to  become  varicose. 
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There  is  no  cure  for  Bach  a  disease.  The  knife  may  remoTe  the 
deformity;  but  a  larger  blemish  was  often  left  as  the  consequence  of 
the  operation.  Should  sach  ,a  case  be  known  to  any  of  the  present 
readers,  the  aothor  wonld  adrise  the  enlargement  should  be  left  alone, 
and  trust  placed  in  the  absorbiDg  powers  of  nature  for  its  removal. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  SM3ST — THXIB  AOOIDKNTS  AND   IBUB  DIBXA8B8. 

LAMENESS. 

Oj  all  inventions  intended  to  mitigatfl  the  snfferings  of  the  borse, 
none,  perhaps,  is  ao  generally  VBefal  aa  the  foot-bath;  certainly,  not 
one  is  so  decidedly  beneficial  in  its  operation.  It  consists  merely  of  ft 
wooden  or  iron  troagh,  one  foot  deep ;  the  shoes  of  the  animal  should, 
if  possible,  be  taken  off  before  the  hoof  is  allon'ed  to  tread  within  the 


bath;  or,  if  such  a  measnre  be  not  possible,  then  the  bnrden  of  the 
horse's  body  shonld  be  connterpoised  by  means  of  weights.  This  pre- 
cantion  is  always  pradent,  for,  shonld  the  sBod  horse  occasion  ftw;tnre 
or  breakage,  an  alarm  might  be  excited  which  probably  wonld  ever  after 
prevent  the  employment  of  the  foot-bath  with  the  same  qnadniped. 

The  water  sfaonid  always  be  mixed  withoot  the  bailding ;  it  is  oever 
well  to  excite  an  animal's  fears  by  allowing  it  to  witness  nnDeceiwry 
preparation.  The  author  is  fhlly  aware  that  most  people  aasH  the 
horse  has  a  very  limited  comprehension:  so  it  may  have;  bat  it  bai 
active  terror,  which  is  apt  to  misconstme  the  simplest  of  motives.  W? 
ever  has  seen  the  bnsy  eye  of  the  qnadniped  watching  all  that  takes 
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place  arotind  it,  and  noting  eyery  triviality  whenever  any  nnosaal  move- 
ment g^ves  intimation  to  the  animal  that  something  is  about  to  be  at- 
tempted, will  readily  allow  the  need  there  is  for  excessive  caution.  The 
horse  may  comprehend  nothing,  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  to  be 
propitiated.  Its  terror  has  to  be  soothed  and.  its  confidence  has  to  be 
gained;  the  last  is  soonest  won  by  avoiding  anything  which  possibly 
might  excite  the  first. 

Always  have  the  heat  of  the  water  ascertained  by  a  thermometer. 
Sensation  is  only  a  relative  test  with  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  warmth;  were  it  not  so,  the  coarse  hand  of  a  groom,  nevertheless, 
might  easily  endure  that  degree  of  temperature  which  should  pain  the 
foot  and  leg  of  a  horse.  Let  the  fluid  in  the  first  instance  stand  at  70^ ; 
after  the  animal  has  entered  the  bath,  gradually  and  without  noise  in- 
crease the  temperature  up  to  90^. 

At  that  standard  the  water  ought  to  be  maintained ;  the  hoof  should 
remain  soaking  from  four  to  six  hours  at  each  operation ;  the  groom, 
doubtless,  will  complain  of  having  frequently  to  fetch  warm  water,  and 
when  not  so  employed,  of  being  obliged  to  watch  a  thermometer;  but 
the  present  book  is  not  written  to  please  the  likings  of  any  individual. 
To  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  horse  is  the  object  of  the  writer; 
that  he  has  not  unnecessarily  imposed  an  irksome  duty  upon  any  human 
being,  the  purpose  for  which  the  bath  is  introduced  into  the  stable  should 
be  sufficient  evidence. 

The  horse's  hoof  is  of  considerable  thickness ;  it  is  far  from  unusual 
with  stablemen  to  saturate  the  healthy  hoof  with  various  greasy  prep- 
arations ;  therefore  it  will  require  some  time  before  the  heat  and  water 
can  soften  that  which  is,  as  it  were,  prepared  to  resist  their  action.  The 
hoof  should  >be  rendered  perceptibly  soft  when  the  object  is  to  relieve  a 
painful  lameness ;  the  warmth  and  moisture  should  not  only  saturate 
the  covering  to  the  foot,  but  should  also  soothe  the  internal  structures. 
The  pressure  of  the  horn  may  thus  be  mitigated,  and  the  deep-seated 
inflammation  likewise  be  ameliorated. 

When  the  bath  is  removed,  the  foot  should  not  be  left  exposed  to  the 
air,  as  the  horn  then  quickly  dries ;  it  soon  becomes  harsh  and  brittle. 
In  this  condition,  it  is  likely  to  do  more  injury  to  the  sensitive  parts 
than  good  was  anticipated  as  the  consequence  of  its  immersion.     The 
hoof,  when  taken  from  the  water,  should  be  incased  in  warm  and  air- 
proof  bandages*— the  intention  being  to  retain  the  heat,  while  evapora- 
tion is  prevented.      The  bandages  likewise  answer  another  purpose; 
they  protect  the  foot,  which,  being  without  a  shoe,  and  covered  by  horn 
W%L      that  has  been  deprived  of  its  resistant  property,  is  therefore  much  ex- 
jtkti        posed  to  accidents. 
I 
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To  obtain  the  fall  benefit  of  the  bath,  the  foot  should  enter  it  night 
and  morning ;  the  animal  shonld  be  subjected  to  its  operation  for  at  least 
four  hoars  each  time,  and  the  ingenuity  ought  to  be  exerted  to  preTent 
the  hoof  from  becoming  dry  in  the  interim.  Perhaps  nothing  is  better 
for  this  purpose  than  the  leather  case,  which  is  lined  with  sponge,  and 
which  can  be  procured  of  most  tradesmen  who  deal  in  veterinary  instm- 
*  ments ;  it  is  made  to  fit  the  foot,  also  to  envelop  the  pastern.  The  bot- 
tom portion  is  formed  of  the  stoutest  leather,  and  will  afford  all  desirable 
protection ;  while  the  sponge  will  retain  the  moisture,  which  this  material 
permits  to  be  renewed,  should  circumstances,  such  as  the  heat  of  the 
hoof  or  the  warmth  of  the-weaiher,  cause  the  fluid  to  evaporate.  How- 
ever, such  additions  must  always  be  made  with  warm,  cold  water  being 
unsuited  for  the  purpose. 

These  particulars  have  been  thus  fully  detailed  because  lameness  con- 
stitutes no  inconsiderable  portion  of  equine  misery,  and  because  sncli 
ailments  are  more  frequently  encountered  than  special  forms  of  disease. 
To  judge  quickly  and  surely  of  such  affections  proves  in  no  small  degree 
veterinary  proficiency ;  in  every-  shade  of  lameness,  the  gentleman,  unless 
more  than  usually  practiced  in  such  ailments,  had  better  be  guided  by  an 
educated  opinion.  Where  it  is  possible  to  mistake  another's  misery,  it 
displays  no  boldness  to  risk  chances  upon  our  own  judgment. 

Lameness  is  simply  the  difference  of  bearing  cast,  during  progression, 
upon  the  several  legs.  Pain  in  the  joints,  bones,  or  tendons  is  most 
severe.  It  is  even  more  terrible  when  inflammation  of  such  sj^ructores 
is  confined  within  the  homy  hoof ;  of  this  torture  man  can  know  nothing 
.^he  may  rest  the  angry  limb,  may  recline  the  body,  or  may  seek  conso- 
lation in  friendly  converse  and  in  mental  diversion.  From  all  the  higher 
pleasures  the  horse  is  excluded.  It  cannot  rest  the  leg ;  and  the  instinc- 
tive dread  which  the  sick  animal  displays  of  being  unable  to  rise  agiun 
prevents  the  quadruped  seeking  that  relief  a  change  of  posture  might 
afford. 

The  horse  always  stands  when  seriously  diseased;  often  the  erect 
position  is  continued  to  the  last,  for  the  sufferer  ceases  to  maintain  it 
only  with  the  relinquishment  of  life.  During  severe  lameness  in  one 
foot,  the  anijnal  seldom  lies  down;  it  stands  and  stands,  often  for  months. 
How  the  limbs  must  ache  I  Tet  the  relief  which  the  slightest  motion 
might  induce  is  avoided  with  the  tenacity  which  pain  begets  when  oper- 
ating upon  excessive  timidity.  Often  one  spot  is  occupied  for  months ! 
During  this  tedious  period  one  foot  is  held  from  the  earth.  The  mind 
shrinks  from  conjecturing  the  torture  which  could  prompt  such  an  act; 
the  reason  retreats  from  contemplating  the  agony  by  which  the  deed  can 
alone  be  occasioned ;  we  shudder  as  the  imagination  remotely  pictnres 
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the  paind  by  which  it  mnst  be  accompanied  I  Yet  who  has  been  much 
among  stables,  and  haa  not  witnessed  man;  each  sights  J 

It  reqaires  small  knowledge  to  recognize  those  lamenesses  to  which 
)  the  hear;  breed  of  horses  is  particnlarly  exposed.  Agony,  being  ex- 
cessive, always  obliges  this  species  of  animal  to  indicate  the  limb,  or 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  spectator  toward  it  These  creatures, 
when  thus  affected,  if  compelled  to  move,  hop  onward  npon  three  legs  ; 
the  weight  is  never  thrown  upon  the  foot  which  has  been  severely 
injured. 

Illnstrating  this  sabject  is  the  annexed 
Ggare  of  a  horse  which  has  been  hart 
apon  the  ofT  fore  foot;  the  figure  is  sup- 
posed to  be  desirous  of  progressing,  or  to 
be  in  the  act  of  bringing  the  hind  limbs 
forward.  The  entire  weight  having  for 
a  certain  space  to  rest  npon  a  single  sup- 
port, some  time  is  spent  in  accurately  m  mazisb  ih  ithicb  thi  boksi  pu- 
balancing  the  body  before  this  action  is  flSi™.""  *""  "^  ""  "  ""* 
hazarded.     The  slightest  mistake  wonld 

necessitate  a  fall,  of  which  it  has  been  observed  the  sick  horse  is  endued 
with  a  particular  dread.  Therefore,  after  a  certain  time  spent  in  prep- 
aration, the  legs  are,  with  much  muscular  exertion,  lifted  from  the  ground, 
and  the  sufferer  hops  onward. 

The  wretchedness  of  the  qnadrnped,  however,  is  not  complete  until 
one  or  both  hind  legs  are  implicated.  From  some  hidden  cause,  ths 
angaish  of  the  animal,  great  as  it  may  be,  is  not  perfected  while  the 
lameness  resides  in  front  The  horse,  suffering  in  a  fore  limb,  has  even 
lud  on  flesh  during  the  period  of  enforced  idleness.  But  when  the  poa- 
t«rior  extremities  are  injured,  the  constitution  is  involved.  The  body 
wastes  rapidly,  and  every  fiber  within  the  hage  framework  seems  to  qniTer 
with  sensibility. 

If  the  creature,  thos  disabled  in  one 
leg,  is  obliged  to  advance,  the  chief 
difficulty  is  to  BO  place  the  sound  limb 
npon  the  earth  that  the  balance  shall 
not  be  destroyed.  There  are  the  two 
fore  legs  to  rest  npon,  and  the  head  to 
act  as  a  kind  of  counterpoise ;  there- 
fore there  is  little  impediment  to  rais- 
ing of  the  trunk ;  but  the  obstacle  con* 
aists  in  the  peril  to  be  surmounted  when 
the  sound  member  reaches  the  ground.     A.  certain  shock  has  then  to  be 
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BDstaiaed,  and  the  fear  apparently  is  lest  the  slightest  want  of  prepaid 
tion  shoald  bring  the  body  to  the  earth. 

The  next  motion  delineated  necessitates  the  greatest  care  and  the 
mightiest  exertion.     There  are  several  signs  which  declare  anch  to  b6  | 
the  case.     To  advance  the  two  somid 
fore  legs  is  an  effort  of  despair  alvtyg 
preceded  by  a  panse.     During  the  time 
the  feet  are  from  the  earth,  the  entire 
weight,  nurelieved  by  the  slightest  coun- 
terpoise, iDDSt  be  sopported  by  onesoond 
limb.     The  mnscles  on  that  side  hare 
to  raise  the  trnuk,  or  to  perform  doable 
labor,  for  the  step  invariably  is  a  species 
^        of  leap.     The  body  has  not  only  to  be 
lifted,  bnt  the  strain  must  be  m^ntuned 
A  Roui,  HiTina  ONI  mini  Ln  umtian       to  continue  or  rectify  the  balance.    A 
iM^OTiliiMr"'"'  "*"*  *i>Tu>im       panse  of  more  than  ordinary  length  de- 
clares the  magnitude  of  the  ^preaching 
Btmggle.     The  teeth  are  clinched;  the  head  is  thrown  backward;  a  deep 
Inspiration  is  inhaled ;  the  maaclea  are  powerfully  ezcitad ;  and,  witii  a 
spasmodic  snddenDess,  the  feet  are  projected  onward. 

The  step  accomplished,  the  breath  is  released  in  a  kind  of  heavy  sigh; 
the  animal  remains  qoiescent  for  a  brief  space,  as  though  the  greataesB  of 
the  late  effort  had  partially  deprived  it  of  consciousness.  It  is,  however, 
an  exceptional  case  for  a  horse  of  the  lighter  breed  to  be  thus  "hopping 
lame."  In  all  animals,  nevertheless,  lameness  is  a  heavy  afBiction;  in 
all,  th^  manner  of  progressing  is  characteristic  of  pain.  Suffering,  mars 
or  less  intense.  Is  declared  every  time  the  i^jared  foot  touches  the 
ground. 

One  fore  foot  being  affected,  the  head  and  body  drop,  or  slightly  shik, 
whenever  the  sonnd  member  rests  spw 
the  earth.  This  peculiarity,  a  little  re- 
flection will  readily  account  for.  Of 
course  the  desire  of  a  lame  animal  is  to 
spare  the  disabled  Foot  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  injured  part  scarcely  touches 
the  earth,  before,  with  an  effort  which 
raises  the  head  and  body,  it  is  lifted 
again  into  the  air.  The  least  posdhle 
burden  is  thrown  upon  the  disabled  foot 
However,  the  weight  must  be  cast  somewhere ;  and  by  how  much  Iw 
one  leg  has  to  carry,  so  mnch  more  must  the  other  support     Conte- 
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qnently,  when  the  Bound  hoof  comes  to  the  ground,  the  extra  harden 
rests  upon  it ;  the  head  and  body  perceptibly  drop,  and  the  footfall  emits 
an  emphatic  sonnd,  the  accent  of  which  is  increased  by  the  all  bat  in- 
andible  tread  of  the  opposite  member. 

The  indication,  howerer,  is  in  some  measure  reversed  when  the  laqie- 
ness  is  situated  behind.     The  movements  of  the  head  no  longer  accom- 
pany those  ^f  the  fore  legs ;  for,  al- 
though the  head  be  not  steady,  it 
evidently  is  not  influenced  by  the  for- 
ward members.    If,  however,  the  mo- 
tion be  closely  observed,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  regelated  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  posterior  extremities, 
only  with  a  difference.  When  the  sound 
hind  limb  rests  upon  the  earth,  the 
head  is  raised ;  but  the  sinking  or  ele- 
vation of  the  whole  body  is  never  so       SUS^"  "^^  ™  ^"^  "*■"  """^ 
marked  as  it  is  in  the  previous  case 

of  anterior  injury.  The  movements  characteristic  of  posterior  lameness 
are,  however,  well  shown  in  the  haunches.  When  the  sound  limb  reaches 
the  ground,  the  hind  portion  of  the  body  obviously  drops  upon  that  side ; 
when  the  painful  member  is  caught  up,  that  side  of  the  haunch  on  which 
resides  the  disabled  foot  is  also  jerked  upward. 

There  are  other  sorts  of  lameness  to  be  described.  A  horse  is  some- 
times  returned  by  the  smith  lame  all  round.  The  gait  is  peculiar,  because 
it  is  caused  by  the  shoes  being  too  small  or  tight.  It  has  been  likened 
to  skating ;  and  the  author  thinks  the  term  so  applicable  that  he  has  no 
desire  to  change  it.  There  can,  however,  be  then  no  difficulty  in  detect- 
ing the  cause  of  the  affliction.  The  horse  was,  a  short  time  before,  sent 
tfi  the  forge  a  sound  animal,  and  it  has  been  returned  a  positive  cripple. 

It  is  lamentable  to  remark  the  number  of  horses  which  are  driven 
through  the  streets  of  London  in  a  disabled  condition.  People  appear 
to  be  without  feelings  or  recognitions  when  the  sufferings  of  horse-flesh 
are  before  them.  An  animal  with  scarcely  a  sound  limb,  or  else  "  hop- 
ping lame,"  may  frequently  be  seen,  in  broad  daylight,  attached  to  some 
gentleman's  carriage  or  tradesman's  cart,  to  a  hired  vehicle  or  a  coster- 
monger's  "all  sorts."  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  are  equally 
disgraced ;  the  toil  of  a  life  seems  incapable  of  purchasing  a  day's  com- 
miseration. A  little  forbearance  might  be  a  profitable  investment  in 
these  cases ;  but  no  person  seems  able  to  keep  a  horse  and  to  allow  the 
animal  a  day  of  rest  So  long  as  it  can  crawl,  so  long  must  patience 
work  I  r 
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Other  forms  of  Buffering  thaa  those  confined  to  the  feet  affect  the  pro- 
gTeaeion  of  the  horse ;  the  "whirl-bone"  or  hip-joint  is  sometimes  Tisited 
by  nlceration.  The  symptoms  then  in  a  degree  resemble  those  exhibited 
when  occult  spavin  is  present;  the  affected  limb  is,  howerer,  after  tODch- 
Ing  the  earth,  cangbt  np  more  sharply  when  the  hip  is  diseased.  The 
hoof,  moreover,  is  presented  more  fnlly  daring  motion  in  the  Ust-men- 
tioned  affection.  The  best  method,  however,  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  the  nlceration,  is  to  hold  some  soft 
substance  over  the  joint,  then  to  strike 
it  with  a  mallet;  the  shock  will  be 
communicated  to  the  sent  of  lameness, 
and  elicit  on  energetic  response. 

Nothing  can  be  done  for  sncb  a  con- 
dition ;  certain  barbarities  are  pro- 
posed as  experiments  by  continental 
Teterinarians ;  but  man  obviously  bas 
no  right  to  run  chances  wiUi  cruelty 
practiced  npon  breathing  life.  Bip- 
joint  disease  is  decidedly  incurable,  and  renders  every  step  a  separate 
agony. 

Tlie  shoulder  is  a  very  favorite  seat  of  injury  with  those  who  pretend 
to  a  knowledge  of  equine  ailments ;  with  snch  simple  folk,  if  a  horse  be 
lame  behind,  the  cause  is  always  traced 
to  the  whirl-bone ;  should  an  animal 
have  partially  lost  the  use  of  an  ante- 
rior limb,  the  injury  is  invariably  found 
in  the  shonlder.     The  proof  of  their 
correctness  is  always  exhibited  in  the 
lessened  balk  of  the  parts  referred  t«; 
but  throw  a  limb  out  of  nse,  as  lade- 
ii«ioaiiia^THi^uiiB,^™^i™iuTioa  o»        ^ggg  j^  ^i,g  },orBe  always  does,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  whole  extiemi^, 
from  want  of  exercise,  naturally  ensnes. 

The  shonldet-joint  is  occasionally  ulcerated ;  bat  more  often  disease 
is  found  npoa  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  brachii,  a  muscle  which,  arising 
from  the  shonlder-joint,  is  of  service  in  Bexing  the  radios.  In  both  cases 
the  seeming  length  of  the  arm  is  remarkable;  so  also  is  the  fixedness  of 
the  shoulder,  and  the  obstinate  refusal  to  advance  of  to  flex  the  arm. 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  horse  with  disease  of  the  shoulder  drags  the 
limb,  and  never  lifts  the  toe  from  the  ground. 

Ulceration  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  witnessed  within  the  elbow* 
joint ;  a  case  of  this  description  is  recorded  by  the  late  W.  Percival. 
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Tbe  chief  sTmptoni  indicated  snbacate  Iftminitis;  the  affection  ftppeared 
gradnally,  and,  without  intermission,  proceeded  from  simple  bad  to  the 
Tery  worst.  The  foot  was,  howeyer, 
neither  hot  nor  tender ;  by  this  sign 
the  affection  was  distingaifihed  from 
every  form  of  fever  in  the  feet,  al- 
though the  animal  endeavored  to  bear 
only  npon  the  heela  of  the  fore  ex- 
tremities, and  broaght  the  hind  legs 
as  far  ander  the  body  as  was  possible.  .      ^_ 

Disease  of  the  knee-joint  is  far  from    ™"  ■in:™*  m  wmon  *  mm  fitihs  nLoi»- 
tinnsnaL     Mr.  Cherry  first  directed       «>*"■ 
attention  to  this  feet;  for,  although 

dissection  hod  freqaently  exhibited  the  catpal  boaes  united,  no  one  prior 
to  Mr.  Cherry  drew  any  inference  from  the  obvions  indication. 

Mr,  Cherry  describea  the  symptoms  of  the  affection  to  be  a  Etaffened 
protmaion  of  the  fore  leg,  a  long  step,  vid  an  entire  want  of  flexion  in 
the  diseased  limb. 

The  author  is  UDable  to  corroborate  the  above  observations,  possibly 
from  his  attention  only  having  been  directed  to  a  few  cases,  and  those 
not  of  a  very  acnte  character.  The  writer  has,  however,  remarked,  in 
certain  instances,  a  perpetual  knuckling  over,  without  deposit  iu  the  knee 
or  contraction  in  the  tendons  being  present  to  account  for  the  assiunp- 
tion  of  BO  uncomfortable  an  attitude.  A  want  of  power  to  bend  the 
leg  WAS  noted  in  a  few  animals.  Such  horses  either  placed  the  limb 
outside  tlie  body  when  they  lay  down,  or  rested  npon  their  sides;  and 
lameness,  though  always  present,  was  never  witnessed  in  an  a^fravated 
shape. 

No  human  lamentation  conld  embody  the  deep  sorrow  which  tha  ctip< 


pled  condition  of  one  leg  occasions  to  tbe  horse.  The  creature  thereby 
is  left  a  clog  npon  the  earth.  Its  existence  is  deprived  of  the  power 
which  alone  made  It  pleasant  Progression  is  laborious,  and  even  rest 
is  painfnl.  Tb.^  quadruped,  &ua  disabled,  stands  motionless  on  one 
2S 
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spot;  the  head  is  lowered;  the  eyes  are  dejected;  the  breathing  is  fii- 
fhl;  and  the  entire  frame  is  apparently  resigned  to  a  huge  sense  of 
degradation.  All  the  pride  of  life  is  lost  Every  trace  of  animation 
has  fled.  The  animal  evidently  is,  in  its  own  conviction,  useless  and 
disgraced.  A  horse  in  such  a  state  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  spectacle; 
and  the  feelings  of  that  man  who,  anderstanding  the  image,  can  con- 
template it  unmoved  are  not  to  be  envied.  Still,  for  how  many  yean 
has  such  a  sight  been  before  the  eyes  of  mankind,  withoat  any  individual 
possessing  the  heart  to  interpret  it  I 

Sarely  in  all  life  there  exists  no  other  creatare  so  willing  to  obey— 
so  happy  in  its  labor,  *and  so  entirely  obedient  under  command — which 
is  equally  subjected  to  abuse  I  All  the  horse  demands,  in  requital  for  its 
manifold  services,  is  food  and  shelter :  kindness  it  does  not  insist  npon, 
and  even  bad  usage  it  submits  to.  For  permission  to  live,  it  mildlj 
pleads;  and  in  return  for  the  liberality  which  merely  supports  the 
strength,  it  contentedly  resigns  its  body  and  relinquishes  its  intelligence. 
Tet  the  natural  wants  are  often  stinted,  although  the  toil  is  always  bit- 
terly exacted.  Surely  in  all  life  there  exists  no  other  creature  eqoallj 
subjected  to. abuse ! 

The  patience  of  the  reader  is  solicited,  while  the  author  notices  a 
circumstance  connected  with  the  present  subject,  which  has  repeatedly 
come  under  his  observation.  Nothing  can  so  entirely  subdue  the  spirit 
of  a  horse  as  an  acute  lameness :  the  sufifering  must  be  intense.  To  a 
distant  conception  of  the  agony  endured  man  cannot  excite  his  imagina- 
tion. Still,  all  of  the  efifect  upon  the  quadruped  is  not  to  be  attribated 
to  that  cause.  Other  diseases  are  painful,  but  by  them  the  constitatioa 
is  afifected.  Lameness,  generally,  is  a  local  affliction — ^it  is  not  a  general 
involvement ;  it  leaves  the  constitution  healthy.  Yet  a  high-mettled,  or 
even  a  savage  animal,  is  often  quieted  as  by  a  charm  when  the  foot  is 
disabled.  The  intractable  of  the  species  has,  by  a  sudden  visitation  of 
this  nature,  been  rendered  passive.  The  existence  seems  then  to  be 
g^ven  up  to  misery,  and  the  horse  becomes  disregardful  of  whoever 
approaches  it  On  such  a  sufferer  expend  but  a  little  time  striving  to 
convince  it  of  your  intent  It  is  astonishing  how  quick  affliction  is  to 
comprehend  humanity ;  and  the  painfol  foot  is  given  up  to  man's  desires 
—nay,  sometimes  it  is  even  advanced  for  his  inspection. 

The  writer  has  applied  to  the  crippled  feet  of  horses  certain  remedies 
which  must  have  augmented  what  previously  appeared  to  be  the  extreme 
of  anguish.  The  author  has  been  painfully  conscious  of  the  agony 
attendant  on  the  operation;  but  to  his  surprise  the  animals  have  not 
flinched,  neither  have  the  feet  been  withdrawn.  The  quadruped  appeared 
to  suffer  torture  with  the  patience  of  stoicismi  influenced  by  the  aban- 
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donment  of  utter  confidence.  The  most  caustic  dressings  have  been 
freely  employed  upon  the  most  sensitive  part ;  yet  the  creature  which, 
when  in  health,  seemed  made  up  of  the  acutest  sensibilities,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  torture  with  more  than  mortal  fortitude.  Once  win  the 
reliance  of  timidity,  and  so  beautiful,  so  entire,  so  self-nugatory  is  its 
confidence. 

Little  can  be  said  concerning  the  cure  of  lameness.  The  causes  are 
various,  and,  of  course,  thci  remedies  are  as  numerous  as  the  proTo« 
catives.  One  thing  may,  however,  be  advised :  have  the  shoe  taken  off 
and  the  foot  searched.  Never  mind  the  horn  being  pared  away — many 
a  horse  limps  upon  a  whole  hoof;  and  it  is  astonishing  upon  how  small 
a  portion  of  horn  an  animal  may  go  sound.  The  seat  of  the  injury 
being  ascertained,  and  so  much  of  the  inorganic  covering  removed  as 
may  be  necessary  to  afford  some  relief,  always  soak  the  foot  in  the  bath 
before  permitting  the  final  use  of  the  knife.  The  water  cleanses  the 
part,  favors  the  discharge  of  pus,  lowers  the  inflammatory  action,  soft- 
ens the  anguish,  and  destroys  the  harsh  character  of  the  dry  horn.  This 
last  substance,  as  was  observed,  by  the  united,  action  of  warmth  and 
moisture  loses  its  resistant  property.  It  cuts  easily  when  newly  re- 
leased from  the  bath ;  and  if  the  knife  be  sharp,  it  may  be  excised  with- 
out any  of  that  dragging  sensation  which  frequently  provokes  the  animal 
to  snatch  away  the  member  while  it  is  being  operated  upon. 

PUMICE  FOOT, 

Pumioe  foot  is  a  deformity  produced  by  hard  work ;  it  does  certainly 
appear  strange,  when  we  regard  the  beauty  and  strength  united  in  the 
frame  of  the  horse,  that  man's  barbarity  should  exceed  Nature's  inge- 
nuity. A  more  captivating  present — heightening  human  pleasures, 
lessening  human  toil — ^than  the  horse,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine;  but 
its  beauty  seems  only  given  for  man  to  deface.  A  stronger  helpmate, 
when  speed  is  considered,  it  appeared  beyond  the  most  excited  imagin- 
ation to  fancy.  But  the  cruelty  of  the  master  found  it  easy  to  incapa- 
citate the  power  so  exquisitely  endowed.  The  speed  was  too  slow  for 
the  eagerness  of  the  rider ;  the  docility  was  npt  apt  enough  for  the  im- 
patience of  the  possessor ;  in  every  particular  the  servant  seems  to  have 
been  at  fault;  and  now  we  hear  men  gravely  lamenting  the  invention  of 
railroads,  because  these  will  interfere  with  the  breeding  of  horses.  Let 
us  hope  the  establishment  of  railroads  may  supply  a  deficiency  which  the 
willingness  of  flesh  and  blood  was  unable  to  gratify. 

Animals  bred  on  a  marshy  land,  and  of  a  loose  habit  of  body,  are 
apt  to  have  weak  feet,  a  specimen  of  which  is  given  on  next  page,  though 
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not  of  one  hdonging  to  the  heavy  cart-faoree.  All  tfae  dfllioeadons  in- 
eerted  in  this  book  are  neceBB&rily  extreme  cases;  it  is  easy  for  the 
imagination  to  soften  the  evil  when  the  miud  is  impressed  with  charac- 
teristics of  the  thing  which  is  depicted;  but  not  always  so  free  from 
difficnitj  for  an  nntatored  imagination  to  magnify  a  reduced  portrait 

A  weak  foot  has  a  long,  slanting  pastern ;  the  hoof  is  marked  by 
rings,  showing  the  irregnlarity  of  the  horny  secretion,  and  the  crost  is 
broken  in  those  places  where  nails  have  been  driven  to  fasten  on  ^e 
shoe,  proving  the  brittle  nature  of  the  hoof. 

Buch  are  the  ontward  signs  of  a  weak  hoof;  bat  if  the  person  behold- 


ing tiiat  sort  of  foot  be  in  any  donbt,  let  him  lift  it  from  the  ground  and 
Inspect  the  sole.  That  part  will  also  present  peculiarities  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  attract  attention. 

The  sole  of  a  weak  foot  has  a  thin  and  irregular  margin  of  cmst;  a 
fiat  surface ;  well- developed  bars,  and  a  healthy  frog.  Creatures  with 
this  kind  of  hoof,  when  bronght  to  work  upon  hard  roads  or  London 
Stones,  are  apt  to  throw  the  foot  down  with  heedless  force  at  every  step, 
and  thereby  soon  to  brniae  the  sole.  These  horses  generally  have  hi^ 
action,  and  this  circumstance  lends  additional  force  to  the  blow;  the 
injury  reaches  the  coffin-bone,  which  begins  to  enlarge,  and  ultimately 
forces  the  homy  sole  ontward.  A  pumice  foot  has  the  appearance  of 
the  member  represented  on  the  next  page,  though  the  reader  mnst  not 
anticipate  the  illnstration  will  accurately  indicate  every  st^e  of  ihe 
disorder. 

Feet  of  tbe  above  description  generally  have  very  weak  and  brittle 
crnsts }  but  the  frog  almost  invariably  is  large  and  prominent ;  there  is 
no  kind  of  foot  which  so  generally  exhibits  a  healthy  fi-og,  and  the  next 
page  shows  an  engraving  of  the  ground  snrface  of  a  pnmica  foot,  ill 
illnstration  of  the  fact. 

There  ar«  many  methods  proposed  for  amending  a  pnmiced  foot- 
One  is  the  removal  of  the  shoe;  then  allowing  tfae  deformed  fbot  to 
stand  a  certain  portion  of  time  npon  flat  flag-stones.  But  as  stamping 
thfl  foot  npon  stones  produced  pumice  foot,  prolonged  atnm  theiwm 
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does  not  seem  calculated  to  remove  the  deformitf.  A.  pumice  foot  is 
Bot  a  lamp  of  padding,  to  be  flattened  by  simple  preMnre.  Id  the 
horse's  hoof  there  is  bone  and  flesh  to  operate  npon.  Even  supposing 
the  standing  npon  flag-stones  was  beneficial,  what  inunediate  result 
eonld  be  anticipated  fh>m  a  medicine  which  was  to  be  administered 
once  in  three  weeks,  and  for  half  an  hour  only  at  each  application  1 
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Another  artifice  is  to  draw  a  hot  iron  over  the  sole  at  every  shoeing. 
The  intention  is  to  stimolate  the  horn  and  thus  render  the  sole  of  greater 
thickness.  But  that  which  may  affect  the  secreting  membrane  of  the 
foot  may  also  stimulate  the  bone  to  which  that  membrane  is  attached. 
Thns  the  mtended  remedy  may  turn  out  to  be  a  positive  aggravation. 


There  are  also  other  methods  of  intended  relief,  but  all  are  equally 
nseless. 

The  only  means  of  real  benefit  lies  .In  the  treatment  of  tiiie  hoof  and 
in  the  mode  of  shoeing.  For  the  last,  select  what  is  denominated  a 
"dish  "  shoe ;  that  is,  a  bar  shoe,  having  the  web  hollowed  out  like  to 
the  aides  of  a  pie-dish.  The  only  part  of  this  shoe  which  tooohes  the 
ground  is  the  rim  of  the  inner  circle. 

This  kind  of  shoe  will  protect  the  balging  sole,  and  if  shod  with 
leather,  the  protection  will  be  greater,  though  the  shoe  will,  in  that 
case,  be  more  diEGcnlt  to  retain.  The  flat  surface  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  shoe  presents  a  point  for  the  bearing  of  the  frog,  which  can 
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afford  almost  any  amount  of  pressure.  The  many  nail  holes  made 
around  the  slfoe  denote  the  difficulty  the  smith  encounters  when  fixing 
a  protection  of  this  sort  upon  the  pumiced  hoof.  The  crust  of  the  foot 
is  'always  brittle,  and  the  weight  of  iron  employed  being  greater  than 
usual  requires  an  extra  number  of  nails  to  fasten  it  securely.  The 
smith  consequently,  in  such  cases,  has  no  choice.  He  must  drive  a  nail 
wherever  he  can  find  the  horn  which  will  sustain  one. 

With  regard  to  the  horn,  keep  that  continually  dressed  with  equal 
parts  of  animal  glycerin  and  tar.  Moisten  the  hoof  with  this  mixture 
twice  a  day.  No  improvement  may  be  remarked  in  a  week ;  but  in  two 
or  three  months  the  crust  will  have  become  perceptibly  less  brittle,  and 
the  labor  of  the  smith  will  be  rendered  far  less  perplexing.  For  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  foot — that  is  permanent  and  nothing  can  be 
done  beyond  employing  such  artifices  as  are  calculated  to  relieve  tiie 
affliction. 

8AND0BAGK. 

Any  cause  which  weakens  the  body  of  the  horse  by  interfering  wifli 
the  health  of  its  secretions  may  induce  sandcrack.  Treading  for  any 
length  of  time  upon  ground  from  which  all  moisture  is  absent,  by  render- 
ing the  horn  hard  or  dry,  may  cause  the  hoof  to  be  brittle  and  give  rise 
to  sandcrack.  However,  this  last  provocative  seldom  operates  in  this 
country ;  when  sandcrack  occurs  in  an  English  horse,  it  is  generaUy 
generated  by  debility,  which  leads  to  the  secretion  of  faulty  horn.  So 
far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  prevailing  opinion,  and  so  little 
sympathy  does  the  horse  receive  in  its  diseases,  that  the  endeavor,  in- 
deed the  custom,  of  all  veterinary  surgeons  is  to  continue  at  work  th« 
horse  having  a  division  running  completely  through  the  hoof. 

Sandcracks  are  of  two  sorts.  Quarter  crack,  which  chiefly  happens 
among  the  lighter  breed  of  animals;  toe  crack,  which  occurs  prin- 
cipally with  cart-horses,  and  mostly  with  those  which  work  between  the 
shafts. 

Quarter  sandcrack  is  of  the  least  importance  of  the  two.  It  is  oftenest 
seen  upon  the  inner  quarter  of  the  hoof,  where  the  horn,  being  thinnest, 
is  most  subjected  to  motion.  Usually  it  commences  at  the  coronet^ 
extending  to  the  sole,  and  also  to  the  sensitive  laminsB. 

A  horse  thus  affected  should  be  thrown  up ;  should  be  placed  in  a 
large,  loose  box,  and  receive  soft,  nutritious  food,  such  as  boiled  oats, 
boiled  linseed,  and  scalded  hay.  A  little  green-meat  occasionally  should 
be  allowed  to  regulate  the  bowels ;  greased  swabs  should  be  placed  over 
the  hoof  and  under  the  sole.  A  bar  shoe  should  be  worn  ^pon  the  affected 
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hones,  npon  the  inner 
Bide  or  the  fore  foot. 


foot.     This  treatment  shonld  be  continaed  till  the  horse  has  recovered 
from  its  debilitj; 

With  regard  to  the  crack  itself,  take  a  fine  knife  and  gradually  scrape 
off  the  sharp  edges  till  the  division  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  groove.  If  the  crack  does  not 
reach  through  to  the  flesh,  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained concerning  the  lower  edges  of  the  crack, 
becanse  the  horn  secreted  by  the  laminae  is  of  a  soft 
nature,  and  will  most  readily  yield.  Besides,  par- 
ing the  outer  horn  often  prevents  the  inner  layer 
being  cracked  by  the  motion  of  the  foot;  this  being  Gene«iiy  met  with,  m 
done,  should  the  division  not  descend  the  entire 
length  of  the  hoof,  or  reach  from  the  ground  to  the 
coronet,  with  a  firing-iron,  heated  to  redness,  draw  a  line  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  fissure.  The  line  need  not  be  made  so  deep  as  will  occa- 
sion pain ;  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  mark  should  go  through  the 
hard  outer  crust  of  the  foot  to  prevent  extension  of  the  division. 

Should  the  separation  be  the  whole  way  down  the  hoof,  it  is  as  well 
to  adopt  either  the  plan  followed  by  the  late  Mr.  Read,  or  the  mode 
pursued  by  Mr.  Woodger,  the  clever  practical  veterinarian,  well  known 
in  Paddington.  Mr.  Read  used  to  make  a  semicircular  line  near  the 
coronet  with  the  hot  iron :  Mr.  Woodger  has  for  years  been  accustomed 
to  draw  lines  from  the  coronet  to  the  crack  in  the  shape  of  a  Y,  with 
the  same  instrument  Both  methods  have  a  like  intention,  namely,  to 
cut  off  the  coronet  from  the  inferior  portion  of  the  hoof,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  movements  of  the  foot  from  operating  upon  the  newly 
secreted  horn.  However,  Mr.  Woodger's  plan  being  the  easiest,  and 
quite  as  effective  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Read,  is  certainly  the  best. 


A  PABIIAL  QUABTEK  BAXWOULOK 
AMD  SHOD. 


Vn  MXTHODS  OF  X&ABIOATXini  A  BAHDCKAOK: 
HTHKB  THB  SUOOnUJirLAR  OK  THI  AHOVLAK 
UMBS  AU  BQUALLT  SFROTZYS. 


Sandcrack,  when  it  occurs  at  the  toe,  usually  extends  the  entire  length 
of  the  foot,  and  leaves  a  portion  of  bleeding  flesh  exposed.  1%e  lamine, 
being  opened  to  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  air,  are  very  apt  to  tiirow 
out  a  crop  of  luxuriant  granulations.  These,  of  course,  are  pinched 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  division.     They  bleed  f^ely ;  often,  from 
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the  preanre,  they  tnm  black,  and  Uien  Btnell  thomiatMij.    The  pntrid 
action,  having  once  commeQced,  is  apt  to  extend,  and  portioua  of  tha 
coffin-bone  are  likely  to  exfoliate. 

Now  to  prevent  this,  so  soon  as  the  horse  li 
brought  in  with  a  sandcrach,  wash  the  part 
thoroQghlj  with  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion, 
one  grain  to  the  oonce  of  water.     The  bleed- 
ing having  ceased,   pare  down   the  outward 
edges  of  the  separation,  and  pat  on  a  bar  aho^ 
eased  off  at  the  toe,  and  with  a  clip  on  either 
side  of  the  diviaion.     If  the  i^jnr;  has  not  ex- 
tended the  length  of  the  hoof,  jon  mnat  make 
a  line  at  each  extremity  with  a  heated  iron,  ii 
A  ton  WITH  Toi  umouot.       in  qnarter  crttck,  than  which  it  ia  also  of  mors 
i)iHtnttiiBtb*BodBor>bogbic    conBcquence  that  the  coronet  shottld  beisoleted; 
uu<i»;'liKu>apiJf^i«ihi>    because  the  external  horn  being  thickest  at  the 
bSS^i  SSrtl/at  ^    toe,  ia  the  more  likely  by  ita  movementa  to  bt 
wii««^™iui.ui>iu  m      1    ijjgnential  npon  the  new  and  plastic  horn  of  the 

coronet. 
Should,  however,  the  granulations  have  appeared,  and  the  horae,  with 
appetite  lost  and  the  head  dejected,  the  pulse  thumping  and  the  injured 
foot  held  in  the  air,  appear  the  picture  of  a  living  miaery,  first  cleanss 
the  wound  thoroughly  with  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion.  '  Then  apply  a 
firing-iron,  of  a  black  heat,  to  the  hoof,  near  to  the  crack.  The  inten- 
tion, in  doing  this,  is  to  warm  and  thas  to  soften  the  horn.  This  effect 
bang  accomplished,  pare  down  or  scoop  off  the  edges — naing  the  heated 
iron  again,  if  necessary.  Do  all  this  leisurely,  and  with  every  couaider- 
ation  for  the  animal,  which  endures  intense  agony;  for  anything  like 
Tiolence  or  impatience  tells  fearfully  upon  the  sufferer's  ayatem. 

The  horn  being  lowered,  take  a  very  sharp  drawing-knife,  and,  with 
one  movement  of  the  wriat,  excise  the  granulation.  Set  down  the  foot, 
and  leave  it  to  bleed ;  the  loss  of  blood  will  lower  the  inflammation  and 
will  benefit  the  internal  parts.  Qive  a  little  green-meat  to  cool  the  sfs- 
tem  and  act  upon  the  bowels.  Then,  with  the  constant  use  of  the  lotion, 
enough  has  been  done  for  one  day. 

The  following  morning  you  may  ag^n  apply  the  lotion,  and  con- 
tinue to  nae  it  afterward  thrice  daily.  Any  further  lowering  may 
also  be  accomplished  to  the  edges  of  the  crack,  as  well  as  the  coroott 
portion  of-  the  horn  be  separated  from  the  lower  part  of  the  boo^  by 
meanc  of  lines  drawn  as  before  illustrated. 

If  the  horse  must  go  to  work,  remember,  it  should  not  be  in  the  shafts, 
■poB  long  jonmeys,  or  with  a  heavy  load  behind  it     Before  the  animal 
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qnitts  the  etsble,  laj  a  piece  of  tow  sstiiTated  with  the  lotion  within  the 
crack,  and  bind  that  in  with  a  wax-end ;  tie  a  strip  of  cloth  over  all ; 
give  this  bandage  a  coating  of  tar;  and,  when  the 
horse  returns,  be  sure  to  inspect  the  part.  Should  any 
grit  have  penetrated,  wash  it  oat  with  the  lotion,  and 
do  not  begradge  a  minute  or  two  to  remove  that  which, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  may  cause  the  animal  much  ad- 
ditional anguish.  Then  give  the  sufifering  creature  a 
nice,  deep  bed,  some  scalded  haj,  and  a  mash  made  of 
bruised  oats,  into  which  has  been  thrown  a.  handful 
each  of  linseed  and  of  crushed  beans ;  moisten  these 
last  constituents  with  the  water  drawn  from  the  scalded 
hay,  and,  if  the  horse  should  not  appear  hungry,  throw 
among  the  hay  half  a  handful  of  common  salt. 

The  poor  man  may  have  some  excuse  for  working  an  animal  with 
gandcrack ;  such  a  person  cannot  afford  to  keep  the  horse  in  idleness  for 
tiie  months  which  the  cure  will  occupy.  But  the  worst  cases  of  this  kind 
the  author  ever  beheld  have  always  been  in  quadrupeds  belonging  to 
wealthy  tradesmen,  who  had  ample  means  to  gratify  their  desires,  but 
wanted  the^  heart  to  feel  for  mute  afiUction. 


A  H01UE*8  rOOT  BBBS8KD 
VOK  TOI  BANDCRACK. 

Showing  the  war  in 
which  it  should  b« 
hound  up  when  work 
is  impentiTeb 


FALSE  QUABTEB. 

« 

False  quarter  is  the  partial  absence  of  the  outer  and  harder  portion 
of  the  hoof;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  sensitive  lamin®,  in  the  seat 
of  the  false  quarter,  are  only  protected  by  their  own  soft  or  spongy  horn. 
This  is  frequently  insufficient  to  save  the  foot  from  severe  accident ;  it  is 
apt  to  crack,  being  strained  by  the  motion  of  the  hoof.  The  fleshy  parts 
are  then  exposed ;  bleeding  ensues,  and  fungoid  granulations  sometimes 
spring  up ;  these  are  often  pinched  by  the  two  sides  of  the  divided  horn, 
between  which  they  protrude.  When  such  occurs,  the  treatment  should 
be  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  sandcrack. 


WAum  QUA^tn,  OB  A  Dviomror  or 

THl  Oirm  WAUL 


tBl  ONLT  POBRBLB  BXLUr  IDS  FAIO 
QUAKXIE. 


No  art  can  cure  a  false  quarter;  a  portion  of  the  coronary  substance 
has  been  lost,  and  no  medicine  can  restore  it    All  that  can  be  done  is 
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« 
to  mitigate  the  saffering ;  a  bar  shoe  with  a  clip  at  the  toe  may  be  used, 

the  bearing  being  taken  off  at  the  seat  of  false  quarter.  The  portion  of 
crust  near  to  the  weakened  part  should  be  beveled  off,  so  as  to  join  the 
soft  horn  with  an  insensible  edge.  Some  persons  recommend  a  mixture 
of  pitch,  tar,  and  rosin  to  be  poured  orer  the  exposed  quarter;  the 
author  has  not  found  this  compound  to  answer ;  it  peels  and  breaks  off 
upon  the  horse  being  put  in  motion.  A  piece  of  gutta-percha,  of  pro- 
portionate thickness,  fastened  over  the  place,  has  sometimes  remained 
on  for  a  week,  and  answered  to  admiration. 

SEEDY  TOE. 

It  appears  not  to  have  occurred  to  writers  upon  veterinary  subjects 
that  the  horse,  which  breathes  but  to  work — ^for  the  instant  its  ability  to 
toil  ceases  the  knacker  becomes  its  possessor — that  an  animal  which 
exists  under  so  severe  a  law,  should  occasionally  be  "used  up ;"  that  a 
creature  which  is  sold  from  master  to  master,  all  of  whom  become  pur- 
chasers with  a  view  only  to  "  the  work"  each  can  get  out  of  the  "  thews 
and  muscles,"  should  occasionally  be  debilitated  to  that  stage  which 
might  interfere  with  the  healthiness  of  its  secretions,  is  a  notion  that 
seems  to  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  those  writers  who  have  hitherto 

tomposed  books  upon  the  equine  race.  A  separa- 
tion between  the  union  of  the  two  layers  of  horn 
which  compose  the  crust  has  been  long  known ;  it 
has  been  much  thought  about,  and  the  fancy  has  been 
somewhat  racked  to  account  for  its  origin.  Still, 
although  the  human  physician  has  recorded  the  brit- 

8ionoiroFAHOR8£'spooT    ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  dbuormal  condition  of  man's  nails  in 
ATOsotBD  WITH  BUDT    pecuUar  stagcs  of  disease,  no  one  seems  thence  to 

have  argued  that  a  certain  condition  of  body  might 
possibly  affect  the  hoofs  of  our  stabled  servant. 

The  method  of  cure  which  the  author  adopted,  led  thereto  by  the 
admirable  lectures  of  Mr.  Spooner,  and  the  success  it  met,  soon  made 
apparent  the  fact  of  its  origin  ;  but,  before  describing  this,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  inform  the  reader  in  what  consists  a  seedy  state  of  the  horsed 
toe. 

The  wall  of  the  foot  is  composed  of  two  layers — ^the  outer  one,  the 
hardest,  the  darkest,  and  the  thinnest,  is  secreted  by  the  coronet ;  the 
inner  layer,  the  softest,  thickest,  and  most  light  in  color,  is  derived  firom 
the  sensitive  laminee.  These  different  kinds  of  horn,  in  a  healthy  state, 
unite  one  with  the  other,  so  that  the  two  apparently  form  one  substaacei 
The  junction  makes  a  thick,  elastic,  and  strong  body,  whereto  an  iron 
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shoe  can  be  Bafelj  nailed,  and  whereoa  the  enormons  balk  of  the  horse's 
frame  may  with  safety  rest. 

Bat  when  overwork  affects  the  nataral  fiinctions  of  the  body,  the  two 
kinds  of  horn  do  not  unite ;  their  dtTiBlon  iavariably 
begins  at  the  toe,  as  it  always  commeDces  ia  the  nail  of 
the  haman  being  at  the  outer  margin.    If  the  seedy  toe     | 
be  tapped  or  gently  atrnck,  it  emits  a  hollow  soand ;     I 
and  if  the  shoe  be  removed,  there  will  be  fonnd  a  va- 
cant space  between  the  two  layers  of  horn ;  into  this 
space  a  nail,  a  piece  of  broom,  or  a  straw  ia  commonly 
pashed,  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  lesion.  ■  imapphbaiici  re* 

Mr.  Spooner  advised  that  the  whole  of  the  detached      'beh  thi  iboi  a 
horn  ehonld  be  cnt  away.     The  writer,  however,  insists      aBonin  imrAW  or 
Hiat  the  horse  shoald  be  thrown  np — not  turned  out  to     m. 
gross,  bat  placed  in  aa  airy,  loose  box,  and  liberally 
fed,  or  otherwise  so  treated  as  its  condition  may  require.     Once  every 
fortnight,  for  two  months,  the  smith  should  inspect  the 
foot,  and  shoald  cat  away  so  much  of  the  outer  wall  as 
may  still  be  disunited.     It  commonly  takes  three  or 
fonr  months  for  the  hoof  to  grow  down  or  to  become 
perfect ;  and  rest,  with  liberal  feeding,  daring  this  time, 
is  sufficient  to  renovate  an  exhausted  frame.     X  new 
and  sound  covering  for  the  hoof  of  the  invigorated 
horse  is  secreted  by  the  expiration  of  the  period  named ;     *^i  aM^irrn  td 
nor  has  it  reiKhed  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  that  any     SSto'tob'S 
animal,  after  such  a  mode  of  treatment,  has  been  liable     ""*■ 
to  a  second  attack. 

The  ordinary  method  of  cnre  is  to  cnt  away  the  hoof;  then,  having 
nailed  a  shoe  on,  to  send  the  disfigared  horse  to  resame  labor.  tTnder 
this  form  of  treatment,  the  seedy  division,  once  conftned  to  the  toe,  has 
extended  to  the  quarters ;  the  atnictnre  of  the  hoof  being  destroyed,  the 
horn  was  unfitted  for  its  purposes.  TJe  weight  of  the  body  fbrced  the  ' 
sensitive  laminte  from  the  coronary  secretion,  and  the  foot,  after  long  . 
treatment,  became  a  deformity.  The  author  has  never  beheld  bo  lament- 
able a  termination ;  but  it  is  described  by  writers  upon  seedy  toe  with  a 
complacency  which  seems  to  regard  so  grievous  a  result  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  an  intractable  disorder. 


TBEAD  AND  DTEBBBACH. 


TKEAD  AND  OTEBBEACH. 


Tread  U  a  Ter;  rare  occurrence  with  light  horses ;  the  anthdV  hu  met 
with  bat  oQe  instaoce.  Then,  from  the  horse  being  &  good  Btepper,  and 
froD]  the  accident  happening  toward  the  end  of  a  long  jonmej,  as  well 
as  from  certain  indications  of  the  wonnd  itself,  it  was  conjectnred  to  ban 
occurred  in  the  manner  depicted  below. 


However,  among  cart-horses  such  a  form  of  injnry  ia  more  freqnent; 
these  poor  animals  have  to  drag  heavy  loads,  at  a  slow  pace,  it  ia  Ine, 
'  but  to  long  distances ;  they  are  generally  badly  fed.  Farmers'  hoisn, 
especially  daring  the  spring  and  summer  months,  being  supported  npon 
green-meat,  the  watery  noDrishment  impoverisbea  the  blood,  and  the 
exhausting  labor  undermines  the  system.  Often  the  load  has  to  be  lakes 
down  hill,  toward  the  end  of  a  tedious  journey ;  the  whole  burden  then 
rests  upon  the  shafts,  and  the  wretched  horse  which  is  between  then 
rocks  under  the  weight  like  a  drunken  man.  The  legs  cross,  till  at  lait 
the  calkin  belonging  to  the  shoe  of  one  hind  foot  tears  away  a  large  Inmp 
of  the  opposite  coronet.  A  piece  of  flesh  is  commonly  left  upon  tht 
ground ;  the  hemorrhage  is  extreme,  and  the  wagon  is  brought  to  a 
stand. 

The  worst  case  of  the  kind  th§  writer  ever  saw  occurred  after  the  pre- 
ceding fashion ;  and  the  carter — who,  by-the-by,  was  proprietor  of  the 
sufferer — left  the  poor  horse  in  a  forge,  giving  orders  that  the  smith  wu 
to  do  what  he  could,  or  to  have  it  killed,  as  he  pleased.  The  smith  cod- 
sultcd  the  writer,  and  he  treated  the  wound  after  the  method  recom- 
mended for  open  joint,  or  by  bathing  it  thrice  daily  with  the  solntioa  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water.  In  a  week  a  large 
slough  took  place ;  this  opened  the  coffln-joint,  and  left  a  portion  of  the 
extensor  pedis  tendon  hanging  from  the  oriGoe.  The  treatment  wis 
continued ;  the  lameness,  which  at  first  was  excessive,  gradually  grew 
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lesB ;  the  piece  of  tendon  sloughed  oat,  and  the  wound  began  to  heaL 
It  had  closed  when  the  anim^  was  fetched  awaj  by  the  owner ;  bat  the 
writer  was  anable  afterward  to  leam  whether  false  quarter  ensued  npon 
the  injuFy.  This,  from  the  extent  of  the  wound,  the  writer  would  con- 
jecture to  hare  been  probable ;  indeed,  false  quarter  and  quittor  are  the 
general  consequences  of  severe  tread. 

Orerreaoh  is  confined  to  fast  horses ;  it  happens  to  those  which  are 
good  steppers.     When  tired,  the  feet  are  apt  to  be  moved  irregularly; 
thns,  one  foot  Is  often  in  its  place  before  the  other  has 
been  lifted ;  the  result  is,  that  the  inner  part  of  the 
hind  foot  strikes  the  onter  side  of  the  fore  coronet. 
A  wound,  and  frequently  a  severe  one,  is  the  conse- 
quence.    False  quarter  or  quittor  is  likely  to  ensue ; 
the  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  was  before  de- 
scribed.    ISo  poultices  are  required ;  these  only  add 
to  the  weight  of  the  injured  limb,  and  augment  the    otiuu 
distress  of  the  animal.     No  harsh  measnres  shonld  be     ^™  uoHT"cai«t 
allowed;  the  horse  has  enough  to  bear;  a  slough  has 
to  take  place.     This  is  a  serere  tax  upon  the  strength;  all  the  ^ood 
food  and  prepared  water  the  animal  can  consume  will  not  now  be  thrown 
away;  the  treatment  is  materially  shortened  by  the  nonrishment  being 
sustaining  of  its  kind,  and  liberal  in  quantity;  but  the  injury  shonld  be  ' 
treated  only  with  the  knife,  and  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion  describetj  in 
the  coarse  of  this  article. 

OOBHS. 

Coma  are  of  four  kinds — the  old,  the  new,  the  sappy,  and  the  suppu- 
rating ;  ail  are  caused  by  braises  to  the  sensitive  sole.  The  shoe  is  the 
passive  agent  in  their  production,  when  they  ocenr  in  large,  fleshy  feet; 
the  thick,  unyielding,  homy  sole  is  the  passive  agent,  when  they  are 
present  in  contracted  feet.  The  coffin-bone,  in  both  cases,  is  the  active 
agent ;  the  wings,  or  posterior  portions  of  this  bone,  project  backward 
nearly  as  far  as  the  bars,  or  immediately  over  the  seat  of  com.  When 
the  horse  is  in  motion,  the  coffin-bone  can  never  remain  atill ;  it  rises,  or 
rather  the  wings  are  drawn  upward  by  the  flexor  tendon,  every  time  the 
foot  is  lifted  from  the  earth,  and  sinks,  because  of  the  weight  cast  upon 
it,  every  time  the  foot  touches  the  ground.  The  wings  of  the  bone,  tima 
in  constant  action,  when  the  homy  sole  is  weak,  often  descend  upon  the 
fleshy  sole,  and  bmise  that  substance  upon  the  iron  shoe ;  what  is  called 
a  com  is  the  consequence.  In  contracted  feet,  where  the  sole  is  high, 
thick,  and  resistant,  the  homy  sole  does  not  descend,  even  when  the 
immense  weight  (rf  the  horse's  body  restt  npon  it     It  remuna  firm  and 


fixed  daring  ever;  action  of  the  animal — not  bo,  however,  tbe  colDn-Iwne, 
which  is  in  contiuaoas  motion.  The  resolt,  of  conrae,  is,  the  imposed 
bnrden  forces  the  wings  of  the  coffin-bone  downward.     The  homj'  sole 


ninMntliig  tba  nUUn  piaHloH  of  tha 
wlngi  <tf  Um  cottD-lwae,  uid  tha  thick, 
concsT^  honif  miff  of  Ihfi  ooDEnetfld 


will  not  yield,  and  the  fleshy  sole  is  therefore  bmised  between  the  wings 
of  the  coffin-bone  and  the  horn  bottom  of  the  hoof;  a  corn  is  thereby 
established. 

Corns  in  a  home  do  not  answer  to  those  excrescences  fonnd  apon  the 
feet  of  man ;  being  braises,  they  consist  of  efl'asion  in  every  instance. 
The  effusion  may  either  be  of  blood  or  of  sernm  ;  blood  constitates  tin 
old  and  the  new  com,  sernm  gives  rise  to  the  sappy  corn.  The  snppn- 
rative  corn  is  an  after-conseqnence  of  either  of  those  just  named ;  wbes 
the  effasion  has  been  so  large  as  to  defy  absorption,  a  new  action  is 
started  ap — pns  is  secreted,  and  a  suppurative  corn  is  then  created. 

An  old  corn  is  the  least  seriona,  especially  when  it  is  easily  cnt  away; 
it  appears  as  a  black  mark  apon  the  sarface  of  the  homy  sole,  and  ia 
little  thought  of  when  it  can  be  speedily  removed  by  the  knife,  because 
this  shows  the  horse  had  a  com,  bnt  at  present  is  free  from  such  in 
annoyance.     When,  however,  a  snperficial  com  cannot  be  scooped  ont 


with  the  drawing-knife,  but  becomes  bright«r  and  brighter  as  more  and 
more  horn  is  cnt  away,  till  it  assnmea  the  scarlet  aspect  of  a  new  con, 
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tbe  matter  is  rather  grnre,  beoanse  it  denotes  the  horse  to  have  had,  and 
not  to  have  been  free  from,  coma  during  the  growth  of  tlK  present  sole. 

The  new  corn,  as  has  been  just  intimated,  consists  of  a  portion  of 
blood  effused  into  the  pores  of  the  horn,  and  is  of  a  bright-scarlet  color. 
The  size  is  of  some  conseqnence,  as  it  best  intimates  the  extent  of  the 
ii^ary;  if  the  stain  be  small  and  deep  seated,  it  is  ofleaat  moment. 

The  sappj  com  is  the  conseqnence  of  a  mote  gentle  braise,  when  Berarn 
and  lymph  only  are  effased — the  horn  being  thereby  merel;  rendered 
moist,  not  discolored.  This  species  of  com  is  not  rery  common,  and  by 
proper  shoeing  is  readily  removed. 

The  snppnrating  com  is  the  worst  of  all;  it  engenders  heat  in  the 
foot,  and  causes  excessive  lameness ;  it  creates  all  that  angnisb,  a  shad- 
owy taste  of  which  the  human  being  endures  when  pus  is  confined  beneath 
the  substance  of  the  finger-nail.  The  foot  cannot  be  pat  to  the  ground ; 
the  arteries  of  the  pastern  throb  forcibly;  the  coantenance  is  dejected ; 
and  every  symptom  of  acute  suffering  in  a  large  body  is  exhibited. 

Corns,  which  in  man  are  found  on  the  lower  members,  in  the  horse  ' 
are  generally  witnessed  only  upon  the  fore  feet.  The  writer  has  rarely 
aeon  an  instance  of  their  presence  behind ;  but  in  whichever  foot  they 
appear,  they  mnst  be  the  prodnction  of  an  instant,  thoagh,  probably, 
the  sappnrative  may  be  an  exception ;  yet  fVom  these  always  being  sud- 
denly observed,  even  this  species  are  said  to  be  of  instantaneous  origin. 
A  horse,  when  progressing,  makes  a  false  step ;  a  sanguineous  or  sappy 
com  is  by  that  faulty  action  established.  The  same  horse  may  trot 
home  perfectly  sound,  and  he  put  into  the  stable  for  the  night  a  healthy 
animal;  bnt  on  the  following  morning  it  may  be  discovered  standing  on 
three  legs.  Pus  may,  in  the  interval,  have  been  secreted,  and  the  com 
may  have  assnmed  the  suppurative  character. 

The  manner  to  examine  for  com  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  mark  the  age 
of  the  horse ;  then  observe  if,  in  the  trot, 
either  leg  is  favored.  The  animal  being 
young,  splint  is  the  common  cause  of  un- 
even action ;  if  old,  corns  are  more  gener- 
ally expected;  the  horse  is  brought  to  a 
Btand  and  the  smith  sent  for.  The  man 
raises  the  fore  foot,  and,  taking  a  portion 
of  cmst  and  sole  between  the  teeth  of  the 
pincers,  gradually  increases  the  pressure; 

he  thus  proceeds  till  he  has  by  successive    •"  "*"  "  *"*  soMrt  ^»I  aaa 
trials  squeezed  the  sole  all  rouild.     If  the 

leg,  while  undei^oing  the  operation,  be  withdrawn  near  eidier  of  the 
nails,  the  ideas  take  a  different  direction  to  that  of  com ;  but  if  Hie  foot 
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be  held  steady,  the  seat  of  corn  is  lastly  squeezed  Should  no  flinchiiig 
be  witnessed,  the  examination  is  not  esteemed  satisfactory  until  tlie  smith 
has,  with  a  small  drawing-knife,  denominated  a  searcher,  cut  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  sole  at  the  seat  of  corn. 

The  sensibility  will  be  extreme  should  suppurating  com  be  present; 
in  that  case  the  sole  must  be  gradually  removed  until  the  pus  is  released. 
That  being  done,  the  shoe  should  be  taken  off  and  the  foot  put  into  a 
bran  poultice.  By  this  means  the  horn  will  be  rendered  more  soft  and 
the  wound  cleansed.  The  smith,  on  the  following  day,  must  again  cut 
the  foot,  every  portion  of  detached  horn  being  very  carefully  excised. 

The  horn  is  itself  a  secretion,  and,  in  a  healthy  state,  is  intimately 
united  with  the  source  of  its  origin.  When,  however,  pus  is  effused, 
this  always  lies  between  the  secreting  membrane  and  the  horn,  which 
has  been  already  secreted.  The  horn  so  displaced  by  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  substance  is  called  under-run  or  detached;  and  all  horn,  so 
under-run  or  detached,  must  be  removed.  When  this  operation  is  prop- 
erly performed,  all  signs  of  lameness  will  have  generally  disappeared. 
It  is  usual,  however,  to  tack  the  old  shoe  on  again ;  and  having  dressed 
the  injury  with  chloride  of  zinc  and  water — one  grain  to  the  ouno^- 
there  remains  only  to  examine  the  foot  from  time  to  time  till  new  horn 
covers  the  surface ;  merely  taking  precaution  for  the  present  to  shield 
the  wound  with  a  little  tow,  fastened  in  its  place  by.  a  couple  of  cross 
splints. 

When  sanguineous  or  sappy  corns  are  found,  the  method  is,  firstly  to 
thin  the  sole,  so  as  to  render  it  pliable,  especially  over  the  seat  of  com. 
Should  a  sappy  corn  hare  rendered  the  hom  moist  for  any  space,  or 
should  the  discolomtion  caused  by  sanguineous  corn  be  of  any  sise,  it 
is  as  well  always  to  open  the  center  of  the  part  indicated :  no  matter 
should  the  cut  release  only  a  small  quantity  of  seram  or  a  little  blood. 
Take  away  a  small  portion  of  hom ;  pare  the  sole  till  it  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  thamb.  When  such  a  proceeding  is  necessary,  the  bars 
may  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  wounds  should  be  covered  with  some 
tar  spread  upon  a  pledget  of  fine  tow.  As  soon  as  the  orifice  is  pro- 
tected by  new  hom,  the  horse  may  be  shod  with  a  leathem  sole  and 
returned  to  its  proprietor. 

Such  a  course  would  occupy  little  time — a  week  at  most  Yet  the 
great  majority  of  horse  proprietors  i^ppear  to  have  "flinty  hearts,"  as 
nearly  all  of  them  begprudge  the  necessary  day  of  rest  to  the  maimed 
animal  which  has  been  injured  in  their  employment.  The  cry,  where 
the  horse  is  concemed,  is  "toil,  toil !"  The  veterinary  surgeon  is  often 
asked  "if  absoltde  rest  is  imperative."  He  is  firequently  solicited  to 
patch  up  the  poor  animal,  so  tiiat  it  may  do  a  Mile  work.    As  day  after 
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Aaj  passes  onward,  the  tone  becomes  mora  and  more  antboritatlre.  Tbo 
horse  ia  at  last  too  oflen  demanded  from  the  hospital,  and  taken  to  re- 
lume  ordinarj  labor  before  the  injary  is  effaced.  Shoald  no  ertl  effect 
engne  on  such  a  culpable  want  of  caation,  the  proprietor  is  apt  to 
ehackle  over  his  daring  with  another's  safferings,  and  to  blame  the 
science  which  woald  not  incnr  risk,  even  to  propitiate  an  employer. 

Com  is  not  generally  reckoned  nnsonndness.     If  a  horse  be  lame 
from  com,  the  lameness  renders  the  horse  nnsoand;  bnt  the  com  does 
not     Snch  ia  the  beanty  of  horse  logic  when  pronounced  in  a  court  of 
jnsticel     A  com   may  suppurate,  or  may  provoke  lameness  at  any 
moment.     Still  the  com,  in  the  bleared  eye  of  the  law,  is  no  auScient 
objection  to  the  purchase  of  a  horse.      The 
snppurated  com  may  lead  to   qnittor — still, 
com  is  not  legal  unsoaadness.      It  ia  a  pity 
sDch  is  the  case,  since  it  leads  men  to  neglect 
that  which  ia  remoTable.     When  the  sole  ia 
high,  the  shoe  should  always  be  accompanied 
by  a  leathern  sole.     Liquid  stopping  should  be 
poured  into  the  open  space  at  the  back  of  the       "*  »m«io«  or  i  Boutt 
foot:  and  at  every  time  of  shoeing,  the  smith 

,        ,.  ,,  ,  .,     .,,  ,.,    ,  Tin  (mtrml  •ngnliK  imiik  iadt. 

sbonJd  pare  the  sole  quite  thin,  even  until  drops       ut«  uw  pIh»  into  wuch  tiu 
of  blood  bedew  the  surface  of  the  horn.     When       pMnd. 
coma  appear  in  flat  or  fleshy  feet,  as  shoeing 

time  comes  round,  only  have  the  very  ringed  portions  of  the  firog  taken 
away.  Hare  the  web  of  the  shoe  narrowed  so  as  to  remove  all  chance 
of  pressure  againat  the  iron.  Lower  the  heels  of  the  shoe,  or  try  a  bar 
shoe  with'  the  bearing  taken  off  over  the  seat  of  com ;  should  that  not 
answer,  next  put  on  a  three-quarter  shoe :  many  horses,  however,  will 
go  sound  in  tips,  that  cannot  endure  any  other  sort  of  protection  to  the 
foot.  By  resort  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  meaenres,  that  injury, 
which  in  the  learned  eye  of  the  law  is  of  no  consequence,  bnt  which, 
nerertheless,  may  lead  to  terrible  lameness,  or  even  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  qaittoT,  may  be  greatly  mitigated. 

BruisB  of  the  sole  ia  sji  accident  leading  to  effusion  of  blood — so  far 
It  resembles  com;  but  it  ia  diaaimilar  in  not  occurring  on  a  part  subject 
to  the  same  degree  of  motion,  and,  therefore,  la  not  so  severe  in  the  con- 
sequences  to  which  it  leads.  It  is  caused  by  treading  on  a  stone,  and 
is  removed  by  paring  off  the  hom  which  has  been  discolored  or  lies 
immediately  beneath  the  Injury.  It  seldom  leads  to  great  lameness  or 
gives  riae  to  serious  results.  It  is  treated  after  the  manner  directed  for 
com ;  bnt  it  ia  always  advisable  to  shoe  once,  with  leather,  the  horss 
which  has  suffered  tiom  bruise  of  the  sole.  The  difference  between 
S8 
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corn  and  braise  of  the  sole  is  simply  thia :  the  first  is  an  injnr;  pto- 
daced  by  a  cause  which  is  always  within  the  control  of  the  proprietor, 
and  which,  if  neglected,  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  disastrons  miU- 
dies ;  the  lost  is  purely  an  accident,  to  which  any  horse  at  any  time  It 
liable,  and  with  ordinary  care  is  not  likely  to  give  rise  to  any  seriom 
consequences. 

Prick  of  the  foot  is  an  injury  incnrred  while  the  horse  is  being  shod. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  this  accident:  one,  when  the  nail  penetratM tha 
fleshy  Bnbstance  of  the  sensitive  laminie  and  draws  blood;  the  otlier 
is  when  a  nail  is  driven  too  fine,  or  among  the  soft  horn  which  lines  tbt 
interior  of  the  hoof,  and  conseqaently  lies  near  to  the  sensitive  lamina 
The  first  is  of  the  more  immediate  importance;  but  the  last  may  In 
equally  serions  in  its  efi'ect.  As  the  horse  works,  the  strain  upoo  tht 
shoe  bends  the  nail  fixed  into  soft  horn.  It  thus  ts  made  to  press  npoa 
the  sensitive  lamina,  and  may  provoke  suppuration. 

to  detect  whether  the  smith  is  at  fanlt,  the  foot  should  be  first 
squeezed  between  the  pincers  as  for  commw 
cora ;  then  have  the  nails  withdrawn  one  bj 
one,  and  mark  each  aa  it  is  removed.  If  one 
appears  moist  or  wet,  have  the  hole  of  that  niil 
fteely  opened.  Let  the  shoe  be  replaced,  leiv- 
ing  that  nail  out.  Put  a  little  tow,  covered 
with  tar,  over  the  wound,  and  shoe  with  leatlier. 
If,  however,  lameness  should  still  he  presort, 
the  shoe  must  again  be  taken  off  and  the  in* 
^"^  "oTiHi'Mii!"  ""^     J'"'y  treated  as  recommended  for  snppnratiif 

•n,  .m»ll«  opening  r.prH.nl.       COm. 

n!^  f^d^wS^raS^  ^lUil  Blame  the  smith  who  pricks  a  horse  and  con- 
SMKiranuiT™''remoTri,'lS  •'6*18  t^e  fact;  punish  the  fellow  to  the  extent 
o^^t^auu 0f  cue*, ii ai»  ^f  yo„j.  power.  But  the  mau  who  pricks  afoot 
and  acquaints  yon  with  the  circumstance,  de- 
serves civility.  The  last  enables  you  to  take  proper  measores,  snch  u 
paring  out,  etc.,  and  thereby  yon  avoid  all  unpleasantness.  The  fint 
braves  chances  with  your  living  property,  and  deserreB  to  suffer  if  ttit 
hazard  go  gainst  him. 

QPITTOB. 

This  is  a  scTere  and  painful  disease,  lilany  a  horse  is,  at  the  preetit 
moment,  working  with  a  supparative  wonnd  above  the  hoof,  within  tbe 
interior  of  which  ran  numerous  sinuses.  The  police  arrest  the  driTer 
of  the  hone  when  the  condition  is  so  Iwd  ae  permits  tbe  collar  to  wri>s 
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the  shoulders.  Of  all  other  shapes  of  misery  thej  seem  ignorant.  Ani- 
mals limp  over  the  stones,  every  step  being  an  agony ;  but  the  police- 
men look  on  at  such  pictures  with  placid  countenances.  Horses  are 
driven  at  night  in  a  state  of  glanders  which  renders  them  dangerous  to 
mankind ;  yet  no  officer  thinks  of  looking  at  the  head  of  an  animal  for 
the  sign  of  suffering  or  the  warning  of  public  peril.  Creatures,  in  every 
stage  of  misery,  may  be  seen  openly  progressing  along  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis ;  but  so  the  shoulders  be  sound,  the  brute  who  goads  them 
forward  perforqas  his  office  with  impunity.  Still,  it  is  something  gained, 
that  the  law  has  recognized  the  want  of  man's  absolute  power  over  the 
feelings  of  those  creatures  intrusted  to  his  care.  Let  us  hope,  as  knowl- 
edge extends,  the  legal  perceptions  will  be  quickened.  It  is  partly  with 
this  view  that  the  present  'illustrated  work"  is  published. 

ftuittor  is  a  terrible  disorder.  To  comprehend  thoroughly  the  pain 
which  accompanies  it,  the  reader  must  understand  the  structures  through 
which  it  has  to  penetrate,  and  the  substances  it  has  to  absorb.  All  parts 
are  slowly  acted  upon  in  proportion  as  they  are  lowly  organized.  Car- 
tilage is  the  structure  into  the  composition  of  which  no  blood-vessels 
enter.  Next  to  cartilage  is  bone,  which,  though  supplied  with  vessels, 
is,  on  account  of  its  mixture  with  inorganic  matter,  exposed  only  to 
slow  decay,  and  the  exfoliation  of  which  is  effected  at  a  vast  expense  to 
the  vital  energy.  These  substances  mainly  compose  the  foot  of  the 
horse.  In  addition,  there  is  ligament,  almost  as  slowly  acted  upon  a? 
bone;  disease  in  which  substance  is  accompanied  by  the  greatest 
anguish.  Horn  is  an  external  protection;  but  that  material,  though 
an  animal  secretion,  is  strictly  inorganic:  when  cut  it  does  not  occasion 
pain — neither  does  it  bleed.  If  a  portion  of  horn  should  press  upon 
the  flesh  it  must  be  removed  by  the  knife ;  for,  unlike  the  more  highly- 
gifted  structures,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  being  absorbed. 

The  hoof,  therefore,  being  the  external  covering  to  the  foot  of  the 
horse,  and  not  being  liable  to  the  same  action  as  organic  secretions, 
serves  to  confine  pus  or  matter  when  generated  within  its  substance. 
Pus  could  work  through  the  largest  organized  body ;  but  it  cannot 
escape  through  the  thinnest  layer  of  horn.  Now,  most  of  the  other 
substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  horse's  foot  are  such 
as  slowly  decay ;  but  those  parts  which  slowly  decay  being  without 
sensation  during  health,  occasion  the  most  extreme  agony  when  diseased. 

The  cause  of  quittor  always  is  confined  pus  or  matter,  which,  in  its 
eifort  to  escape,  absorbs  and  forms  sinuses  in  various  directions  within 
the  sensitive  substances  of  the  hoof.  In  the  hind  feet  of  cart-horses 
quittor  generally  commences  at  the  coronet;  the  coronet  is  wounded  or 
braised  by  the  large  calkins  or  pieces  of  iron  turned  up  at  the  back  of 
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the  hind  shoes,  which  are  nairersally  worn  bj  animals  of  heayy  draaghl 
Any  one  who  has  punctured  or  cut  the  coronet  of  a  dead  horse  knows 
this  structure  is  as  difficult  to  penetrate  and  as  hard  to  divide  as  carti* 
lage  itself;  the  consequence  of  an  injury  to  such  a  part  is,  the  bnuse 
produces  death  of  some  deep-seated  portion  of  the  compact  coronet 
Nature,  after  her  own  fashion,  proceeds  to  cast  off  that  which  is  with- 
out vitality,  or,  in  other  words,  she  divides  the  dead  from  the  living  tis- 
sues by  a  line  of  suppuration;  but  the  matter  thus  located  cannot 
readily  escape  through  the  harsh  material  of  the  horse's  coronet.  .  It  is 
confined  and  becomes  corrupt,  while  the  constant  motion  of  the  foot 
and  the  higher  organization  of  the  secreting  membrane  of  the  horn  in- 
clines the  pus  to  take  a  downward  direction.  However,  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult for  pus  to  pierce  the  horny  sole  than  to  penetrate  the  coronet ;  so 
the  effort  is  renewed  above ;  numerous  pipes  or  sinuses  are  thus  formed 
upon  the  sensitive  laminss;  the  fleshy  sole  is  often  under-mn,  and  this 
mischief  goes  on  until  the  coronet,  which  becomes  of  enormous  size,  at 
last  yields  to  the  increasing  evil. 

Another  cause  is  pricking  the  sensitive  part  of  the  foot  with  a  naQ 
during  shoeing ;  the  wound  generates  pus,  the  pus  cannot  penetrate  the 
horn,  and  the  motion  of  the  coffin-bone  causes  it  to  absorb  upward, 
until  after  some  time  it  breaks  forth  at  the  coronet. 
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Which  BDppomd  the  ootward  ooreriof  of  the  The  ooTerlnur  of  the  oorooet  tad  horny 
coronet  and  the  horny  wall  of  the  hoo^  rappo»^  to  be  abaent,  and  ezp    ' 

removed,  to  expoee  the  vaTages  of  qnlttor,*  manner  in  which  any  Bnppiiraa] 

when  commencing  in  the  coronet  of  a  heary  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  nltimatel; 

h<»M.  ^     wound  abore  the  hooC 

Another  cause  is  com ;  the  horse's  com  is  nothing  more  than  a  bmise; 
the  bmise,  in  some  instances,  is  severe,  and  takes  on  the  snpporativo 
action.  The  pus,  as  before,  is  confined,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  coffin- 
bone  it  is  propelled  upward  till  it  breaks  forth  at  the  coronet,  which,  as 
before,  enlarges  to  deformity;  in  short,  any  injury  done  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot  or  to  the  coronet  above  it  may  produce  quittor. 

The  leading  sign  of  quittor,  before  it  breaks,  is  a  large  swelling  at 
the  coronet,  attended  with  heat  and  excessive  lameness.  In  cart>hor8e8» 
it  is  nsnally  present  in  the  hind  feet;  but  in  the  lighter  species  it  more 
frequently  occurs  Ia  the  fofe  feet     It  generally  appears  upon  the  inner 


•Ide  of  the  boof,  tiiongfa,  of  conree,  it  has  often  been  witnessed  upon 
the  enter  coronet  Qnittor  becomes  &  hage  swelling  before  it  bre&ks. 
The  amonnt  of  tumefaction  symboliEes  the  amount  of  angnish ;  h  is, 
Indeed,  a  moat  painful  disorder. 


The  animal,  after  the  pus  has  fonnd  vent,  becomes  easier;  fever 
departs ;  the  appetite  returns,  and  the  enlargement  greatly  diminishes. 

la  the  cure  of  a  qnittor,  all  depend  npon  the  time  dnrin^  which  the 
disease  has  been  allowed  to  exist;  if  brought  under  notice  at  first, 
and  from  an  examination  &  belief  is  confirmed  that  the  sinnses  are 
wholly  superficial,  no  treatment  is  comparable  to  the  plan  of  slitting 
them  up,  the  method  of  doing  which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent 
chapter ;  this  at  once  affords  relief.  The  horse,  which  was  limping 
lame,  npon  getting  up  puts  the  foot  fearlessly  to  the  ground,  and  trots 
Bound. 

If  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  matter  has  burrowed  inwardly,  and 
that  one  or  more  sinuses  have  penetrated  the  carti- 
lages and  threaten  the  deeper-seated  parts,  still  we 
should  settle  with  the  knife  till  those  pipes  which 
ftre  superficial  This  gives  a  better  view  of  the 
structures  snpposed  to  be  diseased ;  then,  if  among 
the  matter  thrown  ont  by  the  healing  wounds  there 
is  seen  a  speck  or  two  of  flnid,  which,  being  gelatin-  MieuM. 

ons  and  transparent,  looks  dark  among  the  opaqoe,  *^,lS?SSi"  Lh?™S^ 
creamy  pns,  be  sure  there  remwns  fnrther  work  to  be  SnS'w^nw'Srl^'SJ 
accomplished.  l^'SSa'^ES!^  £S 

Cot  a  small  twig  from  the  stable  broom;  this  is  JJ^I^TSt  "**"* 
pliable,  and,  where  a  sinns  is  concerned,  makes  the 
beet  possible  probe.  With  a  knife,  render  it  perfectly  clean,  as  well  as 
round  or  btnnt  at  one  end;  then,  while  an  assistant  holds  up  the  foot, 
insert  it  in  the  center  of  the  dark  finid.  If  it  should  not  at  first  detect 
an  opening,  you  must  not  give  up  the  trial;  the  probe  mnst  be  moved 
abont,  and  even  a  smaller  one  procured.  A  sinus  does  exist;  of  that 
jon  have  positive  proof;  tho  pipe  being  found,  mix  some  powdered 
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corrosiye  sablimate  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  flour ;  then  wet  the  probe ; 
dip  the  probe  into  the  powder  and  afterward  insert  it  into  the  sinus. 
Do  this  several  times  till  yon  feel  certain  that  everj  portion  of  the  pipe 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  caustic. 

The  horse,  subsequently,  will  become  very  dull ;  the  foot  will  grow 
very  painful :  thus  it  will  continue  for  two  days.  About  the  third  day, 
a  white,  curd-like  matter  is  discharged  firom  the  orifice.  The  lameness 
disappears,  and  the  spirits  are  regained. 

It  is  against  our  inclination  to  publish  such  directions ;  but  the  author 
has  knowledge  of  no  gentler  or  more  speedy  measure.  The  better  plan 
for  the  gentleman  who  is  tender  of  his  servants'  feelings,  and  infinitely 
the  cheaper  f6r  the  person  who  is  regardful  of  his  pocket,  is  to  have 
every  animal  inspected  by  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  so  soon  as  it 
displays  acute  lameness.  Were  such  the  practice,  com,  prick  of  the  foot, 
or  wound  of  the  coronet  need  not  run  on  to  quittor.  That  is  an  affec- 
tion  which  loudly  pronounces  man  to  utterly  disregard  the  welfare  of  his 
most  willing  slave.  It  always  originates  in  neglect.  It  always  requires 
time  for  its  development.  It  springs  from  that  idle  and  silly  maxim 
which,  when  a  horse  falls  lame,  treats  the  circumstance  as  though  the 
honest  animal  were  shamming,  and  teaches  a  hard-hearted  proprietor  to 
work  the  poor  drudge  sound  again. 

CANKER. 

Thrush  is  a  disease  that  causes  a  certain  liquid  to  be  secreted  which 
has  the  property  of  decomposing  the  horn.  Canker  is  a  disease  which 
not  only  is  attended  with  a  liquid  having  a  like  property,  but  the  last- 
named  afifection  also  causes  fungoid  horn  to  be  secreted.  Canker,  there- 
fore, appears  to  be  an  aggravation  of  thrush ;  and  anybody  who  has 
been  much  among  the  animals  of  the  poorer  classes  may  have  observed 
these  diseases  lapse  into  each  other :  thrush  will,  through  neglect,  become 
canker. 

Thrush  appears  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  disorganization  of  the 
food.  Canker  is  the  total  perversion  of  the  secreting  powers  belonging 
to  the  same  organ.  .In  thrush,  a  foul  humor  having  a  corruptive  prop- 
erty is  poured  forth.  In  canker,  something  is  superadded  to  this.  The 
horn  itself  is  sent  forth  in  large  quantity  as  a  soft,  unhealthy  materiiJ, 
totally  divested  of  elasticity  and  devoid  of  all  healthy  resistance. 

Any  animal,  being  exposed  to  the  exciting  cause,  may  exhibit  thrash; 
but,  before  canker  seems  capable  of  being  produced,  poor  living  must 
have  undermined  the  constitution.  Old  horses — pensioners,  as  they  an 
humanely  termed — when  turned  out  to  grass,  frequently  have  canker, 
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which  otherwise  should  be  confined  to  the  animals  of  poverty,  on  which 
bad  lodging,  no  grooming,  stinted  food,  and  hard  work  prodace  sad 
effects.  The  stable  in  which  a  case  of  canker  occurs  is  lamentably  dis- 
graced. Every  attendant  in  it  ought  to  be  discharged,  as  the  surest 
evidence  of  a  gross  want  of  industry  is  thereby  afforded. 

A  horse,  perhaps  once  the  pride  of  the  favorite  daughter,  may  descend 
to  be  the  hack  of  some  bawling  dust  collector.  Its  wants  increase  as 
age  progresses ;  but  with  the  accumulation  of  years  its  hardships  aug- 
ment. It  is  sad,  very  sad,  to  stand  within  the  shed  of  some  corn-chand- 
ler, and  witness,  as  the  day  draws  in,  ragged  boys  advance  and  shout 
out,  "Three  pen'orth  o'  'ay  bunds."  Upon  those  hay-bands  it  is  even 
more  sad  to  reflect  what  creature  will  be  obliged  to  subsist — probably  the 
darling  once  of  some  aristocratic  children !  Now,  cramped  and  diseased,  it 
may  receive  no  other  food  between  this  time  and  the  following  evening. 
The  diet  being  meager,  all  the  rest  is  on  a  parallel.  The  wretched  ani- 
mal is  purchased  only  for  such  a  space  as  it  may  pull  through  before  it 
passes  to  the  knackers.  Every  day  of  life  is  looked  upon  as  a  clear  gain, 
for  the  carcass  may  be  sold  for  very  nigh  the  price  which  has  been  paid 
for  the  living  body.  The  commonest  attention  is  denied ;  its  bed  is  filth, 
and  its  nightly  hay-bands  are  cast  upon  the  flooring. 

What,  the  humane  reader  may  inquire,  can  be  done  to  prevent  such  a 
state  of  things  ?  Something  surely  might  .be  accomplished.  To  make 
men  good,  it  is  first  necessary  to  educate  them  by  communicating  knowl- 
edge and  also  by  preventing  the  commission  of  wickedness.  Were  the 
sanitary  laws  enforced  in  their  spirit,  no  man  woiild  keep  an  animal  who 
had  not  proper  accommodation  for  the  creature  he  possessed  as  a  prop- 
erty.  A  horse  or  a  donkey  consumes  much  more  air  than  any  human 
being.  The  air  ejected  from  the  lungs  of  a  quadruped  is  deprived  of  all 
life-sustaining  qualities.  The  filth  of  a  stable  is  as  corruptive  as  any 
cess-pool  connected  with  a  laborer's  cottage.  The  atmosphere  which 
can  in  the  horse  engender  disease  cannot  promote  health  in  the  superior 
animal.  Yet  how  does  it  happen  that,  while  sanitary  reports  are  elo- 
quent upon  filth  and  fluent  about  cess-pools — while  they  descant  learnedly 
upon  foul  abodes,  and  enter  into  all  particulars  concerning  corrupted 
atmosphere — the  close,  contaminated  stables  in  which  all  costermongers, 
and  some  gentlemen,  shut  up  their  drudges  when  the  labor  of  the  day  is 
over,  are  never  alluded  to,  are  altogether  abjured,  as  though  such  nui- 
sances had  no  existence  J 

Canker,  like  thrush,  is  not  generally  attended  with  much  lameness. 
It  often  astonishes  us  that,  with  a  foot  in  such  a  condition,  the  animal 
can  progress  so  soundly.  It  invariably  commences  at  the  seat  of  thrush 
or  in  the  cleft  of  the  frog.  A  liquid  more  abominable  than  that  of  thrush. 
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and  rather  mora  abandant,  isBnes  from  that  part  Likevue  it  tnqava.tij 
ezndeB  from  the  commisBureB,  which  unite  tho  homy  sole  to  the  frog. 
The  horn,  also,  becomes  not  odIj  disorganised,  bnt  more  ragged  than  in 
thniBh.  It  bulges  ont  at  first,  and  altimately  flakes  off,  exposing  a  snb- 
Btance  not  much  more  resistant  than  orange-peel.  The  substance  ie  bom 
in  a  fangoid  state.  Its  fibers  ran  from  the  center  to  the  circamfercoce ; 
and  between  the  apace  of  each  fiber  is  lodged  a  clear  liqnid,  which  be- 
comes tainted  and  dark  colored  by  mingling  wiUi  the  horn  that  it  dissolres 
and  corrnpts. 

The  fungns  is  secreted  in  qDantity,  and  always  is  most  abondant  when 
located  abont  the  edge  of  the  sole.     Here  the  papillte  are  largest,  and 
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here  the  granalations  attain  their  greateat  magnitude.  The  nnresieto&t 
horn  of  canker  becomes  somewhat  hard  npon  the  surface  of  the  sole,  and 
large  flakes  peel  off.  Cat  into,  it  displays  no  sensation ;  and  this  is  for- 
tunate, iuasmnch  as  it  considerably  rednces  the  difflcolties  eurronudiag 
the  treatment  of  a  badly-cankered  foot. 

Concerning  treatment,  when  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  hind  foot, 
or  eren  affects  both  posterior  feet,  the  case  maybe  undertaken  with  some 
degrae  of  coofidence.     When  it  has  involred  one  or  more  of  the  fore 
feet,  it  is  always  difficult  to  eradicate  ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
being  guided  by  the  age  of  the  animal  —  a  cnre  had  better  not  be 


When  a  horse  is  cankered  all  ronnd,  the  disease  is  apt  to  seem  capri- 
cious. It  may  be  cured  in  three  feet ;  bnt  it  will  linger  in  the  fourth, 
resisting  art's  resources.  Suddenly  measures  before  tried  in  rain  seem 
to  be  endowed  with  marvelous  efficacy.  The  diseased  member,  which 
hitherto  no  treatment  could  touch,  now  heats  as  by  its  own  accord. 
However,  before  we  can  express  the  fnll  of  our  satisfaction,  canker  once 
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• 


more  breaks  out  again  in  one  of  the  feet  which  had  been  cured ;  thns 
the  affection  dodges  about  till  patience  is  exhausted. 

Canker  has  hitherto  been  reckoned  an  intractable  disorder.  It  is 
mostly  seen  in  heary  horses,  with  weak,  flat  feet.  These  creatures  pro- 
yerbially  receive  bnt  little  grooming.  They  are  esteemed  only  for  their 
labor,  and  honored  with  small  attention,  which  does  not  decidedly  fit 
them  for  their  work.  Their  stables  are  seldom  to  be  cited  as  examples 
of  what  a  horse's  home  should  be.  Their  beds  are  never  too  clean ;  and 
a  number  of  foul  disorders,  as  thrush,  grease,  ete.,  are  located  among 
them.  Their  food  is  generally  measured  by  the  scale  of  profit  and  loss ; 
for  few  cart-horses,  in  the  generality  of  establishments,  can  boast  of  any 
eztraordiifary  care  being  lavished  on  their  comfort 

Por  the  treatment  of  canker,  the  first  thing  is  to  attend  to  the  stable. 
See  that  the  building  is  lofty  and  well  drained ;  that  the  ventilation  is 
perfect,  and  the  bedding  unexceptionable.  Then  inspect  the  water,  the 
oats,  and  the  hay.  Allow  the  horse  a  liberal  support,  and  with  each 
feed  of  oats  mingle  a  handful  of  old  beans.  These  things  being  arranged, 
order  the  animal  into  the  forge.  Cut  away  every  portion  of  detached 
horn.  When  that  is  done,  pare  off  carefully  so  much  of  the  soft,  diseased 
horn^  as  the  knife  can  readily  separate.  Then  apply  a  dressing  of  the 
following  strength  to  the  diseased  parts  : — 

Chloride  of  zinc Half  an  ounce. 

Common  flour Four  ounces. 

Mix,  and  apply  dry  on  the  foot. 

To  the  sound  parts  use-^ 

Chloride  of  zinc Four  grains. 

Flour ' One  ounce. 

Cover  over  the  sound  parts  before  you  begin  to  dress  the  fungoid  gran- 
ulations. ■* 

Afterward  tack  on  the  shoe.  Pad  well,  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  pressure 
possible ;  and  fasten  the  padding  on  the  foot  by  means  of  cross  pieces 
of  iron  driven  firmly  under  the  shoe.  Let  the  horse  be  carefully  groomed, 
and  receive  four  hours'  exercise  daily. 

On  the  second  day  remove  the  padding.  Cut  off  so  much  of  the  gran- 
ulations as  appear  to  be  in  a  sloughing  condition.  Repeat  the  dressingi 
and  continue  examining  and  redressing  the  foot  every  second  day. 
When  some  places  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  confirmed  health,  an  appli- 
cation of  the  following  strength  should  be  employed  to  such  parts ;  but 
where  the  granulations  continue  to  sprout,  or  the  horn  appears  to  be  of 
a  doubtful  character,  the  caustic  mixtures  of  the  original  strength  must 
be  used :— 


Chloride  of  zinc Two  gnint. 

Floor One  onnce. 

After  aome  time,  the  dressings  may  be  lengthened  to  ererj  third  d&j, 
bat  shoald  not  be  carried  to  the  distance  which  some  practitioaera  rec- 
ommend.    When  so  long  a  period  elapses  between  each  examination, 
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the  fonl  and  irritating  discharge,  being  confined,  does  more  injnry  than 
the  delay  can  possibly  prodnee  good. 

In  the  plan  of  treatment  here  proposed,  the  chief  reliance  is  placed 
on  the  action  of  chloride  of  zinc.  It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  tlutt 
f^ent  to  sappresB  fungoid  granulations.  The  author  has  some  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  this  salt  Whenever  he  gave  it  to  a  groom  to  apply, 
and  subsequently  he  found  the  wound  clogged  with  proud  flesh,  the  man 
was  accused  of  having  neglected  to  employ  the  lotion.  The  evidence  on 
which  the  charge  was  made  never,  in  H  single  instance,  proved  erroueons. 
To  suppress  fungoid  granulation  ia  to  cure  canker. 

The  application  here  advised  is,  moreover,  cleanly.  It  is  the  most 
powerful  disinfectant.  It  does  not  discolor,  like  the  messes  now  in  gen- 
eral use.  It  is  more  gentle  in  its  action  than  undiluted  snlphnric  acid, 
etc.  etc.  It  will  cause  none  of  those  terrible  fits  of  agony,  during  which 
all  applications  have  to  be  removed,  while  the  foot  has  to  be  bathed  and 
ponlticed.  Notwithstanding  all  authors  agree  that  the  absence  of  water 
and  the  presence  of  pressure  are  indispensable  to  the  cure  of  canker,  the 
frequent  dressings  will  not  endanger  the  life,  nor  leave  the  foot  in  that 
condition  which  entails  a  deformed  hoof  upon  the  horse  for  the  remainder 
of  its  existence. 


Yeterimuy  writers  are  very  fond  of  apUtting  hairs  abont  vords. 
Tliiiuh,  therefore,  in  most  boobs,  becomes  "fraah ;"  notwithstaodiDg,  if 
the  reader  should  consalt  any  professional  aathority,  or 
a  professor  at  either  of  the  colleges,  the  person  bo  ap- 
pealed to  will  decidedly  designate  the  disease  as  it  is 
here  spelled.  The  disorder  therefore  bears,  in  these  pages, 
the  name  it  carriea  in  ordinary  speech,  and  all  far-fetched 
distinctions  are  discarded. 

Thrnsh  ie  a  foul  discharge  issuing  from  the  cleft  of  the 
frog,  and  attended  with  disorganization  of  the  bom.    It     tHmmi  is  tu  nu 
is  derived  from  two  canaes — either  internal  disease  or  bad      c»™.  i  coscjti 
stable  management    When  internal  disease  gives  rise  to      noo. 
thmsh,  it  is  present  in  the  fore  foot   The  quarters  of  the 
hoof  are  strong  and  high  ;  the  sole  is  thrch  and  concave ;  the  trog  small 
and  ragged.     When  bad  stable  management  provokes  the  disorder,  it 
shows  itself  in  the  hind  foot,  which  may  be  of  any  shape ;  bat  the  frog 
ia  generally  large,  while  the  dischai^  is  more  copious  than  in  the  former 
instance. 

It  ia  sad  to  think  that  the  creature  which  lives  but  to  toil,  and  whose 
existence  is  a  type  of  snch  slavery  that  its  greatest  freedom  is  to  labor, 
should  be  begmdged  the  bed  whereon  it  reposes,  or  be  doomed  to  stand 
in  filth  which  will  generate  disease.     The  horse's  foot  ia  not  very  suscep- 
tible to  external  infiueaces.     It  is  incased  in  a  hard  and  inorganic,  yet 
elastic  snbstance.    Thna  protected,  it  appears  like  praising  the  ingenui^ 
of  man  when  we  say  snch  a  body  is  not  proof  against  his  neglect.     The 
hoof  is  made  to  travel  throagh  mud  and  through  water ; 
it  is  created  to  canter  over  sand  and  over  stones.     It  is 
capable  of  all  its  purposes  ;  but  it  only  seems  not  fitted 
to  be  soaking  days  and  nighta  in  the  filth  of  a  human 
lazar-house.     The  drainage  of  the  stable  is  too  often 
clogged ;  the  ventilation  bad ;  the  beddiug  rotten,  and 
more  than  half  composed  of  excrement.    All  that  passes 
through  the  body,  from  the  inclination  of  the  flooring,   idush  a  tu  bob 
tends  toward  the  hind  ket    Over  this  muck  the'animal 
breathes.      In  it  the  creature  stands,  and   on  it  the  victim  repoaea. 

No  wonder  the  horn  rota  when  implanted  in  a  mass  of  fermenting  SIth. 
The  fleshy,  secreting  parts,  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  hoof  to  protect, 
ultimately  become  affected ;  they  take  on  a  peculiar  form  of  irritation ; 
from  the  cleft  of  the  frog  a  discharge  issues ;  it  becomes  colored  and 
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offensiTu  throngh  being  mixed  with  the  decRjing  horn ;  the  smell  is  moat 
abhorrent ;  fVequentl;  it  taints  the  interior  of  tho  place,  and  to  the  edo- 
cated  nose  thns  makes  known  its  presence. 

The  first  thing  is  to  clear  the  stable,  then  to  cleanse  it  thoroogblj. 

Bed  down  the  atalls  with  new  straw,  and  attend  to  the 

animals  themselree.  Wash  the  feet  well  with  water,  in 

everj  pint  of  which  is  dissolved  two  scmples  of  chlo- 

ride  of  zinc.   The  fetor  will  thus  be  destroyed,  and  tlie 

animal  be  made  approachable.    Place  some  of  the  fluid, 

to  be  nsed  as  reqtured,  near  the  smith,  while  the  man 

cnts  awa^  the  diseased  frog.     All  the  ragged  parts 

*"i>K™™™M''ii™  "'■^  ^^  ^^  excised.     The  knife  is  to  be  employed  nntJl 

ci™%^PiXBvnKi  ^"  the  white,  powdery  sabs tance  is  efl'eotaally  removed. 

a^°po™ir™of*^      "^^^  knife  must  then  be  nsed  fearlessly.    Every  par- 

luTwuiOTm    ""'tJe'e  of  the  colorless  investment  of  the  frog  mnst  be 

excised.   This  is  absolutely  necessary  toward  the  cnre. 

It  must  be  accomplished,  although  the  flesh  be  exposed,  or  a  luge, 

bulging  irog  be  reduced  to  the  dimuisiona  indicated 

in  the  annexed  engraving. 

Then  the  sboe  is  to  bo  nailed  on,  and  the  horse  to 
be  returned  to  a  clean  stall 

The  cause  being  removed,  tbe  effect  will  soon  cease. 

No  ointments  are  required.     A  little  of  the  chloride 

of  zinc  lotion,  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  may 

be  left  in  the  stable,  and  the  keeper  should  receive 

directions  to  bathe  the  frog  with  this  once  a  day,  or  oftener  if  required. 

A  piece  of  stick,  having  a  little  tow  wrapped  round  one  end,  should  alao 

be  given  to  the  man,  so  that  he  may  force  the  fluid  between  the  cleft  of 

the  frog.     No  greasy  dressing  need  be  employed.    The  ordinary  shoe 

is  to  be  used.     The  diseased  part  is  to  be  left  perfectly  uncovered,  bo 

that  it  may  be  the  more  exposed  to  the  sweetening  effects  of  pure  air, 

while  the  earliest  indication  of  any  further  necessity  for  the  knife  may 

be  readily  perceived.     When  the  stench  has  disappeared,  a  tittle  of  the 

liquor  of  lead,  of  its  original  strength,  will  perfect  the  cure ;  and  all  Ui^ 

is  requisite  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  disorder  is  a  reasonable  attention 

to  the  cleanliness  of  the  stable. 

At  this  place,  however,  the  reader  may  well  reflect  that,  if  the  filth  (rf 
tJie  stable  is  capable  of  rotting  the  resistant  and  insensitive  hom  of  the 
horse's  foot,  how  much  more  is  it  likely  to  affect  some  of  those  delicate 
stmctnres  of  which  the  bulky  frame  of  the  animal  is  composed  I  The 
air  in  which  a  man  might  object  to  live  is  altogether  unfit  for  a  horse  to 
inhale.     It  is  true,  animals  have  breathed  such  an  atmosphere,  aad  con- 
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tliiQed  to  exist  So,  also,  is  it  trae  that  men  hare  been  scavengers,  and 
have  followed  that  calling  on  acconnt  of  what  they  esteemed  its  extraor^ 
dinary  healthfalness.  Neither  case  establishes  anght.  The  animal  is 
by  nature  formed  for  large  draughts  of  pure  air.  All  other  sustenance 
is  as  nothing,  if  the  primary  necessity  of  life  be  withheld.  Tainted 
atmosphere  is  the  source  of  more  than  half  the  evils  horse-flesh  is  ex* 
posed  to.  Glanders,  farcy,  inflammation  of  the  air-passages,  indigestion, 
bowel  complaints,— in  fact,  all  diseases  save  those  of  a  local  character 
may  spring  from  such  a  parent.  Let  every  horse-keeper,  therefore,  if 
from  no  higher  motive,  at  all  events  to  conserve  his  property  and  to 
promote  his  pecuniary  interest,  be  especially  careful  about  the  purity  of 
his  stables. 

When  thrush  occurs  in  the  fore  feet,  it  is  generally  significant  of 
navicular  disease,  and  is  most  frequent  in  horses  which  step  short  or  go 
groggily.  The  hoof  feels  hot  and  hard ;  a  slight  moisture  bedews  the 
central  parting  of  the  very  much  diminished  frog.  No  odor  may  be  smelt 
when  the  foot  is  taken  up ;  but  by  inserting  a  piece  of  tow  into  the  cleft 
of  the  frog,  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  symptom  will  be  made 
unpleasantly  apparent. 

In  this  case,  it  is  best  to  remove  the  ragged  thrush  and  unsound  horn, 
doing  so,  if  reqi^ired,  even  to  the  exposure  of  the  sensitive  frog.  After- 
ward, simply  wash  the  part  with  a  little  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  and 
water,  previously  recommended.  Repeat  the  cleansing  every  morning ; 
the  intention  being,  not  to  remove  the  thrush,  as  the  horse  mostly  goes 
lame  the  instant  that  is  stopped,  but  merely  to  correct  the  pungency  of 
the  morbid  discharge,  and  thus  prevent  it  in  some  measure  from  decay- 
ing the  horn. 

Glay,  cow-dung,  and  other  favorite  filths,  employed  for  stopping  the 
horse's  feet,  if  long  continued,  will  produce  thrush. 

The  worst  specimen  of  the  affection  the  author  has  encountered,  was 
in  a  horse  which  had  been  turned  into  a  moist  straw-yard  and  neglected. 
The  thrush  generally  witnessed  in  the  hind  feet  may  be  present  in  all 
four;  but  the  writer  knows  of  no  instance  in  which  the  thrush  peculiar 
to  the  fore  feet  was  also  observed  in  the  posterior  limbs. 

Thrush  does  not  generally  provoke  lameness.  In  its  more  aggravated 
forms,  however,  it  interferes  with  the  pace;  and  the  horse  having  only 
incipient  thrush  is  liable  to  drop  suddenly,  if  the  foot  be  accidentally 
placed  upon  a  rolling  stone.  Now,  knowing  our  roads  are  made  of 
stones,  and  that  the  bottom  of  the  horse's  foot  is,  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner of  shoeing,  entirely  unprotected,  it  is  curious  to  state  that  this  dis- 
ease is  commonly  not  esteemed  unsoundness.  Any  thrush,  when  present, 
may  lead  to  acute  lameness;  then  the  lameness  would  be  unsoundness; 
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if  thrasli  simplj  interferes  with  the  action,  althoitgh  it  endaager  die 
safet;  of  the  rider,  it  is,  by  the  code  of  veterinary  legielation,  eBteemed 
no  reasonable  objection  to  the  aonnduess  of  a  horse.  In  the  author^ 
opinion,  any  animal  should  be  esteemed  nnsonnd  which  hsiS  soffered 
from  loss  of  or  from  change  of  an;  stmctare  that  oaght  to  be  present, 
or  has  any  affection  which  reasonably  conld  snbject  it  to  remedial 
treatment 

OSSIFIED  CARTILAGES. 

This  signifies  a  convergion  into  osseous  stmctnre  of  the  cartilages 
naturally  developed   upou  the  wings  of  the  coffin-bone,  or  the  bone 
of  the  foot.     Here  is  a  drawing  of  the  largest  specimen  of  this  trans- 
formation  which  the  writer  ever  witnessed. 
This  was  borrowed  from  the  museum  of 
T.  W.  Qowiog,  Esq.;   and,  from  the  m^- 
nitude  of  the  disease,  the   writer  should 
im^ine  the  posterior  of  the  pastern  must 
hare  been  in  the  liring  animal  somewhat 
deformed. 
(uairiiD  ciBULAOM.  j^  heavy  horses,  working  upon  London 

'hL'l?^Sfc^"'?d.;i,^'«'n^S  «t°"es,  so  ceri^n  are  the  cartilages  to  be- 
tene^  being  now  ooniinutra.  with  ihi  come  ossificd  that  Several  laige  finns  pay 
no  attention  to  this  defect.  They  preftf 
an  animal  with  a  confirmed  disease  to  a  sound  horse,  which  will  be  cer- 
tain to  be  ill  daring  the  change,  and  the  extent  of  whose  subseqaent 
alteration  no  one  can  predicate.  So  far  these  purchasers  act  wisely; 
but,  in  horses  designed  for  fast  work,  oiiifled  oartilapefl  are  a  serious 
defect.  They  frequently  occasion  lameness,  and  always  interfere  with 
the  pleasantuesB  of  the  rider's  seat.  When  accompanied  by  ring-bone, 
ossified  cartilages  give  rise  to  the  most  acute  and  irremediable  lamenesk. 
Ossified  cartilages  are  iocnrable.  No  drugs  can  force  Nature  to  re- 
store the  original  structure  which  has  been  destroyed.  Once  let  a  car- 
tilage become  ossified,  and  it  remains  in  that  condition  for  the  creature's 
life.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  when  this  change  has  t^en 
place.  The  hand  grasps  the  foot  just  above  the  coronet;  the  fingers  an 
on  one  side,  and  the  thumb  upon  the  other.  The  cartilages  lie  at  Hoa 
place,  immediately  under  the  skin.  Cartilage  is  soft,  pliable,  and  semi- 
elastic.  It  yields  very  readily  to  pressure.  However,  when  the  thumb 
and  fingers  forcibly  press  the  parf;,  if,  instead  of  feeling  the  sabatanee 
under  them  yield,  the  hand  is  sensible  only  of  something  as  hard  as  stone, 
or  any  way  approaching  to  such  a  character,  that  is  proof  positiTe  tiw 
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eartilagea  are  ossified,  or  are  approachiog  change.  If  the  horse  has 
receDtly  gone  lame,  and  the  Beat  of  cartilages  feels  of  a  mixed  nature — 
partlj  Boft  and  partly  hard — apply  a 
blister  to  the  coronet,  so  as  to  convert 
tliat  which  is  a  sobacote  process  into  an 
acate  action,  and  with  the  cessation  of 
sctirity  hope  to  stop  the  deposit.  Re- 
peat the  blister  if  absolutely  necessary ; 
but  there  is  no  occasion  to  subject  more 
than  the  coronet,  and  a  couple  of  inches 
above  that  stracture,  to  the  operation  of 
tiie  vesicatory.   Indeed,  blisters  act  more 

effectaally  npon  confined  spaces.     This  ™«""  ™*  rem  oiemro  OALmia* 

is  all  that  can  he  accomplished,  save  by  good  feeding  and  liberal  usage: 
these  are  essential,  because  every  abnormal  change  denotes  a  deranged 
system;  and  this  is,  in  the  animal,  soonest  mended  by  generoas  diet 
Perfect  rest  and  two  pots  of  stout  per  day  may  even  be  allowed,  should 
the  pulse  be  at  all  feeble. 

ACUTE  LAMINITIS,  OR  FEVEB  IN  THE  FEET. 

This  term  implies  that  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  laminte;  the 
word  certainly  warrants  an  inference  that  the  other  secreting  surfaces 
within  the  hoof  are  Jiot  implicated;  such  a  meaning  is  generally  con- 
ceived to  be  intended.  The  name,  by  inducing  erroneous  opinion,  does 
much  injury;  the  old  appellation  of  fever  in  the  feet  is,  Uierefore,  much 
more  characteristic  and  altogether  more  correct. 

The  entire  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  foot  is  involved  in  this  terrible 
affliction;  any  man,  who  has  had  an  abscess  beneath  some  part  where 
the  cuticle  is  strong,  or  who  has  endured  a  whitlow,  may  very  distantly 
imagine  the  pain  suffered  by  the  horse  during  fever  of  the  feet  Such 
an  individual,  if  his  creative  powers  be  very  brilliant,  may  vaguely  con- 
jecture the  torture  sustained  by  the  quadruped ;  but  no  power  possibly 
can  realize  to  the  full  the  anguish  sustained  by  the  animal.  Man  does 
not,  like  the  horse,  rest  upon  his  finger's  end,  and,  if  he  did,  the  pain  he 
would  then  suffer  could  not  be  likened  to  the  terrible  affliction  borne  by 
the  animal,  for  the  following  reasons :  What  is  the  weight  of  any  man 
to  that  of  a  quadruped  f  What  Is  the  thickness  of  his  skin  or  the  sub- 
stance of  his  nail  to  the  hardness  and  stoutness  of  the  horse's  hooff 
The  human  skin  is  elastic,  and  the  end  of  tbe  finger  permits  some  swell- 
ing of  its  fleshy  portion ;  but  the  secreting  membrane  of  the  horse's  foot 
lies  between  two  materials  almost  equally  unyielding.     Bone  is  within, 
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and  horn  is  without ;  the  heat  soon  dries  the  last  and  depriyes  it  of  its 
elasticity ;  the  first  is  naturally  unyielding ;  thus  the  secreting  substanee, 
largely  supplied  with  blood,  because  of  inflammation,  and  acutely  en- 
dowed with  sensation  when  swollen  and  diseased,  is  compressed  between 
the  two  bodies  as  in  a  vice.  To  conceive  the  amount  of  anguish  and  to 
imagine  the  violence  of  the  disorder,  we  have  only  to  recognize  the 
pathological  law,  that  Nature  is  conservative  in  all  her  organizations ; 
she  protects  parts  in  proportion  to  their  importance  to  the  welfare  of  her 
creatures,  and  reluctantly  allows  injury  to  be  inflicted  on  any  vital  organ, 
though  she  may  even  permit  deprivation  of  those  members  which  are 
not  essential  to  the  animal  economy. 

A  man  may  lose  a  leg;  he  ca/h  live,  enjoy  life,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
effect  progression  with  a  wooden  substitute.  Touch  the  heart  of  a  man, 
however,  and  being  ends.  The  heart  is  guarded  by  the  ribs,  and  so 
securely  is  it  protected  that,  even  in  battle,  the^  organ  is  seldom  punc- 
tured ;  the  hoof  of  the  horse  is  almost  as  important  to  the  animal  as  is 
the  heart  to  the  human  being.  In  a  ft'ee  state  progression  is  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  body ;  when  domesticated,  the  horse  is  valued 
according  to  its  power  to  progress. 

Yet,  the  member  so  important  to  the  creature  is,  by  the  nature  of 
laminitis,  frequently  disorganized,  and  a  valuable  quadruped,  by  the 
affliction,  may  be  reduced  from  the  highest  price  to  a  knacker's  purchase 
money. 

There  is  some  dispute  about  the  kind  of  hoof  most  liable  to  this  dis- 
ease. English  authors  incline  toward  the  weak  or  slanting  hoof.  Con- 
tinental writers,  however,  suppose  the  strong  or  upright  hoof  is  most 
exposed  to  the  affliction.  Neither  party,  however,  assert  any  kind  of 
hoof  to  be  exempt;  therefore,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  all  circum- 
stances similar,  every  kind  of  foot  would  be  equally  subjected  to 
laminitis. 

There  is  but  one  cause  for  acute  laminitis— man's  brutality.  Horses 
driven  far  and  long  over  hard,  dry  roads,  frequently  exhibit  the  disease. 
Cab  and  post,  as  well  as  gentlemen's  horses,  after  a  fine  day  at  Epsom 
or  at  Ascot,  not  unfrequently  display  the  disorder.  Animals  which  have 
to  stand  and  strain  the  feet  for  any  period,  as  cavalry  horses  upon  a  long 
sea  voyage,  if,  upon  landing,  ihey  are  imprudently  used  without  sufficient 
rest,  will  assuredly  fail  with  this  incapacitating  malady.  Any  extraor- 
dinary labor  may  induce  laminitis.  Hunters,  after  a  hard  run,  and  racers, 
subsequently  to  heats,  are  liable  to  be  attacked ;  especially  should  the 
ground  be  in  the  state  we  have  before  intimated. 

Acute  laminitis  does  not  immediately  declare  itself;  the  pace  of  the 
animal,  when  its  work  is  drawing  to  a  closci  may  be  remarkable ;  bat 
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tfaii  is  attributed  to  the  effects  of  ezhaostion.  The  creatore  reochee  ths 
Btable ;  the  sarface  of  the  body  is  robbed  over ;  the  manger  and  the  rack 
are  filled ;  a  fresh  bed  is  qaickly  shaken  down,  for,  in  the  opinion  of 
grooms,  quiet  does  horses  extreme  good.  The  animal  is  left  for  the 
night,  under  the  impression  that  it  has  everything  one  of  the  race  could 
require. 

The  next  morning  the  horse  is  found  all  of  a  heap,  and  the  food  nn- 
toncbed;  the  flesh  is  quirering;  the  eyes  are  glaring;  the  nostrils  are 
distended,  and  the  breath  is  jerking.  The  flanks  are  tnched  np,  ths 
back  ia  reached,  the  head  is  erect,  and  the  month  is  firmly  closed;  Um 
hind  legs  are  advanced,  to  toke  tbt  bearing  from  the  inflamed  fore  mem* 
here;  the  front  feet  are  pnahed  forward,  so  as  to  receive  the  least  pos- 
sible amoont  of  weight,  and  that  upon  the  heels ;  bnt  the  feet  thus  placed 
are  constantly  on  the  move.  Now,  one  leg  is  slightly  bent;  then,  that 
is  down  and  the  other  is  raised;  the  horse  is,  according  to  a  vnlgar 
phrase,  "  dancing  on  hot  irons." 

The  first  indications— food  nntonched,  glaring  eyes,  etc. — represent 
only  excessive  agony;  the  position  of  the  body  is  symptomatio.  The 
hind  feet  are  thrnst  nnder  the 
body  in  order  to  take  the  weight 
from  the  front,  or  the  diseased 
organs ;  the  fore  feet  are  thrust 
forward  and  the  head  held  erect, 
that  the  inflamed  parts  may  be 
as  much  as  possible  beyond  the 
center  of  gravity.  In  this  atti- 
tnde  the  wretched  qaadruped 
will  stand,  its  sides  heaving  and 
its  flesh  creeping  with  the  pain 
within  the  hoofs,  and  with  the 
fire  that  boms  within  the  blood. 
The  teeth  are  occasionally  heard 
to  grind  against  each  other;  ex- 
pressive Bonnds  sometimes  issue  from  the  throat,  and  partial  perspiratioDa 
burst  forth  upon  the  body ;  it  is  a  horrible  picture  of  the  largest  agoaj  I ' 

The  fore  feet  are  mostly  the  seat  of  the  disorder;  all  four  may  be  in-. 
Tolved,  but  the  author  has  only  witnessed  the  two  front  affected.  Th« 
implication  of  the  others  ate  rather  recorded  wonders  than  general  facts. 
The  writer,  in  his  professional  experience,  has  met  no  one  to  whom  « 
case  of  laminitis  involving  all  foar  hoofs  has  been  submitted. 

Everything  concerning  laminitis  is  in  confusion.     It  is  not  yet  author- 
itatively ascertained  whether  horses  lie  down  or  stand  up — whether  the 
U 
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shoes  should  be  taken  off  or  left  on — and  what  kind  of  treatment  it  ii 
proper  to  adopt.  Any  dispnte  aboat  general  facts  prononnces  both 
parlies  wrong;  it  aesores  os  that  the  esperience  of  the  disputants  it 
somewhat  limited.  The  circamBtances  cannot  l>e  rery  marked  where  the 
recognition  is  not  nnirersal:  the  treatment  can  only  be  not  confinned, 
becanse  none  attended  with  conspicuous  benefit  has  been  proposed. 

Horses  do  often  lie  down  in  laminitis;  bnt  they  more  generally  stand 
When  down,  they  should  be  suffered  to  remain;  and  when  up,  the  first 
thing  done  should  be  the  employment  of  slings.  Place  the  cloth  nnder 
the  belly  with  the  least  possible  noise ;  the  man  the  horse  is  accustomed 
to,  with  orders  to  soothe  the  animal  when  alarm  is  excited,  shonld  be 
stationed  at  the  head.  The  men  who  are  arranging  the  slings  shonld 
pause  on  the  slightest  sign  of  fear,  and  only  resume  their  labor  wbei 


confidence  is  restored.  The  ropea,  however,  must  not  be  drawn  tight 
and  fixed.  The  ends  of  the  cords  shonld,  by  means  of  two  extra  pul- 
leys, be  carried  to  some  distance  from  the  animal.  To  the  end  of  each 
rope  ought  to  be  fastened  a  stout  ring,  and  on  this,  by  means  of  hoob, 
weights  should  be  suspended.  As  the  weights  are  added,  the  man  shonM 
caress  the  sufferer  till  sufficient  connterpoise  be  attached  to  take  the 
principal  bearing  from  the  feet  without  offering  much  obstacle  to  the 
breathing. 

With  regard  to  the  shoes,  we  should  first  soflen  the  hoof  by  alloiring 
the  feet  to  soak  in  warm  water  in  which  a  portion  of  any  alkali  hsa  bees 
dissalved.  The  slings  being  applied,  the  fore  feet  are  to  be  placed  in  • 
trough  of  hot,  soft  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  till  the  hoof  ii 
quite  pulpy.     Then  one  foot  is  to  be  gently  raised  and  the  trough  p»^ 
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tiallj  removed.  All  this  most  be  done  yery  qnietly-p-not  a  word  being 
spoken — and  all  operation  suspended  at  the  appearance  of  the  smallest 
alarm.     The  man  at  the  head  must  not  for  an  instant  quit  his  post. 

The  foot  being  released  from  the  water,  a  sharp-pointed  knife  is  to  be 
employed  and  the  horn  cut,  so  as  to  free  every  nail,  till  the  shoe  drops 
off;  but  the  iron  shonld  not  be  allowed  to  clatter  on  fhe  ground. 

This  method  is  infinitely  better  than  the  common  practice  of  taking 
off  the  horse's  shoe.     The  smith  removes  the 
shoe  by  a  wrench,  using  his  pliers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  extra  power.     No  doubt  the 
metal  had  much .  better  remain  on  than  be  thus 
rudely  displaced.     But,  in  removing  the  shoe 
from  a  softened  foot,  no  smith  is  necessary,  and 
no  smith  should  be  employed:   the  veterinary     '"^^^IJ.eH  Ti?™™ 
surgeon  should  himself  cut  out  the  nails;  and        ^^UsSVioi^m  ^J?i 
no  matter  if  an  hour  or  two  be  occupied  over        "21!  *""*  **"^  ''***■ 
each  foot.    In  laminitis  there  must  be  no  hurry. 

Before  the  shoes  are  removed,  half  a  drachm  of  belladonna  and  fif- 
teen grains  of  digitalis  should  be  placed  in  the  horse's  mouth.  Bioth 
drugs  should  be  gently  introduced,  not  as  a  draught  or  a  ball,  but  in 
substance,  or  in  the  smallest  possible  bulk.  These  medicines  should  be 
repeated  every  half  hour,  till  the  breathing  is  easier  and  the  pulse  some- 
what altered  in  character.  Then  some  additional  weight  may  be  added 
to  the  slings;  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  similar  opportunities,  the 
animal  may  be  eventually  lifted  almost  off  the  ground  without  display- 
ing any  inclination  to  resist. 

When  the  horse  is  in  this  position,  open  the  jugular  vein  with  a  lan- 
cet, making  the  least  possible  flurry.     Abstract  one  quart  of  blood. 


tn  fTtnrai  to  bb  nmorKD  to  hijiot  BLooiywAMr  warb  nrro  cbi  tbhs  ]>uBva  Aoms  uiiansn. 

tHX  MABX  ON  THB  BOD  DXN0TB8  BOW  FAB  THB  HABDLB  IB  TO  BB  PU8HBD  DOWB.  (S«e  IMeritU,  p.  170.) 

which  may  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  ease.  Have  ready  a  quart 
syringe  filled  with  water;  inject  one  pint  into  the  orifice  whence  two 
pints  of  blood  have  been  abstracted.  The  effect  will  be  produced  in  a 
few  minutes.  Copious  purgation  and  perspiration  will  ensue,  and  the 
fever  will  be  greatly  abated.  Clothe  the  horse  well  up.  Place  before 
him  a  pail  of  thin  gruel  with  a  bundle  of  green-meat,  and  enough  has 
been  done  for  one  day.  But  mind  and  leave  two  men  to  watch  in  the 
stable  throughout  the  first  three  nights. 
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On  the  foUowiBg  morning  give  a  dose  of  ether  and  laadanom— two 
ounces  of  both  in  a  pint  of  water.  Let  the  horse  take  his  own  time  in 
swallowing :  do  not  care  if  half  the  drink  should  be  lost  In  fact,  if 
the  attempt  to.  give  the  physic  should  call  forth  much  opposition,  abstain 
from  administering  it :  quiet  is  of  more  importance  than  medicine.  On 
that  account,  strict  orders  should  be  given  to  admit  no  visitorB,  and  the 
strictest  injunctioi^  concerning  silence  should  be  enforced. 

The  pulse  and  breathing  must  be  watched ;  and,  as  either  appear  to 
augment,  the  drugs  before  recommended  must  be  introduced.  Should 
the  artery  on  either  side  of  the  pastern  throb,  that  sign  indicates  the  foot 
to  be  congested.  This  condition  must  be  relieved.  With  a  lancet  open 
both  pastern  veins,  which  are  sure  to  be  in  a  swollen  state,  and  plunge 
the  foot  up  to  the  fetlock  in  warm  water.  A  little  blood  abstracted  by 
this  method  does  more  good  than  the  ample  venesections  so  generally 
advised,  but  which,  from  their  tendency  to  lower  the  system,  are  apt  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  worst  terminations  to  acute  laminitis.  Our 
object  should  be  to  conquer  the  disease  without  reducing  the  strength ; 
had  the  horse  ten  times  its  natural  vigor,  such  an  aflUction  as  acute  lam- 
initis would  more  than  exhaust  it  all.  The  failure  of  former  practition- 
era  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  their  inattention  to  this  fact. 

While  the  afifection  lasts,  these  measures  must  be  pertinaciously 
adopted ;  the  feet,  the  entire  time,  must  be  repeatedly  put  in  warm  water, 
not  only  to  soften  the  horn,  but  because  the  chief  pain  is  caused  by  the 
congested  or  swollen  condition  of  the  secretive  portion  of  the  foot ;  con- 
gestion, likewise,  induces  the  terminations  to  be  most  feared ;  heat  or 
warmth  is  perhaps  the  best  means  of  relieving  loaded  vessels.  Cover 
over  the  water  or  blind  the  horse's  eyes  while  in  the  slings,  because  acute 
disease  is  likely  to  disorder  the  vision,  and  a  sick,  imprisoned  animal  is 
too  apt  to  be  startled  by  the  reflection  of  its  own  image.  The  author 
has  had  reason  to  lament  the  neglect  of  such  necessary  precaution. 

The  termination  to  be  feared  is  disorganization — either  from  the  cast- 
ing of  the  hoof  or  the  descent  of  the  coffin-bone  from  its  natural  situa- 
tion. The  first  result  is  preceded  by  chronic  suppuration.  A  slight 
division  is  observed  between  hair  and  horn ;  and  from  the  opening  thus 
occasioned  a  small  quantity  of  unhealthy  pus  issues,  mingled  with  much 
bloody  serum.  Ultimately  the  entire  hoof  loosens  and  drops  off,  exposing 
the  fleshy  parts  beneath.  Now,  all  these  fleshy  parts  must  have  been 
diseased  before  they  could  have  separated  from  their  secretion,  and  such 
fleshy  parts  are  not  the  laminse  only,  but  all  those  represented  in  the 
engravings  on  page  313. 

The  sudden  exposure  of  parts  which,  during  health,  are  covered  and 
protected,  cannot  otherwise  than  cause  an  extraordinary  effect  apoa  the 
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body  of  the  rafferer.     PeraonH  who  hare  lost  a  nail  seldom  have  that 
BiibstaDce  renewed  in  all  its  original  integrity.     Deformity  or  an  impei^ 


feet  secretion  is  generally  retained  to  mark  the  deprivatian.     Nature 
appears  averse  to  the  restoration  of  any  of  her  original  stmctnres. 

Snch  a  catastrophe  is  denominated  slonghing  of  the  hoof.  After  that 
has  occurred  it  is  nseless  to  prolong  the  suffering  by 
permitting  the  horse  to  live.  Donbtless  in  time  a  sort 
of  new  hoof  wonld  be  produced,  but  it  wonld  only  he  a 
deformity.  It  would  want  the  toughness  and  strength 
of  the  original  formation. 

Such  was  the  hoof  which  used  to  succeed  alonghing 
under  the  old  planof  treatment;  the  aathor  is  happy 
to  state  he  has  not  witnessed  snch  a  misfortune  since    niane 
he  has  followed  the  practice  which  he  here,  recommends. 

The  Buppnration  just  spoken  of  was  not  of  the  copions 
kind,  but  was  a  tardy  secretion  mingled  with  bloody  •coiBiminiUfc 
serum ;  it  is  aatonisbing  such  a  fact  should  not  have  warned  Teterinary 
surgeons  against  following  depletive  measures.  The  effusion,  however, 
of  which  the  writer  has  next  to  speak  is  entirely  the  result  of  weakness. 
It  does  appear  most  strange  that  exhanating  treatment  should  have  been 
pursued  as  with  infatuation,  despite  of  so  evident  a  warning.  The  parts 
which  in  health  only  secrete  horn,  during  exhanstion  throw  out  semm/  or 
the  thinner  portion  of  the  blood.  This  separates  the  coffin-bone  from 
its  attachments,  while  the  imposed  weight  forces  the  loosened  bone  from 
its  natural  position.  Td  make  this  more  clear,  diagrams  of  a  natnral 
foot,  and  of  one  which  has  suffered  distortion  from  acute  laminitis,  are 
represented  on  page  374.  In  the  natural  foot,  the  pedal  bone  is  situated 
close  to  the  outer  crnst ;  in  the  lamiuitic  foot,  the  bone  is  forced  down- 
ward toward  the  sole,  which  it  ultimately  penetrates.  There  is  an  artery 
running*  around  the  lower  edge  of  the  coffin-bone ;  upon  this  artery  the 
animal,  if  suffered  to  live,  would,  after  displacement  of  the  coffin-bone, 
be  obliged  to  tread.  The  consequence  is  that  a  horse,  having  a  foot 
thus  distorted,  cannot  by  any  possibility  take  a  sound  step;  it  lives  in 
tortnre  and  moves  in  anguish. 
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Thin  formatioo  has  been  too  generally  spoken  of  as  pnmice  foot, 
whereas  that  peculiarity  is  altogether  distiact.     Pnmice  foot  does  not 
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ulnnl  bid!  nlUln  iLtiiUlaiis  of  lb*  th«  tannlnttioDI  to  KDts  lualllttLa- 

boDa  whicb  «Dlar  Into  U»  tomutlon  pokng  111*  InMrior  ot  Cba  hnof  wba 


entirelj  incapacitate  the  horse  for  labor ;  it  is  a  chronic  disease  leading 
to  a  very  opposite  species  of  distortion,  or  to  a  bulging  of  the  sole  soch 
as  is  bere  illnstrated. 


After  dropping  of  the  colBn-bone  has  takea  place,  it  is  commonly  Sftid 
that  the  hoof,  struck  upon  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  coffin-booe, 
emits  a  hallow  sonnd  ;  snch  is  not  the  fact 

The  space  supposed  to  be  empty  is  immediately  filled  by  mi  impnrt 
born — a  soft,  transparent  Babstance,  which,  if  the  animal  be  pennitled 
to  live,  dries,  or  diminishes  in  bnlk,  and  the  front  of  the  hoof  falls  in- 
The  author  once  beheld,  working  in  a  lime-pit  near  Reigate,  an  sgel 
animal  whicb,  some  time  previous,  had  suffered  dropping  of  the  coffin- 
bone  ;  the  animal  was  shod  with  leather,  and  had  a  shoe  lifted  from  the 
ground  by  means  of  large  calkins  both  before  and  behind.  The  boot, 
however,  was  terribly  misshapen  ;  it  hardly  admits  of  such  a  description 
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as  wonld  be  readilj  understood ;  therefore  the  hoof  is  represented  from 
a  sketch  made  upon  the  spot. 

The  other  terminations  to  acute  laminitis  are  metastasis  and  mortifi- 
cation. 

Metastasis  is  when  the  fever  leaves  the  feet  to  fix  npon  some  other, 
and  remote  part,  as  the  lungs,  bowels,  brain,  eyes,  etc.  Or,  fever  of  the 
feet  is  frequently  asserted  to  be  caused  by  the  inflammation  "dropping" 
from  those  parts  into  the  hoofs;  when  such  changes  ensue,  the  body 
being  already  weakened,  the  attack  is  seldom  of  a  very  acute  type ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  may  be  attended  by  disorganization,  by  distortion,  or 
even  by  death. 

It  is  a  bad  symptom  should  no  change  be  observed  in  the  course  of 
the  disorder  before  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  day;  some  sad  ending  may 
then  be  expected,  but  it  does  not  invariably  follow.  The  animal  should 
be  watched  night  and  day;  all  that  can  possibly  be  done  to  alleviate 
its  suffering  should  be  put  into  practice.  For  that  end,  the  writer  has 
found  nothing  equal  in  its  soothing  effects  to  perfect  quietude,  and  good 
gruel  made  with  a  portion  of  linseeds  and  of  beans  mixed  with  oatmeaL 
Bat  be  sure  that  laminitis  has  departed  from  the  feet  before  the  slings 
are  removed ;  then,  even  supposing  no  metastasis  to  have  occurred,  do 
not  suddenly  take  all  support  from  the  horse,  but  remove  a  weight  every 
day,  so  that  the  restored  parts  may  become  gradually  used  to  their  orig- 
inal functions.  On  the  first  sign  indicative  of  a  return  to  the  disorder, 
restore  the  full  counterpoise  and  recommence  treatment ;  for  acute  lami- 
nitis is  somewhat  treacherous.  Yery  cautiously  exercise  the  invalid 
npon  a  piece  of  meadow  land;  and,  as  the  health  appears  restored, 
gradually  return  to  the  usual  method  of  treatment. 

SUBACUTE  LAMINITIS. 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  former  disease ;  the  characteristic  differences 
between  the  two  are  thus  stated  by  the  esteemed  late  William  Percival : — 

'<  In  neither  form  is  laminitis  the  disease  of  the  unbroken  or  unused 
horse.  Now  and  then  acute  laminitis  will  appear  in  the  four  or  five  year 
old  horse  when  newly  taken  into  work ;  more  commonly  it  is  witnessed 
incapacitating  the  horse  when  at  work,  and  during  the  middle  period  of 
life.  Subacute  lamixutis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  apt  to  select  the 
aged  ccnd  worked  animal  Secondly,  acute  laminitis  is  the  immediate 
effect  of  labor,  hard  either  from  its  distressfol  character  or  its  endurance. 
Subacute  laminitis,  on  the  contrary,  will  make  its  appearance  in  the 
stable  where  the  horse  has  been  for  some  time  living  in  a  state  of  idle- 
ness or  absolute  rest.    Thirdly,  acute  laminitis  makes  its  attack  directly 
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or  Bbortly  after  the  ftpplic^on  of  tbe  exciting  cuue;  Hnbccate  laminilM 
Approaches  bo  gradaallj  that  it  ie  often  present  some  days  before  iti 
exiatence  is  discovered.  Fonrthlj,  MDte  luninitiB  is  marked  by  great 
Buffering  and  accompaaied  by  ragiog  fever ;  in  subacute  laminitis  fever 
is  not  to  be  detected,  and  the  mode  of  progresaion  alone  indicatea  aoffer- 
ing.  fifthly,  acnte  taminitis  may  tarminate  in  metastasis,  suppuration, 
and  mortifieatiou ;  in  subacute  laminitts  neither  of  these  issues  is  to  be 
dreaded,  for,  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  producing  resolution,  dropping  of 
the  coffin-bone  is  the  customary  ending  to  the  disorder." 

The  above,  quoted  from  memory,  preaents  a  graphic  contrast  and  an 
admirable  portrait  of  the  disorder.  It  is  so  eloquent  la  its  brevity  that 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  added ;  therefore  the  author  will  at  once  proceed 
to  state  hia  views  of  the  snbject 

Subacute  laminitis  is  always  first  noticed  in  the  manner  of  progress- 
ing. The  master  complains  that  the  horse  has  become  slower;  that  the 
whip  has  loat  influence  over  the  body ;  and  that  the  animal,  when  pro- 
greseing,  appears  to  jolt  more  than  nsnaL  This  last  observ^on  indi< 
cates  the  kind  of  horees  to  which  subacute  laminitis  is  principally  con- 
fined.  Acute  laminitis  is  almost  the  property  of  fast  saddle-horses ;  the 
subacute  variety  more  especially  belongs  to  hamesfr-horBeB.     The  author 


has  lately  seen  specimens  of  the  subacute  disease  tagging  those  vehicles, 
which  were  once  fashionable  and  which  were  called  "cabriolets."  Tbe 
animal  suffering  this  disorder  endeavors  to  bring  the  heels  only  to  tbe 
ground.  All  its  fumbling  gait,  its  suppoaed  slnggishneHB,  and  want  of 
appreciation  for  the  whip  are  to  be  attribnted  to  this  desire — to  take  the 
weight  as  much  as  possible  from  the  seat  of  agony. 

The  success  of  treatment,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  npon  the  disor- 
der being  early  detected.  Get  tbe  horse  immediately  Into  slings,  as  was 
directed  for  acute  laminitis,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
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remoTal  of  the  shoe;  Omit  all  bleeding.  If  the  bowels  are  costive, 
allow  a  portion  of  green-meat  until  the  evil  is  removed ;  but  do  not 
produce  purgation.  All  medicine  of  a  debilitating  character  must  be 
withheld.  Give,  night  and  morning,  a  quart  of  stout ;  allow  two  drinks, 
each  containing  one  ounce  of  ether,  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  during  the 
day.  This,  with  half-drachm  doses  of  belladonna  as  needed  to  allay  any 
symptoms  of  pain,  will  constitute  the  whole  of  the  treatment. 

As  regards  food,  it'  should  consist  of  sound  oats  previously  ground, 
and  a  moderate  allowance  of  crushed,  old  beans.  The  water  should  be 
whitened,  and  all  hay  strictly  withheld.  The  animal  should  not  be  left 
night  or  day,  and  gentleness  should  be  enjoined  upon  its  attendant.  The 
food,  however,  should  not  be  without  limit;  five  feeds  of  corn  are  enough 
for  one  day,  if  the  horse  will  eat  so  much. 

Should  dropping  of  the  coffin-bone  end  the  attack,  it  is  only  charity 
to  terminate  the  existence.  In  Mr.  W.  PercivaPs  admirable  work  the 
reader  will  find  described  at  length  a  method  proposed  for  restoring  the 
bone  to  its  original  position.  The  author  has  seen  that  plan  tried  more 
than  once,  but  never  beheld  any  good  result.  The  knacker  has,  in  every 
case,  b*een  called  in  to  finish  the  unsuccessful  experiment. 

The  horse,  however,  which  recovers  from  an  attack  of  laminitis,  either 
in  the  acute  or  subacute  form,  should  ever  after  be  shod  with  leather; 
and  were  this  admirable  practice  universal,  probably,  by  deadening  con- 
cussion, it  might  altogether  eradicate  the  disease.  The  expense  is  the 
objection  to  its  adoption  ;  but  against  the  cost,  the  horse  proprietor  has 
to  ask  himself,  What  are  a  few  shillings  extra,  at  each  shoeing,  to  secure 
immunity  from  that  horrible  disorder  to  which  the  servant  of  his  pleasure 
is  exposed  7 

NAVICULAR  DISEASE. 

This  is  the  scourge  of  willing  horse-flesh ;  it  is  the  disease  from  which 
favorite  steeds  mostly  suffer ;  it  is  not  less  fatal  in  its  termination  than 
vexatious  in  its  course  and  painful  during  its  existence. 

The  malignancy  of  the  disorder  is  expended'  upon  the  substances  which 
in  health  are  without  feeling,  but  which  occasion  the  most  acute  anguish 
when  affected  by  disease — ^namely,  bone,  tendon,  and  synovial  membrane. 
Strictly  confined  to  these  structures,  and  frequently  limited  to  a  space 
not  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  suffering  it  occasions  is  such  as  often 
provokes  the  sacrifice  of  the  life,  and  invariably  renders  the  animal  next 
to  useless. 

It  is  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  foot,  being,  as  its  name  implies, 
strictly  located  upon  the  navicular  bone.  The  navicular  bone  is  a  small 
bone  attached  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  os  pedis,  and  resting  upon 
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the  perforftUB  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  sur&ce  of  Hw 

coffin-bone.     A  sy novial  sac  ia  placed  between  the  navicnlu  btme  ud 

snperior  enrface  of  the  tendon,  on  which  the  ossoens  etmcture  reposeL 

Synovial  eacs  are  only  foand  in  places  where  motion  is  great  and  ahnoit 

incessant;  thus  the  existence  of  thia  formation  apprises  ns  that  the  bona 

and  tendon,  in  a  healthy  state,  are  designed  to  move  fireely  apon  eicb 

other.     The;  do  this  while  nnaffected  by  diK 

esse;  the  foot,  indeed,  cannot  be  flexed,  ei- 

tended,  retracted,  or  placed  npon  the  gromid 

withont  this  bnsy  little  joint  being  pnt  into 

motion.     It  is,  perhaps,  as  essential  a  put— 

thoagh  of  smalt  size — as  any  of  the  larger 

structures  which  enter  into  the  horse's  body. 

*  "^I^J'a^^^^S^"**        Havioular  diieaae,  however,  affects  onlylbt 

^iioptrforauiimdonranBi^    lowoT  safface  of  the  bone  J  the  upper  Enrfaw 

wiith""!""* "!»«"■  shares  another  synovial  sac,  which  labricaUl 

uvo  BiiuBiiou  of  the  MTtco-    the   articolation   of  the  coffin-bone  with  the 

e.  ThB  .jmoviBi  tw  which  hdii-    lower  bone  of  the  pastern.    This  apper  snifut 

DDthetsndun:ii»>nUi«siii»-    ig  never  affected;  the  naricnlar  boue  nay  di- 

ludiioHiatiaMKiMbiiHi.    minish  or  wither  throngh  disease,  still  the  aStn- 

tion  remains  confined  to  its  original  fitaation; 

disease  may  lead  to  fractore  of  the  bone  or  to  rapture  of  the  perforau 

tendon,  still  the  snperior  portion  of  the  navicular  bone  to  tiie  lut 

exhibits  a  healthful  condition. 

This  moat  annoying  and  terrible  disorder  springs  from  two  cansei. 
The  first  was  a  very  favorite  crotchet  of  the  late  Professor  Coleman,  who 
was  always  theorizing  to  the  injury  of  the  animal  it  was  his  office  to 
cnre.  The  disease  is  now  largely  distribnted  throngh  that  gentleman^ 
favorite  maxim  concerning  the  absolute  necessity  that  there  should  be 
pressure  npon  the  frog.  Every  smith  thus  instructed  tried  to  bring  the 
ftog  as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  and  the  consequence  was  the  spread 
of  navicular  disease.  It  is  true,  the  frog,  in  a  state  of  natare,  was  de- 
signed to  bear  pressnre ;  bat  sorely  it  is  folly  to  talk  about  the  natonl 
condition  of  the  horse  when  nothing  like  a  wild  horse  exists.  Here  wu 
Coleman's  error;  he  legislated  for  the  most  artificial  of  living  creatnrei, 
which  consumes  only  prepared  food,  and  which  moves  only  over  labori- 
ously manufactured  roads,  as  if  it  bad  been  in  an  nndomesticated  con- 
dition, gamboling  upou  the  untilled  earth. 

The  second  canse  is,  the  parsimony  of  most  horse  proprietors.  Would 
these  gentlemen  have  their  favorites  shod  with  leather,  the  smith  wonld 
be  obliged  to  slightly  raise  the  frog;  while  the  leather— ^f  good,  stont, 
sole  leather — and  the  stopping  would  protect  the  seat  of  navicular  di»- 
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ease  from  injury.  With  regard  to  the  first  cause,  it  was  recognized  hj 
the  late  W.  Percival,  one  of  Coleman's  most  enthusiastic  pupils;  and, 
as  concerns  the  last,  its  efficacj  as  a  preventiTe  needs  no  pleading  nor 
any  reference  to  establish  its  merits. 

The  horse,  when  attacked,  commonly  has  a  good  open  foot — ^in  faclr 
before  disease  commences,  the  foot  is  healthy.  An  animal  in  this  con- 
dition is  being  ridden  or  slowly  led  out  of  the  stable.  In  the  last  case 
it,  being  fresh,  may  rejoice  to  feel  and  sniff  the  cool  air  of  heaven.  It 
may  prance  about,  and  we  may  admire  its  attitudes ;  but  in  an  instant 
it  becomes  dead  lame.  So  a  horse  may  be  mounted  by  a  kind  master; 
the  creature  may  be  going  its  own  pace,  when,  of  a  sudden,  the  move- 
ment shall  change,  and  the  rider  will  be  made  conscious  that  his  steed  is 
lame. 

In  either  case  the  foot  is  examined.  It  is  cool,  quite  cool ;  no  stone 
appears  to  have  injured  it — ^nor  is  any  pebble  sticking  between  the  web 
of  the  shoe  and  the  sole.  Yet  the  lameness  is  acute  and  does  not  pass 
off.  Now,  to  explain  this,  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  illustration  which 
was  last  presented. 

The  portion  of  the  foot^  immediately  under  the  navicular  bone,  has 
been  placed  upon  a  stone ;  the  stone  has  been  forced  against  the  foot  by 
the  immense  weight  of  the  horse  imposed  upon  it  The  stone,  under 
this  impulse,  has  bruised  the  navicular  bone.  But  the  fleshy  frog  and  the 
perforans  tendon  would  have  to  be  passed  before  this  effect  could  reach 
the  bone.  Are  neither  of  these  also  Jiurt?  Doubtless  they  are.  But 
the  fleshy  frog  is  a  highly  organized,  secretive  organ,  and  probably,  by 
its  innate  energy,  soon  recovers  from  the  effect.  The  tendon  is,  on  the 
contrary,  too  soft  and  yielding  to  retain  any  harsh  impression.  The 
bone  is  firm  and  solid ;  and  thus  that  which  failed  to  act  upon  either  of 
the  intervening  parts,  leaves  a  lasting  injury  upon  the  osseous  structure, 
which,  moreover,  is  held  stationary  by  the  coronary  bone,  and  which  is 
disposed  to  display  injury,  being  covered  by  synovial  membrane. 

The  navicular  bone  belongs  to  a  peculiar  class  called  ''sesimoid,  or 
floating  bones."  These  are  more  highly  organized  than  the  generality 
of  osseous  structures — ^in  short,  quite  as  much,  or  rather  more,  than  the 
human  tooth.  Everybody  must  be  acquainted  with  the  anguish  occa- 
sioned by  unexpectedly  biting  upon  a  hard  substance.  The  tooth,  how- 
ever, is  coated  with  crystalline  enamel.  The  bone  is  covered  by  delicate 
synovial  membrane.  The  impression  is,  therefore,  more  likely  to  be 
lasting  with  the  last  than  the  first. 

After  tne  expiration  of  a  week,  however,  the  lameness  disappears,  and 
the  proprietor  fondly  hopes  all  is  over.  The  animal  may  work  soundly 
for  months — sometimes  it  never  fails  again.     Generally,  however,  after 
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Bome  period,  extending  ttom  six  to  nine  months,  the  lameness  reappeui. 
This  time  the  treatment  occupies  a  longer  space ;  and  the  snbBeqaent 
aonndness  is  of  Bborter  duration.  Thus  the  malady  progresses;  the 
period  occnpied  in  curative  measures  lengthens,  while  the  season  of  ose- 
(talness  diminishes;  till,  in  the  end,  the  horse  becomes  lame  for  life. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  pain  in  the  lame  foot  occasions  greater 
stress  to  be  thrown  npon  the  sound  member ;  the  resalt  generallj  is  that 
both  lege  nlUmatelf  become  affected  with  the  liliQ  disease :  snch  is  ordi- 
narily the  case.  The  horse  with  a  tender  foot  will  always  bring  it 
gently  to  the  earth ;  but  this  circumstance  obliges  the  animal  to  cast  &t 
other  foot  to  the  ground  with  heedless  impetuosity.  The  conBeqnence 
is,  the  sound  foot  is  sooner  or  later  forced  upon  some  stone  or  other 
inequality;  from  the  law  of  sympathy,  the  disease  subsequently  makci 
rapid  strides;  for  at  death  both  feet  are  nsnally  found  in  a  similu 
condition. 

The  effect  of  these  repeated  attacks  is  soon  shown.  The  angnish  hu 
been  likened  to  toothache;  only  it  must  assuredly  be  a.  toothache  twen^ 


times  magnified.  All  people  know  "there  never  yet  was  philosopher 
who  conld  withstand  the  toothache ;"  but  think  of  the  poor  horse  with 
twenty  toothaches  compressed  into  one  agony  I  The  man  can  seek  • 
thoQsand  changes  to  divert  his  suffering;  the  simple  horse  cannot  even 
drink  intoxicating  flaids,  and  has  hitheri.0  not  learned  to  smoke.  The 
suffering,  therefore,  continues.  And  as  man  strives  to  spare  a  decsjed 
tooth  by  masticating  on  the  other  side  of  the  mouth,  the  horse  endeavor) 
to  ease  an  aching  foot  by  leaning  all  its  weight  npon  a  sound  limb. 
Thus  it  learns  to  point  in  the  stable  or  to  advance  one  leg  beyond  th« 
center  of  grarity,  leaving  the  healthy  member  to  support  the  entire 
weight  of  the  body. 
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X  foot  thrown  ont  of  ase  decreoseB  in  size.    Xatnre  has  given  certaia 
parts  for  certain  pnrpoBes;  and  if  these  purposes  are  avoided,  those 
parts  diminish  in  bulk.     Wear  the  arm  in  a  sling 
for  an;  extended  period,  and  the  arm  will  sensibly 
grow  smaller,  or  became  withered.     So  the  horse's 
foot,  spared  in  progression  and   pointed  in  the 
stable,  obviously  changes  its  shape.     The  qnarters 
draw  inward ;  the  heels  narrow ;  the  frog  hardens 
and  decreases;    the  sole  thickens  and  bei^tens;  m  vruanr  rtnnii  utr 
the  crust  becomes  marked  by  rims  and  grows  con-     rem«iiiTi^t"coMfmmi 
siderabty  higher.      In   feet,  the  foot,  from  being     "'""oiiK  loauu. 
an  open,  healthy  foot,  becomes  a  strbng,  contracted,  or  diseased  member. 

The  effect  of  the  disease  is  speedily  shown  by  the  animal  progresB- 
iog  entirely  upon  the  toe,  whereby  the  front  of  the  shoe  becomes  much 
worn,  as  shown  in  tlie  following  engraving.  Indeed,  it  is  not  onnsaal  to 
see  shoes  takea  from  horses  having  navicular  dieease  vrith  their  f>ont 
e4^es  wont  positively  to  a  cutting  sliarpneBS.     When  the  animal  is  in 


this  stage,  the  mode  of  progression  is  usually  what  is  termed  groggy— 
that  is,  the  bind  feet,  which  are  never  affected,  step  ont  as  boldly  a* 
ever;  but  the  fore  feet  are  limited  in  their  action.  They  cannot  be 
advanced  far,  because  extension  oaases  the  perforans  tendon  to  preaa 
upon  the  navicular  bone ;  the  leg'cannot  be  bent,  because  flexion  moves 
the  perforans  tendon  upon  the  navicolar  bone.  The  animal,  thna  donbly 
disabled,  endeavors  to  make  up  by  quickened  movement  for  that  which 
it  lacks  in  perfect  action.  It  dare  not  bring  the  heel  to  the  gronnd  or 
take  long  steps.  It  therefore  progr^fisea  npon  the  toes,  and  indulges  in 
very  short  bnt  quick  movements  of  the  fore  feet;  and  a  horse  thus 
affected  may  be  challenged,  though  unseen,  by  the  "palter,  palter/  clat- 
ter, ciatterl"  which  it  m^ea. 


Z9i  NATICULAR  DIBBABB. 

N&Ticnlar  disease  appears  to  the  author  to  hare  been  entirely  miBt&ken 
as  reguds  its  treatment.  It  is  administered  to  as  though  it  consisted  in 
Tiolent  and  acnte  inQommation,  whereas  it  is  caused  by  a  different  pro- 
cess— namely,  nlceratlon.  InSammatJon  excites  the  whole  system,  and 
occnrs  in  strong  bodies ;  nlceration  is  a  diseased  condition  pecDliar  to 
the  aged  and  to  the- weakly.  Navicular  disease  is,  so  far  as  the  miter's 
knowledge  extends,  nuknown  in  the  nnbroken  animaL  It  mostly  affects 
the  adult  or  the  aged.  It  is  not  inQammatory  ;  for  the  foot,  in  the  first 
instaace,  exhibits  no  heat,  and,  in  the  after-stages,  nerer  becomes  man 
than  warm.  Often  the  warmth  is  so  very  slight  that  practitioners  hare 
to  adopt  a  kind  of  stratagem  to  determine  which  is  the  more  hot  of  tba 
fore  feet  A  pail  of  water  is  broagbt  forward,  end  sufficient  to  that- 
oughly  wet  both  hoofs  is  thrown  orer  the  feet  The  parts  are  then 
watched  ;  and  that  which  becomes  dry  the  sooner  is  reasonably  conrid- 
ered  the  warmer  hoof  of  the  two. 

Moreover,  the  cooseqnences  of  this  disease  are  absorption,  which  it 
takes  years  to  effect — not  deposition,  which  is  accomplished  in  a  fe* 
days.     The  bone  lessens  in  size,  sometimes  grows  thin,  till  ultimately  it 
may  fracture ;  the  tendon  loses  in  snbstance,  and  its  fibers  separate,  till 
at  length  they  may  rupture.     All  internal  structures  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  foot  grow  less  {tnd  less,  till  the  hoof  hecomM 
obrionsly  small  or  contracted ;  for  it  is  a  law  of  natnre  that,  in  the  living 
creature,  the  contents  should  gorem  the  covering :  thns  the  brain  con- 
trols the  skull,  the  lungs  regulate  the  chest,  etc.  etc.     The  bom  alone 
increases ;  but  it  is  a  cnrious  fact  that  Mature  always  endeavors  to  pro- 
tect the  part  she  allows  to  suffer  from  disease :  thns  in  rickets,  with 
children,  the  bones  of  the  legs  frequently  carve; 
but  Nature,  true  to  her  principles,  strives,  by 
extra  deposition,  to  strengthen  the  parts  which 
threaten  to  break  through  weakness. 

All  tokens  declare  the  navicular  disease  to 
be  a  chronic  affection,  attended  by  symptonu 
of  bodily  weakness.  The  accompanying  eiain- 
ple  of  the  disorder,  taken  f^m  the  body  of  % 
horse  which  was  killed  for  incnrable  lamenen, 
'  Lw^  ^'iDTuiri/TiN  will  illustrate  fnlty  this  fact 
■owiKo,  IB*  j^  j.jjjg  specimen,  tie  navicular  bone  oceoMW 

tbt  dlHued  mrfcc*  of  (h«  »-  '^  .   '  .  / 

Thnur  boiiii  eipw^  uid  ih<  its  natural  Bitoation  between  the  wmgs  of  tM 
ontheiowerputortiiaaiKdbl  OS  pedis.  That  portion  of  the  tendon  wbicfc 
once  shared  and  concealed  the  disease  is  tnnwd 
back  upon  the  sole  of  the  cofBo-bone.  What  does  the  Inspection  dis- 
close t    Three  small  holes  within  the  bone,  and  a  (bw  stains  of  Uoed, 
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which  denote  irritation  npon  the  tendon.  For,  as  the  disease  progresses, 
synovia  ceases  to  be  secreted,  the  navicular  joint  becomes  dry,  and  is 
subject  to  the  most  torturing  irritation  every  time  the  leg  is  moved. 

That  the  one  presented  njay  not  by  the  reader  be  supposed  an  extreme 
case,  produced  to  support  the  writer's  opinions,  another  specimen  of  the 
disease  is  given ;  but,  on  this  last  occasion,  both  sides  of  the  navicular 
bone  shall  be  exhibited.  The  upper  surface  appears  perfectly  healthy ; 
the  lower  surface  only  displays  a  large  clot  of  blood,  and  a  small  but 
comparatively  a  deep  hole. 


SHI  BUPXRIOB  SmUTACB  OV  THI  NATIC17LA&  BOVS.  THE  nm&IOB  irBVAOl  OF  THX  BAICX  BOXB. 

Supposing  the  reader  to  be  convinced  of  the  justness  of  the  writer's 
yiews,  the  treatment  which  these  recommend  shall  be  stated.  Ulceration 
in  any  form  proves  the  body  to  be  weak  or  exhausted.  Feed  liberally, 
chiefly  upon  crushed  oats  and  old  beans.  Attend  to  any  little  matter  in 
which  the  horse's  body  may  be  wrong ;  but  do  little  to  the  foot  beyond, 
every  other  night,  soaking  it  one  hour  in  hot  water,  for  the  first  fortnight. 
Afterward  apply  flannel  bandages  to  the  leg,  put  tips  upon  the  hoofs, 
and  wrap  the  feet  up  in  a  sponge  boot,  having  first  smeared  the  horn 
with  glycerin.  This,  with  a  very  long  rest,  is  all  it  is  in  our  power  to 
accomplish.  The  rest,  however,  should  be  proportioned  only  to  the  pro- 
prietor's pocket  or  to  his  powers  of  endurance.  In  the  first  instance, 
six  months'  rest  in  a  well-aired  stable,  and  three  subsequent  months  at 
slow  agricultural  employment,  will  not  be  thrown  away,  but  will  be  likely 
to  prevent  future  annoyances.  After  one  relapse,  the  treatment  is  all 
but  hopeless.  The  horse  may  be  again  restored  to  soundness ;  but  the 
disease,  which  has  with  time  gained  strength,  will  be  all  but  certain  to 
reappear. 

This,  probably,  may  be  the  fittest  place  for  stating  the  writer's  reason 
for  objecting  to  the  treatment  generally  adopted. 

Bleeding  from  the  toe  is  decidedly  objected  to,  because  there  never 
are  any  signs  of  inflab[imation  present,  but  rather  those  symptoms  which 
favor  the  belief  that  too  little  blood  circulates  within  the  foot.  Blister- 
ing the  coronet  is  more  likely  to  augment  the  crusts  than  to  reach  the 
disease ;  and  the  tendency  of  navicular  derangement  is  to  thicken  the 
horn.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  paring  out  the  foot  and  placing 
the  hoof  in  poultices ;  it  is  more  likely  to  act  upon,  and  lead  to  activity 
in,  the  secreting  membrane,  which  is  near  the  surface,  than  to  operate 
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beneficiallj  upon  a  remote  joint.  Objection  is  taken  to  the  feet  standing 
in  claj,  becanse  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation  is  disposed  to  drive 
blood  from  the  parts,  which  already  have  too  little. 
.  In  extreme  cases,  nenrotomj,  or  division  of  the  nerve,  is  the  only 
resort  For  a  detailed  account  of  that  operation  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  next  chapter.  It  permits  the  horse  to  be  of  some  service  to  the 
master,  and  allows  the  animal  an  escape  from  the  agonies  of  a  croel  dis- 
ease ;  it  is,  however,  not  final.  It  conceals  the  lameness ;  it  rarely  cures 
the  disorder.  The  internal  ravages  may  still  go  on ;  and,  though  the 
nerve  of  the  leg  has  been  properly  divided,  yet  at  an  uncertain  period 
nerves  generally  reunite,  and  the  part  which  was  deprived  of  sensation 
may  become  once  more  sensitive  to  pain.  Moreover,  no  eye  can  look 
upon  the  internal  ravage.  Sensation  destroyed  in  a  foot  tempts  the 
horse  to  throw  even  more  than  its  proportion  of  weight  on  a  part  weak- 
ened by  disease.  The  bone  has  fractured,  or  the  tendon  has  ruptured, 
under  too  sudden  a  test  of  their  integrity. 

For  the  above  reasons,  neurotomy  is  always  most  successful  when 
early  performed.  In  the  primary  state  of  the  disorder,  a  restoration 
of  the  foot  to  its  healthy  functions  has  seemed  to  banish  the  'affection. 
Pressure  being  given  to  the  neurotomized  organ,  health  has  occasion- 
ally  returned ;  and  when  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  reunion  of  the 
nerve,  that  event  has  been  signalized  by  no  reappearance  of  lameness. 

But  when  the  disorder  has  continued  so  long  as  to  weaken  the  struc- 
tures of  the  foot,  operation  is  always  attended  with  hazard.  The  nerre 
may  be  properly  divided;  the  operation  shall  be  admirably  performed; 
still  the  parts,  weakened  by  the  joint  actions  of  active  disease  and  of 
long  rest,  have  become  disorganized. .  Pressure  being  suddenly  restored, 
the  debilitated  structures  could  not  sustsKn  the  restoration  of  that  burden 
they  were  originally  formed  to  endure.  Rupture  or  fracture  was  the 
result ;  and  the  veterinary  surgeon,  despite  his  admirable  talent,  is  dis- 
graced by  being  obliged  to  order  the  immediate  destruction  of  thai 
animal  which  it  was  intended  he  should  have  benefited. 

For  the  above  reasons,  and  because  the  sound  member  is  always  dis- 
posed to  exhibit  the  disorder  which  incapacitates  one  foot,  never  deky 
adopting  the  only  chance  of  certain  relief.  If  from  pecuniary  motives, 
or  from  better  but  mistaken  feelings,  the  proprietor  hesitates  to  subject 
his  dumb  companion  to  the  surgeon's  knife,  never  afterward  should  he 
repent  of  such  a  resolve.  With  delay  the  opportunity  of  benefit  has 
passed ;  the  operation,^to  be  successful,  should  be  resorted  to  upon  the 
second  appearance  of  acute  and  decided  lameness. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

IMJITKIIS — ^THXtB  HATUEB  AND  THKIK  TRKATHKHT, 

POLL  ETIL. 

Poll  evil  consists  of  a  deep  abscess,  eDding  in  an  alcerous  sore  which 
has  namerona  simiaes.  The  situation  of  the  affection  is  the  most  for- 
ward portion  of  the  neck,  near  the  top  of  the  head,  vhich  part  is  pecn- 
liarl;  liable  to  injnry,  especially  in  agricnltnral  horses. 

The  gentlemen  who  superintend  the  laying  down  of  stable  floors  always 
make  the  pavements  of  the  stallB  to  slant  from  the  manger  to  the  gang- 


way.  They  either  know  no^ng  ahont  the  habits  of  the  horse,  or  they 
disdain  to  think  abont  so  trivial  a  matter  as  the  convenience  of  an  ani- 
mal. Their  stables  are  built  for  men ;  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  pl^es 
will  hold  whatsoever  man  chooses  to  put  into  snch  ont-buildings. 

The  horse  is  most  at  ease  when  the  position  takes  the  strain  off  the 
flexor  tendoUB.  That  end  is  accomplished  when  the  hind  legs  are  the 
higher  portion  of  the  body,  or  when  the  ground  sluits  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction  to  which  the  flooring  of  all  present  stables  incline. 
The  animal,  finding  the  slope  which  is  most  convenient  for  the  bullder'a 
purposes  adverse  to  its  comfort,  eudearorB  to  compound  the  matter  t^ 
S6  (S85) 
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hanging  back  apon  the  halter,  thus  getting  the  hind  feet  into  the  open 
drain  which  always  divides  the  stalls  from  the  gangway. 

The  rope  should  be  fitont  which  has  to  sustain  the  huge  weight  of  the 
horse ;  in  proportion  to  that  weight,  of  coarse,  must  be  the  pressare 
upon  the  seat  of  poll  evil.  Pressare,  as  a  natural  consequence,  stops 
circulation.  Upon  circulation  being  freely  performed,  health,  secretion, 
and  even  life  itself  is  dependent  The  flow  of  blood  to  any  part  of  the 
body  cannot  be  long  prevented  without  unpleasant  sensations  being  en- 
gendered. Numbness  and  itching  are  the  first  results.  The  horse  tries 
to  master  these  by  rubbing  its  head  violently  against  the  trevise  or  divi- 
sion of  the  stall.  Friction,  when  applied  to  an  irritable  place,  is  never 
'a  soothing  process ;  when  instituted  by  the  huge  strength  of  a  horse,  its 
probable  ill  effects  may  be  easily  surmised.  It  is,  therefore,  no  legiti- 
mate cause  for  wonder  if  some  of  the  fleshy  substances,  compressed 
between  the  external  wood  and  the  internal  bones  of  the  neck,  become 
bruised,  and  deep-seated  abscess  is  thus  provoked. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  sole  cause ;  there  are  others  equally  potent 
and  generally  springing  from  the  same  source — namely,  from  human  follj. 
How  much  of  animal  agony  might  be  spared  if  man,  in  the  pride  of 
superiority,  would  deign  to  waste  an  occasional  thought  upon  the  poor 
creatures  which  are  bom  and  live  in  this  country  only  by  his  permission 
and  to  labor  in  his  service  I  Stable  doors  are  commonly  made  as 
though  none  but  human  beings  had  to  pass  through  them.  The  tallest 
of  mankind,  probably,  might  enter  a  stable  without  stooping ;  but  does 
it  therefore  follow  that  a  horse  can  pass  under  the  beam  without  assum- 
ing a  crouching  position?  Many  horses  learn  to  fear  the  doorwsj. 
They  shy,  rear,  or  prance,  whenever  led  toward  it  Man,  however, 
refuses  to  be  instructed  by  the  action  of  his  mute  servant ;  those  symp- 
toms of  fear,  which  are  the  bitter  fruits  of  experience,  are  attributed  to 
the  patient  and  enduring  quadruped  as  exhibitions  of  the  rankest  vice. 

Low  doors,  such  as  usually  belong  to  stables,  are  among  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  poll  evil.  The  horse,  when  passing  through  them, 
is  either  surprised  by  something  it  beholds  outside  the  building,  or 
checked  by  the  voice  of  the  groom.  The  sudden  elevation  of  the  head 
is,  in  the  animal,  expressive  of  every  unexpected  emotion.  Up  goes  the 
crest  and  crash  comes  the  poll  against  the  beam  of  the  doorway.  A 
violent  bruise  is  thereby  provoked,  and  a  deep-seated  abscess  is  the  sad 
result 

The  horse  likewise  suffers  from  the  representatives  in  brutality  of  him 
for  whose  benefit  it  wears  out  its  existence.  Carters  display  their 
ignorance  by  getting  into  violent  passions  with  their  teams.  '^  Whooaj'' 
and  ''kum  hup"  are  shouted  out;  the  huge  whip  is  slashed  and  snafle 
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jagged,  till  mute  intelligence  is  fairly  pnzzled.  Were  mortals  in  the  like 
position,  sabject  to  the  same  terrible  chastisement,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  forbid  to  inquire  the  wishes  of  their  commander,  they  would  be 
in  no  better  condition.  The  panting,  sweating,  and  starting  of  the  pooi, 
confased  qnadmpeds  announce  their  terror.  The  driver,  too  enraged 
to  understand  himself,  and  too  impatient  to  delay  punishment  upon  the 
objects  of  his  wrath,  resorts  to  the  butt-end  of  his  heavy  whip.  Some 
wretched  animal  is  struck  upon  the  poll,  for  the  head  is  always  aimed  at 
when  stupidity  quarrels  with  its  own  ignorance,  and  a  dreadful  disorder 
is  established. 

All  the  causes  of  poll  evil  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  one — namely, 
to  external  injury.  The  first  result  of  such  a  cause  is  pain  whenever 
the  head  is  moved.  Motion  enforces  the  contraction  of  the  bruised 
muscles;  and  the  agony  growing  more  and  more  acute,  the  sufferer 
acquires  a  habit  of  protruding  the  nose  in  a  very  characteristic  manner 
long  before  the  slightest  symptom  of  the  malady  can  be  perceived. 
When  forced  to  bend  the  head  toward  the  manger,  it  generally  hangs 
back  to  the  length  of  the  halter ;  for  although  so  doing  occasions  pain, 
the  position  renders  the  necessary  angle  of  the  heatf  upon  the  neck  as 
little  acute  as  possible.  The  anguish  attendant  upon  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease  is  exemplified  by  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  emptying 
the  manger.  At  this  stage  nothing  is  apparent;  at  this  period  also 
great  cruelty  is  too  often  exercised  when  the  collar  is  forced  over  the 
head  regardless  of  the  struggles  of  the  acutely-diseased  animal. 

Should  the  seat  of  poll  evil  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  be  par- 
ticularly examined,  the  most  lengthened  inspection,  when  prompted  by 
expectation,  may  fail  to  detect  even  an  indication  of  probable  enlarge- 
ment Pressure,  or  enforced  motion  of  the  head,  excites  resistance.  A 
few  weeks  in  some  cases,  and  the  swelling  becomes  marked  or  prominent. 
In  others,  the  enlargement  is  never  well  developed:  instances  of  this 
last  kind  invariably  are  the  most  difficult  to  treat,  for  in  them  the  seat 
of  the  disorder  is  always  most  deeply  seated.  The  size  of  the  tumor  is 
therefore  always  to  be  hailed  as  a  promise  that  the  injury  is  tolerably 
near  the  surface,  and,  consequently,  more  under  the  influence  of  remedial 
measures. 

After  pressure  has  been  made,  the  agony  occasioned  causes  the  animal 
to  be  difficult  of  approach.  The  common  method  of  examination  is, 
lnowever,  very  wrong.  No  good  is  done  by  inflicting  torture.  Some- 
thing, on  the  contrary,  is  concealed.  Place  the  fingers  lightly  on  the 
part,  and  allow  them  to  remain  there  till  the  fear,  excited  by  a  touch 
upon  a  tender  place,  has  subsided.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  gradually 
introduce  pressure.    The  more  superficial  the  injury,  the  more  speedy 
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Till  be  the  reapoiiBe.  The  longer  the  time  and  greater  the  force  requi- 
site to  indnce  Bigus  of  nnensineBB,  the  deeper,  as  a  genent  role,  will  ba 
the  cent«r  of  the  disease. 

In  either  case  there  ia  little  good  accomplished  hy  those  applicatioiu 
which  are  recognized  aa  mild  measures.  Fomentations  and  poulticei 
commonly  waste  valuable  time,  and,  at  last,  prove  of  no  avail  There- 
fore, blister  over  the  place.  Obviously,  the  employment  of  more  actire 
treatment  is  at  present  forbidden.  Do  not,  however,  give  the  carter  so 
much  liqnid  blister,  to  be  mbbed  in  by  his  heavy  and  coarse  hand;  hat 
lightly  paint  orer  the  seat  of  the  supposed  hurt  with  Bpiritnous  or 
acetoas  tinctare  of  cautharideB.  Do  this  daily  till  copious  irritation  ii 
produced,  and,  before  that  dies  away,  repeat  the  dressing.  Keep  up 
t^e  soreness,  but  do  no  more.  Never  apply  the  tincture  upon  active 
vesication,  otherwise  a  foul  sore,  ending  in  a  tasting  blemish,  may  be  the 
result.  Make  the  poll  merely  painful  An  additional  nfotive  will  therebf 
be  instituted  to  keep  the  head  perfectly  quiet,  for  constant  motion  pro- 
vokes the  worst  consequenceB  of  poll  evil,  causing  the  confined  pus  to 
borrow,  or  to  form  sinuses. 

The  foregoing  fc-eatment  has  been  proposed  because  the  tinctore, 
when  applied  by  means  of  a  brush,  penetrates  the  hair  more  qnickly, 
acts  qnite  as  energetically,  and  is  less  likely  to  mn  down  npon  other 
parts  than  the  oil  of  cantharides,  which  the  heat  of  the  body  alwa^ 
renders  more  liquid.     It  is  advised  to  be  used,  because  it  establishes  u 
external  inflammation.     Inflammations  in  living  bodies,  like  fires  prey- 
ing upon  inanimate  substances,  have  • 
an  attraction  for  each  other.    M 
injuries  which  lead  to  suppuration 
likewise  have  a  tendency  to  move 
toward  the  Burface ;  and  these  two 
laws,  acting  together,  very  prohablj 
may  tend  to  the  speedier  develop- 
I  ment  of  poll  evil,  thereby  shorten- 

ing the  sufi'erings  of  the  animal 
Should  they  not  hare  that  elbe^ 
KiiL  ITU  Auma  thi  mw  mat.  *^*  vesicatory  is  beneficial.     About 

the  head  of  the  horse  are  nmneroni 
layers  of  thin  tendon,  which  are  termed  fascia.  Through  this  substance 
matter  absorbs  its  way  with  difficulty.  It  Is,  therefore,  almost  impris- 
oned, and  motion  always  disposes  the  pns  to  seek  new  outlets.  Thai 
pipes  or  sinuses  are  formed ;  these  -oonstitnte  one  of  the  worst  lynp- 
toms  attendant  npon  poll  evil. 

As  Boon  as  the  swelling  appears,  watch  it  atteutively<     Wait  till 
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Bome  particular  spot  points,  or  till  it  feels  softer,  if  it  be  not  more 
prominent  than  the  sairounding  substance.  Then  have  the  animal  cast 
Being  down,  take  a  keen  knife  and  open  the  spot  before  indicated.  That 
being  accomplished,  pause  while  ^the  secretion  flows  forth.  Afterward 
insert  into  the  cat  a  small,  flexible  probe.  When  its  progress  is  impeded, 
employ  the  knife  with  a  director.  Continue  doing  this  till  the  seat  or 
center  of  the  disease  has  been  gained. 

Bemember,  however,  you  are  not  hacking  at  the  family  loaf;  it  is 
living  and  sensitive  flesh  you  are  wounding.  Therefore,  be  very  careful 
your  knife  is  thoroughly  sharpened,  and  is  of  sufficient  size ;  mind,  also, 
that  all  the  cuts  run  smoothly  into  one  another,  so  as  to  leave  clean  sur- 
faces for  the  healing  process  to  unite.  Having  reached  the  heart  of  the 
disorder,  proceed  to  empty  out  all  the  concrete  matter.  That  done,  wash 
out  the  part  with  a  syringe  and  the  coldest  spring  water.  Afterward 
examine  the  cavity.  Excise  any  loose  pieces  of  tendon  or  of  ligament, 
and  cut  until  a  healthy  aspect  is  everywhere  presented.  Then  rub  the 
sides  of  the  deep-seated  wound  with  lunar  caustic.  Let  the  horse  rise, 
giving  orders  that  the  sore  is  to  be  thoroughly  moistened  thrice  daily 
with  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
and,  placing  a  rag  dipped  in  a  solution  of  tar  over  the  wound  to  keep 
off  the  flies,  return  the  horse  to  the  stable. 

If  the  disease  be  left  to  run  its  coarse,  the  swelling  generally  increases, 
while  numerous  openings  at  last  disfigure  the  enlargement*  From  such 
drain  a  glairy  discharge.  This  adheres  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and, 
joined  to  the  miserable  expression  of  the  countenance,  gives  to  the  horse 
a  peculiarly  unpleasant  appearance:  The  flesh  wastes  under  the  per- 
petual anguish,  and  the  half-conscious  aspect  of  the  creature  justifies  a 
suspicion  that  the  brain  is  affected. 

In  that  case,  proceed  as  before  directed  concerning  casting  the  horse 
and  the  knife  with  which  you  operate.  Have  the  blade  rather  too  large 
than  too  small  Most  veterinary  instruments  are  mere  adaptations  of 
those  employed  by  the  human  surgeon.  The  author  never  remembers 
tb  have  seen  anything  approaching  to  the  magnitude  of  a  proper  horses 
operating  knife  in  the  hands  of  his  fellows.  A  small  blade  compels 
numerous  small  cuts.  The  part  is  rather  snipped  asunder  than  divided 
by  one  clean  incision.  The  recovery  is  thereby  materially  delayed ;  and 
the  lengthened  operation  greatly  deterioi^ates  from  its  chances  of  success, 
not  to  dwell  upon  the  increased  suffering  occasioned  to  the  quadruped. 

The  horse  being  down,  do  not  attempt  any  display  of  your  proficiency. 
Look  well  and  long  at  the  part  intended  to  be  operated  upon.  Decide 
in  your  own  mind  the  course  in  which,  the  knife  is  to  move.  That  course 
should  be  influenced  by  the  direction  in  which  you  may  probably  sepa- 
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nte  the  greater  unmber  of  einneeB.  In  th«  engraving  Inserted  belovthen 

are  four  holes,  each  indicating  the  presence  of  a  sinna.     The  eappoHd 

direction  of  the  knife  is  laid  down  by  dotted  lines.     The  primary  and 

lower  incision  iDclades  three  of  the  pipes.   That  made,  another  connects 

the  other  sinng  with  the  longer  incision  ;  the  after-labor  necessitates  the 

cleaning  of  the  central  sac,  removiug  all  the  hanging  pieces,  also  probing 

the  sinnses,  and  tnaldng  sure 

all  are  fairly  opened.    If  any 

are  fonnd  unopened,  a  director 

should  be  inserted,  and  the 

channel  should    be  connected 

with  the  chief  wonnd  by  meaiu 

of  a  Binaller  knife. 

Two  cautions  are  necessaiy 

to  be  given  with  regard  to  tbt 

poLi.  iTiL  »  in  bewhd  nui,  ob  wsn  uui  ron       treatment  of  poll  cvil :  tieitT 

permit  the  knife  to  be  applied 

npon  the  root  of  the  mane.     ITndemeath  the  hair  which  decorates  the 

neck  of  the  horse  lies  an  important  ligament,  by  means  bf  which  iht 

head  is  chiefly  supported.     AH  the  evils  which  might  be  anticipated 

may  not  spring  from  the  division  of  that  development;  bat  it  is  well  to 

spare  it,  although  the  prostrate  animal  shonld  have  to  be  turned  oia, 

and  the  operation  have  to  be  continued  on  the  other  side.     Also,  when 

working  the  creature  subBcquent  to  its  recovery,  never  use  a  coUii'. 

Wounds,  althongh  perfectly  healed,  are  apt  to  remain  morbidly  sensitite ; 

Bferions  accidents,  over  which  the  reader  would  deeply  grieve,  may  occur 

from  the  harness  touching  the  part  which  once  was  diseased.     A  breast 

strap- is,  therefore,  to  be  much  preferred. 

There  are  several  popular  methods  of  treating  this  disease.  All, 
however,  are  cruel ;  one  is  barbarous ;  when  properly  coodncted,  none 
are  elDcient  nnder  the  direction  of  a  person  possessing  the  smallest  feel- 
ing. The  injection  of  potent  caustics  in  solution,  or  violent  compresuai 
upon  an  exqnisttely  tender  swelling  even  until  the  force  employed  amoonts 
to  that  power  which  can  bring  the  sides  of  a  distant  internal  cavity  t4}- 
gether,  drive  out  the  corruption,  and  hold  the  part  in  that  position  while 
healing  is  established,  have  been  largely  advocated.  Whoever  could 
increase  the  suffering  of  a  mute  and  patient  life  to  thal^  degree  which  Uk 
last  metiiod  necessitates  would  merit  a  much  severer  punishment  than 
the  writer  can  afford  space  to  detail.  Of  these  modes  of  cure  the  anther 
can  profess  no  experience.  He  has,  however,  seen  injections  used;  io 
no  instance  have  they  been  successful.  The  time  which  they  occupied 
was  enormous,  and  the  expense  with  which  they  were  attended  by  bo 
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meaDs  pmalL  The  man  who  hopes  to  eradicate  this  disease  should  neve? 
have  recourse  to  them. 

Another  process,  formerly  very  popular,  consisted  in  slicing  the  living 
flesh  in  a  very  coarse  and  vulgar  manner;  that,  however,  was  merely 
preparatory.  The  chief  dependence  was  placed  in  boiling  liquor,  which 
was  inhumanly  poured  into  the  wounds.  After  such  a  method  were  all 
sinuous  sores  treated  by  an  ignorant  and  uneducated  quack,  who  espe- 
cially delighted  in  eradicating  such  forms  of  disease.  The  writer  has 
heard  terrible  descriptions  given  of  the  agony  produced,  and  equally 
revolting  has  been  the  picture  of  the  filth  employed  by  this  unqualified 
horse  doctor.  While,  however,  the  course  which  has  been  mentioned  is 
reprobated,  our  heaviest  condemnation  should  alight  upon  those  persons 
who  could  so  violate  the  sacredness  of  their  trusts  as  to  surrender  any 
creature  to  the'torments  of  so  horrible  a  remedy. 

In  poll  evil,  the  only  certainty  reposes  on  the  knife.  When  properly 
employed,  the  operation  is  brief;  the  temporary  agony  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  years  of  subsequent  relief  thereby  secured.  To  be  properly 
employed,  however,  it  should  be  used  as  though  the  person  invested  with 
it  was,  for  the  time,  divested  of  all  feeling.  He  who  accepts  it  must 
think  only  upon  what  he  is  about  to  perform,  and  must  summon  resolu- 
tion to  do  it  quickly.  In  surgery,  hesitation  is  positive  cruelty;  the 
knife,  to  be  curative,  should  be  gracefully  moved  through  the  living  flesh. 
All  notching  and  hacking  are  tortures,  and  worse  than  folly ;  the  blade 
should  sweep  through  the  substance ;  and,  to  prevent  the  struggles  of 
the  quadruped  from  interfering  with  the  intentions  of  the  surgeon,  all 
that  will  be  necessary  is  for  some  person  to  sit  upon  the  cheek  of  the 
prostrated  animal 

FISTULOUS  WITHERS. 

This  disease,  in  its  chief  characteristics,  closely  resembles  poll  evil. 
It,  however,  differs  from  that  disorder  in  one  fortunate  particular ;  poll 
evil  must  come  to  maturity  before  its  cure  can  be  attempted  with  any 
hope  of  success.  Injury  to  the  withers  is  easiest  eradicated  when 
attacked  upon  its  earliest  appearance;  both,  however,  in  their  worst 
periods,  proceed  from  pus  being  confined,  from  it  decomposing  and  its 
establishing  numerous  sinuses.  When  disease  has  reached  this  stage, 
the  only  certain  cure  is  the  free  but  skillful  use  of  the  knife. 

Fistulous  withers,  in  the  first  instance,  is  an  injury  to  one  of  the 
superficial  bursee  which  nature  has  provided  to  facilitate  the  movement 
of  the  vertebral,  points  spinal  under  the  skin.  The  hurt  is  occasioned 
by  badly-made  saddles,  but  more  especially  by  the  ladies'  saddles. 
Some  fair  equestrians  delight  to  feel  their  bodies  lifted  into  the  air,  and 
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enjoy  the  trivial  ehock  of  the  descent ;  such  movements,  bowever,  necce- 
aitate  the  weight  ^onld  be  leaned  npoa  the  crnteh  and  atirnip.  This  kmd 
of  exercise  is  never  iudalged  in  by  good  female  riders,  as  no  saddle, 
however  well  conatracted,  can  resist  the  constant  strain  to  one  ade. 
Friction  is  produced ;  a  bursa  is  irritated,  and  the  animal  will,  uudet 
the  best  treatment,  be  rendered  useless  for  a  fortnight  B-olling  in  the 
'  stalls  is  also  reported  to  have  occasioned  this  affection ;  so  likewise  ii 
the  heavy  hammer  of  the  shoeing  smith,  intemperately  employed  to 
chastise  the  transient  movement  of  an  observant  horse. 

When  first  produced,  the  remedy  is  certain  and  easy.     A  swelling 
about  the  sise  of  an  egg  appears  near  the  withers,  npon  the  off  side  of 
the  body.     Go  up  to  the  horse  upon  that  side ;  have  with  you  a  keen- 
edged  and  sharply-pointed  knife  of  pocket  dimensions.     Stand  close  to 
the  animal ;  then  impale  the  tumor,  and,  having  the  back  of  the  blade 
toward  the  qnadmped,  cut  qnickly  upward  and  outward.     Mind,  and 
stand  very  close  to  the  center  of  the  body,  as  the  pain  of  this  trivial 
operation  is  apt  to  make  the  cre&tare 
lash  out  and  prance.    S.t  the  spot  in- 
dicated a  person   is   perfectly  safef 
neither  hoof  nor  leg  will  touch  that 
particular  place,  or  even  come  nesr 
it.     Best  one  hand  on  the  back,  and 
by  your  voice   reassure   the   stutled 
creature. 

The  swelling  being  divided,  ex- 
change the  knife  for  a  lunar  caostio 
case;    smear  over  the  interior  well 
with  the  cautery,  and  all  the  busineu 
ID  tuan  nauuDmrr  wbicb,  uuli        is  Over.     Never,  however,  attempt  to 
B^mroi!!rai''iitH»M!'°  "'  "*^  """        paBs  by  the  heels  of  a  steed  which  has 
been  pained.      The  animal  may  sus- 
pect your  motives,  and  the  hind  feet  of  the  horse  are  the  most  powerfid 
weapons  of  offense  and  of  defense.     Have  the  creature  backed  from  the 
stall  ere  yon  attempt  to  quit  it     Sobsequently  keep  the  wound  moiet 
with  the  lotion  composed  of  chloride  of  zinc — one  grain  to  the  onnce 
of  water;  also  have  the  part  covered  with  a  rag,  moistened  with  Eola- 
tion of  tar.     In  nine  or  ten  days  the  incision  will  have  healed,  and  a^er 
the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  the  animal  may  return  to  its  ordinary  employ- 
ment 

Should  this  remedy  be  neglected,  pus  is  soon  formed  within  the  en- 
largement, and  the  formation  is  accompanied  by  swelling,  heat,  and 
pain.     The  horse  is  useless,  and  conttnnes  thus  till  the  affection  is 
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flTadleated.  The  animal  cannot  wear  a  collar ;  it  cannot  endure  a  sad- 
die ;  at  length  aamerons  holes  are  formed  npon  the  enlargement.  Then 
are  the  mouths  of  so  many  sinoseB,  and  from  each  esudea  a  foul  dis- 
eharge.  The  poor  qoadrnped  eridentlj  snffers  greatly;  it  will  almost 
stand  still  and  starve  rather  than  brave  agony  by  violent  motion. 

The  only  remedy  is  by  operation;  make  an  incision  so  as  to  embrace 
the  greatest  nomber  of  holes.  Then  est  trom  the  other  openings  into 
the  main  channel ;  this  done, 
have  the  sides  of  the  wound 
held  back,  while  the  center 
of  cormption  is  cleaned  oat. 
Snch  is  a  very  filthy  and  un- 
pleasant office ;  if  the  bones 
are  affected,  all  the  diseased 
parts  most  be  removed. 
When  slight,  the  tainted  poi> 
tions  may  be  scraped  away; 

when  of  long  standing,  the  ^  ™„  ^  „„,^  ,„^  n  te.  wo».  ««... 
spines  of  the  veTt«bne  have 

been  snndered  with  the  saw  and  thns  taken  from  the  body.  At  anj 
risk,  none  bnt  healthy  bone  most  be  suffered  to  remain;  all  discolored 
or  white  portions  of  the  bony  structure  mnst  be  extirpated,  and  none 
but  that  which  is  of  a  healthy  pink  color  suffered  to  continue.  If  a 
particle  of  nnhealthy,  osseous  growth  is  left  behind,  the  wound  may 
close,  but  it  will  break  out  again,  and  the  disease  bsoome  as  bad  as 
ever. 

The  cleansing  being  accomplished,  apply  the  cloth  over  the  wound, 
and  keep  wet  with  the  lotion  formerly  directed  to  be  used. 

Sometjmes  the  stnosea  will  take  a  dangerous  direction,  and,  favored 
by  the  action  of  the  shoulder,  will  burrow  from  the  withers  to  the  chert 
or  elbow.  Then  the  knife  cannot  be  employed.  Should  a  pipe  incline 
to  this  course,  bnt  be  of  comparatively  short  extent,  insert  a  little 
bichloride  of  mercury  down  the  channel.  This  ia  best  done  by  powder- 
ing some  of  the  salt  Dip  the  elastic  probe,  which  has  recently  been 
down  the  sinus,  into  the  powder.  Reinsert  it,  and  continue  to  repeat 
this  action  till  all  the  bichloride  is  expended. 

If  the  sinus  should  have  rnn  its  entire  course,  but  not  have  found  an 
exit  below,  then  employ  a  long  guarded  seton  needle,  such  as  can  be 
purchased  at  all  veterinary  instrument  makers.  Insert  this  in  its 
guarded  state,  and,  having  pushed  it  as  &r  as  it  will  go,  give,  upon 
the  end  of  the  handle,  a  moderately  sharp  blow;  this  will  force  out  the 
cutting  edge  and  drive  the  point  through  the  flesh.     Pass  a  long  tape, 
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with  a  knot  at  the  farther  end  of  it,  through  the  opening  near  the  pointi 
and  withdraw  the  instrument,  leaving  the  tape  in  after  another  knot  hag 
been  tied  at  the  other  extremity. 

Thus  a  seton  is  established,  and  a  depending  orifice  is  institated. 
The  tape  will  act  as  a  drain  to  the  morbid  secretion,  while  the  irritatioft 
produced  by  it  will  also  remoYe  the  callous  lining  of  the  pipe.  A 
healthy  action  will  thereby  be  established ;  and  so  soon  as  the  inferior 
wound  discharges  a  full  stream  of  thick,  creamy  pus,  the  seton  may  be 
cut  out,  with  a  conyiction  that  its  office  is  fulfilled. 


▲  GUARDED  BROir  NKKDLK. 


THE  8ET0N  MKKDLK  PBOTBUDKD,  AlTD  UOUEKD  IHTHIir  THX  HAKDU  BT  XXAITB  OF  A  BGBKir. 

The  icrew  being  loosened,  the  button  Is  stmck,  and  the  sharp  needle  ihoots  ibnrard,  enttins  its  ynj 

through  any  interposing  obstacle. 

However,  never  turn  animals  afflicted  with  fistulous  withers  or  witli 
poll  evil  out  to  grass.  In  the  last  disease,  the  motion  of  the  head,  the 
outstretching  of  the  neck,  and  movement  of  the  jaws  occasion  agony; 
and  in  the  first  instance,  the  necessity  for  perpetual  action  entails  so 
much  misery  as  soon  renders  the  life  worthless.  The  horse  which  is 
not  worth  the  best  of  food  in  the  best  of  stables,  should  not  be  doomed 
to  a  life  of  starvation  and  of  torture.  It  is  the  shame  of  society  that 
rich  men  are  tempted  by  a  few  pounds  to  dispose  of  the  creature  which 
has  been  maimed  in  their  service.  Wounds  endured  when  obeying  the 
wishes  of  the  master  should  endear  the  slave  unto  his  lord.  In  the  case 
of  the  willing  steed,  the  law  is  reversed.  The  owner  blemishes;  and 
instead  of  nursing  the  wounded  life,  he  disposes  of  it.  The  injnred 
animal  is  sold  to  the  first  purchaser  for  so  much  as  the  damaged  article 
will  fetch. 

FISTULOUS  PAROTID  DUCT. 

This  is  a  most  serious  evil,  rather  than  a  quickly-killing  disease.  The 
animal  which  is  thus  afflicted  may  endure  for  years ;  but  each  meal  con- 
sumed and  each  day  survived  rates  as  a  period  of  misery.  When  it  is 
considered  how  much  the  happiness  of  the  lower  order  of  beings  de- 
pends on  merely  feeding  and  living,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  how 
much  the  horse  has  lost  when  all  enjoyment  has  departed  from  eating; 
when  mere  existence  is  embittered  by  being  a  prolongation  of  the  sof- 
fering.     The  digestion  becomes  deranged,  because  the  saliva^  or  a 
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Talnttble  secretion  imperative  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  fanction, 
Ib  absent ;  while  eveiy  movement  is  a  paia  occasioned  by  the  agony  of  k 
diseased  stomach  and  the  anguish  attendant  npon  a  fistulonfi  sore.  The 
wretched  creatnre,  in  this  coadition,  speedily  becomes  an  object  of  dis- 
gast  to  the  most  hamaue  master;  and,  according  to  the  conrenienl 
morality  of  modern  times,  is  therefore  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Pur- 
chased only  for  the  work  which  remains  in  the  carcass,  a  fearfbl  doom 
lies  before  the  sick  and  debilitated  qnadraped.  It  rapidly  sinks  lower 
and  lower,  at  each  stage  of  its  descent  the  food  growing  more  scanty 
as  the  labor  becomes  more  exhausting. 

The  parotid  dnot  is  the  tube  by  which  the  saliva  secreted  by  the 
gland  ia,  dnring  the  act  of  mastication,  conveyed  into  the  mouth  and 
mingled  with  the  food.  The  parotid  gland  lies  at  the  spot  where  the 
neck  joins  the  jaw;  within  the  interior  of  that  body  namerons  fine 
hollow  vessels  connect  and  nnite.  These  at  each  junction  become  larger 
and  fewer  in  number,  till  at  length  they  all  terminate  in  one  channel, 
which  is  the  duct  immediately  aboat  to  be  considered.  It  leaves  the 
gland  aud  travels  for  some  space  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw ;  after 
which  it  curls  noder  the  inferior  border  of  the  bone  and  runs  in  front  of 
the  large  masseter  mnscle  of  the  horse's  cheek. 

Its  injury  is  frequently  occasioned  by  hay-seeds  or  particles  of  food, 
during  the  process  of  comminution,  entering  the  open  mouth  of  the 
dnct;  these,  subsequently  becoming  swollen,  prevent  the  free  egress  of 
the  saliva.  The  secretion,  nevertheless,  goes  forward  and  accumulates 
within  the  tube,  whicl^  it  greatly  distends.  A  confined  secretion  pro- 
duces the  most  ecquisite  agony.  The 
motion  of  the  jaw  stimulates  the  gland  to 
pour  forth  its  fluid ;  thus  every  mouthful 
which  the  .animal  is  forced  to  eat  not  only 
is  the  canse  of  suffering,  but  likewise  occa- 
sions additional  pressure  to  a  channel 
already  enlarged  to  bursting,  and  which  , 
at  length  bursts. 

Another  provocative  is  calculus, 
stone,  which  is  sometimes  taken  from  the  I 
cheeks  of  horses,  they  being  of  enormons  ' 
comparative  magnitude ;  the  natural  tube 
wonld  not  admit  a  pea.  Concretions  have  been  removed  from  this  nar- 
row passage  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg.  Such  an  obstacle  not  only 
Impedes  the  flow  of  saliva,  but  produces  additional  angnish  by  the  dis- 
tention it  occasions,  and  by  the  hinderance  so  hard  a  substance  offers  to 
every  motion  of  the  animal  jaw  during  the  necessary  period  of  mastication. 
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Every  pnnctnre  made  into  tli«  aubstance  of  tbe  dnct,  aod  everj  rap- 
tore  of  the  canal,  speedily  becomes  fistnloas  sorea.  The  saliva  coDBtaatlf 
ponre  tbrough  the  opening  tbas  instituted ;  the  healing  procesa  is  therein 
prevented,  and  the  edges  of  the  voand  rapidly  become  callous.  It  ii^ 
however,  painfnl  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  the  stable  fork,  in  the  hand 
of  an  intemperate  groom,  is  the  instrument  by  which  these  nauctiires  an 
(00  freqaently  occasioned. 

Oentlemen  when  engaging  people  to  attend  npon  their  animals  should 
always  be  very  particular  concerning  temper.  An  irritable  persau.how. 
ever  smart  he  may  appear,  is  obviously  disqualified  for  such  an  occnpt- 
tion.  A  man  of  an  evit  temper  should  never  be  engaged.  Still,  tbe  grrat 
m^ority  of  present  grooms  are  rather  coDspicnoue  for  an  exuberance  at 
conceit,  than  remarkable  for  any  openness  of  coontenance.  Smartnea 
may  gratity  the  pride  of  the  master ;  bat  it  is  diCBcalt  to  comprehend  in 
what  manner  it  possibly  can  benefit  bis  horse. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which,  being  "the  condensed  wisdom  <rf 

ages,"  teaches  that  "the  master's  eye  fattens  the   steed."    Host  of 

modern  masters  dislike  nothing  so  much  as  trouble.'   The  stable  is  gives 

over  to  the  servant.     No  Eastern  despot  is  so  absolute  as  the  groom  in 

his  dominions ;  be  kicks  and  abuses  its  inhabitants  at  bis  pleasure.    If 

the  free  exercise  of  his  will  occasions  injury,  a  lie  is  easily  invented  sod 

readily  believed  by  the  lazy  superior.    All  that  comes  into  or  passes  out 

of  the  building  pays  toll  to  the  invested  ruler.     Five  per  cent  is  levied 

upon  the  bay  and  com  merchant ;  the  dung  is  sold  as.  a  legitimate  pe^ 

qnisite;  tbe  bills  of  tbe  harness  and  the 

coach  makers  are  tax^  one  shilling  in  tlie 

poond  by  the  most  ignorant  groom,  and 

often  much  higher  by  the  properly  initiatti 

Thns  the  idle  man  pays  dearly  for  his  ease. 

There  is  no  Inxnry  so  expensive  as  a  want 

of  wholesome  energy. 

The  process  of  mastication  causes  tht 

saliva  to  be  secreted.     At  each  motion  d 

the  jaw  it  is  sqnirted  forth  with  violence; 

every  drop  of  the  fluid  passes  throngh  the 

false  opening — no  portion  finds  its  waj  into 

the  month.     The  ninning  of  the  Etream 

*  "^^^iTJE/Jrori?™."™     down   the    cheek  wears    away  the  hair, 

while  the  absence  of  a  valuable  constitn- 

ent  toward  perfect  digestion  occasions  the  diet  not  to  nourish  tbe  body. 

The  animal  loses  flesh,  and  quickly  assumes  a  miserable  appearance, 

which  makes  the  proprietor  long  to  rid  his  sight  of  so  pitiable  an  object. 
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The  care  for  this  disease  was  aptly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Oowing,  the 
excellent  veterinary  surgeon  of  Camden  Town.  That  gentleman  made 
an  .adhesive  fluid,  by  either  satiirating  the  strongest  spirit  of  wine  with 
gum  mastic,  or  dissolving  India-rubber  in  sulphuric  ether.  Then,  when 
the  horse  was  not  eating,  he  pared  off  the  hardened  edges  of  the  wound 
till  blood  issued  thei^from.  He  subsequently  allowed  the  bleeding  to 
stop,  and  placed  over  the  orifice  a  piece  of  strained  India-rubber. 
Over  that  he  put  a  thin  layer  of  cotton ;  fastened  one  end  of  the  cotton 
to  the  hair  of  the  cheek  by  means  of  the  adhesive  preparation.  That 
being  dry,  he  tightened  the  cotton  and  glued  down  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity. Next  he  attached  another  layer  of  cotton,  and  subsequently 
another.  Afterward  he  fastened  more  cotton,  some  of  it  crossways; 
and,  having  added  as  many  layers  as  would  make  a  good  body,  saturates 
the  whole  with  the  adhesive  solution  before  alluded  to. 

The  hair  affords  a  good  ground  to  which  any  other  substance  can  be 
fastened ;  but  it  is  rendered  better  by  being  thoroughly  washed  with 
soft  soap  and  warm  water.  The  ablution  deprives  the  skin  of  the  horse 
of  its  naturally  unctuous  secretion,  and  permits  the  adhesive  application 
a  better  chance. 

The  horse  should  be  allowed  no  food  which  necessitates  mastication. 
The  head  should  be  fastened  to  the  pillar-reins  during  the  process  of 
cure.  Thin  gruel  only  should  be  presented  while  treatment  is  progress- 
ing, and  that  should  be  continued  until  the  covering  falls  off.  Should 
the  wound  not  be  healed,  allo,w  a  couple  of  days  to  elapse ;  but  give  no 
solid  food.  Permit  the  horse  to  rest  on  refuse  tan — ^not  straw,  which 
might  be  eaten — during  all  this  time.  Afterward  renew  the  attempt^ 
and  repeat  it  again  if  necessary — ^though  the  first  trial  generally  suc- 
ceeds. 

Before  concluding,  ft  may  be  well  to  arm  the  reader  against  those 
practices  generally  adopted  by  horse  doctors.  These  practices  consist 
in  the  use  of  the  red-hot  budding  iron,  which  is  among  them  a  very 
popular  application  to  a  fistulous  parotid  duct  The  theory  which  in- 
duces this  resort  is,  a  belief  that  the  heated  iron  induces  an  eschar,  and 
the  wound  closes  before  the  crust  falls  off.  Red-hot  iron  is,  however, 
far  more  disposed  to  destroy  substance  than  to  favor  growth;  and, 
probably,  its  curative  properties  could  have  gained  ftiith  among  no  other 
class.  Possibly  there  exists  no  other  body  which  would  credit  that,  to 
bum  a  hole  larger,  was  the  best  way  to  close  it  Another  artifice  is  to 
inject  caustic  lotions  up  the  duct,  and  thereby  occasion  the  gland  to 
slough  out.  Against  such  cruelty  the  author  is  pleased  to  think  little 
need  be  said.  The  operation,  when  successftd,  causes  so  much  irritatiom 
as  endangers  the  Hfe;  for  the  body  of  the  gland  is  permeated  by  so 
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mftDj  and  such  important  yeasela  as  render  the  termination  alwajB  Toy 
dnbious. 

I 

PHLEBITIS,  OB  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  VEIN. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  bleed  horses  for  everything  and  for 
nothing.  It  was  not  even  suspected  that  a  creature  which  exists  only  to 
labor  nnto  the  limit  of  possibility  is  far  more  likely  to  be  the  Tictim  of 
debility  than  of  repletion.  It  never  occurred  to  any  master  that  hlB 
wretched  animal  wanted  blood  putting  into  it  rather  than  abstracting 
the  smallest  quantity  of  blood,  from  it  However,  formerly  bleeding 
was  a  favorite  resort  with  the  apothecary,  and  the  old  veterinaiy 
surgeon  seems  to  have  followed  the  bad  example.  Aged  people  hare 
informed  the  writer  that  they  remember  the  time  when,  on  a  Sanday 
morning,  a  long  shed  was  filled  with  agricultural  horses  standing  in  a 
row.  These  victims  were  all  waiting  to  be  bled.  The  veterinary  sur- 
geon's assistant  used  to  take  the  fieam,  and  to  open  a  vein  in  the  lint 
animal's  neck.  Then  he  would  proceed  to  the  second ;  and  thus,  m 
turn,  he  would  open  the  jugulars  of  the  entire  number.  No  aeconnt 
was  taken  of  the  quantity  of  blood  lost ;  that  flowed  forth  till  the  last 
had  been  operated  upon,  when  all  the  creatures  stood  simultaneondy 
draining  forth  their  lives. 

The  veterinary  surgeon's  assistant  subsequently  returned,  and  pinned 
np  the  orifice  of  the  first  horse  ;  then  he  went  and  performed  that  office 
for  the  succeeding  animal.  Thus  he,  a  second  time,  progressed  down 
the  row,  pinning  up  as  he  proceeded ;  and  the  poor  horses  often  tottered 
before  he  came.  All  this  was  done  for  a  human  fancy :  man  thought 
the  loss  of  blood,  at  spring  and  autumn,  beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  life. 
The  writer  has  heard  of  old  ladies  who  were  very  skillful  in  bleeding 
cats.  Most  cats,  however,  resist  such  an  application  of  medical  talent; 
not  so  the  horse:  this  animal  submits  itself  patiently  to  the  master's  will 
The  creature  seems  to  recognize  that  it  has  no  right  to  exist  except  by 
the  permission  of  its  owner.  There  is  no  living  being  which  acknowl- 
edges so  abject  a  dependence. 

In  return  it  is  made  a  sport  of  the  idlest  whims.  Hence  horses,  after 
bleeding,  were  all  thought  to  be  much  benefited.  They  were  expected 
to  perform  greater  labor  and  to  continue  in  sounder  health.  In  vain  did 
the  disease  visit  the  stable  more  frequently ;  to  no  purpose  was  dimin* 
ished  capabflity  displayed.  The  ungrateful  bodies  of  the  '^  plaguy  beasts" 
were  blamed,  which  would  go  wrong  even  after  mortal  science  had  ex- 
pended  its  wealth  upon  them.  Man  never  doubted  his  own  wisdom;  he 
never  questioned  his  own  conduct ;  and  it  is  astonishing  the  quantity  <rf 
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prejudice  which  is  firom  year  to  year  perpetaated  for  the  want  of  a  smaU 
amount  of  bo  cheap  an  article  as  mental  inquiry. 

.  The  worst  of  the  evil  still  remains  to  be  told.  The  creatnres,  being 
bled,  were  esteemed  so  greatly  benefited  as  to  require  no  subsequent 
attention.  Phlebitii  was  consequently,  in  other  days,  a  rather  common 
affection.  If  neglected,  the  disease  may  terminate  in  death.  In  cases 
aggravated  by  mistaken  measures,  the  disorder  mounts  to  the  brain,  and 
occasions  awful  agonies.  Taken  early  and  properly  administered  to,  this 
disposition  is  easily  arrested.  It  was  formerly  wrongly  treated,  and  was 
traced  to  an  erroneous  origin.  Phlebitis  was,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  learned  judges  seated  on  the  bench,  attributed  to  the  surgeon's  want 
of  care.  So  serious  an  evil  was  imagined  to  be  caused  by  culpable  neg* 
lect  during  a  trivial  operation.  It  was  thought  to  have  been  provoked 
by  the  use  of  a  foul  instrument,  or  by  employing  anything  else  to  strike 
a  fleam  than  a  properly-made  blood-stick. 

Experiments,  however,  which  were  instituted  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  have  proved  that  no  want  of  care,  during  the  performance  of 
bleeding,  can  provoke  the  disorder.  Wretched  horses,  in  that  establish- 
ment>  have  been  punctured  with  dirty,  rusty,  blunt,  and  jagged  fleams ; 
all  manner  of  blood-sticks  have  been  employed  in  every  description  of 
way.  These  have  been  struck  violently  and  tapped  in  the  gentlest 
fSitshion.  Every  possible  sort  of  pinning  up  has  been  adopted ;  but  the 
utmost  endeavor  of  intentional  perversion  could  not  produce  inflamma- 
tion of  the  vein.  There  appears  to  be  only  one  ascertained  cause :  that 
is,  bleed ;  do  not  tie  up  the  head,  but  turn  it  into  a  field,  or  present  fod- 
der to  be  eaten  off  the  ground,  and  the  animal  will  have  phlebitis.  The 
pendulous  position  of  the  head  and  the  motion  of  the  jaws  alone  seem 
capable  of  starting  inflammation  in  the  jugular  vein.  Therefore,  should 
the  reader  ever  permit  a  horse  to  be  bled — which,  save  in  extreme  cases, 
is  perfectly  unnecessary — let  him  remember  to  place  the  animal  subse* 
quently  in  the  stable,  to  tie  the  halter  to  the  rack  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and,  during  the  same  space,  to  abstain  from  allowing  any  food.  These 
injunctions,  however,  do  not  refer  to  the  bleedings  sometimes  adopted  to 
counteract  acute  disease. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  should  always  be  well  considered 
before  any  horse  is  bled :  Certain  animals  have  a  constitutional  predis- 
position toward  this  peculiar  form  of  disease.  The  horse  whose  vein 
shall  inflame  no  man  can,  by  sign,  mark,  or  investigation,  pick  from  a 
herd.  It  is,  however,  an  ascertained  fact  that  particular  Animals,  of  no 
fixed  breed,  and  apparently  characterized  by  no  recognized  state  of  body, 
have  a  mighty  tendency  to  exhibit  this  particular  disorder.  The  horse 
may  appear  unexceptionable  as  regards  health ;  but,  nevertheless,  strike 
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it  with  a  fleam  or  puncture  it  with  a  lancet,  and  phlebitis  will  nndonbU 
edly  be  generated ;  i^one  of  the  usual  precautions  can  iUways  preyeot 
the  misfortune.  Such  predisposition  evidentlj  depends  on  a  determinate 
condition  of  system  which  science  has  hitherto  failed  to  recognize. 

This  fact,  or  eccentricity  in  the  constitutions  of  isolated  horses,  ought 
to  be  generally  known.  Men  have  recovered  heavy  damages  in  courts 
of  law,  and  blameless  veterinary  surgeons  have  been  mined,  by  circum- 
stances over  which  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  precaution  could  possi- 
bly exercise  no  control.  However,  a  more  extended  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  real  origin  of  this  disorder  may  do  some  good,  since  it  will  guard 
juries  from  delivering  wrongful  verdicts,  and  may  tend  to  check  that 
love  of  venous  depletion  which  is  still  too  prevalent  with  ignorant  horse 
owners. 

There  was  formerly  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  a  supposed 
eccentricity  in  the  facts  observed  during  this  disease.  If  a  horse  was. 
bled  in  the  neck,  and  subsequently  exhibited  phlebitis,  the  brain  became 
affected.  If  an  animal  was  depleted  from  the  fore  leg,  and  displayed 
the  disease,  the  heart  became  involved.  In  one  case,  the  disorder  pro- 
ceeded from  the  center  of  circulation;  and  in  the  other,  it  mounted 
directly  toward  the  organ.  A  great  many  hypotheses  were  published  to 
explain  or  to  account  for  this  imaginary  peculiarity.  Much  nonsense 
was  spoken,  and  more  was  written,  to  point  out  the  real  cause  of  an 
imaginary  difference.  Yet,  calmly  viewed,  the  seeming  diversity  appeuv 
to  agree  with  the  commonest  law  of  nature.  Phlebitis  always  closes  the 
vessel  at  the  seat  of  injury.  The  disease,  therefore,  in  each  case,  is  pre- 
vented from  descending,  and  consequently  ascends  above  the  orifice— 
the  only  peculiarity  being  the  relative  situations  of  the  structures  in- 
volved. 

This  affection  is  most  common  after  blood  has  been  taken  from  the 
neck.  That  seeming  preference  for  a  particular  part  may,  however,  be 
nothing  more  than  a  circumstance  dependent  upon  the  greater  number 
of  animals  which  have  their  Jugulars  opened.  Were  the  brachial  dr  the 
saphena  veins  punctured  as  frequently  as  the  vessel  which  carries  the 
blood  from  the  brain,  the  apparent  difference  might  appear  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  However,  from  whichever  vessel  the  depletion  is  effected, 
always  tie  the  quadruped's  head  up,  and  present  no  food.  A  stall  is  to 
be  preferred  to  a  loose  box,  as  the  confined  space  is  more  likely  to  pre- 
vent action.  Motion  is  the  source  of  all  danger.  This  fact  was  aptly 
illustrated  by^an  anecdote  which  used  to  be  related  by  the  late  Mr.  Lis- 
ton,  the  eminent  surgeon.  In  his  lecture,  that  gentleman  surprised  hil 
class  by  stating  that  the  last  person  whom  he  bled  perished  of  phlebitiflL 
Bleeding  is  the  most  simple  operation  in  human  surgery.  Most  surg^eoiii 
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leKre  this  office  to  the  ftpothecarj ;  consequently  it  vas  rather  a  conde- 
Keusion  in  one  who  deservedly  ranked  Bo  high  in  hia  profession  to  stoop 
to  anch  an  act  What,  therefore,  conld  possibly  canse  disease  to  follow 
tiie  operation,  when  performed  by  him  who  was  accustomed  to  enrgeiy 
npon  its  grandest  scale  f 

The  cause  was  soon  explained.  The  person  operated  upon  chanced 
to  be  a  lunatic.  This  insane  individual  embraced  tlie  notion  that  the 
beting  process  was  much  favored  by  caastant  motion ;  consequently  he 
kept  on  flexing  and  extending  his  arm  with  all  the  violence  which  is 
natural  to  the  demented.  In  vain  was  every  effort  made  to  persuade 
him  from  so  mad  an  action.  He  clung  with  extraordinary  pertinacity  to 
hia  unwholesome  theory.  On  the  following  day,  Iifr.  Listen  was  sur- 
prised to  find  his  patient  in  bed,  bnt  still  moving  the  arm  in  which  diseaae 
had  already  declared  itself  Measures  were  taken  to  keep  the  limb  quiet, 
bnt  it  was  found  impossible  to  accomplish  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner ; 
and  when  Mr.  Listen  again  called,  the  patient  was  no  more  I 

A  vein  being  about  to  inflame,  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  fact  ia 
giren  by  the  separation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  while  throagh  the 
opening  drains  a  small  quantity  of  a  thin  discharge.  Shoold  this  warn- 
ing excite  no  attention,  » round  and  hard  swelling  appears.  That  may 
be  like  a  hazel-nut  in  size,  or  it  may  resemble  half  a  chestnut  in  magni- 
tude ;  and  this  is  soon  followed  by  a  swollen  state  of  the  vein  superior 
to  the  orifice. 

Then  supervenes  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  the  disorder. 
Unhealthy  abscesses  are 
formed  along  the  conrse  of 
the  vein.  As  these  mature, 
they  burst,  and  send  forth 
an  unsightly  and  filthy  liquid 
resembling  thin,  contamina- 
ted pus.  On  examination,  «  b«ii  wm  mum,  «■  DTLUDfinov  or  m  nn,  m 
these  tumors  are  found  to  *"  «k>™>  ""«■ 

be  nnited.     They  penetrate  to  tbe  interior  of  the  Tessel,  and  are  joined 
t(^ther  by  numerous  si- 
nuses.    They  literally  con- 
stitute 80  many  boles  in  the 
neck. 

If  no  attention  be  now 
paid  to  the  aggravated 
symptoms,  worse  speedily 
«n«ie8.     In  the  direction 
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formerly  Indicated  tlie  vegsel  tvela  hud  nnder  tlie  skin.  Soppodng  thh 
Bign  to  be  neglected,  unhealthy  pas  i&saes  in  qnantitj  from  the  wonndi 
and  soils  the  neck.  This  secretion  is  soon  converted  into  a  dark.impon, 
and  fetid  discha^e  resembling  decayed  blood.  The  horse  grows  dnll 
and  stupid ;  the  inflammation  nltimately  affects  the  brain,  when  tiie  nif> 
fering  and  the  life  are  eztingnished  in  the  violent  agonies  of  phTenitis. 

The  cure  is  easy,  but  everything  depends  npon  the  energy  of  him  who 

nndertakes  it.     When  the  lips  of  the  woand  which  have  been  bronght 

together  by  means  of  the  twisted  sntnre — as  the  "  pin  with  tow  wrapped 

ronnd  it"  is  professionally  termed — display  a  tendeiiej 

to  separate,  and,  instead  of  being  dry,  appear  moii^ 

let  no  prejadice  incline  toward  the  ancient  practice  <tf 

fomenting  and  ponlticing  the  injury.    Withoat  the  loa 

of  a  moment  in  hesitation,  withdraw  the  pin ;  reman 

the  substance  which  was  twined  ronnd  it,  and  apply* 

moderate-sized  blister  immediately  over  and  around  Ik 

puncture.     Should  the  disease  have  ascended  np  tin 

neck,  still  rub  in  a  blister;  only  a  proportionate  amont 

A  riD  i«  Bnt  ituck      ^^  surface  mnst'  then  be  acted  npon.     If  the  case  be 

S^wound"' i'"?™^     **  ^^  ^  possible,  and  yet  the  animal  is  alive,  still  > 

orTJriTthi^.i?^     blister  is  indicated. 

Md  MconpTciB^iuil  With  the  progress  of  the  disease  a  larger  span 
ta  iiSS'Jito^'S'  Bliofid  always  be  subjected  to  irritation,  so  as  to  cotm 
every  part  the  most  active  imagination  conld  snppcss 
to  be  involved.  One  blister,  moreover,  will  not  suffice ;  another,  ud 
another,  and  another  must  be  employed,  till  every  sign  of  disorder  h« 
vanished.  They  mnst,  however,  be  applied  in  quicker  succession  as  the 
symptoms  are  more  urgent,  while  a  greater  interval  may  be  allomd 
between  each  when  the  affection  is  less  serious.  In  the  worst  stage  of 
phlebitis,  another  blister  must  be  pot  over  the  part  upon  which  the  ini- 
tatiou  of  the  first  has  not  entirely  ceased  to  act.  In  the  second  stage, 
the  surface  mnst  have  been  barely  healed  before  another  Tesicatoryii 
resorted  to.  During  the  primary  symptom,  a  single  applicstioa  bt- 
qnently  is  sufficient ;  or,  at  most,  two  blisters  generally  suffice. 

When  the  vessel  assumes  the  corded  state,  a  blister  can  effect  no  mon 
than  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disorder ;  no  agency,  however,  whld 
science  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  man  can  restore  the  uses  of  the  veil. 
The  vessel  is  lost,  and  lost  forever.  If  a  foul  and  black  discharge  issM 
from  the  openings,  insert  a  director  and  enlarge  the  wounds,  joining  ^ 
boles  by  slitting  np  the  sinuses  which  nnite  them ;  bnt  do  not  cut  the 
entire  extent  of  the  hardened  vessel,  as  in  that  case  you  may  be  delated 
in  blood.     The  employment  of  the  knife  and  the  free  use  of  blirtm 
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coDstitate  the  chief  means  toward  the  care  of  phlebitis.  The  sinnseg 
must  be  laid  open.  The  probe  should  then  be  most  patiently  employed, 
for  every  sinus  must  be  slit  np.  This  may  be  done  at  once,  when  the 
hardness  indicates  the  vessel  to  be  closed  above  the  part  which  the  in- 
cision interferes  with.  To  snch  an  extent  the  knife  may  always  be 
employed,  while  blisters  after  blisters  are  nsed,  regardless  of  the  severe 
wounds  over  which  they  are  applied. 

Much  relief  is  afforded  by  the  large  and  pendulous  incision,  through 
which  the  corruption  ireely  finds  an  exit.  Some  horses,  however,  from 
the  pain  occasioned  by  the  raw  and  inflamed  condition  of  the  neck,  will 
not  allow  the  blister  to  be  rubbed  in  after  the  ordinary  fashion,  especially 
when  the  irritation  caused  by  the  former  application  has  not  thoroughly 
Bobsided.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  do  not  employ  the  twitch  or  resort  to 
greater  restraints.  Exercise  your  reason.  Regard  the  painful  aspect 
of  the  wounds.  Ask  yourself  how  you  should  enjoy  the  hard  hand  of  a 
groom  violently  scrubbed  over  such  a  part,  were  the  soreness  upon  your 
own  body.  Act  upon  the  response.  Procure  a  long-haired  brush,  such 
as  pastry-cooks  use  to  egg  over  their  more  delicate  manufactures.  Oo 
then  into  the  next  stall.  Speak  kindly  to  a  sick  inferior  that  is  at  your 
mercy.  Have  the  creature  led  forth,  and,  with  the  brush  just  described^ 
smear  the  part  with  oil  of  cantharides  or  liquid  blister.  The  extract  of 
the  Spanish  fly  does  not  occasion  immediate  agony,  and  the  application 
of  oil  will  cool  or  soothe  the  anger  of  the  wounds. 

With  the  jugular  vein  inflamed,  the  horse,  during  the  period  of  treat- 
ment, should  consume  no  solid  food.  Hay  tea,  sloppy  mashes,  and  well- 
made  gruel  should  constitute  its  diet.  However,  the  gruel  must  not  be 
given  in  such  quantities  or  made  so  thick  as  the  same  substance  would 
be  allowed  to  a  healthy  horse.  Oruel  may  not  be  very  sustaining  to  the 
human  being,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  oat  divested  of  the  shell 
or  refuse  part.  To  the  equine  species  such  food,  whether  given  dry  or 
boiled  in  water,  is  highly  stimulating ;  and,  as  fever  invariably  accompa- 
nies inflammation,  oats  in  any  form  evidently  are  contraindicated.  Should 
the  animal,  however,  become  ravenous,  a  portion  of  potatoes,  being  first 
peeled,  may  be  boiled  to  a  mash.  Some  water  and  a  sufficiency  of  pol* 
lard  ought  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  presented  in  such  a  state  as  requires 
no  mastication,  but  in  a  condition  that  will  allow  the  mixture  to  be  drawn 
between  the  teeth.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  with  carrots  and  with 
turnips,  only  all  mashed  roots,  except  potatoes,  should  be  passed  through 
a  colander,  and  moistened  with  some  of  the  water  in  which  they  are 
boiled. 

Any  animal,  during  treatment,  should  be  placed  in  a  loose  box.  No 
creature  should  be  turned  into  the  field.    It  is  cheaper  to  pasture  than 
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to  stable  a  horse ;  bnt  the  constaat  motion  of  the  legs,  as  the  field  is 
trayersed,  is  ii^jarioas  to  the  panctored  Tein  of  the  limbs,  while  the  pen- 
dalons  state  of  the  head  and  the  perpetual  movement  of  the  jaws  are 
most  prejudicial  when  yenesection  has  been  performed  npon  the  neek.  The 
stable  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  cheapest  and  the  best  resideace 
The  head  of  the  animal  must  be  tied  to  the  rack  throughout  the  day; 
while,  at  night,  the  baiter  may  be  lengthened,  permitting  the  creature 
to  lie  down ;  but  the  floor  should  be  littered  with  tan,  as  straw  might 
be  eaten. 

Let  the  horse  remain  thus  for  six  weeks  subsequent  to  the  completion 
of  a  cure.  Then  give  gentle  exercise  to  the  extent  which  it  can  be 
borne — ^the  quantity  being  small,  and  the  pace  very  slow  at  first,  hot 
gradually  augmented.  This  exercise  should  be  maintained  for  three 
months.  The  animal  may  afterward  return  to  slow  work ;  but  if  the 
neck  is  the  place  affected,  it  must  not  wear  a  collar  or  be  harnessed  to 
the  shafts  for  the  next  six  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  hone 
may  return  to  its  customary  employment ;  but,  if  ridden  or  driren,  it  is 
always  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  late  affliction,  and  to  grant  more  than 
the  usual  time  for  the  performance  of  the  journey.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  year,  the  smaller  veins,  having  become  enlarged,  have  adapted 
themselves  to  the  loss  which  the  circulation  has  sustained,  and  the  hone 
may  resume  full  work. 

For  the  first  year,  gruel,  crushed  and  scalded  oats,  with  two  bundles 
of  cut  grass  per  day,  should  constitute  the  diet.  The  manger  should  be 
heightened,  and  the  halter  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  head  being 
much  lowered.  Do  all  in  your  power  to  render  useless  violent  mastica- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  horse  never  chews  when  the  operation  is  umiecessarj, 
Ihe  animal  will  obviously  second  your  endeavors. 

At  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  the  animal  which  has  lost  a  vein 
may  be  sold,  and,  in  law,  has  been  accounted  sound.  Such  a  blemish, 
however,  is  far  from  a  recommendation ;  in  this  case  law  and  common 
sense  may  be  at  variance.  The  reader,  therefore,  is  advised  never  to 
purchase  a  nag  in  such  a  condition  without  insisting  npon  a  special  wa^ 
ranty,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the  animal  is  to  be  taken  back  skonld 
the  loss  of  a  vessel  be  productive  of  any  evil  effects  within  the  space  of 
one  twelvemonth. 

BBOEEN  KNEES. 

These  accidents  affect  the  exterior  of  the  central  joint  of  the  fore  leg& 
They  may  be  very  trivial  or  very  serious:  they  may  simply  ruffle  the  hair 
or  scrati^  the  cutide  covering  the  integument;  the  same  cause  may, 
iMwevoTi  lemove  tbe  hair  and  lay  bare  the  cutis.    Moreover,  the  wood 
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is  often  segraTated  bf  the  aatan  of  ttte  road  on  which  the  asimal  ia 
trareliDg.  A  foil  upon  a  reiy  rongh  snrfece  might  eren  destroy  a  por- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  deprive  more  or  lass  of  the  cellolar  ^Bsne  of  ritality. 


Accompanying  snch  accidents  there  is  generally  some  amount  of  con- 
tasion.  When  it  falls,  the  horse  is  in  motion,  and  the  impetus  lends 
violence  to  the  descent  Probably  the  animal  is  being  ridden  when  it 
comes  to  the  ground.  The  vreight  of  the  blov  is  not  only  then  pro- 
portioned to  the  heavy  body  of  the  horse  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
progressing,  but  its  effect  is  augmented  by  the  load  npon  its  bock.  These 
considerations  render  broken  kneei  the  proper  dread  of  every  horse 
proprietor.  An  animtd  may  stumble  and  come  down  which,  prior  to  the 
mishap,  wonid  have  been  sold  cheap  for  several  handreds.  It  may  be 
n^sed  from  the  gronnd  with  almost  all  its  worth  demolished.  The  nature 
of  the  hnrt  is  not,  however,  always  shown  at  first  The  chief  danger, 
in  broken  knees,  lies  in  the  accbnipanying  contnsion.  The  horse  which 
rises  without  a  hair  ruffled,  but  which  fell  with  violence,  is  always,  with 
informed  persons,  a  cause  of  considerable  ansiety.  Contusion  is  to  be 
more  dreaded  in  its  consequenceB  than  is  the  largest  wound  when  devoid 
of  anything  approaching  to  a  bruise. 

The  reason  why  contusion  is  thus  gravely  regarded  is  because,  when 
that  occnrs  in  severity,  the  vitality  of  all  the  coverings  to  the  knee  is 
destroyed,  and,  in  .very  bad  cases,  even  the  bones  are  materially  injured. 
All  dead  parts  must  be  cast  ftom  a  living  body ;  and  no  man  can  pred- 
icate how  deep  may  be  the  injury,  or  how  important  may  be  the  stmctnreB 
which  shall  be  opened,  when  the  slough  takes  place. 

Proprietors  of  horses  thns  injured  are  commonly  very  earnest  in  their 
solicitations  for  a  professional  opinion  as  to  the  ext«nt  and  probable 
consequences  of  the  accident.  No  certain  judgment  can,  however,  be 
pronoQDced,  nor  should  one  be  given.  Any  surgical  calcnlation,  not- 
withstanding it  may  be  most  pmdently  qualified,  is  apt  to  be  miscon- 
strued by  the  anxiety  of  distress.     The  most  guarded  hint  at  a  proba- 
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bilitj  of  recOTery  is  too  likely  to  be  seized  npon  as  «  posttiTe  goAnntae 
of  perfect  restoration;  and  the  possible  evils  which  may  hare  been 
allnded  to,  confdsion  causes  the  individual  not  to  remember.  Ther^ore 
silence  is  wisdom  in  these  cases,  however  slight  the  broken  knee  may 
appear  in  the  first  instance.  i 

Broken  knees  are  principally  caused  by  the  imprudence  of  him  in  whom 
authority  is  invested.  Certain  people  imagine  the  public  admire  the  man 
who  chastises  a  horse.  Such  persons  slash  away  for  every  trivial  error. 
Every  imaginary  fault  is  punished  with  the  whip,  which  too  often  coris 
around  parts  that  should  be  respected.  The  animal,  pained  and  fright- 
ened, thinks  only  of  the  slasher  behind  it,  and  entirely  disregards  the 
path  upon  which  its  eyes  should  be  directed.  The  cutting  is  incesssDt^ 
and  the  horse's  pace  is  incautiously  fast.  An  impediment  is  encountered; 
the  animal  trips ;  it  is  cast  to  the  ground  with  violence,  while  the  man 
is  probably  rendered  fitter  for  a  hospital  than  for  the  continuance  of  his 
travels. 

Other  riders  and  drivers  always  visit  with  severity  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  weak  limbs.  A  sudden  drop  or  a  false  step  is,  to  such  people,  the 
signal  for  the  reins  to  be  jagged,  the  voice  to  be  raised,  and  the  whip  to 
be  freely  exercised  upon  all  parts  of  the  animal's  body,  but  mostly  about 
the  face  and  ears.  The  man  likes  to  behold  the  poor  creature  shake  its 
head,  and  loves  to  imagine  he  is  then  teaching  the  terrified  quadroped 
to  be  careful.  Equine  pupils,  no  more  than  human  scholars,  are  to 
be  tutored  by  barbarity,  which  may  slay  the  reason  long  before  it  caa 
instruct  the  mind.  Composure  is  imperative  to  the  acquirement  of  any 
knowledge.  Thrashing  calls  forth  terror,  and  alarm  is  synonymous  with 
confusion  of  mind.  The  horse  is  susceptible  of  a  fear  which  humanitj, 
happily,  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive ;  and  how  far  such  a  creatore  is 
calculated  to  be  educated  by  cruelty,  the  intelligent  reader  is  left  to  infer. 

Could  the  animal  argue,  it  might  plead  that  the  weakness  objected  to 
was  caused  by  exertion  made  in  man's  service ;  that  the  stumbling  gait 
was  consequent  upon  no  negligence  on  its  part ;  that  it  afforded  the 
beaten  wretch  no  pleasure  to  have  the  knees  broken,  but,  if  the  qoadn- 
ped  might  profess  a  choice,  it  would  prefer  not  falling  down,  etc.  etc.  If 
such  pleas  were  properly  considered,  they  perhaps  might  still  the  turba- 
lence  of  the  punisher. 

The  great  majority  of  these  injuries  are  consequent  upon  the  prejudice 
or  thoughtlessness  of  mankind.  Popular  admiration  is,  in  this  country, 
much  in  favor  of  a  good  crest.  Every  animal,  no  matter  how  nature 
may  have  formed  the  neck,  must  carry  a  good  head.  The  rider,  there- 
fore, drags  npon  the  bridle,  while  the  form  of  nearly  every  gentleman's 
harness-horse  is  distorted  by  the  bearing-rein.     The  constraint  thos 
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enforced  not  onlj  obliges  additional  mnscnlar  action,  bnt  it  dieqnalifies 
the  animal  to  see  the  ground.  In  England  there  should  be  no  objection 
to  a  blind  horse,  since  sach  of  the  species  as  have  eyes  are,  hj  the  preju- 
dices of  society,  seldom  permitted  to  nse  them. '  The  horse,  being  urged 
on  when  virtnallj  blindfold,  must  of  necessitj  stamble  upon  any  nnnsnal 
impediment  being  encountered.  Such  an  accident  shows  no  fanlt  in  the 
quadruped ;  bat  the  man  is  traly  responsible  for  those  consequences  which 
bis  fully  has  indncod. 

When  a  horse  stumbles,  uever  raise  yonr  voice — the  creature  dreads 
its  master's  chiding ;  never  jag  the  reins — the  month  of  the  horee  is  far 
more  seDsitire  than  the  human  lips ;  never  use  the  lash — the  horse  is  so 
timid  that  the  slightest  correction  overpowers  its  reasoning  faculties. 
Speak  to  the  creature ;  reassure  the  palpitating  frame ;  seek  to  restore 
those  perceptions  which  will  form  the  best  guard  against  any  repetition 
of  the  faulty  action.  When  the  legs  are  weak,  the  greater  should  be  the 
care  of  him  who  holds  the  reins.  \o  cruelty  can  restore  the  lost  tonicity 
of  the  limbs ;  therefore  all  slashing  is  utterly  thrown  away.  If  the 
reader  regard  his  own  safety,  let  him  not,  when  riding,  hold  the  head  up, 
or,  when  driving,  sanction  the  employment  of  a  bearing-rein.  No  inhu- 
manity can  convert  an  animal  with  a  ewe  neck  into  the  creature  with  a 
natnrallj  lofty  crest  The  disguise  of  such  a  defect  as  a  bead  badly 
placed  on  the  neck  is  an  impossibility.  Therefore,  if  you  are  desirous 
of  a  well-carried  head,  think  of  it  when  making  the  purchase.  P&y 
Bomething  more,  and  any  kind  of  quadruped  is  obtainable ;  bnt  be  above 
the  meanness  which  purchases  for  a  low  figure,  adS  then  endeavors  to  . 
palm  off  its  cheap  article  as  a  jewel  procured  at  the  highest  price. 

When  a  horse  has  been  down,  never  judge  of  the 
injury  by  the  first  appearance.  While  the  animal 
stands  in  the  yard,  order  the  groom  to  fetch  a  pail, 
with  milk-warm  water  and  a  large  sponge.  With 
these  he  is  to  clean  the  knees — not  after  the  nsual 
coarse  and  filthy  fashion  now  universal ;  not  by  first 
sopping  the  part,  and  then  squeezing  the  soiled  sponge 
into  the  pail  whence  more  fluid  Is  to  be  abstracted. 
The  dabbing  and  smearing  a  wound  simply  irritates 
it ;  and  the  dirt,  having  all  entered  into  the  pail,  the 
fluid  is  rendered  nnsnited  to  after  cleanly  purposes. 

To  perform  the  office  properly,  the  knee  should 
not  be  touched.     The  sponge  should  be  saturated, 
then  squeezed  dry  above  the  seat  of  injury.     The     '"  ^"{I^J^^J^"*™ 
water  thus  flows  in  a  full  stream  over  the  part,  and, 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  carries  away  any  loose  dirt  that  may  be  upon 
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the  surface.  Sopping,  dabbing,  wiping,  and  smearing  poeasion  pain, 
and  can  remove  nothing  which  may  have  entered  the  skin  and  which  ii 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  sponge  by  a  coTcring  of  hair ;  wheresi 
by  the  plan  recommended  the  dirt  is  removed,  the  part  is  not  debilitated, 
neither  is  its  natural  energy  destroyed.  The  last  drop  of  water,  more- 
over, is  as  clean  as  was  the  first,  and  the  animal  is  not  irritated  immedi- 
ately prior  to  a  surgical  examination. 

The  wound  being  cleansed,  a  certain  time  should  be  allowed  to  elapse 
for  the  horse  to  recover  its  composure.  It  should  return  to  the  stable, 
have  a  feed  of  com,  and  be  watered.  Then  the  real  business  com- 
mences. The  animal  should  be  gently  approached ;  its  condition  shoold 
be  observed.  If  any  nervousness  is  exhibited,  the  person  ought  to  re- 
ture,  and  a  further  pause  should  be  allowed.  If,  on  the  second  visits 
any  unusual  symptoms  are  displayed,  have  the  quadruped  led  into  the 
yard  and  blindfolded.  Let  a  man  take  up  the  other  fore  leg,  when  the 
knee  may  be  examined  with  safety. 

Place  the  pahn  of  the  hand  over  the  joint  Hold  it  there  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  heat  or  swelling  is  to  be  detected.  Should  there  be  sweU- 
ing,  make  gradual  and  gentle  pressure  upon  it  with  the  thumb  or  one 
finger.  If,  upon  suddenly  removing  the  hand,  an  indent  is  conspicuowi, 
it  argues  considerable  effusion,  and  justifies  fear  as  to  the  result.  Should 
neither  heat  nor  swelling  be  remarked,  further  pressure  is  to  be  made 
with  the  thumb  upon  the  knee.  The  force  should  be  gentle  at  first  and 
gradually  increased.  If  the  action  is  sustained  well,  or  even  moderately 
endured,  it  allows  8f  hope  being  entertained.  But  should  the  horse 
attempt  to  rear  upon  the  first  impress  of  the  thumb,  the  result  is  veiy 
dubious.  The  absence  of  agony  is  far  from  anything  approaching  to  a 
positive  proof,  as  bone  and  synovial  membrane,  tendon  and  ligament,  do 
not  take  on  acute  inflammation  when  first  injured ;  but,  from  the  response 
thus  elicited,  a  fair  inference  as  to  the  probability  may  be  drawn. 

Should  the  skin  be  lacerated,  the  probe  must  be  employed.  Soch 
injuries  are  very  deceptive.  They  may  be  much  more  extensive  than 
the  size  of  the  wound  would  indicate.  The  probe  being  of  metal,  ought 
not  to  be  thrust  violently  against  every  exposed  part.  This  kind  of 
proceeding  can  effect  no  good.  The  probe  should  be  held  lightly  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fore  finger ;  no  pressure  should  be  made  upon  it 
—the  instrument  ought  rather  to  fall  of  its  own  gravity  than  be  forced 
into  the  flesh.  A  thin  piece  of  wire  can  be  readily  driven  into  soft 
structures;  but  where  an  actual  division  exists,  no  opposition  necessi- 
tating force  will  be  encountered. 

Broken  knees  always  happen  when  the  horse  is  in  motion.  TIm 
onward  impulse  is  not  by  the  fall  immediately  destroyed ;  but  after  the 
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hocse  is  down  there  always  exiHta  an  impetus  which  has  a  tendency  to 
propel  the  body  forward.  Sitould  the  akin  of  the  kneee  be  divided  by 
the  fall,  the  after-force  obrioosly  cannot  affect  the  upper  line  of  sni^ 
diviBion;  bat  the  lower  edge  of  skin  will  present  an  acnte  obstacle  to 
the  roDghened  ground,  and  will,  by  the  grating  of  the  body,  in  all  prob- 
ability be  rent  from  its  attachments.  When  the  animal  rises,  the  action 
and  the  elasticity  natural  to  the  integnment  wilt  occaeioQ  the  torn  por- 
tion of  the  skin  which  has  been  driven  backward  to  once  more  asanme 
it«  original  position.  By  this  means  a  kind  of  bag  or  pnrse  is  formed 
upon  the  knee.  Qrit,  mnd,  and  all  kinds  Of  imparities  may  be  retained 
and  concealed  within  this  pouch.  These  will  be  disposed  to  irritate  the 
■tractare  with  which  they  are  in  contact ;  suppuration  is  certain  to  be 
established,  and  sad  consequences  have  followed  such  sacs  not  being 
early  detected. 

Bncb  a  cavity  having  been  discovered,  the  next  object  is  to  ascertain 
its  dimensions.  That  is  done  by  gradually  moving  tJie  probe  along  its 
Bides.  Shonid  It  be  small,  it  will  be  sufficient  that  a  hole  be  made 
through  its  most  depending  portion  with  a  sharp  seton  needle.  If  it 
be  large,  the  needle  should  be  armed  with  a  piece  of  tape  knotted  at 
one  end.  The  sac  being  pnnctared,  the  needle  is  to  be  drawn  through 
the  opening,  the  tape  being  left  hi  tbe  cavi^,  and  a  seton  is  thas  formed. 


The  seton  shonid  be  knotted  at  the  oQmt  end,  and  moved  its  entire 
length  every  night  and  morning.  It  will  prevent  all  premature  attempts 
to  heal,  will  stimulate  the  Boft  parts  to  snppnration,  and  will  remove  the 
^rt,  as  the  tape  affords  a  guide  to  the  secretion.  When  inserting  a 
seton  into  the  knee,  always  nse  a  large  cnrred  needle.  The  siie  of  the 
Inatrumenta  should  never  be  regulated  by  any  foreign  standard,  bnt 
should  always  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  patient  and  the 
Intention  of  the  operator. 
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Three  dajs  sabsaqneiit  to  the  fall  establishment  of  sapfraraUon,  cut 
off  one  of  the  knots,  and,  laying  hold  of  the  other  knot^  withdraw  the 
seton.  Its  advantages  bj  this  time  are  gained,  and  its  longer  staj,  faj 
hardening  the  opening  through  which  it  passed,  would  occasion  lasting 
blemish. 

The  reason  of  its  insertion  is  thus  explained.  Where  foreign  matter 
is  confined,  no  wound  will  heal;  the  orifice  may  close,  but  soon  after 
abscess  forms.  ^  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  suffering  is  long  pro- 
tracted. Danger  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  duration  of  the  evil, 
where  wounds  not  of  a  mortal  character  are  concerned.  By  the  agency 
of  the  seton,  the  foreign  matter  is  removed  and  the  healing  process 
thereby  considerably  expedited.  After  the  above  plan,  all  blemish  may 
be  lost  by  the  expiration  of  the  third  month,  and  the  once  injured  knee 
restored  to  its  uses,  being  as  fine  as  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Everything  being  accomplished  as  it  is  here  directed,  no  attempt  must 
in  the  first  instance  be  made  to  poke  out  any  particle  of  dirt  which  the 
probe  may  touch.  The  bagging  skin  being  divided  by  the  seton  having 
been  established  in  the  sac,  no  further  thought  need,  for  the  present,  be 
given  to  a  common  but  most  vexatious  attendant  upon  the  customary 
treatment  for  broken  knees. 

The  animal  should  be  returned  to  its  usual  stall  and  have  the  head 
''racked  up."  Some  cold  water  should  then  be  procured,  with  every 
quart  of  which  two  ounces  of  tincture  of  arnica  should  be  blended.  A 
portion  of  this  fluid  ought,  with  a  clean  sponge  of  moderate  size,  to  be 
poured  into  a  saucer ;  the  groom  must  have  strict  orders  to  take  the 
sponge,  and,  having  saturated  it  with  the  fluid,  to  squeeze  it  quite  dry, 
allowing  the  liquor  to  run  over  the  injured  knee — after  the  manner  pre- 
viously illustrated,  as  washing  the  wound.  Two  men  are  required  for 
this  office,  which  should  be  performed  every  half  hour  throughout  the 
day  and  night  for  half  a  week.  The  injury  being  thus  made  continuously 
wet,  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation  keeps  down  inflammation,  whfle 
the  arnica  is  a  potent  remedy  for  bruises  and  all  kinds  of  contusions  or 
lacerations. 

If  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  named  no  swelling  appears,  and  sup- 
puration seems  to  be  thoroughly  established  by  means  of  the  seton,  the 
halter  may  be  released  to  a  great  extent,  a  cradle  being  merely  fixed 
upon  the  horse's  neck ;  the  animal  will  thereby  be  permitted  to  lie  down 
and  to  enjoy  its  natural  rest. 

But  should  the  joint  be  much  enlarged,  should  the  part  have  become 
acutely  sensitive,  while  the  horse  resolutely  refuses  to  bear  any  weight 
upon  the  injured  limb,  then  withdraw  the  seton,  give  the  animal  two 
pots  of  stout  per  day,  and  all  the  oats  mingled  with  old  beans  which  it 
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will  conBome,  TTntie  the  head  and  place  tbe  hone  in  slings;  employ 
the  arnica  lotion  night  and  day,  antil  the  slongh  ia  thrown  off,  which, 
having  taken  place,  change  the  liqnid  application  for  the  eolation  of 
ehloride  of  zinc — one  ecmple  to  the  pint  of  water — and  continue  to 
employ  this  last  lotion  after  precisely  the  same  manner  aa  has  heen  pn- 
TioQsly  directed. 

ProbabilitieB,  however  remote  they  may  seem  to  be,  are  here  endeav- 
ored to  be  anticipated ;  although  the  author's  experience  cannot  recall 
a  single  case  where  the  arnica  lotion  has  been  used  with  proper  aasidnity, 
ftnd  any  bnt  the  most  happy  results  have  followed.  When  an  animal  has 
fallen  violently  to  the  earth,  and  has  been,  in  the  first  instance,  shown  to 
the  writer  with  much  tomefoction  and  excessive  tenderness,  a  slongh  has 
in  exceptional  cases  followed;  bnt  never  has  the  enlargement  or  the 
sensitiveness  increased  under  the  proper  use  of  the  amicif  lotion.  The 
slongh,  moreover,  in  such  instances,  has  been  superficial,  only  entailing 
loss  of  hair,  and  never  occasioning  open  joint 

All  horses  are  exposed  to  these  accidents  for  the  reasons  already 
stated.  Whenever  such  misfortunes  occur,  employ  the  arnica  lotion, 
fihonid  the  skin  be  divided,  still  nse  the  arnica  lotion  until  copious  sup- 
puration is  established.  The  secretion  once  seen,  resort  to  the  lotion 
formed  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  water— one  grain  to  the  ounce— whi^ 
operates  most  marvelonsly  upon  all  suppurating  wounds. 

No  absolute  period  can  he  stated  which  a  case  of  broken  knees,  when 
severe,  ought  to  occupy.  The  danger,  however,  is  generally  passed  by  the 
expiration  of  a  week,  and  the  cure  commonly  entails  loss  of  services  for 
a  couple  of  months. 


When  adopting  tlie  foregoing  mode  of  treatment,  no  bandages  are  to 
be  employed.  Bnch  wrappers  only  augment  the  heat  inherent  in  every- 
Bpecies  of  inflammation.  They  dam  np  the  pns  and  speedily  become 
foul  and  offensive  rags;  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  primary  reqnisttes 
toward  good  surgery. 
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No  cauflties  of  any  kind  are  imperattve  or  even  neeeesarf.  The  two 
iotions,  if  ased  with  proper  zeal,  will  accomplish  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  arnica  lotion  should,  however,  be  in  all  cases  applied  night  and  day 
dnring  the  early  stage ;  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion  onght  to  be  employed 
only  during  the  time  man  is  usually  ont  of  bed. 

The  wound,  in  ordinary  cases,  should  not  be  washed  or  touched. 
Should  proud  flesh  start  up,  such  is  positive  proof  of  the  negligence 
of  the  groom,  whose  duty  it  was  to  apply  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion. 
If  the  mode  of  treatment  here  laid  down  be  strictly  pursued,  the  author 
can  with  confidence  promise  a  satisfactory  and  a  speedy  cure.  To 
enforce  the  value  of  the  measures  recommended,  the  portraits  of  two 
knees,  which  were  subjected  to  the  opposite  processes,  have  been  pre* 
seuted.  Both  were  copied  from  living  subjects  in  the  sizUi  week  after 
the  misfortune  had  occurred. 

OPEN  SYNOVIAL  CAVITIES. 

The  primary  cause  of  these  fearful  accidents  is  the  pride  of  mankind; 
gentility  is  always  striving  to  impose  upon  credulity.  It  loves  to  be 
mistaken  for  something  better  than  it  really  is.  After  all,  this  rice  of 
sodety  is  nothing  more  than  the  child's  game  of  "  Lords  and  Ladies,'' 
played  by  grown-up  persons.  A  horse  having  a  naturally  defective  neck 
is  obtained ;  no  barbarity  is  too  abhorrent  to  repress  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing people  believe  the  steed  thus  deformed  is  a  creature  of  eztremest 
value.  The  animal,  if  ridden,  has  the  chin  pulled  in  close  to  the  neck; 
if  driven,  the  free  carriage  of  the  body  is  prevented  by  the  cruel  bear- 
ing-rein. The  horse  progresses  in  agony,  while  gentility  sits  smiling  at 
the  result  of  its  artifice.  The  horse  cannot  see  the  ground  before  it» 
because  of  the  constraint  imposed  upon  the  head ;  it  cannot  fix  atten- 
tion upon  its  duty,  because  of  the  agony  which  the  cunning  of  gentility 
inflicts  upon  the  lips.  The  pace  is  always  rapid ;  the  action  is  high  as 
in  the  case  of  blindness ;  and  the  animal  generally  comes  to  the  earth  with 
violence.  The  skin  upon  the  knees  is  divided,  and  the  structures  beneath 
are  penetrated.  One  or  more  synovial  sheaths  are  opened,  while  the 
cavities  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  separate  bones  may  be  lacerated. 

Sheath  or  joint  may  not  be  immediately  opened  by  the  fall,  but  either 
may  have  their  integrity  destroyed  through  the  slough  induced  by  the 
contusion  consequent  upon  a  broken  knee.  Moreover,  various  acci- 
dents will  occasionally  happen — misfortune  is  of  infinite  variety.  The 
synovial  bursfB,  sheaths,  or  cavities  of  the  hind  legs  are  occasionally 
punctured  by  the  quadruped  kicking  violently  while  in  harness.  The 
capsule,  embracing  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  brachii  upon  the  point  of 
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the  shoulder,  has  been  opened  bj  the  animal  drawing  a  yehiele  being 
run  into ;  or  by  the  horse  running  awaj  and  coming  in  contact  with 
some  obstacle.  Any  synovial  carity  within  the  body  may  be  penetrated 
by  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances ;  or  by  the  unbridled 
passion  of  the  groom,  who  may  hare  a  pitchfork  near  at  hand.  So 
also  they  hare  been  cut  into  by  the  arrogance  of  unskillful  operators. 
However,  it  matters  not  how  the  misfortune  may  arise,  the  mode  of 
treatment  and  the  manner  of  cure  is  in  all  such  cases  exactly  the  same. 

Neither,  as  regards  the  primary  eff^,  is  it  of  subsequent  importance 
whether  air  be  admitted  into  an  opened  bursa  or  sac,  a  synovial  sheath, 
or  the  interior  of  a  joint.  All  of  these  structures  are  formed  into  blad- 
ders or  closed  cavities.  They  all  contain  a  similar  secretion,  which  is  a 
transparejit,  albuminous  fluid,  resembling  white  of  egg.  They  all  are 
of  one  use,  or  all  serve  to  facilitate  motion.  The  bursa  is  the  smallest; 
the  synovial  sheath  is  the  next  in  magnitude ;  and  joints  may  be  much 
the  largest  The  secondary  effects  are  proportioned  to  their  size,  but 
in  the  first  instance  much  constitutional  disturbance  will  attend  the 
opening  of  each. 

These  structures  are  not  formed  to  endure  the  presence  of  atmosphere ; 
air  is  admitted  a  short  time  after  each  displays  inflammation.  This 
creates  symptoms  of  irritability,  and  air  will  enter  before  we  see  the 
wound.  The  secondary  effect  is,  however,  most  to  be  dreaded  Bursa 
are  small  bladders,  or  closed  sacs,  distributed  over  the  body,  and  located 
wherever  the  natural  motions  possibly  might  originate  friction.  Sheaths 
always  embrace  tendons,  being  essentially  closed  sacs.  The  secondary 
effects  6f  tendinous  sheaths  are  so  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
those  attending  punctured  bursas,  because  the  last  generally  lie  loosely 
between  highly-organized  parts ;  whereas  a  sheath  is  partly  fixed  upon 
a  tendon,  and  tendon,  being  lowly  organized,  is  more  difficult  to  cure 
when  it  is  diseased.  However,  joints  are  much  worse  than  the  preceding 
two ;  because  in  these  the  synovial  membrane  is  partly  spread  over  the 
cartili^e,  which  lies  upon  the  articular  surfaces  of  bones.  Now,  carti- 
lage is  the  most  lowly  organized  substance  in  the  entire  body.  When 
disease  fixes  upon  it  the  morbid  condition  is  so  slow,  so  irritating,  and 
so  difficult  to  eradicate,  that  science  almost  despairs  of  the  issue. 

The  results  indicated  show  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ward 
off  the  secondary  effect  Therefore,  when  an  accident  of  this  nature 
occurs,  proceed  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  Having  procured  a  large 
sponge  and  a  pail  of  milk-warm  water,  saturate  the  sponge  and  squeeze 
it  dry,  above  the  injury.  Do  not  touch  the  sore,  but  allow  the  fluid,  as 
it  gravitates,  to  wash  off  all  or  any  foreign  matter.  With  regard  to 
ilie  wound,  dirt  seldom  enters  that  Wben  it  does,  the  suppuration  whieh 
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mnBt  ensue  npon  the  sccideot  will  more  effectnall;  remore  it  Uian  conld 
hogsheoda  of  water,  however  unfeelingly  it  might  be  employed. 

The  part  having  been  rendered  clean,  the  wound  is  to  be  attentirely 
obserred.  When  nothing  bat  blood  or  semm,  or  thin,  discolored  fluid 
can  be  seen,  this  argnes  the  more  important  stmcturea  are  entire.  Bhonld 
tliere  be  among,  and  jet  distinct  from,  thoae  dischargeB,  a  transparent, 
glairy  liqaid  flowing  forth,  sach  is  absolnte  proof  some  synovial  mem- 
brane  has  been  severed.  The  size  of  the  cnrrent  and  the  abnndauce  of 
the  secretion  are  also  evidences  ^t  to  be  despised.  Probabilities  may 
be  inferred  from  these  circnmstancea.  If  the  amonnt  of  the  synovia  be 
small,  there  is  hope  that  a  bursa  only  has  been  interfered  with ;  when  the 
amonnt  is  large,  it  demonstrates  that  either  a  sheath  is  pnnctnred  or  the 
joint  itself  may  have  been  opened.  Synovial  cavities  between  bonea 
may  be  larger,  and  are  mnch  more  active  than  the  sheaths  of  tendons; 
therefore  the  magnitude  of  the  cnrrent  sbonid  be  observed ;  altfaoagh, 
when  the  integrity  of  many  parts  has  been  destroyed,  little  absolnte 
dependence  will  be  placed  upon  the  comparative  quantity  of  the  syno- 
vial secretion. 

Anatomy  is,  nnder  the  circumstances,  a  fair  guide.  Where  numerous 
structures  are  involved,  a  well-grounded  learning  is  requisite  for  accu- 
rate judgment;  but  as  regards  the  knee  of  the  horse,  the  spot  whence 
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e.  Tba  b«k  glHin.  Will  «  InJnrtng  ■  tandon. 

the  synovial  dischai^  issues  is  of  all  importance.  The  incision  most 
either  be  very  deep  and  gaping,  (all  subjacent  structures  being  divided 
before  the  knee-joint  can  be  exposed,)  or  else  the  wound  must  affect  a 
very  circumscribed  place.  The  reader,  by  consulting  the  above  ao*- 
tofflical  engravings  of  the  hone's  koee,  will  remark  how  closdy  it  is  laced 
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ftboat  with  tendon.  Each  of  the  tendons,  when  crowing  the  Joint,  ia 
ftmbraced  in  a  BTnoTial  sheath.  From  anch  information,  it  Till  inatantlf 
be  Been  how  far  more  likely  a  sheath  U  to  be  lacerated  than  the  joint  is 
to  be  pnnctnred. 

The  single  point  where  the  joint  conld  be  entered  withont  aevering 
tendon,  lies  rather  on  one  aide  than  directly  in  the  center.     The  vnlner- 
able  apot  ia  tberefore  not  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  blow.    To  lay 
bare  the  joint  by  an  ordinary  fall  aeveral  parts  mnst  be  divided.    Rarely 
is  an  accident  witnessed  of  so  fearfnl  an  extent     Oenerally  that  which 
is  spoken  of  as  open  Joint  provea  to  be  no  more  than 
pnnctnred  sheath,  the  presence  of  synovia  being 
commonly  accepted  as  the  proof.     Bot  when  the 
Joint  is  really  laid  open,  the  immense  flow  of  syno- 
via— so  many  sheaths  being  severed — ehonld  at  once 
prove  the  fact 

The  probe  mnst  next  be  nsed.  In  the  first  in- 
Btuice  it  ahoold  be  employed  to  ascertain  whether 
the  fall  has  left  any  pnrse  or  sac  at  the  inferior  part 
of  the  Joint.  All  which  waa  enforced  respecting 
the  tf6e  of  metallic  wire  to  a- raw  wonnd  mnst  here  Tvmm  naia  im. 
be  obaerred.  The  probe  had  better  be  altogether 
discarded  than  employed  with  the  amalleat  approach  to  mdenesa. 

The  snspected  sac  baring  been  discovered,  a  large  spatula  is  placed 
below  the  knee.  A  knife  with  a  keen  point,  bat  with  the  edge  only 
sharpened  for  one-third  of  its  length,  is 
to  be  need.  tJpon  the  cutting  point  of 
the  knife  a  piece  of  beeswax  ia  Gnnly 
moulded.  The  wax  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  temporary  probe;  the  blade, 
thns  guarded,  is  cantionaly  inserted  be- 
neath the  loose  flap  of  skin.  When  the 
bottom  of  the  ponch  ia  reached,  a  cer- 
tain amonnt  of  resistance  will  be  enconn- 

tered;  throagh  this  the  knife  is  driven.  i 

Tfie  force  cuts  in  twain  the  wax,  and 
pushes  through  the  integument  the  blade,    m  nunn  or  enmm  tbi  ™t  ho,  a 

'  °  "  Diu «» anituui  u  nvm  una  arm 

which  the  spatula  guides  from  the  leg.         nm. 

This   operation   should    be    performed 

quickly ;  the  hand  should  simply  be  carried  downward,  and  then  brought 

upward  when  all  is  concluded;  care,  however,  being  taken  that  the 

withdrawal  of  the  knife  does  not  injnre  any  part  save  those  it  was 

designed  to  cot 
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Shonid  the  hoipe  be  Deirona,  it  is  desirable  to  bliodfold  the  oniiaal 
■nd  order  the  groom  to  hold  up  the  sound  leg;  Ihe  creature  can  then 
obIj  rear.  When  thns  disabled,  that  moTement  is  rendered  difficult,  and 
it  is  proportionablj  slow.  The  operation,  if  properlj  performed,  shonid 
be  over  before  action  can  be  prepared  for;  and  by  the  knife  a  couuder- 
able  incision  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  sac,  tbrongh  which  all  grit  or 
dirt  can,  with  the  pas,  readily  pass. 

The  exammation  concludes  with  a  second  resort  to  tbe  probe.  The 
instmment  is  in  enrgerj  of  great  use;  bnt  as  it  is  commonly  employed, 
reason  may  doubt  whether  iiynred  life  has  been  much  benefited  by  ita 
invention.  It  generally  is  raked  and  poked  about  as  thongh  the  person 
holding  it  was  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  ascertun  the  length, 
breadth,  and  every  irregnlarity  of  the  wound  he  ia  aefced  to  core ;  moch 
harm  is  thereby  done.  Delicate  atlachmento  which,  if  not  interfered 
with,  might  induce  speedy  reunion,  are  thus  broken  down,  and  the  injnry 
aggravated ;  while  the  operator  thinks  he  on^t  to  know  all  about  the 
lesion  he  is  to  treat,  and  sapposes  that  he  caa  possibly  do  no  harm  with 
an  inetrament  which  the  best  schooU  order  to  be  employed. 

A  good  surgeon  has  no  curiosity  to  gratify ;  all  he  desires  to  know  is 

so  much  as  will  enable  him  to  benefit  the  pktient 

placed  under  his  care.     Therefore  never  abuse  the 

probe  in  cases  of  open  Hynorial  cavities.    Imagine 

the  distance  the  bones  are  from  the  snrface ;  and, 

if  the  probe  can  enter  a  very  little  beyond  that 

distance,  such  a  fact  demonatrates  the  cavity  to  be 

exposed.     When  a  horse  is  before  yon  with  syno- 

TJa  rnnning  f^om  a  wound  npon  the  knee,  have  the 

leg  slightly  flexed';  look  for  the  most  free  spac^ 

mam  m  ohm  nan.       ^^^  'n^"  ^^  insert  the  probe.     The  bones  of  the 

knee-joint  are  directly  nnder  tiie  skin ;  and,  when 

no  opposition  la  encountered  for  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  be  sure  the 

joint  is  exposed. 

Most  of  the  cases  narrated  as  opened  joints  were  simply  punctures 
into  synovial  sheaths ;  as  snch,  they  were  sufficiently  serious,  but  not  of 
so  important  a  character  as  is  assumed  for  them.  Synovia  is  placed 
between  the  ends  of  bones,  its  use  being  to  prevent  the  friction  which 
otherwise  would  be  occasioned  by  the  movement  of  one  hard  body  opoa 
another.  Being  confined  in  a  circumscribed  sac  and  incapable  of  much 
compression,  the  liqnid  performs  all  the  uses  which  conld  appertain  to 
the  most  solid  substance.  When  the  fluid — which,  fh>m  its  thick  appear- 
aoee  and  unctnous  feel,  was  fbrmerly  termed  "joint  oil"— has  ttse^ied, 
the  boaea  grate  against  each  other,  Inflammation  enenea,  all  na^bor- 
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ing  pftits  ^mpstiiiM,  utd  the  ooastdtntion  snffen  from  intenM  Irri- 
tatioD. 

Something  of  this  kind  bappeos  when  a  synoTial  sheath  is  pnoctared. 
The  t«odoD  comes  in  contact  with  its  investing  synovial  membrane;  but 
there  are  reasons  why  that  circumstance  is  not  so  serioas  as  when  the 
labricating  fluid  is  released  from  the  cavity  of  a  joint  Tendons  aapport 
DO  weight,  and  their  motion  is,  with  the  sick,  almost  optional.  Th4 
bones  are  the  pillara  on  which  the  body  rests;  even  while  the  iVame  it 
prostrated,  a  certain  degree  of  preasnre  is  opon  them ;  for  that  reas<m, 
and  also  becanas  tendon  is  more  highly  organized  than  cartilage,  Ht» 
first-mentioned  sabstance  is  endowed  with  the  greater  renovating  energyj 
An  open  joint  is  conseqnently  far  more  serioas  than  a  pnnctnied  sheadt. 

Notwithstanding  the  serioas  nature  of  these  ac-  ' 

cidents  when  wrongly  treated,  few  injuries  yield 
DQore  kindly  to  proper  measures  than  open  Joint 
However,  should  the  ordinary  treatment  of  caustics 
and  bandages  be  adopted,  the  entire  limb,  before 
the  expiration  of  a  week,  will  be  hot,  hard,  and 
tense.  The  health  of  the  animal  will  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  continned  irritation,  and  the  body 
will  rapidly  become  emaciated.  The  foot  of  the 
limb  will  with  evident  diCBcnlty  be  held  ^m  the 
gronnd.  Should  not  death  interpose — the  animal 
being  unable  to  lie  down,  and  the  entire  weight 
being  cast  upon  the  soocd  limb — the  foot  attached 
to  the  healthy  member  frequently  becomes  affected  iH>^i,jn»i>ua,RUD,Bg4 
with  the  w.orst  form  of  incurable  laminitis. '  liJELlia™  «o)i'TO^ 

Even  should  such  a  misfortune  as  laminitis  not       l^^JJI^"™"""" " 
occur,  the  after- deformity  and  blemish  renders  the 
borse  almost  worthless.     The  bones  sympathize  in  the  general  disease, 


and  a  large  osseons  deposit  ts  engendered  to  mark  the  snrgical  inapti- 

tade.     When  bony  growth  does  net  fbllow,  the  parts  lying  immediat«t^ 

S7 
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,OTar  Ae  knee  tbickfln;  the  ikta  Bloagfas,  sod,  tbe  Ut«gnment  nererbdng 
restored,  a  fall  knee  with  a  lastiag  blemish  is  the  consequence. 

OPEH  BTNOVIAL  JOINTS. 

The  more  favorable  termlnatioDB  are  nerer  to  be  anticipated  vben  the 
barbarity  of  bandages  aod  the  craelty  of  oanstlos  are  sanctioned.  The 
horae  which  recDvers  from  such  treatment  is,  hf  an  enlarged  and  blam- 
Jsbed  limb,  rendered  an  object  painfol  to  contemplate,  and  is  entirdy 
oasuHed  to  any  gentleman's  nses,  while  the  life  of  the  creature  is  ren- 
dered bnrdeaeome.  There  is  nothing  in  the  proper  treatment  which  a 
child  might  not  safely  apply.  The  measures  create  no  pain  and  reqnfn 
DO  forced  they  rather  soothe  than  irritate,  and  therefore  am  always  sub- 
mitted to  with  complacency. 


The  animal,  when  first  bronght  in,  nerer  displays  symptoms  indicating 
the  fall  extent  of  its  injury,  ^  The  part  which  has  been  woanded  gener- 
ally presents  something  like  the  aspect  represented  in  the  engraring  on  the 
right.  Commonly  there  is  an  evident  flow  of  synovia,  bnt  the  most  care- 
ful examination  can  seldom  detect  positive  evidence  of  an  open  joint 

The  Ml  extent  of  the  evil  cannot  be  known  before  the  slough  take* 
place.  This  is  certain  to  follow  upon  the  cnstomary  bleeding,  physick- 
ing, low  diet,  bandages,  and  caustics  being  employed.  As  recovery  is 
wished  for,  all  such  aggravations  mast  be  rejected.  Proceed,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  has  been  directed  for  broken  knee  ;  and  these  things  being 
done,  give  the  following  drink ; — 

Snlphnrio  ether One  onnce. 

Landaunm One  onnce. 

Water Half  a  {hdL 

Qive  this  without  noise  or  violence. 

Tveat  the  frightened  animal  with  even  more  gaatlenese  and  pstiesn 
IjkaD  woold  be  bestowed  npoa  a  siek  child.    A.  harsh  word  may  bow, 
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when  tbe  system  is  shaken  and  every  nerve  nnstrang,  do  that  harm  which 
no  medicine  ean  repair. 

Having  given  the  drink,  look  at  the  animal  and  take  the  pnlse.  Shoald 
the  appearance  denote  inward  comfort,  shonld  the  pulse  be  natural,  give 
no  more  drinks ;  but  if  the  eye  is  in  constant  motion,  if  the  horse  breathe 
hard  and  start  at  sounds,  if  the  head  is  held  high  and  the  ears  are  active, 
repeat  the  ethereal  draught,  and  continue  repeating  it  every  hour  until 
the  foregoing  symptoms  abate. 

The  object  of  the  medicine  being  gained,  have  the  horse  quietly  led 
into  a  stall ;  the  stall  it  has  been  used  to  is  the  best,  and  the  favorite 
neighbor  need  not  be  removed.  But  all  other  quadrupeds  which  might 
disturb  the  sick  animal  should  be^  tal^en  out  of  the  building.  A  good, 
clean  bed  should  be  shaken  down,  and  the  diet  must  be  suited  to  the 
symptoms.  If  the  pulse  is  at  all  low,  no  hay  shonld  be  allowed  till  it  ' 
amends ;  should  the  arterial  beat  denote  oppression,  a  rather  large  pro- 
portion of  beans  may  be  blended  with  the  oats.  If  the  breathing  is 
short,  the  countenance  unhappy,  and  the  eye  sleepy,  while  a  very  quick 
and  feeble  pulse  only  is  to  be  detected,  g^ve  four  of  the  ethereal  drinks 
in  the  twenty^-four  hours.     Also  allow  two  quarts  of  stout  daily. 

All  horses  should  be  accustomed  to  drink  beer ;  with  very  little  teach- 
ing they  abandon  their  teetotal  habits,  and  will  by  very  expressive  action 
signify  delight  at  the  sight  of  a  pewter  pot.  The  best  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  beverage  to  their  notice  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  break  a 
penny  loaf  into  pieces,  to  soak  the  pieces  in  the  beverage,  and  then  to 
offer  them,  one  by  one,  from  the  hand  of  the  master  or  the  favorite  at- 
tendant. Animals  qui6kly  learn  to  recognize  their  owners.  The  dog 
will  bestow  such  a  welcome  upon  its  proprietor  as  is  never  lavished 
upon  any  stranger.  The  horse  also  learns  to  recognize  the  individual 
whose  property  it  has  become.  See  the  animal  which  has  carried  the 
groom  without  excitement  to  the  door,  and  which  has  walked  before  tbe 
house  with  pendant  head  and  listless  ears :  the  moment  the  door  opens 
and  the  master  appears,  all  dejection  is  cast  off.;  the  creature  cannot 
stand  still  when  the  foot  is  in  the  stirrup ;  and,  immediately  the  weight 
is  felt  upon  the  back,  the  happy  quadruped  prances  gayly  off,  often  aft 
the  risk  of  unseating  him  who  has  provoked  this  demonstration  of  ex* 
eessive  pleasure. 

The  master  who  is  unknown  has  earned  his  fate  by  his  neglect,  and 
probably  may  live  to  repent  his  inattention  to  the  duties  which  Provi- 
dence has  intrusted  to  his  charge.  The  affections  of  the  meanest 
creature  that  breathes  are  blessings  which  the  highest  and  the  proudest 
may  well  stoop  to  gain.  The  •  love  of  a  horse  is  not  to  be  despised ; 
the  nioble  quadruped  it  easier  controlled  by  its  uncultivated  impulses 
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tiwa  by  »11  tlM  restraints  which  bnitH  have  invented  or  fools  h«T« 
adopted.  It  should  enter  into  the  considerations  of  every  life  asraraoeo 
company,  whether  the  man  who  takes  out  a  policy  is  of  a  nature  likely 
to  be  loTed  by  the  aoimals  which  he  poasesses. 

6«eT  is  everywhere  procarable,  and  it  is  not  to  be  aJtogethor  con- 
temned as  a  medicinal  stimulant     Many  a  borse  which  is  now  lost  npoH 
ivery  hard  field-day  would  have  been  saved  if  tbe  animal  had  be«s 
pulled  up  at  the  Dearest  poblic  hoase  to  be  presented  with  a  slice  of 
bread  and  a  pint  of  beer.     Such  noorishment  wonld 
not  load  the  stomach;  but  it  would  serTe  to  keep  off 
that  ntter  ezhaostion  from  which  too  many  steeds 
fail 

The  animal  being  in  its  stall,  then  apply  tlie  loUna, 
composed  of  tioctare  of  arnica,  two  ounces ;  watcv, 
one  quart  ITse  this  by  means  of  a  sponge  and  saucer. 
Pour  some  of  the  liqnor  into  the  receptacle.  Sato* 
rate  tbe  sponge  and  squeeze  the  fluid  upon  the  I^, 
but  above  the  i^'ured  knee.  Do  liiis  After  the  mao- 
ner  which  is  illustrated  as  the  proper  mode  of  wash- 
^  ing  the  wounded  part 

Continue  with  the  arnica  lotion,  night  and  day,  for 
inaAiiimiHwnout-  half  B  week.  No  periods  can  be  named  for  applying 
intx'nmmn."^"  ^^  sponge,  as  inflammations,  and  therefore  the  dry- 
ing powers,  vary  in  different  individuals;  bnt  tbe 
knee  should  be  always  wet  This  should  be  attended  to  for  tbe  first 
three  days  and  a  half,  doring  which  the  halter  should  be  tied  to  tbs 
rack.  At  the  end  of  that  time  turn  tbe  horse  very  genUy  round.  Re- 
member the  condition  of  the  limb,  and  allow  time  for  the  performance 
of  an  action  which  is  always  an  effort  to  the  most  agile  of  the  equine 
species,  as  few  stalls  are  a  single  inch  too  wide. 

The  animal  being  with  its  face  to  tbe  gangway,  and  fostcned  by  the 
pillar-reins,  jrface  the  slings  before  it  Leave  the  creature  to  contes- 
plate  tbe  apparatos  for  half  an  hour.  Then  take  the  cloth  and  hold  it 
up  to  the  inspection  of  the  qoadrnped.  Afterward  place  it  between 
tbe  fore  Snd  bind  legs— pausing  uid  speaking  kindly  should  mi»na  be 
displayed.  Thus  by  degrees  fix  it  to  the  pulleys  and  bring  it  near  ta 
the  abdomen,  which,  however,  ahonld  by  no  means  be  touched.  Then 
caress  the  creature's  head,  and  present  some  of  its  favorite  food:  eating 
generally  tranqniliaes  the  mind  of  an  animal  So  mnch  being  dona, 
proceed  to  fix  the  straps  upon  the  chest  and  wiUiers.  Then  fondle  the 
■offerer  again,  and  it  will  permit  the  hind  tackle  to  be  amuiged. 

When  aU  is  fixed,  leave  a  pail  of  water  Mspended  from  onn  pillar 
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and  pat  «d  elevated  trongti,  charged  with  farorita  pcorender,  in  front- 
of  the  horse.  Let  it  be  watched  tilt  a  week  ftom  the  date  of  the  injury 
has  expired,  and  never  left  during  that  period  even  for  an  inatant.  If 
any  restlessness  is  exhibited,  the  attendant  shonld  approach  and  caress 
the  creatnre.  Qnadnipeds — though  none  comprehend  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  language — love  to  be  praised.  The  hand,  fondly  applied  to 
the  skin,  and  the  hnman  voice,  modnlated  by  kindness,  seem  to  convey  a 
purport  to  animals  which  they  will  saffer  pain  to  deserve.  The  writer 
lately  had  a  fevorite  dog,  whose  aversion  was  dry  bread.  It  woald  bold 
the  detested  morsel  in  its  month  for  honrs,  looking  most  nncomfortable, 
bnt  making  no  attempt  at  mastication.  Yet,  npon  praise  being  lavished, 
the  eye  would  brighten,  and,  rather  than  prove  unworthy  of  so  much 
commendation,  the  hardest  and  stalest  crust  would  be  chewed  and  swal- 
lowed. ^ 

Watching  is  necessary,  because  many  horses  when  thus  imprisoned, 
being  left  alone,  grow  terrified  and  injure  themselves  by  strnggling  their 
bodies  out  of  the  slings.     The  presence  of  any  hnman  being  assurea 
the  timidity  and  checks  the  active  imagination  of  a  solitary  animal    The 
author  well  knows  that  the  learning  of  the  present  time  denies  imagina- 
tion to  animals.      Shying,  is  only  the  creature  imagining  something 
which  is  not  actually  before  it.    What  are  dreams  bnt  positive  evidence^ 
of  imagination  ?    All  people 
have  heard   the   suppressed 
bark    and   seen  the  excited 
limbs  of  the  dog  as  it  slept 
npon  the  hearth  mg.    How 
many     grooms    hare    been 
mrprised,   upon    their    ear- 
liest visit,  to  see  the  stable 
knocked  to  pieces  and  the 
horse   prostrated    amid   the 
ruin  it  has  created!    How  is 
tills  to  be  explained  if  im^- 
Ination  be  not  present  In  the 
animal  f  This  is  the  author's 
interpretation  of  the  mystery. 
Dreams  are  active,  in   pro- 
portion to  the  immaturity  of  »  ■»"  »  *um»  i«  om  nan. 
tiie  reason.     Children  often 

wake  np  in  tears,  and  continne  screaming  in  terror  for  long  periods  if 
unattended  to.  The  horse  starts  out  of  a  fearful  vision ;  darkness  ii 
about  it;   tiie  fear  augments;   the  animal  begins  kicking;  the  sound 
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mode  by  its  own  fMt  increMM  the  (^eatnn'i  aUna;  it  lashes  oat 
freqneatlj  nntil  it  has  pounded  part  of  its  dvelling  into  atoms  and  dis- 
abled itself  to  tbat  degree  whioli  makes  the  highest  pmU^ment  the 
greatest  mercy. 

X  high  troDgfa  is  reqoired  to  gnard  against  the  effects  of  that  itching 
wticb  attends  the  healing  process,  and  prorokee  the  animal  to  strike  its 
knees.  This  it  woold  do  against  the  manger  were  its  head  in  tiie  cus- 
tomary position.  Were  a  wall  before  it,  the  knees  might  still  be  laid 
open ;  but  with  a  high  trongh  nothing  is  within  the  reach  of  its  injared 
joint  Eren  sappoaing  one  of  the  slender  snpporte,  bj  the  conning  of 
excitement,  to  be  stmck,  the  aobstance  should  be  too  light  to  offer  anj 
dangerous  resistance,  the  blow  being  far  more  likely  to  orertnm  the 
machine  than  to  lacerate  the  limb. 

When  the  qnadraped  has  remained  safBcient  time  in  the  slings  to  have 
become  hmiliar  with  them,  pull  np  the  cloth  so  that  it  may  slightly 
tonch  but  not  press  against  the  belly.  Then  well  secure  it,  and  leare 
the  animal  to  rest  its  wearied  limbs,  or  not,  as  it  pleases.  Its  snfferiog 
joints  will  soon  teach  the  horse  to  be£r  Uie  entire  weight  npcm  such  a 
sapport,  and  to  sleep  comfortably  in  the  contrivance.  .  With  a  few,  and 
only  a  few  examples,  liTing  in  stings  has  induced  snch  confirmed  consti- 
pation as  necessitated  a  daily  resort  to  bran  mashes.  Host  horses, 
however,  speedily  accept  and  grow  fat,  enjoying  the  relief  thus  afforded. 
Only  one  cantion  need  be  given — look  well  to  the  tackle.  The  horse  is 
very  heavy,  and  should  a  single  fastening  prove  insecure,  the  resoU 
might  convert  a  healing  wonnd  into  a  hopeless  injury. 

With  the  employment  of  slings,  change  the  lotion  for  one  composed 

of  chloride  of  zinc,  one  scruple;  wal«r,  one  pint;  this  need  be  applied 

only  during  the  day.    It  is  too  weak  to  occasioa 

pain,  and  should  be  used  witb  the  sancer  and 

sponge,  after  the  manner  of  washing  a  broken 

knee  or  open  Joint,  which  has  been  pievionsly 

illostrated.     The  strength,  nevertheless,  is  snf- 

ficient  to  coagulate  the  albumen  of  the  synovia. 

Thus  it  forms  a  species  of  natural   bandage 

which  excludes  the  air,  while  at  the  same  time 

m  uauamoiii  iall,  whics     it  Stimulates  the  flesh  and  canses  that  to  heal 

JOINT  nHDi  nutis  WITH     uudcr  the  protection  of  its   own   albuminous 


The  coagulated  alhnmen  ft^ncntly  acooma- 
lates  in  fivnt  of  the  knee.  The  author  has  seen  it  attached  to  the  part 
quite  of  the  size  and  very  near  to  the  form  of  the  largest  apple.  It 
most  on  no  acooont  be  touched,  however  large  it  may  grow  or  however 
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inaeGure  it  may  a]ip^ar«  Bespect  it,  and  it  wiU  fall  off  when  its  senrice 
i8  accomplished.  The  cave  in  nearly  completed  #heii  the  white  ball 
&llfl.  Shortly  after  the  wduiidsi  being  closed,  aad  pressure  made  with 
the  fingers — ^not  with  the  thnmb-^can  be  endared,  the  slings  may  be 
removed;  though  the  healing  should  be  further  confirmed  before  the 
horse  is  allpwed  to  stand  opposite  to  any  substance  against  which  it 
may  strike  what  recently  has  been  a  fearful  open  joint. 

WOUNDS. 

To  this  species  of  iiynry  the  horse  is  much  eaq)OBed  from  the  reckless- 
ness or  incompetence  of  those  who  assume  to  hold  the  reins  of  authority. 
Occurrences  which  are  politely  termed  "accidents,"  generally  entail 
suffering  upon  the  blameless  animal.  The  common  proYocatives  of  such 
(iccidenis  are  either  the  drunkenness  of  man  or  his  utter  ignorance  of 
the  mental  attributes  of  the  quadruped  he  has  possession  of.  The  first 
cause  shall  be  passed  over  in  disgust;  the  second  merits  some  consider^ 
alijon,  being  rather  a  universal  than  an  individual  fault 

When  a  horse  pauses,  always  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  motive ;  the 
reason  may  be  gproundless.  By  gentleness,  convince  the  creature  that 
its  fears  are  without  foundation,  and  you  earn  a  supremacy  as  well  as 
win  a  gratitude  which  will  always  be  cheerfully  acknowledged.  Never 
employ  the  whip  to  correct  "the  obstinacy  of  the  brute."  The  horse 
is  naturally  very  fearful ;  were  it  not  so,  man  would  never  have  obtained 
that  mastery  which  is  imperative  for  domestication.  Elderly  gentlemen 
should  never  thrust  their  heads  out  of  carriage  windows  and  shout  to 
the  driver  to  "  go  on."  Such  implied  chiding  may  urg^  the  coachmaa 
to  display  severity,  and  the  horse  is  dangerous  when  alarmed.  So  long 
as  the  animal  continues  calm,  the  superiority  of  man  is  submitted  to ; 
but  once  excite  the  terror  of  the  quadruped,  and  all  earthly  restraint 
is  powerless.  Dread  assumes  the  form  of  the  wildest  fury,  and  the 
horse  tears  onward,  insensible  to  mortal  punishment  and  blind  to  every 
danger. 

It  is  in  this  manner  the  most  terrible  wounds  are  produced.  Such 
iigunes,  in  surgical  language,  are  defined  to  be  "solutions  of  eontinnity," 
or  "separations  of  the  skin  and  soft  parts  underneath."  Neither  of 
these  definitions,  however,  includes  a  bruise  or  a  contused  wound.  Thwe- 
fore,  for  the  present  purpose,  a  wound  will  be  interpreted  an  injury  in- 
flicted by  external  violence.  ^ 

A  laoeratad  wound  may  be  too  trivial  to  attract  the  surgeon's  notice, 
as  a  scratch.  It  may  also  be  a  very  serious  affair,  as  when  a  cart-wheel 
runs  against  a  horse's  thigh,  tearing  the  flesh  asunder.    Laceration  is 
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generallj  aceompanied  by  eontoBioa,  thoBgfh  eontnaion  fonns  no  nec«i> 

my  p&rt;  of  a  lacertted  wonad.     When  anch  iqjnrtes  are  inflictsd,  thej 

are  mostly  folloved  by  little  hemorrhage;  yet  it  U 

for  from  nniuaal  for  an  animal  thus  burtto  perish. 

Shock  to  the  system  is  the  most  serioas  of  the  pri- 

muy  effects.     Beyond  that  the  immediate  conse- 

qnence  appears  to  be  insignificant     Little  blood  is 

lost,  for  the  vessels  are  stimalated  by  the  Tiolence 

which  rends  these  tubes  and  the  soft  stmctares 

BsoDder,      Stimulation  caoses  the  torn  months  of 

the  arteries  and  veins  to  close  or  to  retract.     The 

raf^ged  coste  of  the  Tessels,  the  loose  fibers  of  the 

Beah,  and  the  jagged  cellular  tissue  likewise  fall  over 

miauH  or  *  giriu      ^°  orifices,  and  help  to  stay  the  flow  of  the  Tital 

LioiuTm  iromni.        current. 

The  dangers  attending  lacerated  wonnds  spring, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  collapse.  This  possibility  being  overcome, 
the  immediate  peril  has  been  surmounted;  all  injuries  of  this  nature 
are  commonly  attended,  however,  with  more  or  leas  contusion.  The 
force  necessiuy  to  tear  open  a  portion  of  the  body  will,  of  necesdlj, 
brai^fl  or  kill  some  part  of  the  flesh.  Any  animal  substance,  when 
deprived  of  vitality,  must  be  cast  off  by  a  living  body;  a  slough  must 
follow.  Now  that  process  is  attended  with  hazard  in  proportion  as  it 
is  tardily  accomplished.  The  period  of  ite  occnrrence  is  always  one  of 
anxiety;  for  when  this  process  takes  place,  the  stimulation  that  orig- 
inally caoaed  the  veasels  to  retract  no  longer  exists.  All  mechanical 
opposition  to  hemorrhage  is,  with  the  loss  of  the  dead  matter,  gener^ly 
removed.  Everything,  therefore,  depends  npon  the  fibrinous  deposit — a 
sort  of  glatJDoua  material  accreted  by  the  body,  which  is  commonly 
largely  ponred  forth  when  any  slough  by  natural  and  speedy  action  is 
effected.  Should  the  frame  be  so  far  debilitated  as  to  prevent  all  secre- 
tion of  fibrin,  the  most  frightfnl  bleeding  mast  ensue. 

The  horse  which  has  not  recovered  from  the  original  injury  will  then 
sink  nnder  the  terrible  depletion.  Therefore,  it  is  impossihle  to  form 
any  opinion  of  the  injarioua  effects  or  of  the  conaeqnences  likely  to 
follow  a  lacerated  wound  before  some  time  has  elapsed. 

An  inoised  voimd  implies  a  division,  more  or  less  deep,  of  th»  soft 
parts.  This  form  of  injury  prodaces  less  shock  to  the  system,  ood 
generally  heals  mqie  quickly  than  any  other.  The  principal  danger  is 
encountered  at  the  moment  when  the  wound  ia  inflicted ;  ressela  may  be 
nndered,  and  they  are  cut  in  twain  witb  the  least  possible  irritation  to 
the  parts  within  which  they  are  situated.     The  veins  and  arteries,  there- 
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fbre,  do  not  geiuinlllj  retract  any  more  thw  do  the  soft  Btractnree.     X 

guh  iuto  a  fleshy  Hubstaoce  always  produces  a  gapiu;  woand,  which  la 

wide  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  length  of 

the  injary.     From  that  hurt  the  dark-colored 

Tenons  blood  drains  in  a  stream,  while  the  bright 

scarlet  or  BTterial  blood  is  propelled  forth  in 

jets,   sometimes    to   a    considerable   distance. 

These  jets  correspond  with  the  pulsations  of  the 

heart;  bnt.aa  syncope  or  fainting  takes  place, 

the  emission  ceases  with  the  beating  of  the  cir* 

cntatory  center. 

The  danger   conseqaent  upon    an   incised     duoum  or  ui  ikcuib  xooiai. 
wonnd  is  ever  measured  by  the  extent  of  the 

hemorrhage.     When  large  arteries  are  divided,  that  fact  ia  easily  told 
by  the  size  and  the  force  of  the  jets  sent  forth.     A  strong  horse  may, 
from  that  canse,  be  dead  in  ten  minntes.     To  enforce  the  difference 
between  a  lacerated  and  an  incised  wound,  the  reader  is  reminded  of 
tiiose  painful  cases,  frequently  recorded  in   the  newspapers,  where  a- 
limb  is  by  machinery  torn  from  a  poor  man's 
body,  and  scarcely  a  drop  of  blood  marks  the 
depriTatio.n ;  also  of  death  by  severing  a  throat, 
Then  sensation  ceases  ere  the  stream  has  flowed 
forth.     The  last  is  an  incised,  tbe  first  is  a 
lacerated  wound. 

An  abraded  vouud,  in  its  mildest  form,  is 
simply  a  graee.  The  reader  will,  however, 
remember  how  acutely  painful  such  accidents 
always  are.  The  horse's  sufferings  are  not 
highly  estimated  by  the  generality  of  people ; 
nevertheless,  an  injury  of  this  description  is 
not  to  be  despised,  even  when  witnessed  on 
the  animal.     A  broken  knee,  as  it  generally  is 

exhibited,  is  nothing^more  than  an  abrasion.  „ua^  „,  „  »«„„  „b»^ 
An  abraded  wound  may  simply  mean  that  the 

Insensible  outer  covering  of  the  skin  has  been  injured;  it  may  also 
imply  that  the  soft  structures  beneath  have  been  sundered.  Wounds 
of  this  kind  are  not  free  from  danger  when  of  magnitude.  Little  blood 
may  flow,  but  the  cutis  is  the  most  sensitive  structure  of  the  entiie 
body.  A  needle's  point  cannot  enter  uiy  part  of  the  skin  without  sen- 
sation warning  the  person  of  a  puncture.  In  human  operations,  divi- 
^on  of  the  skin,  or  separation  of  the  cutis,  is  known  to  coaatitnte  tkt 
duyor  portion  of  the  patient's  agony. 


The  BBffering  attend&nt  ob  the  latter  clan  of  LDjnriM  ia  iacKaaed  faj 
almost  ererj  abrasion  forcing  grit  or  dirt  into  the  sabfitaitce  of  the  catis. 
This,  of  coarse,  is  geaerall;  washed  ont.  The  torture  acGoiD|iaiijriiig  a 
large  abraded  mrface  is,  therefore,  rerj  great;  aad  horaes  when  eoffer- 
ing  from  accidents  of  anch  a  nature  sometimes  sink  from  the  irritatioa 
coDseqnent  upon  the  injary.  When  the  animals  snrriYe,  the  roots  of 
the  hair  too  often  hare  been  deetrojed,  and  a  perpetual  Uemish  is  tlM 
result. 

A  punctured  Tound  is  alwajre  dangerona ;  the  hasard  in  this,  as  in 
erery  species  of  injnrj,  is  greatly  Increased 
when  inflicted  on  parts  liable  to  anj  rast 
amonnt  of  motion.  Thns,  ponctares  occnr- 
ring  orer  the  stifle-joint  too  oilen  set  our 
best  snrgerj  at  defiance.  The  mnselea  of 
the  hind  leg  contract  with  ever;  move- 
ment of  the  hod/.  Added  to  that,  the 
part  abounds  with  fascia^ 
.    KAous  OT  i  Pri.oc«»  «oD^  ,j^^  m^ority  of  these  woonds  heal  by 

^  'S5?'i2fB"lfiiS,''to  "  rtJT^    gappnratioE.    Fascia  is  a  sabetance  no  pas 
iX.t'SE  £?Kj=.^t^th'tt. '3     can   penetrat*,  and  which  is  more  easily 
^'^rJh.TuZ.^^^.    rent  than   punctured.      The  exit  of  the 
Becretion,  therefore,  is  opposed   in   many 
directions,  while  the  ceaseless  motion  occasions  the  matter  to  burrow. 
The  sinuses  thus  produced  are  by  the  &scia  guided  tq  the  stifle-joint; 
and,  when  once  the  synovial  cavity  is  polluted  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
unhealthy  pus,  all  the  best  efforts  of  science  are  useless. 

When  a  punctured  wound  occurs,  the  skin,  being  elastic,  stretches 
before  the  instrument  by  which  the  wound  is  inflicted.  The  soft  parts 
beneath  the  skin,  not  being  elastic  to  the  same  dc^^e  as  the  integumentv 
break  down  before  the  penetrating  force.  They  are  torn  or  lacerated; 
for  generaUy  the  muscles  receive  a  larger  iigury  than  would  be  cal- 
culated from  the  size  of  the  instrument  by  which  the  blow  was  inflicted. 
The  rent  flesh  must  be  cast  off  by  a  slough— cormption  geDerolly  at- 
tends that  process.  Much  of  the  pus  secrete<f  cannot  find  an  exit 
tiirough  the  opening  in  the  skin ;  a  large  portion  of  it  is  confined 
within  the  puncture.  There  it  decays,  and,  being  impelled  by  the 
notion  of  the  limb,  readily  finds  its  way  in  all  directions  save  tia 
npward  one. 

No  judgment  approaching  to  accuracy  can  be  formed  at  the  first  sight 
of  a  punctnred  wound.  The  probe  may  ascertain  the  deptb  of  the  i^juiy, 
but  it  cannot  l«ll  the  ext«it  of  damage  done  to  the  interior  of  the  body. 
Therefore,  whether  the  hoof  is.pierced  by  a  sail,  or  the  mnsolee  are  lacer- 
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ftt«d  by  the  shaft  of  a  curt — ^be  the  tiutromeiit  large  or  small — the  eonse- 
qoenceB  liliely  to  follow  upon  the  injnrj  caBDot  be  foretold. 

A  eontu^m,  in  ita  mildest  form,  is  rimply  a  bruise.  Injuries  of  thir 
oloss,  when  of  magnltade,  are  very  deceptive ;  the  surface  is  uostained 
by  blood,  and  th^re  is  do  flegh  exposed.  For  these 
reasons  the  ignorant  are  apt  to  disregard  snch  acci- 
dents, and  to  express  sarprise  when  they  terminate 
otherwise  than  kindly.  When  a  bmise  happens,  blood 
is  efitased  in  smaller  or  larger  qnaotities  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  injnry.  A  small  quantity  of  effused  ' 
blood,  enfGcient  to  discolor  the  hnman  akin,  may  be 
absorbed;  but  when  the  amoant  is  large,  the  powers 
of  nature  are  defied.  The  blood  thrown  oat,  not 
being  taken  np  again,  congeals,  and  altimately  cor- 
rupts. Then  an  abscess  or  a  slongh  is  necessitated  i  both  are  attended 
with  danger :  the  first  may  be  deep  seated  or  superficial ;  either  form  is 
attended  by  much  weakness.  That  generates  considerable  irritation,  and 
may  even  be  the  cause  of  fatal  hemorrhage ;  or  it  may  lead  to  slnnses, 
the  direction,  the  number,  or  extent  of  which,  when  they  do  occur,  is  not 
to  be  predicated.  A  bruise  is,  consequently,  not  to  be  judged  of  hastily. 
The  amount  of  pain  which  it  provokes  is  even  unworthy  d^endence,  as 
Ibe  injury  nay  have  hurt  the  bone  or  the  tendon ;  and  then,  though  the 
accident  is  rendered  very  serioos,  in  the  first  instance  no  sign  of  agony 
announces  the  extent  of  the  evil. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  when  a  laoeratsd  Tonnd  occurs,  the  first 
att«ntioii  should  be  paid  to  the  system,  which  has  always  been  much 
shaken.  Oire,  therefore,  the  drink  composed  of  one  ounce  each  of  laud- 
anum and  Bulphnric  ether,  with  half  a  pint  of  water;  repeat  it  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  till  the  shivering  natural  to  the  horse  on  these  ooea- 
sions  has  disappeared,  and  the  pulse  has  recovered  its  healthy  tone. 

Avoid  all  poultices  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  one  composed  of  one-fourth 
yeast  and  three-fourths  of  any  coarse  grain,  excepting  bran,  may  bs 
applied.     So  also  may  a  lotion  thus  composed : — 

Lotion  for  Lacerated  Wounds. 

Tinotare  of  cantharides One  ounce. 

Ohloride  of  zinc Two  drachms. 

Water Three  pints. 

Mix.     Keep  a  rag  constantly  wet  over  the  part. 

Either  will  Btimulate  ttie  parts,  and  probably  prevent  any  tendency  to 
unhealthy  action.  The  yeast  poaltice  produces  this  effect  by  giving  off 
carbonic  acid ;  the  lotion  accomplishes  this  intmtioD  bf,  both  its  active 
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ingredients.  Eaeb  is  stimalating,  also  disinfectant,  and  will  connteraet 
any  filthy  odor  which  may  attend  the  sloughing  process ;  bat  the  lotion 
is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  more  easily  applied.  When  the  alongh 
has  taken  place,  should  hemorrhage  ensue,  dash  upon  the  part  jug  after 
jug  of  the  coldest  water;  or,  should  no  Tery  cold  water  be  at  hand,  drire 
upon  the  months  of  the  vessels  a  current  of  wind  from  the  nozzle  of  the 
bellows.  Oontinue  to  do  this  till  the  bleeding  ceases,  or  until  a  surgeon 
can  be  obtained  to  take  up  the  arteries. 

The  after-treatment  is  simple  :  apply  frequently  the  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  one  ^rain  to  an  ounce  of  water ;  that  lotion  will  cleanse  the 
wound  and  prevent  unpleasant  smells. 

As  respects  feeding,  this  must  be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the 
pulse.  Should  the  beat  of  the  artery  be  quick  and  feeble,  no  hay  should 
be  given ;  good,  thick  gruel  should  constitute  the  only  drink  excepting 
in  extreme  cases,  when  two  pots  of  porter  may  be  allowed  each  day. 
Good  oats  and  old  beans,  both  crushed  and  scalded,  should  then  consti- 
tute the  food,  and  the  utmost  gentleness  should  be  exercised  toward  the 
animal. 

Should  the  pulse  be  natural,  allow  three  feeds  of  oats  each  day,  as,  in 
every  kind  of  injury  to  the  horse,  more  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  debility  than  from  any  excess  of  energy. 

Incised  wounds. — When  these  happen,  always  dash  the  part  with  plenty 
of  cold  water  or  blow  upon  them  with  the  bellowa  Place  the  horse  in 
the  nearest  shed ;  motion  promotes  hemorrhage,  therefore  a  walk  is  not 
to  be  hazarded.  The  bleeding  being  arrested — ^for,  in  severe  accidents 
of  this  kind,  there  is  no  time  to  send  for  assistance — let  the  animal 
remain  perfectly  quiet  until  the  exposed  surface  has  become  almost  dry, 
but  on  being  touched  by  the  finger  feels  sticky.  Then  draw  the  edges 
together,  and  keep  them  in  that  position  by  means  of  sutures. 

The  best  means  of  inserting  these  sutures  is 
with  a  curved  needle  fixed  into  a  handle.  The 
handle  is  wanted  to  obtain  the  necessaiy  power, 
and  the  needle's  point  should  be  sharp  to  pen- 
etrate the  hide  of  the  horse,  which  in  places 
is  of  considerable  thickness.  The  needle  is 
thrust  through  the  integument  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  from  one  margin  of  the  incision ;  it 
is  brought  out  about  the  same  distance  within 
nxED  HDTCRi  HziDu:  TiBT  uiB-  thc  dlvidcd  soft  parts.  It  enters  the  opposite 
SLfSiSS*"  ''''™'  "  "'     side  of  the  sundered  flesh  even  with  the  place 

whence  it  came  forth,  and  afterward  it  appears 
through  the  skin  about  equally  distant  from  the  opposite  edge  of  the 


woDnd.  There  ii  s  hole  new  the  point  of  the  needle ;  {hroi^h  thii 
opening  a  piece  of  strong  twine  or  narrov  tape  la  threaded ;  when,  the 
iutmment  being  withdrawn,  the  twine  or  tape  is  pulled  into  the  punc- 
ture which  has  been  made.  The  needle  is  then  released,  the  Bntore  being 
left  in. 

So  many  sntnreB  as  ma;  be  necessary  ape  thns  inserted  —  in  small 
wounds,  these  being  aboat  two  inches  asander,  bnt  in  larger  injuries. 


A  ■MondpvnoDpiuhH  th«  wmuidbjfrtliBr.mad.wbnD  thA  poEnt  of  tha  nonHs  ftppAUV,  throidf  It  wtth 
%  pltee  of  line  wire  or  aoft  (trjiig.  TliB  ueadle  !•  ttaea  ntmcMd,  ud  nltued  trom  the  win  or  ttrint 
wbsTsbf  >  •Dton  li  left  Id  tha  woiud. 

three  inches  apart.     All  are  dnly  placed  before  any  are  tied ;  the  whole 

being  ready,  the  wonnd  is  forced  together  by  an  assistant,  while  tiie 

strings  are  fastened— care  being  exercised 

not  to  bring  any  of  them  actaally  tight, 

leet  the  motion  of  the  body  or  the  swelling 

of  the  part  should  drag  the  sntnres  through 

the  flesh  and  thereby  tear  them  out. 

A  wound  thus  nuited  may  poBsibly  heal 
hj  first  intention,  or  the  divided  parte,  when 
brought  togedier,  may  join,  and  give  no  fiirther  trouble  to  the  surgical 
•ttendant. 

Union  by  first  intention  is,  however,  somewhat  rare  in  the  horse ;  and 
Bhould  not  that  take  place,  suppuration  will  be  estabhshed.  So  soon  as 
the  pas  flows  freely  forth,  and  the  sutures  appear  to  tighten  or  drag,  cot 
them  out  by  snipping  the  twine ;  but  allow  the  strings  to  loosen  before 
yon  attempt  their  withdrawal. 

If  this  is  not  done,  the  sutures  will  speedily  find  an  exit  for  tfaemselTes 
by  causing  the  Sesh  against  which  the  tension  acte  to  be  absorbed ;  that 
the  original  injury  will  be  rendered  more  compUoated,  and  the  nltinurti 
blemish  most  be  altogether  greater. 

AU  that  is  reqnired  after  the  esUblishment  of  sapparfttioB  ia  to  h«th* 
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tiie  port  wUh  the  solotion  of  chlorids  of  ^ms,  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of 
wftter.  Thit  lotion  will  Bnppresi  an;  fetor,  uid  gentl;  Btimnlete  the 
bealing  |>rocees,  as  well  ag  prerent  the  spronting  of  fungoid  grannlk- 
tioDs ;  it  is  necegaaiy  also  to  attend  Htrictlj  to  the  dlrectionB  l&id  down 
for  feeding  dnring  the  coring  of  wonnds. 


Mo.  I.  Th*  nnttnnoiu  ntan,  whicfa  !•  nnidoyMl  ta  Hwinc  np  portloDi  of  bowil  when  (ha  tariBllini 

HTfl  tolDiTd  And  expoood, 
Ni>.3.TbadwpgitDnDrtheqiilllntDn.    In  the  hong  trinn  oT  wood  an  nbrtltntod  Iit  qoflli.    TW 
•TDod  <•  Dolcbnd  in  Iho  centrr;  ud  upon  the  tndoiiMllIiDt  ths  ■nlnm  m  Bin],  lo  pmeot  tb> 
moTsmaBti  at  Iha  uMidhI  [rmn  dliplaoliig  them.    It  1>  tanwiUinM  omplojed  hi  brine  t^  ^'■^ 
of  dnp  and  gl^llIlg  wimodJ  cIuht  to^Chtf . 

The  treatment  of  an  abraded  wonnd  chiefly  consigta  in  cleansing  tbe 
snrface  with  plenty  of  cold  water,  which  Bhonld  be  allowed  bj  its  owa 
weight  to  wash  off  any  loose  particles  of  dirt.  No  cloth  or  oUier  aid 
should  be  employed  to  scrub  the  living  flesh  aa  thoagh  it  were  an  insen> 
■itive  board.  The  matter  which  cannot  be  removed  by  simply  slnicing, 
had  better  remain  to  be  expelled  by  the  secretion  of  pns.  The  hoTBe, 
especially  when  terrified,  endnres  pain  very  badly;  indeed,  tbe  animal  k 
BO  timid  and  so  delicately  framed  that  it  is  always  good  surgery  to  spare 
all  nnnecessary  saffering. 

Support  the  body  witii  landsnnm  and  ether  drinks,  one  ounce  of  eaA 
to  the  pint  of  water,  as  often  as  they  may  be  needed.  Let  the  food  be 
generoos,  mtless  fever  should  arise,  when  tiie  directicnis  already  given 
mnst  be  attended  to. 

Pnncttired  irbnudi  reqnire  only  one  kind  of  treatment,  vrtietlt«r  a  nafi 
b«  driven  into  the  flesh  of  tiie  foot,  or  the  shaft  of  a  cart  be  forced  into 
the  substance  of  the  thigh.  Here  the  knifis  mast  be  employed;  taA, 
nnlesB  the  antinal  shows  evident  aymptoma  of  excesare  weaknesa,  H  is 
better,  perhaps,  to  operate  while  the  parts  are  partially  numbed  by  the 
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shock,  than  to  wait  antil  a  morbid  sensibility  is  proToked.  Always  en- 
large the  opening;  do  this  in  the  foot  by  catting  away  the  horn  of  the 
sole  around  the  small  pnnctare  left  by  the  nail.  When  the  soft  parts  are 
penetrated,  probe  the  wound  first;  then,  if  possible,  insert  a  knife  to  the 
bottom  of  the  puncture,  and,  with  the  edge  downward,  draw  it  forth. 
By  this  means  a  wound  resembling  a  subverted  <  will  be  instituted.  It 
will  be  narrowest  toward  the  extremity,  and  widest  at  the  mouth.  A 
free  opening  affords  a  ready  egress  for  all  sloughs  and  pus.  It  materi- 
ally aids  the  healing  process,  and  effectually  prevents  the  establishment 
of  sinuses ;  while  the  clean  incision  left  by  the  knife  is  of  small  import, 
when  taken  into  consideration  with  the  other  consequences  of  a  puac^ 
tnred  wound. 

Support  the  animal  if  necessary,  or  regulate  the  food  by  the  symptoms. 

A  oontosed  wound,  when  slight,  may  be  rubbed  with  the  iodide  of 
lead  ointment,  one  drachm  of  the  active  agent  to  the  ounce  of  lard; 
when  all  enlargement  will  sometimes  subside,  and  the  effused  blood  may 
be  absorbed.  However,  the  horse  commonly  receives  injuries  of  magni- 
tude. In  the  last  case,  take  a  sharp  knife  and  draw  it  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  swelling.  Make  a  long  gash,  only  through  the  integument, 
at  every  eighth  inch,  and  be  careful  to  carry  the  knife  through  the  integ* 
ument,  or  to  the  lowest  portion  of  the  detached  skin.  Any  sac  that 
may  be  left  is  certain  to  retain  corruption,  and  may  produce  fearful  after- 
consequences.  The  attendant  measures  consist  in  bathing  the  contusion 
with  a  lotion  composed  of  chloride  of  zinc,  one  grain,  water,  one  ouncOi 
and  diminishing  the  food  or  supporting  the  body  as  nature  demands  such 
treatment. 

The  after-treatment  of  all  injuries,  consists  in  keeping  any  external 
orifices  open  till  all  sloughs  and  pus  have  disappeared.  In  surgery,  a 
large  and  depending  opening,  by  means  of  which  the  interior  may  drain. 
Is  always  to  be  preserved,  and  the  knife,  to  this  end,  may  be  employed 
80  often  as  the  healing  process  threatens  to  prematurely  close  the 
wound. 

Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  bleed  after  every  injury;  this  was  done 
to  prevent  fever.  However,  observation  has  shown  that  the  vital  powers 
are  more,  often  weakened  than  increased  by  the  shock  attendant  on  severe 
accidents.  Whenever  the  contrary  happens,  it  is  far  better  to  lower  the 
pulse  by  repeated  doses  of  aconite,  than  to  abstract  that  which  will  sub- 
sequently  be  necessary,  to  repair  injury. 

It  was  also  once  the  custom  to  fill  wounds  with  tents  or  lumps  of  tow, 
and  to  bandage  every  injured  part  These  habits  only  served  to  confine 
that  which  nature  was  striving  to  cast  out.  They  consequently  did  much 
harm,  and  are  now  happily  discarded. 
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A  piece  of  loose  rag,  sAtarated  in  the  oil  or  tbe  solation  of  tu, 
should,  daring  sammer,  be  saspended  over  the  mondi  of  every  wound,  to 
keep  off  the  flies.  The  only  tent  which  the  snthor  approves  of  is  when 
an  incised  woaad  happens  where  asEistance  is  far  away,  and  difficult  to 
procare.  Then,  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  let  the  horse  mg,  a  man's 
coat,  or  anything  else  be  violently  thmat  into  the  gash,  and  forcibly  held 
there  nntil  proper  assistance  can  be  obtained. 

Such  is  the  present  method  of  treating  wonnda ;  this  to  the  read» 
may  appear  very  cmel ;  bnt  conid  he  have  walked  throngh  and  have 
inhaled  the  atmosphere  of  the  wards  in  hospitals  appropriated  to  sncb 
iiynriea  as  they  existed  in  former  times,  he  would  thoroughly  under- 
stand that  apparent  want  of  feeling  is,  in  reality,  the 
height  of  charity. 

To  conclude  Ibis  part,  the  author  lays  before  his 

readers  the  following  bandage,  intended  to  meet  an 

inconvenience  hitherto  experienced  when  a  horse  has 

the  walls  of  the  abdomen  punctured.     The  constsuit 

motion  of  the  part  renders  ordinary  sutures  of  no  avul, 

and  for  that  reason  bandages,  nnless  so  tight  as  to 

imroB    check  circulation,  are  of  little  use.     The  annexed  ia 

w  ^Z^'  """'    made  like  a  broad  belt,  and  is  buckled  round  the  body. 

'    The  bars  are  composed  of  vulcanized  India-mhber; 

tiiey  will  yield  to  the  movements  of  the  abdomen,  and  yet  serve  as  sutures 

supporting  any  pendant  flap,  while  at  the  same  time  they  will  allow  the 

wound  to  be  dressed  without  disturbing  the  bandage.     They  also  offer 

the  advanti^  of  permitting  the  attendant  to  pull  one  support  aside 

without  removing  the  whole. 

Every  part  in  the  horse  subjected  to  much  motion  when  wounded, 
should  have  an  adhesive  plaster  placed  over  it,  and  retained  there  nnUl 
the  sappnrative  action  is  confirmed.  By  this  means  is  excluded  the 
atmosphere,  which,  when  this  precaation  was  neglected,  bos  entered  the 
wonnd,  penetrated  between  the  muscles,  and  by  distending  the  body 
increased  the  suffering,  as  well  as  led  to  the  worst  of  conseqnences. 

Wounds  in  veterinary  surgery  rank  among  the  most  formidable  cases 
with  which  the  practitioner  has  to  contend.  They  are  not  so  because 
the  flesh  of  the  horse  is  slower  to  heal  than  that  of  the  human  being. 
Indeed,  the  scale  in  this  respect  inclines  toward  the  animal;  bnt  they  an 
rendered  slow  to  heal  and  difficult  to  cure  by  two  causes.  The  horse  ia 
always  impatient  of  restraint ;  any  effort  to  confine  the  creature  is  more 
likely  to  provoke  dangerous  resistance  than  to  induce  the  slightest  ayjap- 
tom  of  omendmeut.  The  qnadmped  naturally  delights  in  motion.  It 
was  formed  for  octivitj.     Erea  when  in  ita  atoll  the  body  ia  never  aboo- 
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lately  still;  the  position  is  being  changed;  the  legs  are  fireqnentlj 
stamped ;  the  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  tail  are  never  qniet.  This  innate 
quality  retards  the  union  of  sundered  flesh.  It  favors  the  gravitation  of 
pus  between  the  muscles,  and  thus  generates  sinuses.  These  are  the  tor* 
ments  of  veterinary  surgery.  Could  the  sinus  be  anticipated,  or  in  all 
cases  eradicated,  the  principal  difficulty  would  be  removed ;  but  intelli- 
gent  as  the  horse  is,  it  proves  impossible  to  make  the  animal  compre- 
hend the  necessity  for  quietude.  Hence  any  trivial  accident  may  lead  to 
ii^uries  of  so  extensive  a  character  and  so  malignant  a  nature  as  will  set 
the  best  endeavors  or  the  most  consummate  skill  at  defiance. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 


OPERATIOm. 


Thi  Teterinary  art  is  by  no  means  rendered  more  snccessfiil  by  tbe 
eniming  of  iU  stratagems.  Many  of  its  objects  are  accomplished  after 
the  mdeat  and  the  most  primitiTe  methods.    Kot  one,  perhaps,  is  mora 


coarse  than  the  present  method  of  casting  or  throwing  an  animal  preTi- 
OQB  to  an  operation.  The  reader  has  only  to  ask  himself  what  condition 
the  body  must  be  in  when,  with  the  sight  blinded,  it  is  suddenly  jerked 
to  the  earth ;  and  how  far  it  is  Stly  prepared  by  so  violent  a  practice  to 
be  submitted  to  the  knife  of  an  operator  f 

There  are  few  operations  in  Teterinary  snrgery  which  a  person  of 
moderate  nerre  and  average  intelligence  might  not  himself  perform. 
The  author  has  seen  gentlemen  with  titles,  and  others  holding  high  rank 
in  the  army,  indulge  in  the  strange  pleasure  of  singeing  living  flesh  with 
the  heated  iron.  Bat  he  has  never  beheld  horsemen  handling  the  knife. 
The  latter  wonld  better  become  their  hands  than  the  first  severe  and  dis- 
flgaring  instmment,  which,  however  asefdl  it  may  have  been  foond  in 
(4S4) 
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certain  eases  met  with  in  human  sargerj,  nerertheless  wonld  be  well  abol- 
ished from  Teterinarj  practice,  7>ecaase  of  its  indiscriminate  abose.  Firing 
is  employed  for  everj  and  for  no  reason.  Now  recourse  is  had  to  it  because 
tiie  joints  are  weak.  Then  it  is  adopted  because  a  gentleman  is  fond  of 
seeing  his  horses  scored.  Next,  it  is  used  to  gain  time,  and  thus  prolong 
the  treatment.  Generallj  it  is  brought  forward  because  the  practitioner 
does  not  know  what  else  to  do.  Lastly,  it  is  esteemed  the  crowning 
measure  of  routine  practice* 

The  author,  however,  has  neyer  been  necessitated  to  resort  to  so  vio- 
lent an  agent.  It  is  a  most  unseemly  ornament  in  unprofessional  hands ; 
in  this  book^  which  is  intended  for  the  general  public,  the  use  of  the 
firing-iron  is  altogether  omitted. 

The  knife,  especially  to  the  animal.  Is  the  most  humane  of  remedies. 
It  often  affords  instant  or  immediate  relief.  The  animal  seems  to  suffer 
more  f^om  the  restraint  imposed  than  from  the  wounds  inflicted.  The 
chief  sensation,  with  all  forms  of  life,  resides  in  the  skin;  so  that  the 
integument  be  quickly  and  effectually  divided,  the  soft  parts  underneath 
have  but  little  feeling.  The  interference  with  these  last  rather  produces 
fieiintness  or  sickness  than  acute  suffering;  the  knowledge  of  which  fact 
will  embolden  many  a  humane  person,  though  the  writer  trusts  it  will 
not  be  credited  by  all  who  are  of  an  opposite  character,  since  boldness, 
unrestrained  by  humanity,  only  renders  the  individual  a  savage  without 
the  savage's  excuse. 

Such  operations  as  embriotomy,  castration,  and  lithotomy  are  inten- 
tionally omitted,  from  a  conviction  that  no  gentleman  would  undertake 
them ;  and  because,  in  every  instance,  they  had  better  be  intrusted  to  a 
regular  veterinary  surgeon. 

Before  undertaking  any  operation,  always  reflect  on  what  you  are 
about  to  do,  and  make  up  your  mind  how  you  design  to  do  it  Irreso- 
lution causes  more  suffering  than  the  most  perverted  determination  can 
inflict  It  is  always  well  (however  much  in  practice  the  operator  may 
consider  himself)  to  first  perform  the  intended  operation  upon  the  dead 
subject  Thi^  is  a  custom  which  the  writer  invariably  adopted;  and 
frequently  it  has  supplied  his  memory  with  a  refresher  which,  in  the 
hurry  of  practice,  was  found  a  most  timely  warning. 

N^er  use  small  knives.  Such  things  look  pretty.  The  sight  of  a 
large  blade  may  appear  very  ugly ;  but  it  does  at  one  movement  that 
work  which  an  instrument  of  notching  smallness  would  not  in  twenty 
hacks  accomplish.  Understand  thoroughly  that  which  you  are  about  to 
perform,  and  always  choose  the  tool  likely  to  get  through  the  business 
quickly.  Periosteotomy  cases  were  formerly  sold  by  veterinary  instru- 
ment makers  which  contained  a  knife  of  moderate  doll's  dimension.   The 
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writer,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  which  that  little  knife  was  speciaDy 
made  for,  was  accustomed  to  employ  a  'l^istonry  larger  than  those  in 
ordinary  use  among  gentlemen  of  his  profession. 

Where  yon  anticipate  much  bleeding,  always  endeavor,  if  possible,  to 
divide  the  main  artery  with  the  first  incision.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
humane,  and  therefore  the  safest  practice.  The  vessel,  being  divided, 
can  be  taken  up,  and  all  further  flow  of  blood  thereby  checked.  But  if 
the  artery  be  left  to  the  last,  it  remains  to  fill  ihe  smaller  branches. 
These  are  of  necessity  frequently  severed.  Each,  as  it  is  cut,  bleeds 
more  or  less  freely;  thus  the  hemorrhage  is  far  greater,  and  the  opera- 
tion far  more  difficult,  than  if  the  main  trunk  had  been  secured  at  the 
earliest  possible  period. 

Always  tie  both  ends  of  an  artery;  because,  though  the  main  stream 
flows  through  that  portion  of  the  vessel  nearest  the  heart,  yet  the  other 
half,  being  fed  by  the  smaller  trunks,  and  the  current  having  a  tendency 
to  regurgitate,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  vital  fluid  may  flow  out  of 
the  mouth,  which,  in  general  opinion,  has  no  medium  of  supply. 

If,  during  an  operation,  you  make  an  accidental  incision  into  a  vessel, 
either  take  it  up,  (which  is  the  better  way,)  or  cut  it  short  off  when  there 
is  a  chance  of  its  retracting  and  of  the  bleeding  being  thus  arrested. 
Yessels  of  large  size  may,  when  requisite,  be  excised  and  tied;  the 
vital  current  being  afterward  carried  on  by  the  dilatation  of  the  lesser 
ducts. 

To  tie  an  artery  it  is  imperative  to  secure  the  end  of  the  vessel;  Uiis, 
if  possible,  should  be  accomplished  with  the  forceps.  When  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel  is  much  retracted,  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  the  knife ; 
but  that  practice  should  be  viewed  only  as  the  last  resort  of  the  profi- 
cient surgeon. 

The  end  of  the  artery  being  fixed  and  drawn  forth,  a  piece  of  strong 

silk,  thrice  twisted,  (after  the  method  represented  in 
the  inferior  circle  of  the  annexed  illustration,)  is 
passed  over  the  vessel.  The  silk  is  then  drawn  tight, 
and  will  generally  remain  fixed.  However,  sad  acci- 
dents  have  occurred  by  operators  trusting  to  so 
doubtfal  a  security;  for  that  reason  it  is  always 
advisable  to  make  another  twist,  (as  shown  in  the 
smaller  circle  of  the  illustration,)  which  will  render 
the  knot  secure. 

nn  LOUP  VT  HBAin  or         Eveu  a  vessel  of  the  second  magnitude  may  he 
DBJuS^^'unw.       obliterated,  as  the  carotid  artery  or  the  jugular  v^ 

without  life  being  necessarily  sacrificed.     However, 
it  is  always  well  to  spare  these  parts,  or  when  either  is  lost  to  arrange  so 
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that  the  absence  of  them  maj  entail  the  least  possible  inconrenience  upon 
the  aoimaL  Thus,  if  the  carotid  arterj  be  lost,  place  the  food  low  down, 
and  thereby  aid  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  head.  If  the  jngnlar  vein  be 
destroyed,  then  put  the  fodder  high  up,  that  the  current  from  the  head 
may  be  facilitated. 

Never,  on  any  acconnt,  remove  any  portion  of  skin  which  is  not 
involved  in  some  fearfal  injury,  or  separated  from  its  attachments  by  the 
action  of  disease.  * 

Skin  is  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  never  reproduced,  and  even  the 
place  whence  it  is  absent  always  heals  slowly.  However  loose  the  skin 
may  appear,  however  disproportiooed  it  may  seem  after  some  tjamor  has 
been  removed,  respect  every  particle  of  it.  Before  the  wound  can  heal, 
inflammation  must  set  in.  That  process  ended,  the  skin,  under  its  action, 
will  have  contracted,  and  in  the  end  there  will  be  only  sufficient  integu- 
ment to  cover  the  part;  whereas,  if  the  slightest  amount  be  excised,  to 
such  an  extent  there  will  for  a  long  time  remain  a  gaping  sore. 

Never  spare  the  knife.  Think  well  before  you  touch  that  tool;  but, 
having  it  in  hand,  assure  yourself  its  edge  is  sharp,  and  never  do  at  two 
cuts  that  which  might  have  been  accomplished  in  one. 

Always  slit  up  a  sinus  where  such  a  proceeding  is  possible.  When 
the  sinus  is  too  long,  supposing  the  pipe  to  take  an  internal  direction, 
as  from  the  withers  to  the  chest,  insert  a  seton  with  the  guarded  seton 
needle,  a  representation  of  which  is  given  below. 


VHX  GUASDID  SROK  NBDLX. 


The  blade  of  this  instrument  is  generally  about  two  feet- long.  Before 
using  it,  the  cutting  head  is  always  retracted  by  pulling  back  the  nut  at 
the  extremity,  and  securing  it  in  its  place  by  means  of  the  screw  situated 
on  the  middle  of  the  handle.  The  blade  then  reposes  upon  a  blunt 
companion,  and  may  with  impunity  be  inserted  down  any  sinus  or  false 
canal.  Having  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  and  all  important  vessels 
being  passed,  the  screw  is  loosened,  and  the  projecting  end  of  the  blade 
at  the  extremity  of  the  handle  is  struck  forcibly,  when  the  sharp  point 
is  driven  forward,  tind  this  pierces  the  flesh. 


THl  8R0M  NBDU  PROTBtlSID,  AND  8KCUBKD  ITXTHIIC  TBI  BAMDLI  BT  lO&NS  Of  A  KUW. 

Behind  the  cutting  head  there  is  a  free  space.     Through  that  opening 
a  long  piece  of  tape  is  threaded,  and  the  instrument  is  withdrawn,  pull* 
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lag  the  tape  into  the  sinoB,  in  which  it  remains.  A  knot  is  made  at  either 
end  of  the  tape ;  thus  a  seton  is  with  safety  placed  in  situations  where 
the  depth  to  be  penetrated  would  defy  ordinary  measures,  and  the  yesseb 
to  be  passed  would  render  such  measures  more  than  doubly  hasardoos. 

The  use  of  a  seton  is  to  act  as  a  drain,  or  to  stimulate  an  nnhealtiij 
canal — ^to  provoke  a  sinus  to  secrete  healthy  pus,  instead  of  a  thin  and 
often  a  foul  discharge — and  thus  to  cause  the  diseased  pipe  to  heal  or 
to  become  obliterated. 

When  operating,  always  make  your  first  incision  throagh  the  skin 
rather  too  large  than  in  the  least  too  small ;  remember,  the  division  from 
within  outward  occasions  much  less  pain  than  the  separation,  made  after 
the  ordinary  fashion,  from  without  inward. 

Never  spare  hair;  the  substance  is  readily  reproduced.  It  can  be 
wished  to  be  spared  only  to  conceal  the  fact  of  an  operation  having  been 
performed.  Always  refuse  to  become  a  party  to  dishonesty.  Do  what 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  your  office.  The  removal  of 
hair,  which  may  otherwise  interfere  with  your  sight,  is  essential :  there* 
fore  cut  it  off,  regardless  of  any  wish  to  the  contrary. 

Instruct  your  assistants  beforehand  how  to  cast  the  horse ;  leave  that 
business  to  them :  never  meddle  yourself.  The  writer  has  seen  veterinarj 
surgeons,  in  their  operating  dresses,  push  and  haul  with  the  utmost  en- 
ergy. Such  silly  people  have  doubtless  thought  themselves  exalted  by 
this  exhibition  of  violence.  It  would  have  been  more  to  their  credit 
had  they  devoted  half  the  energy  to  teaching  their  people  beforehand. 
But  in  what  condition  must  their  hands  and  temper  be  after  having  taken 
a  lead  in  a  struggle  with  a  horse  for  mastery  1 

A  surgeon  should  always  be  cooL  His  head  should  direct  his  hand; 
his  knife  should  be  held  lightly ;  his  eye  should  be  quick,  and  his  mind 
prepared  to  meet  any  accident.  He  should  do  his  office  neatly,  and,  if 
possible,  without  soiling  his  person.  The  ripping  cut  and  the  bloody 
hands  alone  distinguish  the  ignorant  butcher  from  the  scientific  operator. 

During  every  operation  enjoin  the  strictest  silence  upon  the  specta- 
tors. The  horse  is  never  vicious,  but  it  is  always  timid.  Sounds  bare 
a  powerful  effect  upon  animals  which  cannot  understand  speech.  Ereiy 
word  uttered,  even  in  a  whisper,  should  be  of  assurance  to  the  sufferer ; 
for  the  horse  is  only  to  be  feared  in  its  efforts  to  escape  from  some  sup- 
posed peril.  It  becomes  mad  in  its  alarm.  It  then  puts  forth  its  strength 
and  exerts  it  without  regard  to  consequences.  Man  has  everything  to 
hope  from  the  fortitude  and  noble  forbearance  of  the  creature.  It  re- 
sponds to  kindness  with  something  more  than  submission ;  it  answeis 
sympathy  by  the  most  entire  confidence  and  utter  dependence.  The  Ilia, 
the  feeling,  the  natural  powers  are  all  subservient  to  the  great  love  which 
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is  embodied  in  a  horse's  atttehmeot  'Hiere  is  not  among  created  beings 
one  which  has  so  large  a  sympathy;  the  horse  must  attach  itsdf  to 
something ;  to  love  seems  essential  to  its  being.  The  stable  in  which  it 
is  captive  the  patient  prisoner  learifs  to  reg^aid,  as  it  were,  a  palace. 
The  pace  is  always  more  willing  when  returning  to  captivity ;  freedom 
has  no  charm ;  the  field  has  no  allorement  to  the  horse  which  has  lived 
any  time  in  the  most  crimped,  confined,  and  uncomfortable  of  stalls.  It 
will  quit  the  spring  grass  to  be  fastened  once  more  in  the  place  to  which 
it  has  been  accustomed  and  has  grown  attached. 

Then,  however  much  removed  firom  itself,  it  must  pour  the  richest  of 
its  alTeotions  on  some  animal,  should  man,  in  pride,  refuse  to  accept  the 
offering.  Creatures  the  most  opposite  have  been  the  horse's  favorite. 
How  often  do  we  hear  of  the  liking  formed  between  a  goat,  a  dog,  a  eat^ 
and  the  horse  1  Love  has  a  strange  freemasonry  of  its  own ;  how  else 
can  we  account  for  the  larger  creature  being  able  to  make  its  longing 
imderstood  by  the  smaller  life  f  There  may,  howevei*,  be  between  ani- 
mals some  substitute  for  language ;  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  any  rec*« 
ognized  signs  exist  between  birds  and  the  equine  species.  Tet  a  famous 
animal-painter  had  a  pony  which  formed  a  violent  and  lasting  affection 
for  a  bantam  cock.  These  two  used  to  march  side  by  side  up  and  down 
the  field  in  which  the  larger  animal  was  confined ;  for  so  very  expansive 
is  the  horse's  love  that  it  will  embrace  not  only  its  abo^e,  but  some  life, 
however  distant  apparently  from  its  own. 

The  voice  of  the  person  who  is  accustomed  to  groom  and  feed  tiie 
animal,  if  he  has  been  only  ordinarily  humane  in  the  performance  of  his 
office,  will  at  all  times  reassure  the  beating  heart  of  a  prostrated  horse. 
But  vast  injustice  to  the  animal's  better  qualities  is  done  by  the  mode 
of  casting  it  It  is  violently  jeiked  off  its  legs ;  by  a  sudden  pull  it  is 
thrown  "with  a  burster"  upon  its  side.  There  it  struggles.  If  mastery 
sides  with  tiie  animal,  then  let  the  men  be  speedy  in  their  flight  The 
quadruped,  in  its  fear,  designs  no  harm  to  any  person.  It  means  only  to 
escape  firom  the  terrible  danger  which  encompasses  it  Still,  it  is  re-* 
gardless  in  its  alarm,  and  may  do  more  injury  tiian  the  most  evil  inten* 
tion  could  accomplish.  There  is  an  engraving  of  the  method  of  ^casting 
horses  commencing  this  chapter.  Let  the  capable  reader  imagine  the 
dfect  produced  upon  the  timid  quadruped  when  it  is  violently  flung  upon 
the  earth  with  a  sound  well  denominated  **  a  burster." 

The  horse  is  much  better  made  to  lie  down  gently,  after  the  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  Rarey.  Half,  and  far  more  than  half,  the  terror  excited 
by  an  operation  may  tiius  be  avoided.  The  confiision  and  bustle,  con- 
Joined  with  violence,  which  naturally  attend  "casting,"  must  make  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  retentive  mind  of  the  animal,  and,  we  may 
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sapposOy  must  aggrayate  the  pain,  thus  materiallj  endangering  the  Tesolt 
of  an  operation.  The  hobbles  may  be  fixed  quite  as  readily  when  the 
horse  is  down  as  when  the  animal  is  standing.  Nay,  they  may  be  fixed 
more  readily,  as  the  horse,  when  down,  has  lost  three-Tonrths  of  its 
power. 

Mr.  Barey's  method  of  throwing  the  most  unruly  animal  is  thus 
described  by  that  gentlemtln : — 

"Everything, that  we  want  to  teach  the  horse  must  be  commenced  in 
some  way  to  give  him  an  idea  of  what  you  want  him  to  do,  and  then  be 
repeated  till  he  learns  it  perfectly.  To  make  a  horse  lie  down,  bend  his 
left  fore  leg  and  slip  ,a  loop  over  it,  so  that  he  cannot  get  it  down.  Then 
put  a  surcingle  around  his  body,  and  fasten  one  end  of  a  long  strap 
around  the  other  fore  leg  just  above  the  hoof.  Place  the  other  end 
under  the  surcingle,  so  as  to  keep  the  strap  in  the  right  direction ;  take 
a  short  hold  of  it  with  your  right  hand ;  stand  on  the  left  side  of  the 
horse,  grasp  the  bit  in  your  left  hand,  pull  steadily  on  the  strap  with 
your  right ;  bear  against  his  shoulder  till  you  cause  him  to  move.  As 
soon  as  he  lifts  his  weight,  your  pulling  will  raise  the  other  foot,  and  he 
will  have  to  come  on  his  knees.  Keep  the  strap  tight  in  your  hand,  so 
that  he  cannot  straighten  his  leg  if  he  rises  up.  Hqld  him  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  turn  his  head  toward  you ;  bear  against  his  side  with  your 
shoulder — ^not  hard,  but  with  a  steady,  equal  pressure — and  in  about  ten 
minutes  he  will  lie  down.  As  soon  as  he  lies  down  he  will  be  completely 
conquered,  and  you  can  handle  him  as  you  please.  Take  off  the  straps, 
and  straighten  out  his  legs ;  rub  him  lightly  about  the  face  and  neck 
with  your  hand  the  way  the  hair  lies ;  handle  all  his  legs ;  and,  after  he 
has  lain  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  let  him  get  up  again.  After  resting  him 
a  short  time,  make  him  lie  down  as  before.  Repeat  the  operation  three 
or  four  times,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  one  lesson.  Oive  him  two  les- 
sons a  day ;  and  when  you  have  given  him  four  lessons,  he  wUl  lie  down 
by  taking  hold  of  one  foot.  As  soon  as  he  is  well  broken  to  lie  down 
in  this  way,  tap  him  on  the  opposite  leg  with  a  stick  when  you  take  hold 
of  his  foot,  and  in  a  few  days  he  will  lie  down  from  the  mere  motion  of 
the  stic^L" 

What  prevents  the  ho|bbles  being  buckled  on?  What  prevents  all 
necessary  arrangements  being  carried  out  ?  What,  indeed,  but  the  stub- 
bornness inseparable  from  ignorance  I  Yeterinary  surgeons,  as  a  role, 
are  not  an  educated  class.  In  proportion  as  their  information  is  limited, 
so  is  their  adherence  to  established  custom  likely  to  be  intractable. 

There  are,  besides  the  hobbles,  two  other  inventions  designed  to  limit 
the  capability  of  resistance.  One  is  the  side  line.  A  soft  collar  is  pot 
over  the  horse's  head  and  a  hobble  is  fastened  to  the  foot  it  is  desired 
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to  hare  elevated.     From  the  collar  is  dependant  a  metal  loop,  ring,  or 

other  contrivance.     By  the  side  of  this  a  strong  rope  Is-attached.     The 

oord  is  then  passed  through  the  D 

of  the    bobble;     afterward    it   is 

brought  back  and  .ran  tbrongh  the 

side  ring  or  loop.      A  man  then 

takes  hold  of  the  end  of  the  rope, 

and,  by  gradual  traction,  canses  the 

leg  to  be  advanced.     It  is  neither 

wiae  nor  hnmaoe  to  drag  the  foot 

off  the  gronnd.    A.  horse  which  will 

stand  quiet  with  both  feet  resting 

on  the  earth,  is   rendered  restless  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

when  one  leg  is  fastened  in  the  air. 

The  occasion  which  makes  it  imperative  to  apply  the  side-line  is, 
when  the  hocks  or  hinder  parts  are  examined.  Many  unbroken  horses, 
though  quiet  in  other  respects,  will  not  allow  these  portions  of  the  body 
to  be  touched.  By  causing  one  leg  to  be  advanced,  the  other  is  deprived 
of  all  power  as  a  weapon  of  offense.  The  horse  would  obviously  fall, 
if  he  were  to  project  the  only  free  hind  member;  and  the  timidity  of  tite 
creature  indisposes  it  to  inenr  io  vast  an  indignity. 

The  other  invention  is  the  double  side  line.  X  rope  is  fixed  to  a  loop 
on  either  side.  The  loop  or  ring  is  attached  to  a  soft  collar.  The  rope 
is  afterward  threaded  throngh 
a  hobble  on  each  pastern.  Both 
legs  are  tben  gently  pnlled  for- 
ward, and  the  animal,  having  its 
posterior  supports  drawn  from 
under  it,  comes  to  the  earth. 
The  ropes  are  held  tight  white 
the  horse  is  tamed  upon  its 
back.  The  instant  it  is  in  that 
position,  some  body  seats  himself 
upon  the  head,  while  the  body  of 
the  animal  is  propped  up  by 
numerous  trusses  of  straw. 

This  last  is  but  an  imperfect 
method  of  casting.     In  general 

it  is  rendered  still  more  cruel  by  the  abuse  to  which  it  is  subject  The 
ropes  are  commonly  pulled  with  an  ntter  disr^ard  to  the  living  body 
upon  which  they  operate.  The  hind  legs  sn  often  drawn  to  the  shoul- 
ders, and  frequently  additional  cords  are  employed  to  make  the  poor 
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creatures  more  distorted  and  more  fixed.  Has  man  any  eause  to  wonder 
at  a  horse  being  oceasionallj  what  is  called  "Ticioos,"  when  the  on* 
reasoning  creature  is  thus  fearfhllj  operated  upon  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
proof  of  the  horse's  intelligence  that  it  can  recognize  the  cause  of  its 
suffering,  and  study  ever  after  to  repel  its  tormentor  ? 

Let  the  horse  be  thrown  down  after  the  admirable  method  introduced 
by  Mr.  Rarey.  Let  it  then  be  hobbled,  and  neyer,  during  the  operation, 
hear  any  sound  but  soothing  accents.  Animals  do  not  understand  words, 
but  they  are  quick  readers  of  characteristics.  The  langnage  itself  these 
creatures  may  not  be  able  to  literally  interpret;  but  they  comprehend 
all  which  the  manner  conveys.  When  kindness  is  expressed,  the  mean- 
ing is  felt,  though  the  verbiage  be  lost:  it  is  astonishing  how  animals 
will  enter  into  the  intention  of  speech !  How  home  kind  language 
seems  to  go  to  the  ignorant  heart,  and  how  true  it  is  tiiat  a  gentle  word 
is  never  thrown  away  I  It  is  surprising  to  observe  tiie  affection  by  which 
the  human  race  is  surrounded ;  they  live  and  walk  among  animals  eager 
for  permission  to  adore  them,  anxious  to  love  and  to  serve  them;  bat  it 
is  lamentable  to  see  how  an  evil  spirit  repels  the  feeling  which  pervades 
all  nature. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  the  writer  presumes  to  offer  ad- 
vice. Yeterinary  surgeons  display  ignorance  in  nothing  more  than  in 
being  servile  copyists.  They  do  not  view  their  sphere  of  science  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  branch.  They  always  will  strive  to  follow  the 
example  of  human  practitioners  even  to  particulars.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  dissecting  knives  used  at  the  King's  College  and  the  Royal 
Yeterinary  establishment,  though  bodies  of  different  bulks  are  studied 
in  each  school.  The  operating  knives  of  most  veterinary  surgeons  are 
ridiculously  small  for  such  purposes.  Th^  conseqnence  is,  the  animal 
is  much  longer  down  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  author  has 
known  one  hour  employed  in  dressing  a  quittor;  whereas  six  sinuses 
ought  to  be  laid  open  and  dressed  in  less  than  five  minutes.  A  vast 
deal  of  time  is  thus  wasted;  although  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Rarey's 
method  of  throwing  will,  doubtless,  be  the  length  of  time  it  would 
occupy.  However,  granting  the  objection ;  which  is  the  surgeon  bound 
to  consider — the  welfare  of  his  patient  or  his  own  convenience  f  It  is 
not  every  day  that  the  gentleman  who  enjoys  the  largest  practice  has  to 
cast  a  horse.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  somewhat  rare  and  an  exceptional  ocear- 
rence.  Could  not  the  most  engaged  man  devote  an  occasional  half  hour 
to  the  benefit  of  his  profession  f 

When  operating  upon  living  flesh,  always  have  your  knives  rather  too 
large  than  in  any  measure  too  small  The  work  is  performed  quicker; 
besides,  the  hands  are  kept  at  some  distance  from  the  wound,  and  the 
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fljeB  thereby  are  enabled  to  direct  tiieir  moTemeuta,  The  probabiHty 
of  mistakea  Ib  tbns  lessened,  and  no  man,  with  a  knife  in  bis  hand  and 
bleeding  flub  under  his  eyes,  has  a  right  to  expose  himeelf  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  error  vhicb,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  erased  or  atoned  for. 

Should  a  horse,  when  under  the  knife,  atraggle,  do  not  attempt  to 
contend  with  the  animal.  Immediately  leave  hold  of  your  instruments, 
and  withdraw  yonr  perv>n  out  of  danger.  Allow  your  knife,  etc.  to 
remain ;  it  will  seldom  be  displaced,  or,  if  cast  out  of  the  wound,  can 
be  easily  reintroduced;  whereas,  did  yon  endeavor  to  snatch  away  or 
to  retain  yoar  hold,  the  most  lamentable  consequences  might  be  the 
resnlt 

Another  caution,  and  this  part  of  the  vrriter's  office  is  concluded. 
When  yon  operate  upon  a  leg,  hare  that  limb  uppermost,  unless  yonr 
incision  is  made  upon  the  inner  side.  Have  the  foot  placed  npon  a 
pillow  or  sack  stnfied  with  straw,  and  a  strong  webbing  put  around  the 


hoof.  The  webbing  give  to  a  man  who  is  to  pull  at  it.  The  driving 
aensation  renders  the  horse  inclined  to  retract  the  member;  thereford 
place  yourself  in  front  of  the  limb,  or  on  the  same  side  as  the  man  who 
holds  the  webbing.  The  fore  leg,  when  advanced,  cannot  be  readUy 
employed  as  a  weapon  of  offense,  and  the  hind  limb  is  always,  when 
used  in  defense,  projected  backward. 

OPERATIONO— TEACHEOTOMT. 

This  operation  is,  perhaps,  the  most  hnmane  recourse  of  veterinary 
surgery.  Neurotomy  may  save  the  horse  from  greater  and  longer  suf- 
fering; but  tnteheotomy  is  performed,  unlike  the  former  operation, 
npon  an  animal  in  an  nnconscions  state.  Difficirit  respiration,  either 
from  tnmor  pressing  npon  the  larynz,  infiltration  upon  the  lining  mem- 
Iroana  of  the  larynx,  or  choking  from  varioas  causes,  produces  imperfwx 
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oxygenation  of  the  blood.  The  vital  cnrrent  being  impnre,  of  conne 
the  brain  which  it  nnrtnres  is  not  in  a  condition  of  health  or  activity. 
The  conscionsness  is  impaired  or  altogether  destroyed ;  and  immediate 
relief  is  experienced  after  the  performance  of  the  operation.  The  re- 
covery is  as  rapid  as  the  previous  symptoms  were  alarming.  The  altered 
aspect  of  the  animal  is  as  though  the  body  were  resuscitated.  In  certain 
cases,  where  every  breath  is  drawn  in  pain,  thei  ease  afforded  by  tradie- 
otomy  is  most  marked.  It  makes  little  difference  to  Nature,  by  what 
means  the  air  is  inhaled,  so  that  a  sufficiency  of  diluted  oxygen  come  in 
contact  with  the  absorbing  membrane  of  the  lungs.  This,  when  the 
larynx  is  closed  or  diseased,  tracheotomy  permits  to  be  accomplished. 
It  is  equally  beneficial,  safe,  and  humane.  However  ugly  its  description 
may  read,  it  is  in  practice  to  be  strongly  recommended. 

The  general  fault  with  veterinary  sugeons  is  the  delay  which  com- 
monly pushes  off  the  operation  to  the  last  moment.  In  this  delay  the 
proprietor  is,  perhaps,  equally  or  even  more  at  fault  Hope  leads  the 
owner  on  to  the  very  last,  and  even  then  it  is  with  reluctant  horror  that 
consent  is  given  ''to  cut  the  horse's  throat''  Such  is  the  term  by  which 
certain  practitioners  characterize  tracheotomy ;  and  though  it  is  uttered 
merely  as  a  joke,  yet  it  creates  an  impression  which  acts  against  a  harm- 
less operation. 

In  agricultural  districts,  the  veterinarian  is  frequently  knocked  up  at 
night  by  a  messenger,  who  announces  "Farmer  Hodges's  horse  be  a 
dying."  The  farmer  may  live  several  miles  off  in  the  country;  and  the 
reluctant  sleeper  hurries  on  his  clothes  to  obey  the  implied  summons. 

In  due  time  the  pair  reach  farmer  Hodge's  homestead.  It  needs  no 
finger  to  point  ou^  the  stable.  The  sound  of  laborious  breathing  effect- 
ually notifies  it.  However,  the  practitioner,  upon  entrance  into  the 
place,  is  horrified  to  find  himself  there  with  no  better  company  than 
a  boy  and  a  rapidly-sinking  animal.  The  circumstances  demand  other 
assistance.  The  horse  doctor  cannot  help  giving  voice  to  his  require- 
ments. The  lad  hearing  this,  says  hastily  he  will  fetch  somebody  very 
soon — ^hangs  up  the  lantern  and  vanishes  into  the  darkness. 

Minutes  pass  and  no  footfall  greets  the  ear.  The  divisions  of  the 
hour  are  struck  by  the  village  church,  and  still  no  sound  of  returning 
steps.  The  animal  becomes  worse  and  worse.  In  its  disabled  state  it 
fears  to  lie  down,  as  that  position  impedes  the  breathing.  In  its  efforts 
to  stand,  it  reels  about — ^now  falling  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other. 
Yet  the  departed  messenger  does  not  return.  The  veterinarian  finds 
the  limits  of  delay  are  passed:  ten  minutes  more  and  the  quadruped 
will  be  down.  He  takes  out  his  lancet  One  foot  from  the  breast^ 
bone,  and  as  near  the  center  of  the  neck  as  the  rocking  motion  of  the 
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horse  or  tlie  flickering  light  of  the  Ifutem  vill  allow  him  to  aim,  he 
plnoges  the  blade  deeply  into  the  flesh,  if  poflsible  at  one  cut  dividing 
the  cartilages  of  the  trachea.  He  has  little  control  over  the  iscisioo. 
Frequently  a  gash  resnlts  from  the  tottering  of  the  animal.  lULostlf  he 
divides  more  than  he  would  ha?e  done  had  daylight  and  assistance  been 
afforded  him. 

The  incision  being  made,  the  fingers  are  thnut  into  the  wound  te 
keep  the  dinsion  open.     At  fliat  this  maj  be  difficnlt;   bat  as  time 


proceeds,  the  standing  of  the  horse  becomes  firmer  and  the  breathing 
less  noisy.  The  Teterinarian  is,  howerer,  impatient  at  the  delay  and 
his  enforced  position.  He  is  just  beginning  to  desj^air,  when  the  mes- 
senger returns,  accompanied  by  a  sleepy  companion.  Both  are  sur- 
prised at  the  condition  of  the  horse,  and,  not  observing  the  wound, 
im^iue  the  animal  has  been  cnred  by  magic  However,  to  the  demands 
of  the  equine  medical  attendant,  nothing  like  a  tracheotomy  thbe  ia  to. 
be  invented.  At  last  the  spont  of  the  tea  kettle  is  tiionght  of;  and  the 
good  dame  awakens  in  the  morning  to  find  her  kettle  demolished  and 
its  spout  thrust  into  the  "plaguy  horse's  throat" 

It  is  the  cnrse  of  veterinary  snrgery,  that  nobody  appears  to  under- 
stand when  an  operation  is  required.  The  practitioner,  therefore,  is 
seldom  prepared  for  its  performance.  The  circnmatances  allow  him 
little  time  to  think,  and  none  to  return  or  to  fetch  the  necessary  instra- 
fflents. 

However,  when  he  has  proper  time  and  choice,  he  ahoald  always 
make  a  free  incision  through  the  skin  and  pannicnlns  camosns.  Make 
this  opening  about  one-third  up  the  neck,  measuring  from  the  chest     It 
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is  TDoro  genaral  to  open  the  wiad[»pe  it  &  nmiUr  dutance  from  the  jaw, 
and,  aBBnredtj,  the  anperior  incision  has  this  advantage,  that  there  is 
less  to  cnt  throngh.  Bat  where  no  important  nerrea  or  Teesels  vn  eo- 
dangered,  anrgery  carea  little  abont  the  depth  of  a  wound,  the  chief 
attention  being  given  to  the  probable  after-con Heqaences. 

The  Boperior  portion  of  the  neck  is  especially  the  seat  of  motion;  it 
Taries  with  eveiy  tnm  and  movement  of  the  head.  Hence  the  end  of 
the  tnbe  is  apt  to  be  brought  into  constant  contact  with  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea,  and  horses  have  been  slaughtered  with  huge 
tracheal  abscesses,  to  all  appearance  produced  solely  by  wearing  the 
tracheotomy  tnbe. 

To  avoid  this  danger  the  anthor  chooses  for  incision  a  spot  nearer  to 
the  chest,  where  the  motion  is  less  constant  and  not  so  raried.  Even 
at  this  last  place  all  danger  is  not  entirely  snrmoanted,  in  conseqaence 
of  which  a  horse,  while  wearing  a  tracheotomy  tnbe,  sbonld  never  be 
permitted  to  feed  from  the  ground. 


li  Ml;  eipoMd  wl 

At  the  commencement,  when  the  operator  has  leisnni,  he  generally 
does  not  cnt  too  deep.  The  first  incision  fairly  divides  the  skin  and 
pannicnlna  camosaa  qnite  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  is  rather  longer 
than  a  by-stander  wonld  deem  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  The  elasticity 
of  the  skin  will  somewhat  shorten  ^e  opening,  while  tiie  torture  of 
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repeated  enlargements  will  be  aroided,  and  the  more  important  stmo^ 
tares  beneath  the  skin  will  be  fairly  broaght  into  view. 

In  the  center  of  yoar  di?ision  will  appear  two  long  mnscles,  joined 
together  by  a  fine  cellnlar  nnion ;  that  onion  yon  are  to  separate  r  it 
consists  only  of  cellular  tissue,  and  will  necessitate  more  care  than  ex- 
ertion. Underneath  the  divided  mascles  will  be  foand  two  others* 
smaller  and  paler,  bat  also  joined  together  by  means  of  fine  cellnlar 
tissae. .  These  are  also  to  be  sundered,  and  then  the  trachea  lies 
exposed.  There  is  neither  nerve,  nor  artery,  nor  vein  to  avoid,  nor  to 
take  up  in  the  performance  of  tracheotomy.  All  consists  in  making 
your  primary  incision  large  enough,  and,  subsequently,  in  not  attempt* 
I  ing  more  than  the  division  of  two  pairs  of  muscles. 

The  commencement  of  the  incision  should  be  made  at  the  spot  already 
indicated.  After  the  skin  is  cut  through  and  the  muscles  are  divided, 
two  assistants  should  be  obtained  to  hold  them  back,  while  a  circular 
piece  is  excised  from  the  cartilages  of  the  exposed  trachea. 

The  trachea  is  formed  of  numerous  cartilaginous  rings  each  half  an 
inch  wide,  but  so  united  by  elastic  tissue  that  the  whole  forms  one  con- 
tinuous tube  reaching  from  the  head  to  the  chest  of  a  horse.  If  possi- 
ble, only  two  of  these  rings  are  to  be  interfered  with ;  that  is,  a  half 
circle  should  be  cut  out  of  each,  which,  with  the  elastic  connecting 
medium,  will  make  an  opening  of  one  inch  in  diameter.  Both  the  riugs, 
however,  should  be  perfectly  divided ;  but  a  half  circle  should  be  excised 
from  one,  leaving  a  portion  of  cartilage  to  keep  the  remainder  in  its 
place.  This  matter,  probably,  may  be  made  more  clear  by  the^ engraving 
on  the  opposite  page. 

After  the  first  half  circle  is  made,  or  when  a  portion  is  cut  off  the  first 
cartilage,  that  piece  should  be  bent  outward.  The  elastic  connecting 
substance  will  readily  permit  this  to  be  done,  and  the  current  of  fresh 
air  admitted  will  considerably  refresh  the  animal  The  cartilage  being 
bent  outward,  it  should  be  leisurely  transfixed  by  means  of  a  sharp 
iieedle  armed  with  strong  twine.  The  string  may  be  fastened  to  the 
button-hole  of  the  operator's  waistcoat,  and  afterward  the  circle  be 
leisurely  completed. 

The  twine  is  necessary  because  the  spasmodic  breathing  has  drawn  the 
excised  portion  of  cartilage  upon  the  lungs,  and  thereby  done  as  much 
mischief  as  the  operator  designed  to  do  good.  By  bending  the  half 
circle  outward,  some  relief  is  afforded  to  the  breathing,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  respiration  partially  benefited.  The  process  is,  however,  ren- 
dered more  safe  by  the  employment  of  the  loop ;  but  care  should  be 
taken,  when  subsequently  using  the  knife,  not  to  cut  the  string.  There- 
fore, before  the  circle  is  completed,  the  cartilage  should  be  bent  back- 
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mrd,  as  ehotm  in  Ute  previons  engraruig,  then  laid  hold  of,  and,  vh<o 
firmly  grasped,  the  ezciBion  ought  to  be  perfected. 

A  tabe  has  to  be  worn  aftarvard;  this  is  pat  into  the  opening,  and 
fastened  in  by  means  of  a  strap  or  tape  passed  round  the  neck.  There  an 
manytubes  sold  by  the  inatnunent  makers  for  this  purpose ;  the  mt^ori^, 
however,  are  far  too  large.  None  should  be  beyond  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter. The  horse  only  reqnires  to  inhale  part  of  the  air  tliroiigh  the  can- 
nla,  the  remainder  coming,  as  before,  through  the  larynx.  A  free  spue 
of  one  inch  is,  therefore,  plenty  to  admit  the  deficient  oxygen ;  for  do 
animal  could  live  throngh  an  operation,  were  air,  preTioos  to  ite  com- 
meDcement  or  daring  ita  continaance,  altogether  excluded. 

The  best  instrnment  for  hasty  and  temporary  tracheotomy  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Gowing,  of  Camden  Town,  To  insert  this  can- 
nla  no  cartili^  need  be  excised;   a  pnnctare  is  made  with  a  knife 


A:  Ths  ouiBta,  with  ■  ibUtlBc  ihlaM.  aniKd  irlth  th*  poioMd  troMr.  i 

B.  Tfao  troov  wtlhdnvB  from  tha  euuli,  (hairing  tBpecnUaruutnicdiHi. 

0.  TbdCUDlk  Bttad  tnto  the  hong>i  tndus,  ghavliistww  th*  nwnhl*  thlM  uaj  bm  ttiftii,*! 
DUKsi  of  I  wmr,  to  tha  alia  of  Iha  h«*>  or  tba  awollm  sondlthHi  d  tha  puta. 

through  the  connecting  medium  of  the  tracheal  rings,  and  through  tbii 
puncture  the  tube  is  driven.  It  is  of  oil  nae  for  temporary  or  immediate 
service,  but  obvionaly  wonld  not  do  for  a  continaance. 

The  objection  to  tracheotomy,  when  designed  to  last  for  any  period,  is 
that  the  cannla,  by  irritating  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx,  is  apt 
to  provoke  abscess,  which  impedes  the  breathing  to  a  degree  that  destroys 
the  life.  The  author  has  seen  some  fearful  instances  of  this  effect;  hot 
of  all  tubes,  that  invented  by  the  French  seems  to  b«  least  open  to  this 
objection. 
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OPBRATION&-PERIOSTEOTOMT. 


This  operation  was  first  applied  to  the  horse  by  the  late  Professor 
Sewell.  It  is  intended  to  relieve  the  lameness  consequent  upon  exostosis 


▲  FAIR   or    BOWEURG    SCISSOBa,  F0& 

juMXKn  auaj4  uf  onmis  ibbov«h 
SHI  bobsb'b  sxnr. 


A  BXXOK  KIXDU  ABMBD  WITH  A  TAPI,  A,  AND  RZID 
A  HOLLOW  HAKDLI  BT  IIBAM8  OB  A  8CBBW,  B. 


situated  on  the  shin-bone.   A  pair  of  roweling  scissors  are  first  employed 
to  snip  the  skin  above  and  below  the  tumor.    Then  a  blunt  seton  needle. 


A  BLUMT  8BT0N  HBZDLB. 


A  TUJiOB  VMOn  OUT  HUH  A  FBOn-POXHTlD  xKira. 


being  fixed  into  a  hollow  handle  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  armed  with  a 
tape  knotted  at  one  end,  is  to  be  used.  The  needle  is  violently  driven 
through,  and  breaks  down  the  cellular  tissue  which  attaches  the  skin  to 
the  tumor.  The  point  is  forced  to  enter  at  one  snip  and  come  out  at 
the  other,  after  which  the  needle  is  withdrawn  by  the  first  opening.  A 
probe-pointed  knife  is  then  introduced  into  the  space  thus  made ;  the  tu- 
mor is  sliced  into  as  many  pieces  as  may  please  the  operator  or  the  nature^ 
of  the  growth  will  admit  of  The  knife  is  afterward  retracted,  and  the 
needle,  released  from  the  handle,  is  passed  through  the  openings,  or  in 
at  one  snip  and  out  at  the  other.  The  knot  at  the  end  of  the  tape  pre* 
vents  that  being  drawn  after  the  needle.  The  unknotted  end  is  next 
withdrawn  from  the  needle  and  tied  into  a  large  knot — the  whole  form- 
ing a  seton.  The  operation  is  occasionally  varied  by  smearing  the  tape 
with  terebinthinate  of  cantharides,  and  sometimes  by  blistering  over 
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tumor,  setoo  and  all  Tbis  last  practice  may  add  to  the  eereritj  of  tlw 
operation,  bat  it  seems  calcolated  to  do  Uttle  good.  Bre&kiog  dowo 
the  attachment  of  the  skin  and  slicing  the  tomor  appeir 
designed  to  deprive  tlte  growth  of  blood,  while  a  blister 
teems  oalcolated  to  draw  to  the  part  an  excess  of  thit 
which  the  operation  was  intended  to  dispel. 

Periosteotomy  is  not  rerj  highly  esteemed  bj  the 
vast  majority  of  practitioners.     It  is,  however,  some- 
times Tcry  successful.     A  horse  is  thrown,  being  dead 
lame ;  the  animal  gets  up  firom  the  hands  of  the  snrgeoi 
and  trota  sonnd.     It  !s  difBcalt,  however,  to  predicate 
the  qnadmped  on  which  it  will  thus  act.    Certainly  the 
operation  is  best  adapted  to  yonn'g  horses ;  bnt  even  to 
Auui*!  iM  WITH     *"  "f  these  it  will  not  prove  benefieitd.    It  is  therefon 
•^""o/iMiioB     looked  upon  as  a  surgical  ezpviment,  quite  as  apt  to 
notnD*DrM™     disappoint  as  to  please.     The  seton,  moreover,  is  dii- 
1  antm,  n  o.  posed  to  cause  the  edges  of  the  holes  through  which  it 

passes  to  indurate.  A  blemish  which  it  takes  som* 
months  to  eradioate  is  the  consequence ;  and  this,  added  to  the  ezpenn 
attendant  upon  treatment,  is  not  apt  to  prove  pleasing  to  horse  proprie- 
tors, especially  when  the  operation  altogether  fails, 

A  modification  of  periosteotomy  might  perhaps  be  tried.  Omit  the 
seton  altogether ;  make  an  inferior  snip  with  the  scissors ;  introdnct  a 
sharp-pointed  needle,  and  cut  a  channel  Then  insert  a  pro  be -pointed 
bistoury,  and  incise  the  tuiaor.  If  periosteotomy  were  to  prove  sie- 
cessful,  it  probably  would  be  so  in  this  shape.  The  antiior  has  seen  small 
benefit  resnlt  frora  the  after-ase  of  the  seton,  and  by  operating  u  the 
manner  proposed  all  the  subsequent  blemish  would  be  avoided.  The 
ent  would  soon  heal  and  leave  no  sear  behind ;  thus  the  grand  obje^ 
tion  to  the  performance  of  periosteotomy,  as  it  now  stands,  woald  be 
removed. 

The  motive  for  the  above  proposal  Is  to  spare  tiie  suEFering  of  At 
snimal.  If  the  hair  is  cut  short  previously,  and  pressure  made  above 
the  snip  of  the  scissors,  the  wonnd  need  occasion  tittle  pain.  A  ahup 
point  catting  iu  way  through  the  cellular  tissue  wonld  not  cause  one 
tithe  of  the  agony  which  follows  the  use  of  a  blunt  instrument  neceisa- 
lily  tearing,  stretching,  and  breaking  a  passage  through  a  living  bodj. 
Outilage  ojr  bone  in  a  state  of  health  has  small  sensibility.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  knife  would  therefore  provoke  no  straggle,  while  lU 
the  after-torture  of  a  seton  applied  directly  to  the  snrftce  of  a  woosd 
would  be  avoided. 
Periiapi  it  would  be  beit  to  bind  a  broad  tape,  with  a  cork  mder  H 
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and  upon  the  ressels,  roand  the  leg  before  the  operation,  thereby  press- 
ing  on  the  nenre  and  cutting  off  the  sapply  of  blood.  This  would  prob- 
ably deprive  the  leg  of  all  sensation.  The  most  severe  part  of  this 
method  of  periosteotomy  would  be  the  sfter-eonsequences.  The  incised 
tomor  would  inflame ;  the  vacant  diannei  would  hare  to  unite.  The 
one  would  occasion  agony,  the  other  be  probably  attended  with  yiolent 
itching.  The  limb,  therefore,  should  be  bandaged,  even  though  a  wound 
upon  the  horse's  body  does  not  do  so  well  when  covered  up.  The  band- 
age, however,  will  prevent  the  animal  fW>m  injuring  the  sore  leg  with  the 
opposite  shoe,  whidi  a  horse  may  be  provoked  to  attempt  by  that  irrita- 
tion which  attends  the  healing  process. 

OPERATIONS— NEUROTOMY. 

Haurotomy  is  the  divieion  of  the  nerve  which  supplies  the  hoof  of  the 
fore  leg  with  sensation.  The  foot  of  the  horse  being  moved  through 
tendons  by  muscles  from  above,  and  having  in  itself  no  muscular  power, 
obviously  has  no  occasion  for  a  motor  nerve.  Consequently  the  nerve 
running  to  the  foot  is  wholly  sentient  It  is  the  means  of  communica- 
tion through  which  pain  or  pleasure  is  transmitted  from  the  hoof  to  the 
brain. 

To  take  away  a  portion  of  this  nerve  is  evidently  to  separate  the 
medium  of  such  communication.  Feeling  can  no  more  travel  along  a 
divided  nerve  than  electricity  can  along  a  broken  wire.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  has  led  to  a  portion  of  the  nerve  being  excised ;  and  the 
doing  of  this  has  been  named  neurolomy. 

A  nerve  is  a  very  compound  structure.  It  is  composed  of  numerouB 
€ne  filaments  or  small  threads  bound  together  by  a  cellular  sheath  called 
neurilema.  Healthy  nerve  feels  firm,  an4  has  a  brilliant  white  appear- 
ance ;  unhealthy  nerve  is  of  a  yellowish  tint,  and  is  of  a  less  solid  texture. 

The  operation  of  neurotomy  is  certain  relief,  but  that  relief  is  of  un* 
certain  duration.  The  divided  nerve,  after  a  time,  reunites.  The  junction 
thus  formed  carries  on  all  the  functions  of  the  perfect  structure ;  but  a 
bulb  is  left  behind  at  the  place  of  union.  This  bulb  is  to  be  easily  felt 
by  pressing  upon  the  seat  of  neurotomy  externally  with  the  points  of 
the  fingers  ^  and  the  bulb  being  felt  leads  to  a  knowledge  that  the  horse 
has  beefi  subjected  to  the  operation;  Neurotomy,  therefore,  can  never 
be  concealed,  if  pains  are  bestowed  upon  its  detection.  The  operation, 
however,  is  not  successful  in  every  case. 

In  some  animals,  the  wound  has  just  closed  when  junction  seems  to 
be  formed  between  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerve.  The  lameness  tiien 
returns  as  acutely  as  ever. 
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In  others,  the  horse  will  proceed  to  work,  and  continue  sound  eToi 
after — the  restored  power  to  use  the  foot  having,  in  the  last  case,  seem- 
ingly destroyed  the  affection. 

Some  animals  are  subjected  to  operation  so  late  that  disease  has  had 
time  to  w:eaken  the  pedal  structures.  The  consequence  is  that  no  sooner 
does  the  absence  of  feeling  tempt  the  horse  to  throw  his  entire  weight 
Upon  the  foot  than  the  naricular  bone  fractures  or  the  perforans  tendon 
ruptures. 

Certain  horses,  from  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  neurotomiaed  foot- 
similar  to  that  felt  by  men  in  the  imaginary  fingers  of  an  arm  which  has 
been  amputated — will  stamp  violently  till  they  injure  it  and  provoke 
suppuration ;  while  other  feet  are  so  irritable  that  the  head  is  bent  down- 
ward and  large  pieces  from  the  hoof  literally  bitten  off.  To  acconnt  for 
this  last  circumstance  the  reader  must  remember  that,  though  the  foot 
seems  to  itch,  it  in  reality  has  no  sej^sation  to  preserve  it  from  the  teeth 
of  the  provoked  animal. 

Cases  occasionally  happen  of  horses  having  picked  up  nails,  or  having 
incurred  wounds  in  the  foot,  which,  being  deprived  of  feeling,  the  animal 
wanted  the  poweic  to  recognize.  No  lameness  was  exhibited,  and  the 
injury  was  necessarily  unattended  to.  The  foot  has  been  left  alone  till 
the  hurt  has  induced  mortification. 

Weak  feet  have  not  been  able  to  endure  the  consequences  of  opera- 
tion. They  have  sustained  no  external  injury,  but  the  heaviness  of  tread 
attendant  on  a  loss  of  sensation  has  so  battered  the  senseless  member 
that  suppuration  has  been  induced.  The  hoof  has  therefore  been  cast 
off  and  the  horse  been  destroyed,  altiiough  it  was  discovered  in  the  stable 
standing  with  the  utmost  composure  upon  the  bleeding  and  exposed 
flesh.  \ 

These  are  a  few  of  the  diaagreeables  attending  a  most  humane  and 
successful  operation.  The  first  requisite  for  the  performance  of  neurot- 
omy is  a  sound  knowledge  of  anatomy.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  course  of  the  nerve  is  essential.  It  descends  in  two  main  branchea 
from  the  knee,  one  on  either  side  of  the  leg.  It  travels  in  company  with 
and  behind  the  artery  and  vein  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fore  limb.  On 
the  outer  side  it  is  accompanied  by  no  vessel.  About  the  center  of  the 
leg,  however,  the  two  nerves  are  united  by  a  branch  which  travels  over 
the  perforans  tendon,  connecting  the  sentient  fibers  of  either  sidf .  It  is 
therefore  essential,  in  the  performance  of  neurotomy,  to  make  the  pri- 
mary incision  rather  low  down,  especially  if  it  is  meant  that  the  high 
operation  should  be  accomplished,  or  that  all  sensation  should  be  de- 
stroyed on  one  side  by  a  single  division. 

At  the  pastern  the  nerve  divides ;  the  posterior  branch  mas  direct  to 
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the  ^g.  The  anterior  branch  tmvelB  Iq  flront  of  the  arteiy  for  some 
distaDce,  when  it  takea  a  more  forward  course,  diriding  into  seTcral 
separate  branches. 

The  generality  of  operators  remove  abont  an  inch  of  the  main  ironic 
before  the  nerve  divides,  or  above  the  pastern ;  and  the  result  certainly 
confirms  the  sonndness  of  sach  a  practice. 

The  nerve  of  the  firog  is,  however,  freqnently  ex- 
cised. The  objection  to  this  is  the  jnnction  ot  a 
filament  of  the  anterior  branch  with  the  nerve  below 
the  excision.  That  nnion  shonld  deprive  the  opera- 
tion of  all  effect ;  bnt,  notwithstanding,  the  division 
is  sometimes  beueficial.  The  operation  is,  however, 
never  certain  ;  and  to  that  circnraatance  the  propri- 
etor mast  make  up  his  mind  when  he  sanctions  its 
performance. 

Always  examine  minutely  any  horse  submitted  to 
jon  for  nearotomy.  Do  this  to  discover  if  the  op- 
eration has  been  previonsly  performed — the  object 
I>eing  that  yon  may  thereby  be  prepared  for  some 
trouble  in  mastering  the  retentive  conscionsness  of  ,g,  eauta  ot  m 
the  animal ;   likewise,  that  by  'snch  inquiries  yon  "■™  oKma. 

may  decide  upon  the  benefit  likely  to  result  from       "" ^"uli S^^"™ 
ttie  operation ;  also,  that  yon  may  be  warned  of  a 
bloody  and  tedious  job.     The  leg  which  has  previously  been  sabjected 
to  neurotomy  becomes  .doubly  vascnlar.     We  know  of  no  reason  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon,  excepting  it  may  denote  the  cost  at  which 
nature  repairs  her  higher  order  of  stracturei. 


Before  you  consent  U>  operate  npon  any  animal,  examine  the  feet.  If 
tiie  hoof  is  weak  or  eTeii  weakly,  refase  at  once.  If  the  hoof  be  strong 
and  thick,  the  wall  upright,  and  the  ttog  small,  70a  may  consent,  with 
the  hpt  hopes  of  snocess.     Hare  sneh  a  horse  put  into  ttie  stable,  and 
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tho  disemaed  foot  or  feet  kept  wet  for  a  veek  prior  to  the  operstioo. 
This  frequently  has  the  effect  of  constriaging  ihe  arteriee,  gnmtlj  de- 
priring  the  part  of  blood.  That  resnlt  renders  the  use  of  the  knife  more 
cleanly  and  more  easy.  Two  days  prior  to  the  important  om  hare  the 
hair  cat  short  over  the  place  or  places  where  yon  design  to  make  jonr 
IncisioDB.  By  so  doing,  all  cbaoce  of  hair  getting  into  and  irritating 
the  wound  will  be  effectaally  destroyed.  This  may  happen,  asd,  should 
the  hair  be  left  on,  much  delay  will  be  occasioned,  while  the  aninal'i 
sufferings  most  be  augmented  if  the  hair  be  clipped  after  the  hone  is 
down  for  operation. 

Never  operate  upon  a  horse  with  the  hair  uncut — leave  that  to  parties 
who  league  with  the  lowest  class  of  horse-eheaU.     Gut  off  hair  two 
dajs   beforehaod.      Uake  aa  incision 
through  the  aldn  about  three-quarters 
to  one  inch  long.     Hare  a  needle  and 
thread  ready — a  strong  surgecn's  needle 
and  a  stout  twine.     Fierce  the  dirided 
skin  from  the  inside  to  the  outside,  lear* 
ing  a  moderate  piece  of  twine  hang- 
ing out  of  the  wound.    Carry  the  twine 
""  ""  "^ISSSJ^S^" ""      onder  the  leg,  and  pierce  the  integumeiit 
on  the  other  margin  of  the  wound— also 
from  the  interior  to  the  exterior.     Then  bring  the  piece  of  twine  left 
hanging  out  of  the  first  puncture  and  the  needle  together,  at  the  back 
of  the  leg.     Slightly  tighten  the  twine ;  fastflu  these  two  ends  in  a  bow, 
and  the  effect  will  be  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  inciaioB  asunder. 

If  y6n  design  to  perform  the  high  operatioot  choose  a  spot  a  little 
above  the  past«m,  and  incise  the  skin  at  one  cat,  if  possible.  The  higb 
operation  is  most  approved  of  for  general  purposes,  and,  as  before  re- 
marked, destroys  sensation  in  the  entire  hoof.  Some  proprietors  think 
it  well  to  leave  a  little  feeling  in  the  forward  portion  of  the  foot,  wfalcli 
is  free  from  disease.  This  is  done  to  escape  those  results  that  have 
already  been  ennraerated  as  the  effects  of  total  insensibility.  The  high 
operation  is,  therefore,  performed  only  on  one  side,  and  the  posterior  or 
low  division  on  the  othsr.  There  are  two  spots  at  which  the  low  oper- 
ation may  be  accomplished.  The  author  had  given  the  reader  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  anatomy  of  the  leg.  He  presents  a  view  on  page  45&, 
of  the  places  where  the  incisions  can  be  made. 

Either  of  the  lower  operaiitM«,  reganded  hj  itself,  is  verj  BneettUa 
in  its  efleot]   aad,  if  takea  both  togetbeiv  theiy  pnaeiA  no  •drantaga 
eve;  the  superior  op«iHt^. 
,    Thwe  remarks  may  be  better  eoaptebeodtd^  by  ooMpviof  tUi 
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tagfstiag  with  tbo  conree  of  the  neire  shown  in  the  prerions  Hlwh 
tratioD. 

When  the  akin  is  divided — Bappoaing  the  horse  is  neorotomized  tor 
the  £nt  time — nothing  is  visible  bat  white-looking  cellnlar  tisBne.  This 
mnst  ba  os>rBfa]lf  dissected  ftw»7  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  a  scalpeL 
Dissect  on  until  the  nerve  and  artery  are  exposed  plainly  to  view. 
Then  take  a  crooked  needle  and  thread.  Pierce  the  nerve — this  yon 
maf  do  fearlessly.     The  aathor  has  not  known  it  to  prodace  pain. 


us  Mt  of  tba  KMt  BUij  bt  di^Hnd  if  MdMlira  tg 

har  tlia  Ian  or  ■ftar  portlcn  at  tbt  (gel  maj,  pas 

u  vhen,  probftUjr,  lh«  parti  of  the  fi»t  toward  vhlcb  lb* 

The  Uten  composiBg  the  nerve  are  bo  fine  that  tiie  needle's  point  is 
Undt  when  compared  with  them.  It,  therefore,  glides  through  them 
without  pricking  any  of  the  filaments. 

If  the  hoTse  kas  been  operated  npon  before,  yon  mnst  expect  a  tedions 
and  aangaioary  bnsineai.  It  is  then  of  all  importance  to  obtain  a  very 
attentive  and  equally  ninble  man  to  take  the  spiHige.  Blood  will  fol- 
low every  movement  of  the  knife.  However,  with  each  cnt  yon  most 
retract  the  hand,  and  the  man  who  has  care  of  the  sponge  must  qniekly, 
BUely,  and  forcibly  cleanse  the  woond.  When  the  sponge  is  withdrawn, 
for  an  instant,  and  for  an  instant  only,  is  there  a  clear  view  of  tin  |HUt. 
Thn  opwator  mnst  be  ready  to  make  the  most  of  that  glimpse;  for,  tfao 
next  moment,  blood  flows  over  the  lips  of  the  orifice  and  all  is  concealed 
from  vi«w. '  TkBB  we  procoed,  rather  snippiiig  than  ontting,  taking 
»w*7  partfclea  instead  of  Aikes  of  oeUalar  tissae,  till  the  nsrvo  is  ex- 
poMd.     Then  it  is  fixed  with  the  needle  as  before  directed. 

'Bie  nerra  being  OMfl^  mtlidnw  tfa*  needle,  iMTing  &e  tta^A 
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behind.  Tie  botli  ends  of  the  threftd  together,  sod  ineert  ib»  Snt  flngM 
of  yonr  left  hand  into  the  loop  thus  formed.  By  gentle  traction  run 
the  nerve  a  littie,  and  with  the 
knife  releue  its  inferior  attach- 
ments. Then  let  the  man  vho 
held  the  sponge  make  praesan 
with  all  his  force  npon  the 
artery  and  nerve  above  the  in- 
cision. After  this  has  been 
done  about  a  minnte,  and  b; 
the  Htopp^e  of  the  circniation 
jou  may  conclude  the  seiuatioD 
to  be  in  some  degree  niunbed, 
insert  tike  blade  of  the  knifi 
under  that  portion  of  the  nerve  which  is  nearest  the  body,  and  cut 
boldly  npward. 

A  spasm  mostly  follows  the  division;  bnt  it  is  of  short  duration. 

Afterward  dissect  abont  one  inch  of  the  nerve  from  its  attachment^ 

and  remove  this  Inch  from  the  main  trunk.     No  sign  of  feeling  vill 

follow  the  excision  when  made  lower  down.     All  communication  with 

the  brain  has  been  cat  off  by  the  previons  division,  and  tiie  scDBarinffl 

no  longer  takes  notice  of  any  violence  offered  to  that  part  of  the  body 

wbich  has  been  isolated. 

Next,  having  sponged  the  part,  close  the  wound  by  means  of  a  pin 

forced  through  the  lips  of  the  orifice.    Tha 

twist  a  little  tow  round  it  in  the  form  of  > 

figure  of  8.     That  being  finished,  so  mnch  of 

.  the  point  as  protrudes  is  to  be  removed  with  s 

pair  of  wire  nippers;  a  bandage  is  then  pnton; 

and,  if  both  sides  of  the  limb  are  to  be  ubd- 

rotomised,  the  horse  is  turned  over.    All  being 

accoipplished,  retnm  the  horse  to  the  stahle, 

but  wateh  the  pin  which  fostens  the  woimd.   If 

>  the  incidon  continues  dry,  the  pin  may  not  bs 

removed  till  six  days  have  expired ;  but  if  tto 

slightest  appearance  of  pus  be  euspected,  immediately  withdraw  the  pin, 

and  remove  the  tow,  treating  the  part  with  solution  of  chloride  of  liic, 

a«  though  it  were  a  common  wound. 

There  are  vnrions  knives  invented  for  the  performance  of  nenrotooy. 
That  the  writer  most  approves  of  was  the  invention  of  Hr.  Woodget 
the  admirably  practical  veterlnuj  enrgeon  of  Bishops  Mews,  Paddi^ 
too.     The  uiUior  has  used  this  instrument  ,himBelf,  and  seen  it  goidtd 
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bj  other  li&Dds.     In  every  case  it  has   expedited  the  operation  and 
thereby  shortened  the  period  \)f  the  aaimal'a  snfferiDg. 

The  after- treatment  of  neurotomy  consistB  in  letting  well  sJone,  if  aD 
goes  on  rightly.  Should  pna  make  its  appearance,  bathe  the  wonnds, 
^rice  daily,  with  the  eolntion  of  chloride  of  sine,  one  grain  to  the  onnce 
of  water.     Remove  the  bandages  from  the  legs  after  the  horae  has 


lalt  buglng  oni  Mov  Ifae  iscliloa. 


_.  cnoktd  polBt,  wtth  Oh  (dg*  linmd  ttM 

fbrmnt.    By  Ibh  •Lmph  aeva  tha  catting  poctlno  of  the  liUd* 
■-'-'■- -^■-' -ltl»i«<ipMp^Di,«iid«l»ii[»ntiiohli 


entered  the  stable.    The  InciBions  heal  more  readily  wherf  exposed  to 
the  stimulating  effects  of  the  air.   Place  a  cradle  round  the  horse's  neck, 
and  feed  liberally.     Avoid  all  pur- 
gative medicine;   yon  now  want  an 
injary  repaired,  and  do  not  desire  to 
rednce  the  vital  energy". 

'When,the  woonds  have  healed,  the 
horse  may  be  gradually  taken  once 
more  to  work,  bnt  it  should  Doi  be 
ftally  used.  Excessive  and  too  early 
labor  is  the  eanse  of  the  many  seriona 
objections  taken  to  a  merciful  oper- 
ation.     The  horse  for  some  tferiod 

,      ,     ,  .        ,  TT         .  *"  tMWWtSB  nUS  OT  i  HOMI  WHIK 

does  not  feel  his  foot.     He  does  not  -  n™  nnnoiiinii. 

flex  the  pastern  as  the  hoof  nears  the 

ground.  The  foot  ia  placed  flat  upon  the  earth,  and  with  a  kind  of  sen- 
sible jar,  as  though  the  auinial  had  made  "a  false  step."  This  pecn- 
Uarltf  unfits  the  qnadruped  to  trot  upon  atones,  or  hard  roads,  until  it 
has  learned  "to  handle  its  feet,"  or  to  accommodate  the  tread  to  the 
new  condition  of  the  hoof. 

OFEBATIOKS— DinsiOH  OF  THE  TBIOWIfS. 

Many  horses  when  standing  knnckle  over  to  such  an  extent  aa  threatens' 
to  throw  them  upon  their  kneea.  Othera  can  only  put  the  toe  of  the 
bind  leg  to  the  gronnd.  The  natural  use  of  the  limb  is  equally  injured 
in  each  case :  the  fore  legs  of  the  horse  support  the  body  and  the  burden ; 
the  hind  legs  propel  the  carcass  and  the  load.     Both  are  deformed  bf 
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contraction  of  the  pcrforaos  tendon ;  and  botii  deformities  are  generally 
produced  bj  excessiTe  labor,  inducing  slram,  though  a  few  cases  ha?e 
oome  to  the  author's  knowledge  of  animals  being  bom  thus  afflicted. 
When  we  contemplate  the  huge  framd  of  the  horse,  it  seems  more  thau 
fitted  for  all  man's  ordinary  purposes.  But  country  carriers  have  Yaoi 
proportioned  only  to  the  extent  of  their  custom ;  their  carts  are  enlarged 
as  their  trade  increases ;  but  very  seldom  is  the  power  which  draws  die 
load  augmented  in  the  same  proportion.  The  horse,  so  agile  and  so 
beautiful,  as  long  as  it  can  move  the  cart  is  esteemed  to  be  not  o?er- 
weighted.  It  labors  up  hill,  and  then  the  carrier  congratulates  himself 
that  the  worst  of  the  work  is  over;  it  may  be  for  him,  but  it  is  not  for 
his  horse.  All  the  stress  in  going  down  hill  lies  upon  the  back  sinews; 
the  animal  has  to  put  forth  all  its  strength  to  check  the  downward 
impetus  of  the  load.  It  is  the  same  with  other  horses  in  the  shafts  of 
other  yehicles.  Three  or  fouf  animals — according  to  tixe  usual  EngM 
fashion — ^may  be  atiached  to  a  load ;  but  the  weight  which  three  strengths 
can  draw  upon  lerel  ground,  when  descending  an  inequality^  then,  ne?er 
bears  equally  upon  the  leaders. 

Clap  of  the  back  sinews  is  a  common  accident  with  all  horses.  The 
equine  delight  is  the  pleasure  of  the  master.  So  entirely  is  the  hone 
the  slaye  of  man,  that  it,  by  instinct,  puts  forth  its  utmost  strength  to 
attain  anything  in  which  its  owner  takes  enjoyment  It  does  so  regard- 
less of  its  own  probable  sufferings.  In  racing,  in  hunting,  in  all  kiads 
of  pastime  the  horse  will  strain  eyery  nerve  and  even  burst  its  strong 
vessels  laboring  to  gratify  an  ungrateful  proprietor.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  old  coaching  days?  The  animals  then  appeared  happy  in 
their  vocation.  A  well-appointed « coach,  trotting  by  the  White  Hone 
Cellar,  was  a  sight  to  contemplate.  However,  follow  the  vehicle  to  the 
termination  of  the  first  stage.  See  the  poor  panting  carcasses  nn* 
harnessed — ^the  perspiration  lathering  their  sides,  their  veins  swelling, 
their  tails  quivering,  their  nostrils  jerking,  and  their  limbs  stiffened. 
Who  then  could  regret,  that  railroads  were  invented  to  indulge  man^ 
desire  for  speed?  See,  as  the  coach  leaves  the  metropolis  behind  it,  the 
cattle  deteriorate.  At  last,  behold  life  with  swoUen  legs,  stiff  joints^  and 
diseased  feet  made  to  propel  the  loaded  vehicle.  Who,  properly  regard- 
ing such  a  spectacle,  and  having  a  heart  to  feel,  does  not  rejoice  that  a 
method  qf  traveling  has  at  length  been  invented  which  renders  the 
employment  of  the  lash  to  overcome  the  agonies  of  breathing  flesh  no 
longer  imperative  ? 

These  fast  abuses  induced  contraction  of  the  perforans  tendon  in  the 
front  legs.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  contraction 
in  the  anterior  and  postmor  extremities— one  hind  leg  only  m$f  be 
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■ffiicted ;  but  the  aathor  rememberB  no  instance  of  one  fore  leg  being 
■lone  inTolred. 

When  R  tendon  ia  spnuned,  it  is  nanal  to  ^plj  atimnlatiog  or  fiery 
mixtnreB  to  that  part,  winding  np  the  treatment  with  blisters  and  the 
heated  iron.  Notwithstaoding  each  measures  are  very  seldom  snccess- 
ta\,  man  seems  incapable  of  learning  anything  where  another  has  to 
bear  the  torture,  and  he  will  often  endnre  a  great  deal  of  ^ony  Um- 
setf  before  an  obrions  idea  can  be  awakened. 

Snch  slowness  is,  however,  very  lamentable  in  the  case  of  tiie,  horae. 
StrniOB  of  tiw  tukdont  was  borrowed  from  the  hnman  snrgeon  by  the 
veterinary  practitioner.  The  operation,  however,  till  very  lately,  re- 
mained as  it  was  originally  adopted.  Hnman  snrgery  had  advanced; 
bnt  veterinary  practice  stood  motionless.  At  length,  Hr.  Tarnell  came 
from  America,  and  inetracted  veterinarians  in  an  improved  mode  of 
operating,  which  at  this  date  shonld  be  nniVersally  practiced. 


A  stoat  knife  with  a  probed  point,  a  cnrved  blade,  and  a  smooth, 
rounded  back,  is  first  obtained.  Before  the  blade  is  inserted,  the  skin  is 
£vided,  at  the  point  selected  for  the  operation,  by  the  slight  pnnctore 
of  a  lancet. 

The  leg  is  then  flexed;  the  tendons  are,  by  the  position  of  the  Umb, 
nndered  flaccid.  Tbakbifbte^next  ihsected  std«waya,  behind  tb«  serve 
and  artery,  under  the  tendons.  This  lasf  act  is'not,  however,  in  jwac* 
tie*;  very  aa^  or  very  safe. 
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The  edge  of  tiie  knife  is  now  toward  tfae  shoulder  or  hwacb,  and  tlie 

res§elB  lie  upon  that  side  of  the  blade  which  is  nearest  to  the  bone.   The 

operator  now,  bj  a  sim|de  motion  of  the  hand,  tnms  tlia  cntting  e^ 

•  of  the  knife  toward  the  posterior  part  of  the  limb.     A  man  at  the  ume 

moment  takes  hold  of  the  leg  and  forces  it 

straight;  the  perforans  tendon  is  thos  dragged 

against  the  knife,  while  the  snspensoiy  ligameit 

and  Tesaele  are  safe  at  the  back  of  the  blade 

If  the  t«ndoD  be  not  dirided  without  any  eSnt 

on  the  part  of  the  operator,  be  makes  a  sawiig 

motion  as  he  withdraws  the  knife.     A  sl^ 

sensation  of  a  feeble  sound  often  testifies  the 

separation  of  the  stmctare. 

Often,  if  the  contraction  be  not  chronic,  the 

strength  of  the  extensor  pedis  mnscle,  wba 

released  from  its  opponent's  force,  is  safflcirat 

to  straighten  the  fetlock.     When  the  disease, 

Tu  TDiPON  vTTTDti.  howeTCT,  hss  existcd  for  anj  time,  it  reqaim 

some  violence  to  break  down  the  false  attach- 

meats  which  have  been  formed.     For  this  pnrpose  tfae  knee  of  a  stroi^ 

man  is  placed  in  front  of  the  fetlock-joint,  and  the  horse'a  foot  is,  1^ 

pulling  hard,  drawn  forward. 

The  wonnd  is  then  closed  with  a  pin  and  twisted  thread,  as  in  nen- 
rotomy,  and  the  animal,  till  junction  is  perfected,  should  be  kept  in  the 
stable,  as  the  shoe  to  be  worn  afterward  is  not  favorable  to  progrenioD. 
One  week  after  the  operation,  a  shoe,  with  a  projecting  piece  at  the  toe 
abont  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  is  to  be  pat  on  the  foot  of  the  diseased 
limb.  Five  weeks  after  this,  the  shoe  is  to  be  replaced  by  one  havii^ 
the  projecting  point  twice  as  long;  and  this  last  is  to  be  worn  till  nni(» 


is  supposed  to  be  perfected — till  the  expiration  of  three  months  at 
leasts 
The  horse,  after  having  tfae  tendon  divided,  ia  said  to  be  ai  stroDg  M 
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ever.  The  author  woold,  boverer,  object  to  sQch  ad  animal  beioj;  pat 
into  the  shafts  vith  even  a  light  load  behind  it,  or  to  its  being  again 
Dsed  for  saddle  parposea.  The  aaimal,  though  forbidden  these  ascs, 
bas  Btill  a  large  field  of  service  open  to  it. 

Tbis  operation  is  alike  effectual  and  humane.  That  the  last  assertion 
ma;  not  appear  based  npon  a  single  opiuion,  the  author  presents  the 
reader  with  an  engraving  taken  from  a  park  near  Lewes.  That  animal 
seemed  to  have  all  fonr  limbs  ooutracted,  or  the  hind  limbs  were  flexed 
and  mnch  advanced,  to  take  the  weight  off  the  fore  membera.  A  foal 
ran  b^  the  aide  of  the  creatnre  thus  crippled ;  thon^  it  would  be  sup- 
posed no  sane  person  would  select  snch  a  dam  to  breed  from. 


Now  had  this  mare  been  ttperated  upon,  alight  pain  wonld  have  been 
inflicted.  Tendon,  unless  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  has  no  Bensation. 
Relief  wonld  have  been  afforded  for  the  remainder  of  the  life,  and 
though,  from  her  make  and  shape,  the  animal  might  never  have  held  a 
high  station  among  her  breed,  still,  with  straight  legs  she  mnat  have 
been  worth  as  mnch  for  work  as  with  bent  limbs  she  couhi  be  valuable 
for  stock  purposes. 
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LAYING  OPEN  THE  SINUSES  OP  A  QUITTOR. 

Give  no  opening  medicine  to  any  horse  previons  to  ^tda  operatioiL 
Everj  niember  of  the  eqaine  race  id  more  likely  to  be  too  low  from 
excess  of  work,  than  in  any  degree  inflammatory  from  OTer-iDdolgenee. 
Therefore,  discard  the  general  practice  of  preparing  the  horse  with  a 
dose  of  componnd  aloes.  If  the  bowels  are  costive,  get  them  opea. 
But  before  emplaying  the  drastic  drug,  try  what  bran  mashea  and  gremi- 
meat  can  effect.  The  entire  strength  will  be  needed  to  repair  the  injiiriei 
effected  with  the  knife. 

Give  tonics  and  high  feeding  where  the  symptoms  declare  the  body  to 
be  enervated.  It  is  at  all  times  better  to  operate  npon  a  system  having 
a  snperabnndance  of  vital  energy  than  upon  one  in  which  the  powers 
are  at  all  tardy.  Collapse  is  the  greatest  enemy  the  snrgeon  has  to 
dread.  It  is  tme,  animals  do  not,  like  men,  often  "shut  np"  or  die 
while  nnder  the  operator ;  bat  frequently  the  most  skillful  surgery  is 
defeated  by  the  horse,  after  it  has  been  released  from  the  hobbles,  never 
thriving.  There  may  be  no  disease  to  be  detected;  but  the  body  seons 
to  want  the  strength  requisite  for  recovery.  To  make  this  apparent  to 
the  reader — ^two  gentlemen  shall  each  perform  neurotomy.  One  shall 
bungle,  yet  his  patient  sbstU  do  well.  The  wounds  shall  heal  by  the  first 
intention,  and  the  horse  in  a  fortnight  be  again  delighting  its  owner. 
The  other  shall  display  the  perfection  of  scientific  attainment ;  yet  the 
horse  shall  never  thrive.  The  wounds  shall  ulcerate,  and  the  animal 
either  gnaw  the  foot  or  cast  the  hoof.  How  can  such  differences  be 
accounted  for  but  by  believing  the  horse  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  species 
of  chronic  collapse  ? 

Rasp  the  quarter  of  the  horse's  foot  which  has  quittor,  until  the  sofH^ 
Hglii-colored  nom  of  the  laminsa  is  exposed.  Then  let  the. hair  be  cat 
off  around  the  opening  on  the  coronet,  and  the  foot  be  carefdlly  cleansed. 
Aiterward  throw  the  horse.  Release  the  quittored  leg  from  the  hob- 
bles, and  with  a  steel  director  probe  e^h  sinus.  So  soon  as  the  instro* 
nent  is  well  in,  take  a  sharp- pointed  knife  and  run  it  carefully  down  the 
groove  of  the  director.  Then  ascertain,  with  a  grooved  probe,  whether 
the  sinus  decreased  in  diameter,  or  whether  the  whole  extent  of  the  pipe 
be  laid  open.  If  the  smallest  portion  remains,  to  which  the  knife  has 
not  reached,  use  the  groove  of  the  probe  as  a  director,  and  slit  it  np. 
Do  this  to  as  many  sinuses  as  may  exist 

Next  place  in  each  sinus  a  small  piece  of  tow.  These  pieces  of  tow 
should  be  already  divided  into  short  and  thin  Bkeins.     They  should  be 
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utaratod  whh  diloride  of  eino  diaselved  in  spirits  of  v{n«,  one  scrapie 
to  the  ounce.  Put  one  of  uiese  fato  each  dnns,  and  let  the  horn  ftp. 
In  three  ie-ya  snch  of  the  pieces  of  tow  aa  hare  not  been  ranoTod  bj 
the  sloaghing  process  may  be  taken  from  tite  wonods,  Kod  the  foot  aim- 
plj  dressed  with  chloride  of  zjno  and  water,  one  grain  to  the  oouce, 
squeezed  from  a  sponge,  as  In  the  case  of  open  Joint 


This  operatioD,  when  described,  reads  abhorrent;  bat  it  ia  really  most 
hnmone.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  horae  to  be  three,  or  even  six 
months  under  treatment,  on  accoant  of  an  ordinary  qnittor.  Daring 
the  entire  space,  the  foot— the  tenderest  part  of  the  horse's  body — is 
bnraed  with  riolent  canstics,  and  has  had  heated  wires  throat  down  its 
sinnses.  By  the  operation  proposed,  the  aCFatr  ia  settled  in  a  few 
minntes.  The  horae  seldom  evinces  mnch  sensibility  while  the  knife  Is 
being  employed;  in  three  days  the  animal  is  so  far  recovered  as  to 
allow  the  diaeased  member  almost  to  be  left  to  nature.  The  horse 
should,  however,  on  no  accoant  do  any  work  before  the  hoof  is  in  some 
measare  restored.  Until  the  ontcr  covering  of  dark  horn  has  grown 
down,  a  bar  shoe,  well  eased  off  the  diseased  qnarter,  should  be  worn. 
When  the  hoof  is  reproduced,  instead  of  false  quarter  or  other  deform- 
ities,  the  nsnal  results  of  qnittor,  it  is  all  bat  impossible  to  decide  which 
has  heen  the  affected  foot,  and  which  was  operated  npon. 


The  author  has  now  stated  at  length  that  treatment  which  t^e  horse 
for  its  own  sake  deserves,  and  which,  for  the  honor  of  the  being  whom 
it  serves,  the  animal  should  receive.  He  has,  designedly,  rather  appealed 
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to  tiie  reason  of  his  readers  thaa  flOl^ilt  to  enlist  tiieir  feelings.  The 
anbject  was,  indeed,  &  wide  one.  Maa  hu  oitherto  been  too  content  to 
consider  animals  m  something  given  abeolntely  to  Iiim  to  be  treated 
according  to  hie  sorereign  will  or  merest  pleasore.  He  has  not  rejected 
that,  when  he  was  created  lord  of  this  earth,  be  was  invested  with  & 
title  which  had  its  responsibilities  oa  well  as  its  prinlegeB. 
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A  BBIEF  SUMMARY 


Of  THS  FOBBOOnO  MAXniB, 


ABBANGED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  OBDEB. 


-#-• 


This  abbreviation  i8  made  for  the  pnrpose  of  hasty  consnltatioii,  when 
the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  horse  are  so  urgent  as  will  not  allow  the 
owner  to  refer  to  the  body  of  the  book.  That,  howerer,  he  is  earnestly 
recommended  to  do  after  the  first  anxiety  has  subsided ;  because  what 
follows  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  notes  of  cases,  and  by  no  means  to  be 
viewed  as  a  snbstitate  for  the  more  detailed  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
their  treatment 


ABSCESS  OF  THE  BBAIN. 


Cause.— >Some  injnry  to  the  head. 

Sympioms. — ^Dnllness;  refnsal  to  feed;  a  slight  oosing  from  a  trivial 
injury  upon  the  skull ;  prostration,  and  the  animal,  while  on  the  ground, 
continues  knocking  the  head  violently  against  the  earth  until  death 
ensues. 

XVeo^ment— None  of  any  service. 

ABDOMINAL  INJTTBIES. 

Suplured  Diaphragm  generally  produces  a  ftoft  cough ;  sitting  on  the 
haunches  or  leaning  on  the  chest  may  or  may  not  be  present;  the  coun- 
tenance is  haggard. 

Buptured  Sfdeen  answers  to  the  tests  described  under  "Hemorrhage 
of  the  Liver." 
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Buptured  Btomach  is  characterized*  by  ezcesriTe  colic,  followed  bj 
tympaDitis. 

IrUrosuscepHon  possibly  may  be  relieyed  by  the  inhalatioD  of  a  fall 
dose  of  chloroform ;  but  the  resalt  is  always  uncertain. 

Invagination  is  attended  with  the  greatest  possible  agony. 

Sirangulation  is  not  to  be  distinguished,  daring  life,  from  inyagina- 
tion. 

Calculus  cansesdeatji  l^y  ipipaptiBeni'9  Vat  h^w^Ver  different  the  caoses 
of  abdominal  injary  may  be,  they  each  prodace  the  greatest  agony,  whidi 
conceals  the  other  symptoms,  and  makes  all  snch  iiyaries  apparently  the 
same  while  the  life  lasts. 

ACITES,  OB  DB0PS7  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

(7aus6.— Chronic  peritonitis. 

Symptoms. — ^Pnlse  hard;  head  pendaloas;  food  often  spoOed;  mem- 
branes pallid;  month  dry.  Pressure  to  abdomen  elicits  a  groan ;  turn- 
ing in  the  stall  caDs  forth  a  grunt.  Want  of  spirit*,  constant  lying 
down;  restlessness ;. thirst ;  loss  of  appetite;  weakness;  thinness;  en- 
larged abdomen ;  constipation  and  hide-boond.  *  Small  bags  depend 
from  the  chest  and  belly;  the  sheath  and  one  leg  sometimes  enlarge;  the 
mane  breaks  o£f ;  the  tail  drops  out    Purgation  and  death. 

Treatment. — When  the  symptoms  first  appear  gire,  night  and  mom-^ 
ing,  strychnia,  half  a  grain,  worked  up  to  one  grain ;  iodide  of  iron,  half 
a  drachm,  worked  up  to  one  drachm  and  a  half;  extract  of  belladonna, 
one  scruple ;  extract  of  gentian  and  powdered  quassia,  of  each  a  suffi- 
ciency;  apply  small  blisters,  in  rapid  succession^  upon  the  abdomen:  but 
if  the  effusion  is  confirmed,  a  cure  is  hopeless. 

ACUTE  DYSENTERY. 

(7aus6.— -Some  acrid  substance  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Symptoms. — ^Abdominal  pain;  yiolent  purgation;  the  feces  become 
discolored,  and  water  fetid;  intermlt^nt  pulse;  hagg^  countenance; 
the  position  characterizes  the  seat  of  anguish.  Perspiration,  tympanitis, 
and  death. 

Treatment, — Give  sulphuric  ether, one  ounce;  laudanum, three  ounces; 
liquor  potasse;  half  an  ounce;  powdered  chalk,  one  ounce;  thictare  of 
catechu,  oile  ounce ;  cold  linseed  tea,  one  pint  Repeat  erery  fifteen 
minutes.  Cleanse  the  quarters ;  plait  the  tail ;  inject  coM  linseed  tea. 
The  whole  of  tb^  irritating  substance  mtidt  be  elj[>elled  before  improre- 
ment  can  take  place. 
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ACUTE  OASTBineL 

Cause. — Poison;  generally  given  to  improye  the  coat 

Symptoms, — ^Excessive  pain,  resembling  fury. 

Treatment. — Oive,  as  often  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  following 
drink:  Sulphuric  ether  and  laudanum,  of  each  three  ounces;  carbon- 
ate oJT  magnesia,  soda,  or  potash,  four  ounces ;  gruel,  (quite  coldi)  one 
guart.  Should  the  pulse  be  sinking,  add  to  the  drink  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, one  drachm.  If  corrosive  sublimate  is  known  to  be  the  poison, 
one  dozen  raw  eggs  should  be  blended  with  each  drench.  If  delirium 
be  present,  give  the  medicine  as  directed  for  tetanus,  with  the  stomach 
pump. 

4>CtTTK  LAMINITI8. 

Cau9e.-^-0fteB  man's  brutality,  Hosses  driren  far  and  upon  hai^ 
roads  are  ezpoaed  to  the  disorder.  Any  stress  long  applied  to  the  foot, 
as  standing  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  may  generate  the  afibction.  '>' 

*  £(ymp<oin«.— -Th0  pace  seems  odd  toward  the  end  of  the  Journey  ;^  but 
the  horse  is  placed  in  the  stable  with  plenty  of  food  for  the  night  Next 
morning  the  animal  is  found  all  of  a  heap.  Flesh  quivering;  eyes 
glaring;  nostrils  distended,  and  breath  jerking ;  flanks  tucked  up;  back 
reached;  head  erectj  mouth  closed;  hind  legs  advanced  under  the 
belly ;  fore  legs  pushed  forward ;  fore  feet  resting  upon  the  heels,  and 
the  limbs  moved  as  though  the  horse  were  dancing  upon  hot  irons. 

Treatment. — Put  on  the  slings  in  silence.  To  the  end  of  the  cords 
append  weights.  Soak  the  feet  in  warm  wMer,,  in  which  a  portion' of 
alkali  is  dissolved.  Out  out  the  nails  from  the  softened  horou'  Before 
the  shoes  are  removed  give  half  a  drachm  of  belladonna  and  fifteen  grains 
of  digitalis,  and  repeat  the  dose  every  half  hoar,  iifitil  the  symptoms 
abate.  When  the  slings  are  up,  open  the  jugular  vein;  ab8tniet''Q]ie 
quart  of  blood,  and  inject  one  pint  of  luke-warm  water.  Clothe  the 
body ;  place  thin  gruel  and  green-meat  within  reach,  and  leave  two  men 
to  watch  for  the  first  three  nights.  f  .  . 

Next  morning  give  sulphuric  ether  and  laudanum,  of  each  two  ounces. 
In  a  pint  of  water.  Should  the  pastern  arteries  throbs,  op^'  the  veins 
and  place  the  feet  in  warm  water.  While  the  affection  lasts,  pursue  these 
measures ;  and  it  is  a  bad  symptom,  though  not  a  certain  one,  if  no 
change  for  the  better  takes  place  iii  five  days. 


\ 
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ALBUMIHOtTS  UEINB. 

Cause.— Fnknown. 

Symptoms.''^  These  consist  of  the  positions  assoined  by  the  hone. 
The  legs  a^  either  stretched  out  or  the  hind  feet  are  brought  under 
the  body.  Straddling  gait,  and  much  difficulty  in  turning  within  the 
stall.  Some  urine  being  caught,  it  is  thick,  and  answers  to  certain 
chemical  tests. 

Treatment. — ^Bleed  moderately;  give  a  lazatiye,  and  apply  mustard 
to  the  loins.  As  after-measures,  perfect  rest,  attention  to  diet^  and 
repeated  doses  of  opium. 

APHTHA. 

Caixse.— -Unknown. 

£fymptom«.— Small  swelling  on  the  lips;  larger  swellings  upon  the 
tongue.  As  the  disease  progresses,  a  clear  liquid  appears  in  each 
swelling.    The  bladders  burst,  crusts  form,  and  the  disease  disappears. 

TretUmerU, --^Boft  food,  and  the  following  wash  for  the  mouth: 
Take  borax,  five  ounces;  honey  or  treacle,  two  pints ;#water,  one  galloit 
Mix. 

BLOOD  SPAVIN. 

A  disease  never  encountered  at  the  present  time« 

BOG  SPAVIN. 

(hu9e, — ^Brutality  of  some  kind. 

Symptom. — A  puify  swelling  at  the  front  of  and  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  hock. 

TreatmenL  —  Pressure,  maintained  by  means  of  an  India-mbbo' 
bandage. 

BOTS. 

Cause.— .Turning  out  to  gprass. 

Treatment— 1^0  remedy.  *Wait  till  the  following  year,  and  the  para- 
sites will  be  ejected  naturally. 

BBSAKma  DOWN. 

Cause.— Tiolent  exertion ;  generally  when  racing. 

£^j7<oiiii.— -The  horse,  when  going,  suddenly  loses  power  to  put  one 
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leg  to  the  ground.  The  foot  is  tarned  upward ;  pain  excessire  ^  breath- 
ing quickened ;  poise  accelerated ;  appetite  lost  In  time  these  symp- 
toms abate,  bat  the  leg  is  disabled  for  life. 

Treaivnent, — ^Bleed  and  purge,  or  not,  as  the  symptoms  are  seyere. 
Place  a  linen  bandage  round  the  injury,  and  see  that  this  is  kept  con- 
stantly cold  and  wet ;  put  on  a  high-heeled  shoe,  and  leave  the  issue  to 
nature.    The  animal  is  afterward  seryiceable  only  to  breed  from. 

BBOEEN  ENBES. 

Causes. — Terrifying  a  horse^  or  rendering  aliye  only  to  fear.  Pulling 
in  the  chin  to  the  breast^  or  driring  with  a  tight  bearing*rein. 

Symptoms. — The  horse  falls ;  the  knee  may  only  be  slightly  broken, 
but  deeply  contused.  A  slough  must  then  take  i^ace,  uid  open  Joint 
may  result  Or  the  animal  may  fall,  and,  when  down,  be  driven  forward 
by  the  impetus  of  its  motion.  The.  knee  is  cot  by  the  fall,  and  the  skin 
of  the  knee  may  be  forced  back  by  the  onward  impulse.  This  skin  will 
become  dirty ;  but  the  removed  integument  will  §j  back  on  the  animal's 
rising,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  bag  containing  and  concealing  foreign 
matter. 

^eo^ent.— Procure  a  pail  of  milk-warm  water  and  a  large  sponge. 
Dip  the  sponge  in  the  pail,  and  squeeze  out  the  water  above  the  knee. 
Continue  to  do  this,  but  do  not  dab  or  sop  the  wound  itself.  The  water 
flowing  over  the  knee  will  wash  away  every  impurity.  Then  with  a  probe 
gently  explore  the  bag.  If  small,  make  a  puncture  through  the  bottom 
of  the  bag ;  if  large,  insert  a  seton,  and  move  it  night  and  morning  until 
good  pus  is  secreted :  then  withdraw  the  seton.  "  Back  up"  the  horse's 
head,  and  get  some  cold  water,  to  every  quart  of  which  add  two  ounces 
of  tincture  of  arnica.  Pour  a  little  of  this  into  a  saucer,  and  the\i  dip 
a  sponge  into  the  liquid.  Squeeze  the  sponge  dry  above  the  joint.  Do 
this  every  half  hour  for  three  and  a  half  days,  both  by  day  and  night 
If  at  the  end  of  that  time  all  is  going  on  well,  the  head  may  be  released; 
but  should  the  knee  enlarge  and  become  sensitive,  while  the  animal 
reftises  to  put  the  foot  to  the  ground,  withdraw  the  seton ;  give  no  haji^ 
Imt  all  the  oats  and  beans  that  can  be  eaten,  with  two  pots  of  stout  each 
day.  Place  the  quadruped  in  slings ;  apply  the  arnica  lotion  until  a 
slough  takes  place ;  then  resort  to  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion,  one  scru- 
ple to  the  pint^  and  continue  to  use  this  as  has  been  directed. 
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BROKEN  WIND. 

^  0att86»i<*-Old  agej  prolonged  work,  and  bad  food. 

Symptoms. — Short,  diy,  hacking  congh,  caosed  by  irritability  of  the 
laryu;  rayenooa  appetite;  insatiable  thiiat;  abnndant  fiatne/  Dmkg 
half  digested ;  belly  pendulous ;  coat  ragged ;  aspect  dejected.  Res^ 
piration  is  performed  by  a  triple  effort ;  inspiration  is  spasmodic  i^d 
single ;  expiration  is  labored  and  double,  The  ribs  first  essay  to  exx>el 
the  air  from  the  lungs;  these  failing,  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mus- 
des  take  up  the  aotion.  Broken  wind  can  be  set  or  oonoealed  for  a  time 
by  forcing  the  animal  to  swallow  quantities  of  grease,  tar;  or  shot.  A 
drink  of  wateiv  however,  will  always  reprodiice  the  symptoms. 

aVeakneni.'^'So  cure.  Belief  alone  is  posdble.  Noref  gire  watet 
before  woriE.  Four  half  pails  of  water/ to  be  allowed  in  twenty-four 
hours.  In  each  draught  mingle  half  an  ounoe  of  phosphone  acid  or  half 
a  drachm  of  sulphuric  aeid.  BemoTe  the  bed  in  the  day;  muzale  at 
night ;  put  a  lump  of  nock-salt  and  of  chalk  in  the  manger.  Neyer  push 
hard  or  take  upon  a  very  long  journey. 

BRONCHITIS. 

» 

Causes, — ^Biding  fiur  and  fast;  thet  leaTing  exposed,  especially  to  the 
night  air;  neglect  and  constitutional  liability. 

£^ptom«.«-** Appetite  often  not  affected ;  sometimes  it  is  increased. 
A  short  cough, in  the  fitst  instance;  breathing  only  excited;  legs  warm; 
mouth  moist;  and  nasal  membrane  merely  deeper  color  during  the  early 
stage.  When  confirmed,  the  appetite  is  lost ;  the  horse  is  ayerse  to 
mOT€^  the  cough  is  sore  and  suppressed ;  the  breathing  is  audible ;  the 
membranes  are  scarlet;  the  mouth  is  hot  and  dry;  the  legs  are  cold; 
the  body  is  of  une'yen  temperatures. 

Trediment^^Bo  not  deplete;  Place  in  a  Isrge,  loose  box ;  fill  the 
place  with  steam;  apply  scalded  hay  to  the  throat;  fix  flannels  wet  with 
gold  water  to  the  back  and  side  by  means  of  a  Mackintosh  jacket  Vfhsn 
the  flannel  becomes- warm,  change  it  immediately.  Do  this  for  two 
hours.  After  that  space  the  flannel  may  remain  on,  but  must  not  became 
dry.  Prepare  half  a  pound  of  melted  Burgundy  pitch,  and  stir  into  h 
two  ounces  of  powdered  camphor,  with  half  a  dniohm  of  powdered  cap* 
sicums.  Apply  the  mixture  to  the  throat  To  restore  tone  to  the  pulse, 
Cpye,  every  hal^  hour,  sulphuric  ether  and  laudanum,  of  each  one  ounce ; 
water,  one  pint  If  no  effect  be  produced  by  three  of  these  drinks,  sub-> 
stitute  infusion  of  aconite,  half  an  ounce ;  extract  of  belladonna^  half  a 
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drachm,  rubbed  down  in  water,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  When  the  pulse  has 
recovered,  resume  the  former  physic,  only  adding  half  a  drachm  of  bella- 
donna to  each  dose.  Support  with  gruel.  Introduce  food  gradually; 
<<  chill "  the  water ;  be  caroftil  of  hay,  and  mind,  when  given,  it  is  thor- 
oughly damped. 

BBONGHOGELE. 

Symptom. — ^An  enlargement  on  the  side  of  the  throat 
Treatment. — Give  the  following,  night  and  morning:  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium, half  a  drachm ;  liquor  potasse,  one  drachm ;  distilled  water,  half  a 
pint.    Also,  rub  into  the  swelling  the  accompanying  ointment :  Iodide 
of  lead,  one  drachm ;  simple  cerate,  one  ounce. 

BBUISB  OF  THE  SOLB. 

Cau^e.— Treading  on  a  stone  or  some  projecting  body. 
£fymp^om.-^Effnsion  of  blood  into  the  homy  sole. 
TYeatment. — Out  away  the  stained  horn,  and  shoe  with  leather. 

CALCUU. 
Causes. — ^Unknown. 

Symptoms  of  Renal  Calculus.  —  TTrine  purulent,  thick,  opaque, 
gritty,  or  bloody;  back  reached.  Pressure  on  the  loins  occasions 
shrinking ;  the  arm  in  the  rectum  and  the  hand  carried  upward  provoke 
alarm. 

Treaimjeni. — Two  draehms  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  every  pail  of 
water ;  but  the  result  is  dubious. 

Symptoms  of  Cystic  Calculus. — Same  states  of  urine  as  in  renal  cal* 
cuius.  The  water,  when  flowing  forth,  is  suddenly  stopped ;  every  emis- 
sion is  followed  by  straining ;  the  back  is  hollowed ;  the  point  of  the 
penis  is  sometimes  exposed ;  and,  when  going  down  hill,  the  animal  often 
pulls  up  short 

TreaimsTtt  of  Cystic  CaZcuZus.-— Examine  per  rectum.  An  operation 
for  the  horse,  or  Mr.  Simmonds's  instrument  for  the  mare,  is  imperative. 
When  the  stone  is  small,  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  tried. 

Symptoms  of  Urethral  Calculus. — Suppression  of  urine ;  great  suf- 
fering. If  the  urethral  calculus  is  impacted  in  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  urethra,  the  passage  is  distended  behind  the  stoppage. 

Treatment  of  UreOiral  Calculus, — Cut  down  upon  and  remove  the 
substance. 
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GANK£B. 

4 
/ 

Cause, — Old  horses,  when  "torned  out" for  life  as  pensioners;  aged 
and  neglected  animals  will  also  exhibit  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — Not  mnch  lameness.  The  disease  commences  at  the  cleft 
of  the  frog ;  a  liquid  issnes  from  the  part,  more  abundant  and  more 
abominable  than  in  thrush;  it  often  exudes  from  the  commissures  joining 
the  sole  to  the  frog.  The  horn  firstly  bulges  out ;  then  it  flakes  ofl^  ex- 
posing a  spongy  and  soft  substance,  which^is  fungoid  horn.  The  fungoid 
horn  is  most  abundant  about  the  margin  of  the  sole,  and  upon  its  surface 
it  fliBkkes  o£f.  This  horn  has  no  sensation.  The  disease  is  difficult  to 
eradicate  when  one  fore  foot  is  inyolved.  When  all  four  feet  are  impli- 
cated, a  cure  is  all  but  hopeless,  and  the  treatment  is  certain  to  be  alow 
and  Texatious. 

TreeUment. — See  that  the  stable  is  large,  clean,  and  comfortable; 
note  that  the  food  is  of  the  best;  allow  liberal  support;  pare  off  the 
superficial  fungoid  horn,  and  so  much  of  the  deep  seated  as  can  be 
detached.  Apply  to  the  diseased  parts  some  of  the  following :  Chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  half  an  ounce ;  flour,  four  ounces.  Put  on  the  foot  without 
water.  To  the  sound  hoof  apply  chloride  of  zinc,  four  grains;  flour, 
one  ounce.  Cover  the  sound  parts  before  the  cankered^  horn  is  dressed; 
tack  on  the  shoe ;  pad  well  and  firmly.  When  places  appear  to  be  in 
confirmed  health,  the  following  may  be  used:  Chloride  of  zinc,  two 
grains ;  flour,  one  ounce.  At  flrst,  dress  every  second  day;  after  a  time, 
every  third  day,  and  gke  exercise  as  soon  as  possible. 

GAPPED  ELBOW. 

r 

Cause. — Iigury  to  the  point  of  the  elbow. 

Symptom. — It  is  often  of  magnitude,  and  is  liable  to  ulcerate  and 
become  sinuous. 

Treaifment, — The  same  as  capped  hock. 

GAPPBB  HOGK. 

Cause, — ^Any  injury  to  the  point  of  the  calcis. 

Symptom^ — ^A  round  swelling  on  the  point  of  the  hock,  which,  should 
the  cause  be  repeated,  often  becomes  of  great  size. 

TreaJtmenJt, — ^If  small,  set  several  men  to  hand-rub  the  tumor  con- 
stantly for  a  few  days.  Should  the  capped  hock  be  of  magnitude,  dis- 
sect Out  the  enlargement^  without  puncturing  it    Bemove  none  of  the 
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penduloofl  skiiu    Treat  the  wound  with  the  lotion  of  chloride  of  zinc*- 
one  grain  to  the  onnce  of  water— and  it  will  heal  after  some  #eekfl. 


GAPPED  KNEB. 

Oauae.— -The  same  as  the  previons  affection. 

Symptom. — ^A  soft  tumor  in  front  of  the  knee. 

TrecUmeTit. — If  let  alone,  it  wonld  bnrst  and  leave  a  permanent  blem- 
idi.  Draw  the  skin  to  one  side,  and  with  a  lancet  pierce  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  tumor.    Treat  the  wound  as  an  open  joint 

CATARACT. 

Cause. — ^Looking  at  white  walls,  or  receiying  external  injuries.  Spe- 
cific ophthalmia  generates  a  permanent  cataract 

Symptoms. — ^YRien  partial,  shying;  if  total,  white  pupil  and  blind- 
ness. 

Treatment — Color  the  inside  of  the  stable  green,  as  cataract,  when 
not  total,  is  sometimes  absorbed. 

CHOEINa. 

Causes, — Something  impacted  in  the  gullet,  either  high  up  or  low 
down, 

a 

Symptoms — High  Choke. — Raised  head;  saUta;  discharge  from  the 
nostrils;  inflamed  eyes;  haggard  countenance;  audible  breathing;  the 
muscles  of  neck  tetanic ;  the  flanks  heave ;  the  fore  feet  paw  and  stamp ; 
the  hind  legs  crouch  and  dance ;  perspiration ;  agony  ezcessiye.  Low 
Choke. —  The  animal  ceases  to  feed;  water  returns  by  the  nostrils; 
countenance  expresses  anguish;  saliva  and  nasal  discharge ;  labored  by 
seldom,  noisy  breathing;  roached  back;  tucked-up  flanks,  while  the 
horse  stands  as  though  it  were  desirous  of  elevating  the  quarters. 

Treatment. — Make  haste  when  high  choke  ispresenL  Perform  tra- 
cheotomy to  relieve  the  breathing;  insert  the  balling-iron,  or,  with  a  hook 
extemporized  out  of  any  wire,  endeavor  to  remove  the  substance  from 
the  throat  If  the  choking  body  is  too  firmly  lodged  to  be  thus  re- 
moved, sulphuric  ether  must  be  inhaled  to  relax  the  spasm.  The  ether 
not  succeeding,  an  egg  is  probably  impacted.  Destroy  its  integrity  with 
a  darning-needle  carefhlly  inserted  through  the  skin ;  then  break  the 
shell  by  outward  pressure.  Low  choke  is  seldom  fatal  before  the  expu 
ration  of  three  days.  Give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  oil  every  hour ;  in 
the  intermediate  half  hours  give  sulphuric  ether,  two  oonoes;  laudanuDiy 
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two  ounces ;  water,  balf  a  pint;  and  use  the  probang  after  ererj  dose  of 
the  last  ijfediehie.     Should  these  be  returned,  cause  ehiorolbnn  to  bo 
inhaled;  then  insert  the  probang,  and,  by  steady  pressure,  drive  the 
substance  forward. 
Subsequent  to  the  remoyal  of  impactment  feed  with  caution. 

CHRONIC  DYSENTERY. 

Catue. — ^Not  well  understood ;  gieneraliy  attacks  old  horses  belonging 
to  penurious  masters. 

Symptoms, — ^Purging  without  excitement,  always  upon  drinking  cold 
water;  yiolent  straining ;  belly  enlarges ;  flesh  wastes;  bones  protrude; 
skin  hide-bound ;  membranes  pallid ;  weakness*;  perspiration ;  standing 
in  one  place  for  hours.  At  last  the  eyes  assume  a  sleepy,  pathetic  ex- 
pression; the  head  is  slowly  turned  toward  the  flanks;  remains  fixed 
for  some  minutes ;  the  horse  only  moTes  when  the  bowels  are  about  to 
N  act;  colic;  death. 

IVeoimenl—^iyei  thrice  daily,  crude  opium,  half  an  ounce;  liquor 
potassee,  one  ounce;  chalk,  one  ounce;  tincture  of  all-spice,  one  ounce, 
alum,  half  an  ounce;  ale,  one  quart.  Should  the  horse  belong  to  a  gen- 
erous master,  give  one  ^of  the  following  drinks  thrice  daily,  upon  the 
symptoms  being  confirmed:  Snlphuric  ether,  one  ounce;  laudanum, 
three  ounces;  liquor  potSrS^ffii  half  an  ounce;  powdered  chalk,  one 
ounce ;  tincture  of  catechu,  one  ounce ;  cold  linseed  tea,  one  pint  Or, 
chloroform,  half  an  ounce ;  extract  of  belladonna,  half  a  drachm ;  car- 
bonate of  ammoniii,  one  drachm;  powdered  camphor,  half  a  drachm; 
tincture  of  oak-bark,  one  ounce;  cold  linseed  tea,  one  pint.  Feed 
lightly;  dress  frequently;  give  a  good  bed  and  a  roomy  lodging. 

CHRONIC  GASTRITIS. 

Symptoms.^ — Irregularity  of  bowels  and  appetite ;  pallid  membranes; 
month  cold ;  a  dry  cough ;  ^tainted  breath ;  sunken  eye ;  catching  res- 
piration ;  pendulous  belly ;  ragged  coat,  and  emaciation.  Sweating  on 
*  the  .slightest  exertion;  eating  wood- work  or  bricks  and  mortar. 

Treaiment. — ^Do  not  purge ;  administer  bitters,  sedatiyes,  and  alka- 
lies. Gi^e  powdered  nnx  vomica,  one  scruple;  carbonate  of  potash, 
one  drachm;,  extract  of  belladonna,  half  a  drachm;  extract  of  gentian 
and  powdered  quassia,  of  each  a  sufficiency.  Or  give  strychnia,  half  a 
grain;  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  one  drachm;  extract  of  belladonns^ 
half  a  drachm ;  Bulphate  pf  zinc,  half  a  drachm ;  extract  of  gentian  and 
powdeied  qjoassia,  of  each  a  sufficiency.    Qive  one  ball  night  and  mom- 
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ing;  wh»n  these  balls  seem  to  hare  lost  their  power^  gh e  half  aa  omiee 
each  of  liqnoT  afaenicalis  aad  tineture  of  ipecacuanha,  with  one  ounce 
of  mnriated  tincture  of  iron  and  laudanunii  in  a  pint  of  water ;  damp 
the  food ;  sprinkle  magnesia  on  it.  As  the  strength  improycfs,  give  sul- 
phuric et^er,  one  ounce ;  water,  one  pint,  daily.  Ultimately  change  that 
for  a  quart  of  ale  or  stout  daily. 

CHRONIC  HBPATITIS. 

Cause, — Too  good  food  and  too  little  work. 

Synm^toms.'^Coli  mouth ;  pallid  membranes ;  white  of  eyes  ghastly, 
diaplayixkg  a  yellow  tinge;  looks  toward  the  right  side;  the  right  side 
may  be  tender  for  a  long  time,  with  generally  repeated  attacks  of  this 
nature,  although  the  horse  may  perish  with  the  first  fit 

TrecOment. — Sold  dp  the  head,  and  if  the  horse  staggers,  this  proves 
hemorrhage  from  the  liver.  OiT^e  sufficient  of  nutritious  food,  but  only 
enough  of  it,  plenty  of  labor,  and  the  following  physie :  Iodide  of 
potassium,  two  ounces;  liquor  potassffii  one  quart;  dose,  night  and 
morning,  two  tablespoonftds  in  a  pint  of  water. 

CLAP  OP  THE  BACK  SINEWS. 

Cause. — Extra  exertion. 

Symptoms. — ^The  maimed  limb  is  flexed ;  the  toe  rests  upon  the  ground* 
In  a  short  space  a  tumor  appears ;  it  is  small,  hot,  soft,  and  tender,  but 
soon  grows  hard.  Great  pain,  but  attended  with  few  constitutioiial 
symptoms. 

IWa^meTi^.—- Administer  physic,  and  bleed  gently ;  then  giro  a  few 
doses  of  febrifuge  medicine,  but  go  no  ftirUier  than  to  reduce  the  pulse 
to  fifty-five  degrees.  Put  a  linen  bandage  on  the  leg ;  keep  this  con* 
Btantly  wet  until  i^e  pfimary  symptoms  abate.  Out  grass  for  food  while 
fever  exists ;  continue  the  cold  water  till  recovery  ip  confirmed.  The 
horse  will  not  be  fit  to  work  for  many  months. 

COLD. 

If  mild,  a  little  green-meat,  a  few  mashes,  an  extra  rug,  and  a  slight 
rest  generally  accomplish  a  cure. 

Bymptoms  of  severe  cold  are  duUness ;  a  rough  coat ;  the  body  of  dif- 
ferent temperatures ;  the  nasal  membrane  deep  scarlet,  or  of  a  leaden 
color;  the  appetite  is  lost;  simple  ophthalmia;  tears;  the  sinnseB  are 
clogged,  and  a  discharge  firom  the  nose  appears. 
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Tretament, — Oive  no  active  medicine.  Applj  tbe  flteamfng  nose-bag 
six  times  daily;  allow  cnt  grass  and  mashes  for  food,  with  gniel  for 
drink.  If  weak,  present  three  feeds  of  crashed  and  scalded  oats  and 
beans  daily,  with  a  pot  of  stoat  morning  and  evening.  Oood  nursing, 
with  pare  air,  warmth,  and  not  even  exercise,  till  the  disease  abates,  are 
of  more  importance  than  "  doctor's  staff"  in  a  case  of  severe  cold.  OoH, 
however,  often  oshers  in  other  and  more  dangeroas  diseases. 

CONQESTION  IN  THB  FIELD. 

Cause, — Riding  a  horse  after  the  hoands  when  oat  of  condition. 

Bymptoms, — ^The  horse,  iVom  exhaustion,  reels  and  falls.  The  bodj 
is  clammy  cold ;  the  breathing  is  labored ;  every  vein  is  targid. 

TreatmenL — Bleed,  if  possible ;  cover  the  body ;  lead  gently  to  1k« 
nearest  stable ;  keep  hot  rags  apon  the  animal ;  bandage  the  legs  and 
hood  the  neck ;  warm  the  place,  either  by  a  fire  or  tabs  fdU  of  hot  water. 
Give,  without  noise,  every  half  hour,  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether,  half 
an  oance  of  lauduium,  half  a  pint  of  cold  water.  Should  no  chemist  be 
at  hand,  beat  up  two  ounces  of  turpentine  with  tbe  yolk  of  an  egg ;  mix 
it  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  repeat  the  dose  at  the  times  stated. 
Allow  an  ample  bed,  and  place  a  pail  of  gruelwithin  easy  reach  of  the 
horse.  Do  not  leave  th#  animal  for  thirty  hours,  as  in  that  time  its  ftte 
will  be  decided. 

CONGESTION  IN  THE  STABLE. 

Oau9e. — ^A  debilitated,  fat  horse,  unused  to  work,  .being  driven  Cut 
with  a  heavy  load  behind  it 

SymptamB. — ^Hanging  head;  food  not  glanced  at;  blowing;  artery 
gorged  and  round;  pulse  feeble;  cold  and  partial  perspirations;  feet 
oold ;  eye  fixed ;  hearing  lost ;  and  the  attitade  motionless. 

Treatmerd. — Oive  immediately  two  oances  each  of  sulphuric  ether  and 
of  laudanum  in  a  pint  of  cold  water.  Give  the  drink  with  every  caution. 
In  ten  minutes  repeat  the  medicine,  if  necessary.  Wait  twenty  minute^ 
and  give  another  drink,  if  requisite ;  more  are  seldom  needed.  Take 
away  all  solid  food,  and  allow  grnel  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

CORNS. 

Cause.^~1n  a  flat  foot,  the  heels  of  the  coflin-bone  squeese  the  semd- 
tive  sole  by  pressing  it  against  the  shoe.  In  a  contracted  foot^  the  seii- 
siHve  sole  is  squeezed  between  the  wings  of  the  coffin*bone  and  the  thick, 
homy  sole.    A  bruise  results ;  blood  is  effused ;  and  the  stain  of  this  left 
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upon  the  horny  sole— genemlly  upon  the  inner  ride  and  anterior  to  the 
barg-i-constitntes  a  horse's  com,  which  is  mostly  found  on  the  fore  feet 

SyntptoTn. — If  the  stain  is  dark,  and  is  to  be  removed  with  the  knift^ 
lliis  indicates  a  com  has  been,  bat  no  longer  exists.  The  smallest  stain 
of  bright  scarlet  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  new  and  present  com. 
Coms  are  of  fbor  kinds— the  old,  the  new,  the  sappy,  and  the  snppnra- 
tiye.  The  old  and  new  are  prodnced  by  the  blood,  and  are  judged  by 
the  scarlet  or  dark-colored  stain.  The  old  is  generally  near  the  surface, 
the  new  is  commonly  deep  seated.  The  sappy  is  when  the  braise  is  only 
heavy  enough  to  effuse  serum.  The  new  com  alone  produces  lameness. 
The  suppurating  com  may  start  up  from  either  of  the  others  receiying 
additional  injury.    It  causes  intense. pain  and  produces  acute  lameness. 

Treatment. — Gut  out  the  stain.  If  a  suppurating  com,  place  the  foot 
in  a  poultice,  after  having  opened  the  abscess.  Then,  the  horn  being 
softened,  cut  away  all  the  sole  which  has  been  released  by  the  pus  from 
its  attachment  to  the  secreting  surface.  Tack  on  an  old  shoe,  and  dress 
with  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  one  grain  to  the  ounce.  After- 
ward shoe  with  leather,  and  employ  stopping  to  render  the  horn  plastic. 

s 

COUGH. 

Causes. — ^Foul  stables;  hot  stables;  coarse,  dusty  provender;  rank 
bedding ;  irregular  work ;  while  the  affection  may  attend  many  diseases. 

7}reatmefU. — Crash  the  oats;  damp  the  hay;  give  grael  or  linseed 
tea  for  drink.  Clothe  warmly,  and  give,  thrice  daily,  half  a  pint  of  the 
following  in  a  tumbler  of  water :  Extract  of  belladonna,  one  drachm, 
rubbed  down  in  a  pint  of  cold  water ;  tincture  of  squills,  ten  ounces ; 
tincture  of  ipecacuanha,  eight  ounces.  No  change  ensuing,  next  try— 
Barbadoes  or  common  tar,  half  an  ounce ;  calomel,  five  grains ;  linseed 
meal,  a  sufficiency :  make  into  a  ball,  and  give  one  night  and  morning. 
This  being  attended  with  no  improvement,  employ — ^Powdered  aloes, 
one  drachm ;  balsam  of  copaiba,  three  drachn^s ;  cantharides,  three 
grains;  common  mass,  a  sufficiency.     Mix,  and  give  every  moming. 

A  daily  bundle  of  cut  ^frass  is  good  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  A  lump 
of  rock-salt  has  been  beneficial  If  the  animal  eats  the  litter,  muscle 
it  Boots  are  good.  Moisten  the  hay ;  and,  above  all  things,  attend 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  stable. 

« 

CRACKED  HEELS. 

Caiise.-;-Cutting  the  hair  firom  the  heels,  and  turning  into  a  straw-yavd ' 
during  winter. 
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Symptoms, — ^Thickened  bUd  ;  ccftcka ;  and  sometiAieB  nloerattoiL 
2V0atetfn^.-^Wafih;  drj  thoroughly;  i^pply  l^o  following  wish: 
Animal  gljrcerin,  half  a  pint;  chloride  of  zinc,  two  drachms;  strong 
solution  of  oak-bark,  one  pint  '  Mix.  If  nkeration  has  oommenced, 
rest  the  hone.  Oire  a  few  bran  mashes  or  a  little  cat  gprass  to  ^pen  the 
bowels.  Use  the  neztwaah  :  Animal  glycerin,  or  phosphoric  add,  tvo 
onnces;  permanganate  of  potadi,  or  creosote,  hidf  an  ounce;  water, 
three  ounces :  apply  six  times  daily.  Oiye  a  drink  each  day  composed 
of  liquor  araenicaiis,  half  an  ounce ;  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  one 
ounce ;  water,  one  pint  * 

CBI9^BITINa. 

Cause, — Sameness  of  food  and  unhealthy  stables,  or  indigestion. 

Symptoms. — Placing  the  upper  incisors  against  some  support,  and, 
with  some  effort,  emitting  a  small  portion  of  gas. 

TreatmenL — Place  a  lump  of  rock-salt  in  the  manger ;  if  that  is  not 
suceessful,  add  a  lump  of  chalk.  Then  damp  the  food,  and  sprinkle 
magnesia  upon  it,  and  mingle  a  handful  of  ground  oak-bark  with  each 
feed  of  com.  Purify  the  ventOation  of  the  stable  before  these  remedies 
are  applied. 

C0BB-    V 

Causes.-^Galloping  on  uneven  ground;  wrenching  the  limb;  prancing 
and  leaping. 

Symptom^ — A  bulging  out  at  the  posterior  of  the  hock,  accompanied 
by  heat  and  pain,  often  by  lameness. 

Treaimeni, — Rest  the  animal.  Put  on  an  India-rubber  bandage,  (see 
page  807,)  and  under  it  a  folded  cloth.  Keep  the  cloth  wet  and  cool 
with  cold  water.  When  all  inflammation  has  disappeared,  blister  the  hocL 

OTsrms,  OB  xk^iAmmation  of  the  bladdee. 

causes.*— Sacks  and  blows  under  the  flank.  >  Abuse  of  medicine,  and 
bad  food,  with  the  provocatives  generally  of  nephritis. 

£fymptotns.^-^Those  common  to  pain  and  inflammation.  Urine,  how* 
ever,  affords  the  principal  indication.  At  firsts  it  is  at  intervals  jerked 
forth  in  small  quantities.  Ultimately  it  flows  forth  constantly  drop  by 
drop.  A  certain  but  a  dangerous  test  is  to  insert  the  arm  up  the  rec- 
tum, and  to  feel  the  small  and  compressed  bladder.  A  safer  test  is  to 
press  the  flank,  which,  should  cystitis  be,,pre6ent>  calls  forth  resistance. 

Treaimeni. — ^Give  scruple  doses  of  aconite,  should  the  pulse  be  ex- 
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cited ;  the  same  of  beUadonna,  should  pain  be  excessive ;  and  calomel 
with  opium,  to  arrest  the  disease.  Place  under  the  belly,  by  means  of  a 
rug,  a  cloth  soaked  with  strong  liquor  ammonia  diluted  with  six  times 
its  bulk  of  water.  Or  apply  a  rug  dipped  into  hot  water  or  loaded  with 
cold  water ;  change  when  either  becomes  warm. 

BIABETBS  INSIPIDUS,  OB  PBOFUSB  STALINa. 

Causes. — Diuretic  drugs  or  bad  food. 

Symptorm. — Weakness ;  loss  of  flesh ;  loss  of  condition. 

Treatment. — ^Do  not  take  from  the  stable  ;  keep  a  pail  of  linseed  tea 
in  the  manger ;  give  no  grass  or  hay ;  groom  well.  Order  a  ball  com- 
posed of  iodide  of  iron,  one  drachm ;  honey  aud  linseed  meal,  a  suf- 
ficiency. Or  a  drink  consisting  of  phosphoric  acid,  one  ounce ;  water, 
one  pint     Give  the 'ball  daily;  the  drink,  at  night  and  at  mioming. 

BNTERITIS. 

Causes. — Greatly  conjectural.  Prolonged  colic  may  end  in  it-  Con- 
stipation may  induce  it. 

Symptoms. — Dullness ;  heaviness ;  picks  the  food ;  shivers  repeatedly ; 
rolling;  plunging;  kicking,  but  more  gently  than  in  spasmodic  colic; 
quickened  breathing;  hot,  dry  mouth;  wiry  pulse.  Pressure  to  the 
abdomen  gives  pain.  Remove  your  coat ;  insert  the  arm  up  the  anus ; 
if  the  intestines  are  very  hot,  all  is  confirmed. 

Treatment. — Extract  one  quart  of  blood  from  the  jugular,  and  inject 
into  the  vein  one  pint  of  water  at  a  blood  heat.  Give  aconite  in  powder, 
half  a  drachm  ;  sulphuric  ether,  three  ounces ;  laudanum,  three  ounces ; 
extract  of  belladonna,  one  drachm,  (rubbed  down  in  cold  water,  one  pint 
and  a  half.)  As  the  pulse  changes,  withdraw  the  aconite ;  as  the  pain 
subsides,  discontinue  the  belladonna.  The  other  ingredients  may  be 
diminished  *  the  horse  appears  to  be  more  comfortable.  Should  the 
pain  linger  after  the  administration  of  the  eighth  drink,  apply  an  am- 
moniacal  blister.  Sprinkle  on  the  tongue,  if  any  symptoms  declare  thQ 
disease  vanquished  but  not  fled,  every  second  hour,  calomel,  half  a 
drachm ;  opium,  one  drachm.  Feed  very  carefully  upon  recovery,  avoid- 
ing all  things  purgative  or  harsh  to  the  bowels. 

EXCORIATED  ANGLES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

Cause. — Abuse"  of  the  reins. 

Treatment. — ^Apply  the  following  lotion  to  the  part :  Chloride  of  sine^ 
two  scruples ;  essence  of  anise  seed,  two  drachms ;  water,  two  pints. 

81 
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FALSE  QUABTES. 

CatLse, — Injury  to  the  coronet,  producing  an  absence  of  the  secreting 
coronet  of  the  crust  from  the  hoof 

Symptoms. — No  lameness,  but  weakness  of  the  foot.  The  soft  horn 
of  the  lamin»,  being  exposed,  is  apt  to  crack.  Bleeding  ensues.  Some- 
times g^nulations  sprout  when  the  pain  and  the  lameness  are  most 
acute. 

TreaimenL — ^In  cases  of  crack  and  granulations,  treat  as  is  adyised 
for  sandcrack.  Put  on  a  bar  shoe,  with  a  clip  on  each  side  of  the  false 
quarter.  Pare  down  the  edges  of  the  crack,  and  ease  off  the  point  of 
bearing  on  the  false  quarter.  A  piece  of  gutta-percha,  fastened  oyer  the 
false  quarter,  has  done  good. 

FARCY. 

(7atese8.*-Excessiye  labor,  poor  food,  and  bad  lodg^g  operating  apon 
old  age. 

Symptoms. — It  is  at  first  inflammation  of  the  superficial  absorbents. 
Lumps  appear  on  yarious  parts.  If  these  lumps  are  opened,  healthy 
matter  is  released ;  but  the  place  soon  becomes  a  foul  ulcer,  from  which 
bunches  of  fungoid  granulations  sprout.  From  the  lumps  may  be  traced 
little  cords  leading  to  other  swellings.  The  appetite  fails,  or  else  it  is 
yoracious.  Matter  may  be  squeezed  through  the  skin.  Thirst  is  tor- 
turing. At  length  glanders  breaks  forth,  and  the  animal  dies.  There 
is  a  smaller  kind  of  farcy  called  button-farcy ;  the  smaller  sort  is  Hie 
more  yirulent  of  the  two. 

(7ure.— There  is  no  known  cure  for  the  disease. 

nSTTTLOUS  PAROTID  DUCT.  • 

Causes. — Hay-seeds  or  other  substances  getting  into  the  mouth  of  the 
duct  during  mastication.  Stones  being  formed  within  the  canal.  The 
stable-fork  in  the  hand  of  an  intemperate  groom. 

Symptoms. — The  duct  greatly  enlarges  behind  the  obstacle,  which, 
becoming  swollen,  prevents  the  secretion  from  entering  the  moatiL 
Great  agony  is  occasioned  by  every  mouthful  masticated.  The  duct 
bursts,  and  a  fistulous  opening  is  established,  through  which  the  saliva 
jerks  at  each  motion  of  the  jaw.  From  the  absence  of  a  secretion  im- 
,portant  to  digestion,  the  flesh  wastes,  and  the  animal  soon  assomes  a 
miserable  appearance. 
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TreatmefU, — Make  an  adhesive  fluid  with  gnm  mastic  and  spirits  of 
wine,  or  with  India-rubber  and  snlphnric  ether.  When  the  horse  is  not 
feeding,  pare  the  hardened  edges  from  the  wound ;  cover  the  orifice  with 
a  piece  of  strained  India-rubber ;  over  this  put  a  layer  of  cotton ;  fasten 
one  end  to  the  horse's  cheek  by  means  of  the  adhesive  fluid;  that  having 
dried,  fasten  the  other  end  tightly  down.  Place  other  layers  of  cottctn 
over  this,  allowing  each  layer  to  cross  the  other,  and  fastening  all  to  the 
cheek.  Fasten  the  head  to  the  pillar-reins ;  allow  the  horse  to  remain 
till  the  cotton  falls  off,  and  give  only  gruel  for  food.  Put  tan  under 
the  feet ;  and  should  the  first  trial  not  succeed,  repeat  it^ 

FISTULOUS  WITHERS. 

Cause, — ^External  injury,  generally  by  the  lady's  saddle,  which  bruises 
one  of  the  burs»  placed  above  the  withers. 

Symptoms, — When  first  done,  a  small,  round  swelling  appears  on  the 
off  side.  If  this  is  neglected,  the  place  enlarges,  and  numerous  holes 
burst  out,  which  are  the  mouths  of  so  many  fistulous  pipes. 

Treatment. — ^In  the  early  stage,  go  to  the  horse's  side,  impale  the 
tumor  and  divide  it.  Touch  the  interior  with  lunar  caustic ;  keep  the 
wound  moist  with  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion,  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  and  cover  it  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  a  solution  of  tar.  If  the 
sinuses  are  established,  make  one  cut  to  embrace  as  many  as  possible. 
Clean  out  the  corruption.  Scrape  or  cut  off  any  black  or  white  bone 
which  may  be  exposed.  Cover  with  a  cloth,  and  keep  wet  with  the  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  zinc.  Should  there  exist  a  long  sinus  leading  from 
the  withers  to  the  elbow,  insert  a  seton  by  means  of  the  guarded  seton 
needle.  This  seton  should  be  withdrawn  so  soon  as  a  stream  of  creamy 
pus  is  emitted. 

FUNGOID  TUMORS  IN  THE  ETE. 

Cause,  — ^Unknown. 

Symptoms. — ^Blindness ;  a  yellow,  metallic  appearance  to  be  seen  in 
the  eye. 

Treatment  — None  of  any  service. 

GLANDERS. 

Cause. — ^Bad  lodging,  stimulating  food,  and  excessive  work  operating 
upon  young  life. 
Symptoms. — Staring  coat;   lungs  or  air-passages  always  affected; 
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fesh  dBides;  glands  swell;  8|Mrit  low;  appetite  bad.  A  Ijmphatie 
gland  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the  jaw ;  the  membrane  Inside  the  noaa 
tilcerates ;  a  slight  discharge  from  one  nostril.  This  becomes  thicker, 
and  adheres  to  the  margin  of  the  nostril,  exhibiting  white  threads  and 
bits  of  mncns ;  then  it  changes  to  a  full  stream  of  fool  pas ;  next  the 
i^al  membrane  grows  dull  and  dropsical ;  the  margins  of  the  nostrils 
enlarge ;  the  horse  breathes  with  difBcnlty ;  the  discharge  tarns  discol* 
ored  and  abhorrent ;  farcj  breaks  forth,  and  the  animal  dies  of  soffo* 
cation. 

Tre(UmefU,'^there  is  no  known  cnre. 

GBEASE. 

Obuses.— Age;  debility;  excessiye  labor;  neglect;  filth.  Cnttingpthe 
hair  off  the  heels ;  taming  oat  to  grass  in  the  cold  months. 
'  £iymp£om«.-^Soarfiness  and  itchiness  of  the  legs.  Robbing  the  leg 
Mth  the  hoof  of  the  opposite  limb ;  hairs  stand  on  end ;  moistore  ex- 
udes, and  hangs  npon  the  hairs  in  drops.  Smells  abhorrently;  lameness; 
etacks  on  the  skin ;  swelling ;  nlceration ;  thin  discharge ;  odor  worse. 
Lameness  increases ;  leg  enlarges ;  granulations  sprout  in  ragged  bunches ; 
iheir  points  harden  and  become  like  horn ;  pain  excessive ;  horn  of  hoof 
grows  long. 

jPreo^men^— Cut  off  all  remaining  hair.  If  hot  and  scurfy,  cleanse 
with  mild  soap  and  hot,  soft  water ;  saturate  a  cloth  with  the  following 
letion:  Animal  glycerin,  half  a  pint;  chloride  of  zinc,  half  an  ounce; 
water,  six  qoarts.  Lay  it  upon  the  leg.  When  this  cloth  becomes 
warm,  remove  it,  and  apply  another,  also  wet  with  the  lotion ;  thus  con* 
tinue  applying  cool  cloths  to  the  limb  till  the  heat  abates ;  afterward 
moisten  the  leg  thrice  daily.  When  cracks  and  ulceration  are  preseati 
adopt  the  wet  cloths ;  but  subsequently  use  one  of  the  following  to  the 
sores:  Permanganate  of  potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  one  pint;  water,  six 
quarts.  Or,  chloride  of  zinc,  one  ounce;  water,  one  gallon:  employ 
thrice  daily.  If  the  granulations  have  sprouted,  remove  them  with  a 
knife,  in  three  operations,  (full  directions  are  given  in  the  book;)  like- 
wise always  place  in  a  loose  box.  Feed  liberally;  allow  old  beans; 
give  a  handful  of  gpround  oak-bark  with  each  feed  of  oats.  Night  and 
morning  exhibit  liquor  arsenicalis,  one  ounce;  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  pbrter  or  stout,  one  quart :  one  pint  for  tbe 
dose.  Chopped  roots;  speared  wheat;  hay  tea;  cut  grass,  and  exer> 
aise  are  all  good  for  grease. 
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OmSTk  BSBJSSA. 

Cause.^— 4>Ver-ez6rtion. 

Symptoms. — Fixed  dilatation  of  tiio  pupil ;  a  gpreenish  Irae  of  'the 
eye;  total  blindness.  Active  ears;  restlees  nostrils;  bead  erect;  higb 
stepping ;  occasionally  a  rough  coat  in  summer  aid  a  smooth  ooat  in 
winter. 

Treatment.-^^o  remedy  is  possible. 

HEART  DISEASE. 

Symptoms. — ^Auscultation.  The  beat  of  the  heart  to  be  seen  ex- 
ternally; haggard  countenance;  pulse  feeble;  heart  throbs;  the  beat 
of  the  carotid  artery  is  to  be  felt ;  the  regurgitation  in  the  Jugular  is  to 
be  seen.  The  appetite  is  sometimes  rayenou&f^-often  fastidious;  the 
breathing  is  not  accelerated  excepting  during  pain ;  lameness  of  one 
leg;  dropsical  swellings;  stopping  short  when  on  a  journey;  averse  to 
turn  in  the  stall;  noises;  yawns;  sighs.  Death  always  unexpected. 
No  treatment  is  of  any  use. 

HEMATURIA,  OR  BLOODT  URINE. 

Cause. — Unknown. 

Symptoms.  —  Discoloration  of  the  fluid.  When  the  bleeding  it 
copious,  breathing  is  oppressed;'  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  dilated. 
Pulse  is  lost ;  head  is  pendulous ;  membranes  are  pale  and  cold.  Lift^ 
ing  up  the  head  produces  staggering.  Back  reached;  flanks  tucked 
up ;  legs  wide  apart. 

Trea;tment. — ^Be  gentle.  Act  upon  the  report  given.  GUve  acetate 
of  lead,  two  drachms,  in  cold  water,  one  pint ;  or,  a$  a  baH,  if  one  can 
be  delivered.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  repeat  the  dose,  adding  laudanum, 
one  ounce,  or  .powdered  opium,  two  drachms.  Repeat  the  physic  till 
one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead  has  been  given.  Leave  the  horse  undis* 
turbed  for  two  hours,  if  the  symptoms  justify  delay.  If  not,  dash  pail* 
fuls  of  cold  water  upon  the  loins  from  a  height.  Give  copious  injeo* 
tions  of  cold  water.  Pour  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  upon  four 
drachms  of  ergot  of  rye.  When  cold,  add  laudanum,  one  ounce,  and 
dilute  acetic  acid,  four  ounces.  Give  two  of  these  drinks,  and  two  cold 
enemas,  of  twenty  minutes'  duration.  Suspend  all  treatment  for  eight 
hours,  when  the  measures  may  be  repeated.  {For  after  proceedingSf  see 
ihe  article  wkich  ispresenlted  «fi  the  body  €f  the  book.) 
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HIDB-BOUND. 

(/ature.-— Neglect,  or  tnming  into  a  straw-yard  for  the  winter. 

Treatment. — Liberal  food,  clean  lodging,  soft  bed,  healthj  exocise, 
and  good  grooming.  Administer,  daily,  two  drinks,  composed  of: 
liquor  arsenicalis,  half  an  ounce;  tinctnre  of  moriate  of  iron,  one 
ounce ;  water,  one  pint.     Mix,  and  give  as  one  dose. 

maH-BLOwma  and  wheezing. 

Habits  which  admit  of  no  remedies. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

(7ause.-— Bite  from  a  rabid  dog  or  cat. 

Symptoms. — ^The  horse  is  constantly  licking  the  bitten  place.  A 
morbid  change  takes  place  in  the  appetite.  Eager  thirst,  but  inability 
to  drink,  or  spasm  at  the  sound  or  sight  of  water  is  exhibited.  Nerrous 
excitability ;  voice  and  expression  of  countenance  altered.  More  rarely 
the  horse — when  taken  from  the  stable — appears  well.  While  at  work, 
it  stops  and  threatens  to  faXi  Shivers  violently,  and  is  scarcely  brought 
home  when  the  savage  stage  commences.  The  latter  development  con- 
sists in  the  utmost  ferocity,  blended  with  a  most  mischievous  cunning, 
or  a  malicious  pleasure  in  destruction. 

Treatment. — No  remedy  known.  Confine  in  a  strong  place  and 
shoot  immediately. 

HYDROTHOBAX. 

Cause. — Pleurisy  or  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  chest 
Symptome.'^The  horse  is  left  very  iU.  The  next  morning  the  animal 
is  looking  better ;  the  pain  has  abated ;  the  eye  is  more  cheerful ;  but 
the  flanks  heave.  A  man  is  procured;  he  is  told  to  sjirike  Vhe  chest 
when  the  person  listening  on  the  other  side  says  ''now."  The  word  is 
spoken,  and  a  metallic  ring  follows.  The  pulse  is  lost  at  the  jaw;  the 
heart  seems  to  throb  through  water.     The  horse  has  hydrothorax  I 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  is  to  draw  off  the  fluid.  A  spot  between 
the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs  is  chosen,  and  the  skin  is  pulled  back ;  a  small 
slit  through  the  skin  is  made ;  into  that  opening  an  armed  trocar  is 
driven.  When  there  is  no  resistance  felt,  the  thorax  has  been  entered; 
the  stilet  is  withdrawn  and  the  water  flows  forth.  Use  a  fine  troc%r; 
take  aU  the  fluid  you  can  obtain.     Should  the  horse  appear  fssnt,  with* 
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draw  the  cannla,  and  in  two  bonrs  again  puncture  the  chest  Afterward 
the  food  mast  be  prepared,  and  a  ball  administered  night  and  morning, 
consisting  of  iodide  of  iron,  one  drachm;  strychnia,  half  a  grain;  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  half  a  drachm ;  extract  of  gentian  and  powdered  quassia, 
a  sufficiency. 

IMPEDIMENT  IN  THE  LACHKTMAL  DUCT. 

^Cause. — A  hay-seed  or  other  substance  getting  into  and  becoming 
swollen  within  the  duct. 

Symptom, — Swollen  lid  and  copious  tears. 
TreatmerU,^-flj^ect,  forcibly,  a  stream  of  water  up  the  duct 


INFLUENZA 

Cause, — ^Unknown ;  but  suspected  to  be  generated  by  close  stables. 
It  is  also  episotic. 

Symptoms. — Weakness  and  stupidity;  local  swellings;  heat  and  pain 
in  the  limbs.  Loss  of  appetite ;  rapid  wasting ;  every  part  of  the  body 
is  diseased.  Youth  most  exposed,  but. no  age  exempt  Spring-time 
the  general  season,  but  an  attack  may  ensue  at  any  period  of  the  year. 
The  following  symptoms  are  somewhat  uncertain:  Pendulous  head; 
short  breath ;  inflamed  membranes ;  swollen  lips ;  dry  mouth ;  enlarged 
eyelids;  copious  tears ;  sore  throat;  tucked-up  flanks ;  compressed  tail; 
filled  legs ;  big  joints ;  lameness  and  hot  feet.  Auscultation  may  detect 
a  gtating  sound  at  the  chest,  or  a  noise  like  brickbats  falling  down  stairs, 
within  the  windpipe.  When  the  last  is  audible,  there  is  always  a  copious 
discharge.  Sometimes  one  foot  is  painful;  purgation  has  been  seen; 
but  constipation  is  generally  present,  and  the  horse  usually  stands 
throughout  the  disease.  Always  suspect  influenza  when  it  is  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  membranes  are  yellow  or  inflamed. 

•  Treatment. — Move  to  a  wtU-littered,  warm,  loose  box.  Suspend  a 
pail  of* gruel  from  the  wall;  change  the  gruel  thrice  daily;  sprinkle  on 
the  tongue,  night  and  morning,  calomel,  one  scruple ;  wash  this  down 
with  sulphiiKc  ether,  jone  ounce ;  laudanum,  one  ounce ;  water,  half  a 
pint  If  weakness  increases,  double  the  quantity  of  ether  and  of 
laudanum.  When  the  pulse  loses  all  wiry  feeling,  and  the  discharge 
becomes  copious,  give  h*om  the  hand  some  bread,  on  which  there  is  a 
little  salt ;  when  the  cough  appears,  give  a  pot  of  stout  daily.  Beware 
of  purgatives  or  active  treatment 
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mJITRIES  TO  THE  JAW. 

(7auae«.— Polling  the  anaffle ;  abiue  of  the  bit;  too  tight  a  cmb- 
chain. 

Symptoms, — Discoloration  before  or  behind  the  tush ;  braise  nnder  the 
tongae  or  npon  the  roof  of  the  month;  tnmor  and  bonj  growth  opon 
the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Treatment, — Cat  apon  the  discoloration  till  the  knife  reaches  the  b5n«; 
if  fetor  is  present,  inject  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion ;  keep  the  woands 
open,  that  the  injured  bone  maj  come  away. 

LACERATED  ETELID. 

Causes. — Nails  in  the  gangway,  or  the  horses  playfnlly  snapping  tX 
each  other. 

Treaiment. — Bathe  with  cold  water  till  the  bleeding  ceases ;  allow  the 
separated  parts  to  remain  until  the  divided  edges  are  sticky ;  bring  to- 
gether with  sntares ;  place  the  horse  in  the  pillar-reins  till  the  healing  is 
perfected. 

LACERATED  TONGUE. 

Causes. — Sticking  to  a  horse  when  giving  physic;  making  a  "chaw'' 
of  the  halter-rope. 

Treo^mer^K— Insert  no  sntares ;  if  the  arteries  are  excised,  cut  off  the 
hanging  portion  of  the  tongue ;  should  the  vessels  have  escaped,  allow 
all  to  remain ;  feed  on  gruel  and  soft  food ;  after  every  meal  wash  oat 
the  mouth  with  the  solution  ordered  for  aphtha,  or  with  the  chloride  of 
zinc  lotion. 

LAMPAS. 

A  groom's  fancy. 

LARYNGITIS. 

Cause. — Foul  stables. 

Symptoms, — Dullness;  enlargement  over  the  larynx ;  stiff  neck;  short 
and  suppressed  cough ;  breathing  hurried  and  catching;  pulse  full;  nasal 
membrane  almost  scarlet 

TreatmerU. — Give  drachm  doses  of  tincture  of  aconite,  in  wineglasses 
of  water  every  half  hour,  to  amend  the  pulse.  Refrain  from  bleeding. 
Put  on  a  steaming  nose-bag,  and  keep  it  almost  constantly  applied.,  to 
amend  the  breathing.     Fix  some  hay,  soaked  in  boiling  water,  upon  the 
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throat,  by  means  of  an  eight-tailed  bandage.  Give,  rery  carefhlly^  the 
following  drink,  thrice  daily :  Infusion  of  squills,  two  ounces ;  infusion 
of  ipecacuanha,  two  ounces ;  infusion  of  aconite,  half  an  ounce ;  extract 
of  belladonna,  one  drachm,  rubbed  down  with  a  pint  of  warm  water. 
Place  in  a  cool,  well-aired,  thickly-littered,  loose  box;  bandage  the  legs; 
clothe  the  body ;  give  only  gruel  for  food,  changing  it  thrice  daily.  On 
improvement,  a  little  moist  food  may  be  allowed.  When  improvement 
is  confirmed,  put  a  seton  under  the  throat  Blister  the  throat ;  pick  and 
damp  the  hay ;  sift,  bruise,  and  scald  the  oats.  Employ  no  lowering 
agents. 

LARVA  IN  THE  SKIN. 

Oattsea. — ^Tuming  out  to  grass.  The  fly  lays  its  egg  upon  the  hair, 
the  warmth  of  the  body  hatches  it,  and  the  larva  enters  the  skin.  The 
next  summer  a  tolerably  large  abscess  is  established,  the  insect  occupy- 
ing its  center. 

Treatment. — With  a  lancet  open  the  abscess,  and  squeeze  out  the 
larva.  Dab  the  wound  with  a  lotion  made  of  chloride  of  ainc,  one 
grain ;  water,  one  ounce. 

LICE. 

Causes, — Filth  and  debility. 

Treatment. — Rub  the  skin  with  some  cheap  oil  or  grease.  Wash,  and 
then  look  for  other  diseases,  as  hide-bound,  mange,  etc. 

LAMINITI8,  (SUBACUTE.) 

Causes. — Age;  long  standing  in  the  stable;  over- work,  and  stinted 
diet 

Symptoms. — First  noticed  by  the  manner  of  going  upon  the  heels  of 
the  fore  feet. 

Treatment. — Get  into  slings.  Remove  the  shoes.  Do  not  bleed.  If 
eostiveness  is  present  op^n  the  bowels  with  green-meat,  but  do  not  purge. 
Give  a  quart  of  stout»  night  and  morning.  Allow  two  drinks  per  day, 
each  consisting  of  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether  and  half  a  pint  of  water; 
half -drachm  doses  of  belladonna,  to  allay  pain;  sound  oats  and  old 
beans,  both  crushed,  for  food;  water  to  be  whitened;  no  hay.  No  limit 
to  this  food,  but  five  feeda  to  be  given  if  the  horse  will  eat  so  much. 
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LUXATION  OF  THE  PATELLA. 

CaiLse. — ^Bad  food  and  constitutional  weakness. 

Symptoms, — ^The  horse  stops  short,  and  has  one  of  the  hind  legs  ex* 
tended  backward.  A  swelling  upon  the  oater  side.  The  pastern  is 
flexed,  the  head  raised,  and  the  animal  in  great  pain«  In  colts  it  will 
sometimes  appear  on  the  slightest  cause. 

Treatment, — For  colts,  any  flurry  may  restore  the  bone ;  but  feed 
well,  to  eradicate  the  weakness.  For  horses,  get  into  a  shed,  and,  throw- 
ing a  rope,  one  end  of  which  has  been  fixed  to  the  pastern,  have  the  1^ 
dragged  forward  while  some  one  pushes  the  bone  into  its  place.  A  man 
should  be  put  to  keep  the  bone  in  its  situation  for  some  hours.  Gire 
strengthening  food,  and  do  not  use  for  six  weeks  subsequently. 

MALLENDSBS  AND  8ALLENDEBS. 

Cause. — ^Neglect 

Symptoms. — Scurf  upon  the  seats  of  flexion ;  mallenders  at  the  back 
of  the  knee,  and  sallenders  at  the  front  of  the  hock. 

Treatment, — Cleanliness.  Give  the  liquor  arsenicalis  drink,  recom- 
mended for  grease ;  change  the  groom ;  rub  the  parts  with  this  ointment: 
Animal  glycerin,  one  ounce;  mercurial  ointment,  two  drachms;  pow- 
dered camphor,  two  drachms;  spermaceti,  one  ounce.  If  cracks  appear^ 
treat  as  though  cracked  heels  were  present 

MANGE. 

Causes. — Starration ;  bad  lodging  and  no  grooming ;  turning  out  to 
grass. 

Symptoms. — Scurf  about  the  hairs  of  the  mane ;  the  hair  falls  off  in 
patches ;  the  skin  is  cormgated ;  a  few  hairs  remain  upon  the  bare  places 
and  these  adhere  firmly  to  the  skin ;  scmbbing  the  body  against  posts ; 
sores  and  crusts.  To  test  its  presence,  scratch  the  roots  of  the  mane 
and  the  horse  will  exhibit  pleasure. 

Treatment. — Place  the  horse  in  the  sunshine,  or  in  a  heated  house,  for 
one  hour ;  "then  whisk  thoroughly,  to  remove  scurf  and  scabs ;  then  rub 
in  the  following  liniment :  Animal  glycerin,  two  parts ;  oil  of  tar,  two 
parts ;  oil  of  turpentine,  half  a  part;  oil  of  juniper,  half  a  part  Mix. 
Leave  on  for  two  days ;  wash ;  anoint  again ;  wash ;  anoint  and  wash 
once  more,  always  leaving  the  liniment  on  for  two  clear  days. 
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^  MSGBIM8. 

Cavse. — nnknown. 

Symptoms, — The  horse  suddenly  stops;  shakes  the  head;  strange 
stubbornness  maj  be  exhibited,  followed  by  a  desire  to  mn  into  danger- 
ous places.     Then  ensues  insensibility,  accompanied  by  convulsionsy 

Treatm£rU. — Throw  up  on  the  first  fit  Give  a  long  rest,  and  try  to 
amend  the  constitution. 

• 

MELANOSIS. 

Cause, — ^Unknown.  The  disease  only  attacks  gray  horses  which  hare 
become  white. 

Symptoms. — It  appears  as  a  lump  of  uncertain^orm,  size,  and  situa^ 
tion.  The  swelling,  if  cut  into,  discloses  a  cartilaginous  structure,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  black  spots.  Do  not  use  the  knife  unless  the  swell*> 
ing  impede  the  usefulness,  or  should  be  peculiarly  well  placed  for  opera- 
tion. Feel  the  tail.  A  pimple  on  the  dock  is  an  almost  certain  sign  of 
melanosis,  which  disease  affects  the  internal  organ  even  more  yirulently 
than  it  attacks  the  external  parts.  As  melanosis  proceeds,  all  spirit 
departs,  and  the  animal  is  at  length  destroyed  as  utterly  useless. 

Treatment. — Let  the  tumor  alone.  Forbid  all  use  of  the  cuny- 
comb.  Dress  very  long  and  very  gently  with  the  brush  only.  Twice  a 
week  anoint  the  body  with  animal  glycerin,  one  part;  rose-water,  two 
parts. 

NASAL  GLEET. 

Causes, — ^Decayed  molar  tooth ;  kicks  from  other  horses ;  injuries  to 
the  frontal  bones. 

Symptoms, — Distortion  of  the  face;  partial  enlargement  and  soften- 
ing of  the  facial  bones ;  irregular  discharge  of  fetid  pus  from  one  nostril 
The  discharge  is  increased,  or  brought  down  by  feeding  off  the  ground, 
or  by  trotting  fast 

Treatment, — Surgical  operation,  with  injection  of  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc.  Also  give  daily  a  ball  composed  of  balsam  of  copaiba, 
half  an  ounce ;  powdered  cantharides,  four  grains ;  cubebs,  a  sufficiency. 
If  the  foregoing  should  affect  the  urinary  system,  change  it  for  half- 
drachm  doses  of  extract  of  belladonna,  dissolved  in  a  wineglass  of 
water.  Give  these  every  fourth  day,  and  on  such  occasions  repeat  the 
belladonna  every  hour,  until  the  appetite  has  been  destroyed. 
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NASAL  POLYPUS. 

Symptoms. — An  enlarged  nostril;  a  copious  mucbas  discharge; 
signs  of  snfifocation,  if  the  f^ee  nostril  be  stopped ;  a  cough  generally 
forces  down  the  growth. 

Treatment. — Surgical  operation,  which  removes  the  tumor. 

NAVICULAR  DISEASE. 

Causes, — Frog  pressure,  and  not  shoeing  with  a  leathern  sole.  The 
unprotected  foot  treads  on  a  rolling  stone,  and  nayicular  disease  la  the 
result. 

Symptoms. — Acuth  lameness ;  this  disappears,  but  may  come  again 
in  six  or  nine  months.  Acute  lameness  is  then  present  for  a  longer  time, 
while  the  subsequent  soundness  is  more  short  Thus  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, till  the  horse  is  lame  for  life.  The  pain  in  one  foot  causes 
greater  stress  upon  the  sound  leg,  and  from  this  cause  both  feet  are 
ultimately  affected.  The  foot  is  pointed  in  the  stable.  The  bulk 
diminishes,  while  the  hoof  thickens  and  contracts.  The  horse,  when 
trotting,  takes  short  steps,  and  upon  the  toe,  going  groggUy. 

Treatment, — ^Feed  liberally  upon  crnshed^oats  and  old  beans.  Soak 
the  foot  every  other  night  in  hot  water.  Afterward  bandage  the  leg; 
fix  on  tips,  and  having  smeared  the  horn  with  glycerin,  put  on  a  sponge 
boot.  Rest  very  long — six  months  in  the  first  instance — and  then  give 
three  months  agricultural  employment.  In  bad  cases  resort  to  neu- 
rotomy, but  do  so  upon  •  the  second  attack  of  lameness ;  because  con- 
tinned  disease  disorganizes  the  internal  structures  of  the  hoof,  and  also 
occasions  the  sound  foot  to  be  attacked  by  navicular  disease. 

NEPHRITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

Causes, — ^Bad  provender,  or  niter  in  a  mash,  and  long  or  fast  work 
upon  the  following  day. 

Symptoms, — Hard,  quick  pulse ;  short  breathing ;  pallid  membranes; 
looking  at  the  loins ;  depressed  head ;  roached  back ;  hind  legs  strad- 
dling ;  scanty  urine ;  refusing  to  turn  in  the  stall ;  and  crouching  under 
pressure  on  the  loins.  Subsequently,  pus  is  voided  with  the  water.  If 
the  urine  has  a  fetid  odor,  if  blood  be  present,  if  the  pulse  grows 
quicker,  if  pressure  gives  no  pain,  and  if  the  perspiration  has  a 
urinous  smell,  death  is  near  at  hand.  To  be  certain  of  nephritis,  insert 
the  arm  up  the  rectum  and  move  the  hand  toward  the  kidneya 
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TrecUmeni, — Rnb  mastard  into  the  skin  of  the  loins.  Cover  it  over 
to  prevent  it  becoming  dry.  Apply  fresh  sheepskins  as  soon  as  these 
can  be  procured.  Inject  warm  linseed  tea  every  honr.  A  ball  com- 
posed of  Groton  farina,  two  scroples;  extract  of  belladonna,  half  a 
drachm ;  treacle  and  linseed  meal,  a  safficieacy,  should  be  given  imme* 
diately;  one  scruple  of  calomel;  one  drachm  of  opium  should  be 
sprinkled  on  the  tongue  every  hour.  A  pail  of  linseed  tea  may  be 
placed  in  the  manger.  Feed  on  linseed  tea,  and  mind  the  oata— when 
allowed — are  very  good.  While  the  pain  is  acute,  g^ve,  thrice  daily,  a 
ball  composed  of  extract  of  belladonna,  half  a  drachm;  crude  opium, 
two  drachmfi;  honey  and  linseed  meal,  of  each  a  soffieiency.  Wheu 
the  pain  is  excessive,  repeat  the  above  ball  every  hour.  Should  the 
pulse  increase  and  become  wiry,  a  scruple  of  aconite  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  tongue  every  half  hour  until  the  artery  softens,  or  the  animal 
becomes  affected  with  the  drug. 

No  cure  is  to  be  expected ;  the  disease  Inay  be  arrested,  but  the  kid- 
ney must  be  left  in  an  irritable  state. 

OCCULT  SPAVIN. 

Cause. — ^Treading  on  a  stone. 

Symptoms.'^Su.dden  lameness,  which  never  departs,  but  in  the  end 
becomes  very  bad.  The  disease  is  always  worse  after  work,  and  better 
after  rest.  The  foot  is  without  disease,  and  the  leg  is  not  hot  or  pain- 
ful; yet  the  lameness  continues  and  gets  worse.  The  leg  is  snatched 
up  in  the  walk,  and  the  foot  is  not  turned  outward. 

l^rea^mehi. — Gtet  the  horse  into  slings.  Bub  the  f^ont  of  the  hock 
with  an  embrocation  composed  of  compound  soap  liniment,  sixteen 
ounces ;  tincture  of  cantharides,  liquor  ammonia  and  laudanum,  of  each 
two  ounces.  Aifter  the  joint  is  embrocated,  wrap  it  round  with  flannel, 
held  upon  the  hock  with  elastic  rings.  Give  three  feeds  of  corn,  a  few 
old  beans,  and  sweet  hay  daily.  After  the  horse  bean  upon  the  dis- 
eased limb,  allow  the  slings  to  remain  for  three  months.  Three  months 
after  it  has  left  the  slings,  put  to  gentle  work,  but  mind  the  labor  is  not 
in  any  way  exhausting.  The  work  must  not  be  full  till  six  months  have 
flapsed.  Keep  the  bowels  regular  with  bran  mashes  and  green-meat 
If  all  treatment  fail,  cast  the  horse ;  retract  the  injured  limb ;  make  a 
small  puncture,  and  inject  one  ounce  of  dilute  spirits  of  wine,  in  which 
half  a  drachm  of  iodine  has  been  dissolved.  Place  the  horse  in  slings^ 
and  apply  cold  water  to  the  hock.  When  the  pulse  is  quiet^  feed  very 
liberally. 
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OPEN  SYNOVIAL  CAVITIES. 

Causes. — The  pride  of  gentility,  which  apes  what  is  not,  and  tries  to 
pass  off  a  horse  with  a  ewe  neck  for  an  animal  with  a  lofty  crest  The 
qnadmped,  being  in  pain  and  constraint,  necessarily  trips,  and  cannot 
save  itself  from  falling.  Kicking  in  harness;  running  away  and  being 
run  into. 

Symptoms. — ^Air  being  admitted  creates  inflammation ;  inflammation 
causes  constitutional  irritability.  Burse  are  attended  with  least  danger 
when  punctured;  sheaths  of  tendons  are  more  dangerous;  joints  are 
by  far  the  most  serious.  Judge  which  is  opened  by  the  extent  of  the 
wound  and  the  quantity  of  synovia  released. 

Trecttment. — ^Exercise  gentleness  toward  the  injured  animal.  Wash 
as  was  directed  for  broken  knees.  Examine  if  there  be  «ny  sac  or  bag 
into  which  dirt  could  have  entered.  If  one  exists,  place  a  large  spatula 
under  the  knee ;  then  take  a  knife  with  a  sharp  point,  but  with  its  edge 
blunted  the  two  posterior  thirds  of  its  length ;  guard  the  point  with  a 
lump  of  beeswax;  introduce  this  into  the  sac  and  drive  the  point 
through  the  bottom  of  the  bag.  An  opening  will  thereby  be  created, 
through  which  the  pus  and  dirt  will  gravitate.  If  the  probe  enters  the 
knee  of  the  flexed  leg,  unopposed,  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  push  it  no 
fiftrther;  be  satisfied  the  cavity  is  opened. 

OPEN  SYNOVIAL  JOINTS. 

l^reaimenL-^'PToceed  in  the  first  instance  as  for  broken  knees.  Then 
give  a  drink  composed  of  sulphuric  ether  and  laudanum,  of  each  one 
ounce ;  water,  half  a  pint ;  look  to  the  comfort  Should  the  eye  rove, 
the  breathing  be  hard,  ears  active,  and  the  horse  start  at  sounds, 
hourly  repeat  the  drink  before  recommended,  till  these  symptoms  abate. 
Then  place  in  a  stall  and  allow  four  drinks  and  two  pots  of  stout  daily. 
Use  the  arnica  lotion  as  for  broken  knees,  during  the  first  three  and  a 
half  day&  At  the  end  of  that  time  turn  the  horse  gently  round  in  tlie 
stall,  and  let  it  stand  with  its  head  toward  the  gangways.  Place  the 
slings  before  the  horse  and  leave  the  animal  to  contemplate  them  for 
half  an  hour.  Then,  with  extreme  gentleness,  fix  them;  but  do  not 
j»ull  the  cloth  up  to  the  abdomen.  Leave  a  pail  of  water  suspended 
from  one  pillar,  and  feed  from  a  high  trough,  supported  upon  light  legs. 
Let  the  horse  be  watched  night  and  day  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
When  the  animal  is  at  ease  in  the  slings,  these  may  be  heightened  tiU 
the  cloth  lightly  touches,  but  not  presses,  against  the  belly.    With  the 
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slings  change  to  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion,  one  scrapie  to  the  pint  of 
water ;  have  this  fireqaently  applied  daring  the  day.  It  will  coagalate 
the  aJbamen  and  promote  the  healing  of  the  wonnd.  The  albamen  will 
accnmnlate  as  a  large  ball  in  front  of  the  injary;  do  not  toach  it 
Allow  it  to  fall  ofL  The  care  is  nearly  perfect  when  it  falls.  When 
pressure  can  be  endnred,  the  slings  may  be  removed ;  thongh  the  heal- 
ing process  should  be  confirmed  before  the  animal  is  allowed  to  stand 
near  anything  against  which  it  could  strike  the  knee. 

OPERATIONS. 

Admit  of  no  abbreviation;  they  should  never  be  hastily  undertaken; 
•  they  should  be  only  resorted  to  after  time  has  been  allowed  for  thought^ 
and  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  more  than  one  perusal  of  (he 
dire<^ions  detailed  in  this  book. 

OSSIFIED  CARTILAGES. 

Cause, — ^Battering  the  foot  upon  hard  roads. 

Symptoms. — Of  little  consequence  in  heavy  horses  unless  accompanied 
with  ring-bone.  The  disease  causes  lameness  in  light  horses  used  for 
fast  work. 

Treatment-^ReBt]  liberal  food ;  and  small  blisters  to  the  foot  imme- 
diately above  the  sides  of  the  hoof. 

OVERREACH. 

Cause. — ^When  a  good  stepper  is  very  tired,  this  accident  sometimes 
happens — the  coronet  of  the  fore  foot  upon  the  outer  side  being  severely 
>wounded  by  the  inside  of  the  hind  shoe. 

Symptom. — A  severe  wound  and  a  large  slough,  probably  followed  by 
a  false  quarter. 

Treatment, — Feed  liberally,  and  bathe  the  injury  thrice  daily  with  the 
chloride  of  zinc  lotion,  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

PARROT-MOUTH. 
Cause.-— Natural  malformation. 

0 

Symptoms, — ^Projecting  upper  teeth ;  an  inability  to  graze  or  to  clean 
out  the  manger. 
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PARTIAL  PABALT8IB. 

Cause. — ^Yiolent  exertion. 

Symptom. — One  hind  leg  gets  in  the  way  of  the  other,  and  threateu 
to  throw  the  animal  down. 

Trealment. — ^A  loose  box ;  wann  clothing ;  good  grooming ;  warmth 
to  loins;  regulate  the  bowels  with  mashes  and  green*meat;  abaolnte  reatw 
Oive  the  following  ball  night  and  morning:  Strychnia,  half  a  grain, 
(gradually  work  this  medicine  np  to  one  grain  and  a  half;)  iodide  of 
iron,  one  grain ;  quassia  powder  ai\d  treacle,  a  sufficiency 

PHLEBITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  VEIN. 

OaiLse. — Motion.  Bleeding  in  the  neck  and  turning  out  to  .grass ;  or 
from  either  of  the  limbs,  and  then  forcing  the  animal  to  walk. 

Symptoms, — ^The  earliest  indication  is  a  separation  of  the  lips  of  the 
wound  and  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  thin  discharge.  A  small 
swelling  then  takes  place,  and  the  vein  hardens  above  the  puncture. 
Then  abscesses  form  along  the  course  of  the  vessel  These  mature, 
burst,  send  forth  a  contaminated  pus.  The  abscesses  are  united  by 
sinuses.  If  these  signs  are  neglected,  a  dark  discharge  resembling  de* 
cayed  blood  issues  from  the  numerous  wounds  and  soils  the  neck. 
Dullness  ensues;  the  brain  becomes  affected;  and  the  horse  perishea 
phrenitic. 

Treatment. — Remove  the  pin  and  apply  a  blister.  '  Another  may  be 
required.  In  bad  cases,  blister  must  follow  blister,  but  not  be  rubbed 
in.  A  little  oil  of  cantharides  should  be  put  over  the  sore  with  a  paste- 
brush.  Place  in  a  loose  box  and  litter  with  tan ;  feed/>n  slops,  which 
require  no  mastication.  Let  the  horse  remain  there  and  be  so  led  for 
six  weeks  subsequent  to  the  cessation  of  all  treatment.  Then  give  a 
little  exercise  at  a  slow  pace,  gradually  augpnented.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  the  horse  may  do  slow  work.  But  the  horse  should  not  wear  a 
collar  or  go  into  the  shafts  before  the  expiration  of  six  months. 

PHRENITIB. 

Caiise. — Unknown, 

Symptom. — Heaviness,  succeeded  by  fiuy  in  exseess,  but  without  any 
indication  of  malice. 

TreatmerU. — Bleed  from  both  jugulars  till  the  animal  drops.  Then 
pin  up,  and  give  a  purgative  of  double  strength.     Follow  thia  with 
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snotiier  blood-letting,  if  necessary,  and  scrapie  doses  of  tobacco ;  half' 
drachm  doses  of  aconite  root ;  or  drachm  doses  of  digitalis — whichever 
is  soonest  obtained.  Bat  whichever  is  procured  mast  be  infused  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and,  when  cool  and  strained,  it  ought  to  be  given 
every  half  hour  till  the  animal  becomes  quiet  But  the  probable  result 
is  by  no  means  cheering,  even  if  death  is  by  the^e  means  avoided. 

PLEURISY. 

Causes, — Over-exertion;  blows;  injuries;  cold. 

Symptoms, — These  are  quickly  developed,  ^he  pulse  strikes  the 
finger ;  pain  continuous ;  agony  never  ceases ;  horse  does  not  feed. 
Body  hot ;  feet  cold ;  partial  perspirations.  Muscles  corrugated  in 
places ;  cough,  when  present,  suppressed  and  dry ;  auscultation  detects 
a  grating  sound  and  a  dull  murmur  at  the  chest.  Pressure  between  the 
ribs  produces  great  pain  or  makes  the  animal  resentfhL  The  head  is 
turned  very  often  toward  the  side ;  the  fore  foot  paws  ;  the  breathing  is 
short  and  jerking. 

Treatment — Should  be  active.  Bleed,  to  ease  the  horse ;  place  in  a 
loose  box ;  bandage  the  legs ;  leave  the  body  unclothed.  Give,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  a  scruple  of  tincture  of  aconite  in  a  wineglass  of 
warm  water.  When  pulse  has  softened,  give,  every  second  hour,  sulphuric 
ether  and  laudanum,  of  each  one  ounce ;  water,  half  a  pint.  Do  not 
bleed  a  second  time.  When  the  pulse  and  pain  are  amended,  introduce 
the  steaming  apparatus.  Do  nothing  for  the  bowels.  Place  luke-warm 
water  within  easy  reach  of  the  head,  and  give  nothing  more  while  the 
disease  rages.  When  the  disease  departs,  return  with  caution  to  full 
food.  After  the  affection  subsides,  blister  throat  and  chest.  If  the 
horse  is  costive,  administer  enemas ;  or  a  bundle  of  cut  grass  may  be 
presented  with  the  other  food. 

PNEUMONIA. 

Causes, — Fat ;  irregular  work ;  and  sudden  exertion. 

Symptoms, — ^Breathing  labored ;  oppressed  pulse ;  partial  conscious- 
ness ;  giddiness.  Standing  with  outstretched  legs ;  head  and  ears  de- 
jected ;  coat  rough ;  extremities  and  body  cold ;  visible  membranes 
discolored ;  bowels  costive ;  feeling  half  dead ;  and  general  oppression. 

Treatment, — ^Bleed  but  once;  take  only  blood  sufficient  to  restore 
consciousness ;  do  not  attempt  to  obtain  blood,  if  the  liquid  flows  black 
and  thick.  Place  in  a  loose  box  strown  with  damp  tan ;  take  off  the 
shoes ;  place  water ^thin  easy  reach ;  no  food.    If  winter,  clothe ;  then 
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introduce  steam ;  when  the  stea^n  is  abundant,  take  off  tibe  clothea.  CKfe 
solution  of  aconite  root,  half  an  ounce;  sulphuric  ether^  two  oanees; 
extract  of  belladonna,  (rubbed  down  with  half  a  pint  of  water,)  one 
drachm.  Repeat  the  drink  three  times  each  day.  When  the  pobe 
improves,  withdraw  the  aconite ;  when  the  breathing  amends,  abstract 
the  belladonna;  or  increase  either  as  pulse  or  breathing  becomes  wonou 
Allow  only  hay  tea,  with  a  little  oatmeal  in  it,  until  the  disease  abates. 
On  amendment,  cautiously  increase  the  food.  Lying  down  is  the  first 
sign  of  improvement.  Do  not  disturb  the  animal :  it  must  require  rest, 
having  stood  throughout  the  attack. 

POLL  EVIL. 

Causes, — ^Hanging  back  in  the  halter ;  hitting  the  poll  against  ^e 
beam  of  the  stable  door ;  blows  on  the  head ;  and  any  external  injury. 

Symptoms. — The  nose  is  protruded  and  the  head  kept  as  motion- 
less as  possible ;  the  animal  hangs  back  when  it  is  feeding  from  the 
manger.  Pressure  or  enforced  motion  excites  resistance.  Swelling: 
the  swelling  bursts  in  several  places,  from  which  exude  a  foul,  fistulous 
discharge.  Pus  has  been  secreted;  confinement  has  caused  it  to  decays 
while  motion  and  fascia  have  occasioned  it  to  burrow. 

Treatment. — Paint  the  part  lightly  with  tincture  of  cantharides,  or 
acetate  of  cantharides.  Do  this  daily  till  vesication  is  produced ;  then 
stop.  When  the  swelling  enlarges,  open  the  prominent  or  soft  places. 
Allow  the  pus  to  issue ;  then  cut  down  on  the  wound  till  the  seat  of  the 
disease  is  gained.  Use  a  proper  knife,  and  include  as  many  pipes  as 
possible  in  one  clean  cut.  All  others  should  join  this.  Empty  out  all 
concrete  matter.  Wash  the  cavity  with  cold  water.  Excise  all  loose 
pieces  of  tendon  and  all  unhealthy  flesh.  Moisten  the  sore  with  the 
chloride  of  zinc  lotion,  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  and  cover  the  wound 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  the  solution  of  tar.  If  the  disease  has  burst, 
still  include  the  pipes  in  one  smooth  incision;  clean  out  the  concrete 
pus,  and  treat  as  has  been  directed.  Spare  the  ligament  which  lies 
under  the  mane ;  and  work  in  a  breast-strap  after  recovery. 

PRICK  OP  THE  SOLE. 

Cause. — Generally  the  smith's  carelessness  when  shoeing  the  hone. 

Symptom. — Great  lameness. 

TreatmenL — ^Withdraw  the  nails  of  the  shoe.  If  one  is  wet,  cut 
down  on  that  hole  until  the  sensitive  sole  is  exposed.  If  not  Teiy 
lame,  treat  with  lotion  of  chloride  of  zinc,  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of 
water.     If  very  lame,  .treat  as  if  the  iigury  were  a  suppurating  eora. 
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FBUBiea 

Gatise, — Heat  of  body. 

Symptom. — Itchiness.  The  horse  rubs  off  hair;  bat  never  exposes  a 
dry,  corrugated  surface. 

Treaim£nt. — Take  away  some  hay.  Give  two  bandies  of  grass  per 
day.  Allow  two  bran  mashes  each  day  till  the  bowels  are  open.  Apply 
either  of  the  following  washes:  Animal  glycerin,  one  part;  rose-water, 
two  parts.  Or,  sulphuric  acid,  one  part;  water,  ten  parts.  Or,  acetic 
acid,  one  part;  water,  seven  parts.  Drink:  Liquor  arsenicalis,  one 
ounce;  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  water,  one 
pint — ^half  a  pint  to  be  given  every  night.  Withdraw  the  drink  a  week 
after  the  disease  has  disappeared.  Allow  a  pot  of  porter  and  an  extra 
feed  of  oats  each  day. 

PUMICE  POOT. 

Cause.— An  animal  reared  on  marshy  land,  having  high  action,  bat- 
ters the  feet  upon  London  stones. 

Symptom^.'^Bulging  sole ;  weak  crust ;  strong  bars,  and  good  frog. 

TrecUment — The  only  relief  possible  is  afforded  by  a  bar  shoe  of  the 
dish  kind,  and  a  leathern  sole.  The  constant  use  of  equal  parts  of 
animal  glycerin  and  tar  is  also  beneficial  to  the  hoof. 

PURPURA  HEMORBHAOICA 

Cause, — ^Unknown.     Universal  congestion. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  is  sudden.  The  body,  head,  and  limbs  en- 
large ;  consciousness  is  partially  lost.  The  horse  stands,  and  the  breath- 
ing is  quickened.  Through  the  skin  there  exudes  serum  with  blood. 
The  nostrils  and  lips  enlarge,  and  part  of  the  swollen  tongue  protrudes 
from  the  mouth.  The  appetite  is  not  quite  lost,  although  deglutition  is 
difficult.     Thirst  is  great. 

Treaimeni. — Bleed  till  the  animal  appears  relieved.  A  second  vene- 
section may  be  demanded,  but  it  should  be  adopted  with  caution%  Give 
half  an  ounce  of  chloroform  in  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  in  the  first  stage. 
Repeat  the  dose  in  half  an  hour.  No  amendment  following,  give  two 
ounces  of  sulphuric  ether  in  one  pint  of  cold  water.  In  half  an  hour 
repeat  the  dose  if  necessary.  Perform  tracheotomy  to  ease  the  breath- 
ing. Incise  the  protruding  tongue.  Squeeze  out  the  fluid  and  return 
the  organ  to  the  mouth.  %ould  the  skin-  slough,  bathe  the  part  with 
sedation  of  chloride  of  zinC|  one  ^ain  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
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QUITTOB. 

Gauges. — Confined  pus  from  sopporating  corn;  or  prick  of  the  sole; 
matter  results,  and  this  issues  at  the  coronet  Or  fi*om  injury  to  the 
coronet,  generating  pus,  and  this  burrowing  downward,  as  it  cannot 
pierce  the  coronary  substance.  The  secretion  may  also  penetrate  the 
cartilage,  and  thus  establish  sinuses  in  almost  every  possible  direction. 

Symptoms, — The  horse  is  very  lame.  The  animal  is  easier  after  the 
quittor  has  burst.  Probe  for  the  sinuses.  If,  after  the  superficial  sinuses 
are  treated,  among  the  creamy  pus  there  should  appear  a  dark  speck  of 
albuminous  fluid,  make  sure  of  another  sinus,  probably  working  toward 
the  central  structures  of  the  foot. 

BHEITMATISM. 

Cause. — Generally  follows  other  disorders,  as  influenza,  chest  affec- 
tions, and  most  acute  diseases.  Yery  rarely  does  it  appear  without  a 
forerunner. 

Symp/oTns.— -Swelling  of  particular  parts,  generally  the  limbs ;  heat 
and  acute  lameness.  The  disorder  is  apt  to  fly  about  the  body.  The 
synovia  is  always  increased  when  the  joints  are  attacked.  The  poise 
and  breathing  are  both  disturbed  by  agony. 

TrecUmerU. — Lead  into  a  loose  box ;  fill  the  place  with  steam.  (See 
page  813.)  Get  ready  the  slings;  put  the  belly-piece  under  the  horse, 
but  do  not  pull  it  up  so  as  to  lift  the  legs  from  the  ground.  Keep  the 
steam  up  for  one  hour.  Then  have  several  men  with  cloths  ready  to 
wipe  the  animal  dry ;  mind  they  are  perfectly  silent.  Next  rub  into  the 
diseased  parts  the  following :  Compound  soap  liniment,  sixteen  ounces; 
tincture  of  cantharides,  liquor  ammonia,  and  laudanum,  of  each  two 
ounces.  Afterward  incase  the  limbs  in  flannel.  (See  page  314.)  Then 
give  a  bolus  composed  of  powdered  colchicum,  two  drachms;  iodide  of 
potassium,  one  drachm ;  simple  mass,  a  sufficiency.  Should  the  attack 
succeed  upon  other  diseases,  the  diet  must  be  supporting,  everything 
being  softened  by  heat  and  water.  Next  morning  repeat  the  steaming, 
and  give  calomel,  a  scruple;  opium,  two  drachms.  At  night  steam 
again,  and  repeat  the  first  bolus.  Should  the  horse  be  fat^  withdraw 
all  corn,  if  the  strength  can  do  without  it. 

BING-BONB. 

Cause. — Dragging  heavy  loads  up  steep  hills. 

SympUfms.'^A  roughness  of  hair  on  the  pastern  and  a  bulging  forfli 
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of  the  hoof.  A  want  of  power  to  flex  the  pasteni.  An  inability  to 
bring  the  sole  to  the  ground  only  upon  an  even  snrface.  Loss  of  power 
and  injury  to  atility. 

Treatment — In-  the  first  stage  apply  poultices,  with  one  drachm  of 
camphor  and  of  opium.  Afterward  rub  with  iodide  of  lead,  one  ounce ; 
simple  ointment,  eight  ounces.  Continue  treatment  for  a  fortnight  after 
all  active  symptoms  have  subsided,  and  allow  liberal  food  and  rest;  work 
gently  when  labor  is  resumed.  / 

RING-WORM. 

Symptoms. — Hair  falls  off  in  patches,  exposing  a  scurfy  skin.  The 
scurf  congregates  on  the  bare  place  about  the  circumference,  which  is 
apt  to  ulcerate. 

Treatment — Be  very  clean.  Wash  night  and  morning,  and  afterward 
apply  the  following  ointment :  Animal  glycerin,  one  ounce ;  spermaceti, 
one  ounce ;  iodide  of  lead,  two  drachms.  Many  other  things  are  popular. 
For  a  detailed  list  of  these,  see  the  body  of  the  book.  A  drink  is  like- 
wise of  use  when  employed  with  the  ointment.  Liquor  arsenicalis,  one 
ounce;  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  water,  one 
quart.  Mix,  and  give  every  night  half  a  pint  for  a  dose.  Should  the 
ulceration  prove  obstinate,  apply  permanganate  of  potash,  half  an  ounce ; 
water,  three  ounces.  Or,  chloride  of  zinc,  two  scruples;  water,  one 
pint.  Moisten  the  parts  with  a  soft  brush  six  times  daily.  Feed  well, 
and  do  not  work  for  one  month. 

ROARING. 

Causes. — The  bearing-rein ;  the  folly  of  fashion. 
Symptom. — A  noise  made  at  each  inspiration. 
Treatment. — No  remedy.     The  cabman's  pad  is  the  only  alleviation : 
that  conceals  and  does  not  cure  the  disease. 

RUPTURE,  OR  STRICTURE  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Cause. — The  use  of  the  butt-end  of  a  carter's  whip,  which  either 
rends  the  lining  membrane  of  or  ruptures  the  gullet 

Symptom  6f  Rupture. — The  body  becomes  distended  with  gas,  and 
death  ensues.  Of  Bent  Membrane. — This  induces  a  disinclination  to 
feed,  as  the  first  symptom.  A  stricture  is  formed.  Excessive  hunger. 
Distention  of  the  tube.  A  large  sac  is  developed  out  of  the  stretched 
membrane  above  the  stricture.    Then,  after  feeding,  the  animal  fixes  the 
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neck,  and  retnms  the  masticated  food  throagh  the  moalii  and  noatrils. 
Accompanying  loss  of  condition  and  failore  of  streng^. 

Tredtment — Feed  on  prepared  soft  food :  though  the  hone  is  gener- 
ally  not  worth  its  oidinary  keep  at  the  stage  when  this  is  reqnired, 

SANDCBACE. 

xCauses. — ^Bad  health,  provoking  imperfect  secretion.  Treading  for 
any  length  of  time  npon  a  very  dry  9oiL 

Symptoms. — Quarter  crack  occurs  on  light  horses  upon  the  inner  side 
of  the  hoof.  •  It  usually  commences  at  the  coronet,  goes  down  the  foot, 
and  reaches  to  the  lamin».  Toe  crack  happens  in  heavy  wheelers,  and 
is  caused  by  digging  the  toe  into  the  ground  when  dragging  a  load  ap 
hill.  From  the  sensitive  laminse,  when  exposed,  fungoid  granulations 
sometimes  sprout,  which,  being  pinched,  produce  excessive  pain  and 
acute  lameness. 

.  TreatmeTit. — ^Always  pare  out  the  crack,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a 
groove.  When  the  crack  is  partial,  draw  a  Hue  with  a  heated  iron  above 
and  below  the  fissure.  If  granulations  have  sprouted,  cleanse  the  wound 
with  chloride  of  zinc  lotion,  one  graikk  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  then 
cut  them  o£f.  Afterward  place  the  foot  in  a  poultice.  Subsequently 
pare  down  the  edges  of  the  crack  while  the  horn  is  soft.  Use  the  lotion 
frequently.  Draw  lines  from  the  coronet  to  the  crack,  so  as  to  cut  off 
communication  between  the  fissure  and  the  newly-secreted  horn.  Shoe 
with  a  bar  shoe,  having  the  seat  of  crack  well  eased  off  and  also  a  clip 
on  either  side.  If  the  horse  must  work,  lay  a  piece  of  tow  saturated 
with  the  lotion  into  the  crack  :  bind  the  hoof  tightly  with  wax-end.  Tic 
over  all  a  strip  of  cloth,  and  give  this  a  coating  of  tar.  When  the  horse 
returns,  inspect  the  part.  Wash  out  any  grit  with  the  chloride  of  zinc 
lotion.    Feed  liberally  on  prepared  food.  ^ 

SCALD  MOUTH. 

Cause, — Powerful  medicine,  which  bums  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth. 

"  Symptom. — A  dribbling  of  saliva,  with  constant  motion  and  repeated 
smacking  of  the  lips. 

Treatnverd. — Give  soft  food,  and  use  the  wash  recommended  for 
aphtha. 
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BSEVY  TOE. 


Cause. — Weakness,  inducing  an  imperfect  secretion  of  horn. 

Sympiam. — A  separation  between  the  crust  of  the  coronet  and  the 
soft  horn  of  the  laminae,  commencing  at  the  toe  of  the  foot. 

Th-ffcUmenL — Remove  the  shoe.  Probe  the  fissure,  which  will  be  ex<- 
posed.  Cut  awaj  all  the  separated  crust  Throw  up  until  the  removed 
portion  has  grown  again.     Feed  liberally. 

SIMPLE  OPHTHALMIA. 

Causes, — Slashing  with  the  whip  oyer  the  head ;  hay-seeds  falling  into 
the  eyes ;  horses  biting  at  each  other  in  play;  blows,  etc. 

Symptoms. — Tears ;  closed  eyelid ;  the  ball  of  the  eye  becomes  en- 
tirely or  partially  white. 

jTreo^men/.^— Remove  any  foreign  body;  fasten  a  cloth  across  the 
forehead ;  moisten  ft  with  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads  to  which  some 
tincture  of  arnica  has  been  added.  If  a  small  abscess  should  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  open  it,  and  bathe  with  chloride  of  zinc  lotion. 
Should  inflammation  be  excessive,  puncture  eye  vein,  and  place  some 
favorite  food  on  the  ground. 

« 

SITPAST. 

Causes. — 111  health;  badly-fitting  saddle;  too  energetic  a  rider;  loose 
girths ;  ruck  in  the  saddle-cloth. 

fifymptom.— *>Like  a  com  on  the  human  foot,  but  the  hard,  bare  patch 
is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  ulceration. 

Treatment. — The  knife  should  remove  the  thickened  skin.  Chloride 
of  zinc,  one  grain ;  water,  one  ounce,  to  the  wound.  Attend  to  the 
bowels.  Feed  liberally;  exercise  well;  and  give,  night  and  morning, 
liquor  arsenicalis,  half  an  ounce ;  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce ;  water,  one  pint.     Mix,  and  give. 

SORE  THROAT. 

Causes. — ^In  colts,  change  from  freedom  to  work,  from  the  field  to  the 
stable,  is  the  cause.  Sore  throat,  however,  may  be  caused  by  close  sta- 
bles, or  be  an  indication  of  some  greater  disease. 

Symptoms. — Perpetual  deglutition  of  saliva ;  want  of  appetite ;  ina- 
bility to  swallow  a  draught  of  liquid — the  fluid  returning  partly  by  the 
nostrils,  and  each  gulp  being  accompanied  with  an  audible  effort 
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Treaiment. — ^Forbear  all  work;  clothe  wannly;  honfie  in  a  large, 
well-littered,  loose  box.  G^ruel  for  drink ;  green-meat,  with  three  feeds 
of  bmised  and  scalded  oats,  also  beans,  daily.  If  the  bowels  are  obsti- 
nate, administer  a  drink  composed  of  solution  of  aloes,  foar  ounces ; 
essence  of  anise  seed,  half  an  ounce ;  water,  one  pint  Should  the  throat 
not  amend,  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  a  gallon 
of  water ;  hold  up  the  head :  pour  half  a  pint  of  this  preparation  into 
the  mouth,  and  in  thirty  seconds  let  the  head  down ;  do  this  six  or  eight 
times  daily.  No  improvement  being  observed,  try  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash, half  a  pint ;  water,  one  gallon :  to  be  used  as  directed  in  the  pre- 
vious recipe.  Still  no  change  being  remarked,  prepare  chloride  of  zinc, 
three  drachms ;  extract  of  belladonna,  half  an  ounce ;  tincture  of  capsi- 
cums, two  drachms ;  water,  one  gallon. 

All  being  useless,  give  two  pots  of  stout  daily,  and  blister  the  throat 

No  alteration  ensuing,  cast  the  horse,  aud  mop  out  the  fauces  with  a 
sponge  which  is  wet  with  nitrate  of  silver,  five  grains ;  water,  one  ounce. 
Give  a  ball  daily  composed  of  oak-bark  and  treacle. 

If  none  of  these  measures  succeed,  the  throat  must  be  complicated 
with  some  other  disease.. 

SPASM  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM. 

Cause. — Imprudently  riding  too  far  and  too  fast. 

Symptom. — Distress,  and  a  strange  noise  heard  from  the  center  of  the 
horse. 

Treatment. — Pull  up;  cover  the  horse's  body;  lead  to  the  nearest 
stable.  Give  as  soon  as  possible  a  drink  composed  of  sulphuric  ether, 
two  ounces ;  laudanum,  one  ounce ;  tincture  of  camphor,  half  an  ounce ; 
cold  water  or  gruel,  one  pint.  Give  four  drinks,  one  every  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  then  another  four,  one  every  half  hour,  and  then  at  longer 
intervals  as  the  animal  recovers.  When  first  brought  in,  procure  five 
steady  and  quiet  men ;  give  a  bandage  each  to  four  of  them,  and  order 
them  silently  to  bandage  the  legs ;  give  a  basin  and  sponge  to  the  other, 
and  bid  him  sponge  the  openings  to  the  body.  This  done,  and  sweat 
and  dirt  removed,  clothe  perfectly  after  the  skin  is  quite  dry. 

SPASM  OF  THE  URETHRA. 

Cause. — ^Acridity  in  the  food  or  water. 

Symptoms. — Small  and  violent  emissions ;  straddling  gait  Boached 
back ;  pain ;  total  suppression  of  urine. 

Treatment. — ^Insert  the  arm  up  the  rectum,  and  feel  the  gorged  blad* 
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der.  Give,  by  the  moath,  four  oance  doses  of  salphnric  ether  and  of 
laadannm  mixed  with  a  quart  of  cold  water,  and,  as  injection,  mixed 
with  three  pints  of  cold  water.  Repeat  these  medicines  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  until  relieved.  If  no  physic  be  at  hand,  open  both  jugular 
veins,  and  allow  the  blood  to  flow  until  the  horse  falls.  Should  not  the 
nrine  then  flow  forth,  insert  the  arm  and  press  upon  the  bladder. 


SPASMODIC  COLIC— FRET— GRIPES. 

Causes. — Fast  driving;  change  of  water;  change  of  food;  getting 
wet ;  fatiguing  journeys ;  aloes ;  and  often  no  cause  can  be  traced. 

Symptoms.  Ist  Stage. — Horse  is  feeding;  becomes  uneasy;  ceases 
eating ;  hind  foot  is  raised  to  strike  the  belly ;  fore  foot  paws  the  pave- 
ment ;  the  nose  is  turned  toward  the  flank,  and  an  attack  of  fret  is  rec- 
ognized. 2d  Stage. — Alternate  ease  and  fits  of  pain ;  the  exemptions 
grow  shorter  as  the  attacks  become  longer ;  the  horse  crouches ;  turns 
round ;  then  becomes  erect ;  pawing,  etc.  follow ;  a  morbid  fire  now 
lights  up  the  eyes.  M  S^e.-— Pains  lengthen ;  action  grows  more  wild ; 
often  one  foot  stamps  on  the  ground ;  does  not  feed,  but  stares  at  the 
abdomen ;  at  last,  without  warning,  leaps  up  and  falls  violently  on  the 
floor ;  seems  relieved ;  rolls  about  till  one  leg  rests  against  the  wall ; 
should  no  assistance  be  now  afforded,  the  worst  consequences  may  be 
anticipated. 

Treatment. — Place  in  a  loose  box,  guarded  by  trusses  of  straw  ranged 
against  the  walls.  Give  one  ounce  each  of  sulphuric  ether  and  of  laud* 
anum  in  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and  repeat  the  dose  every  ten  minutes  if 
the  symptoms  do  not  abate.  If  no  improvement  be  observed,  double 
the  active  agents,  and  at  the  periods  stated  persevere  with  the  medicine. 
A  pint  of  turpentine,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  solution  of  soap,  as  an 
enema,  has  done  good.  No  amendment  ensuing,  dilute  some  strong 
liquor  ammonia  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and,  saturating  a  cloth 
with  the  fluid,  hold  it  by  means  of  a  horse-rug  close  to  the  abdomen.  It 
is  a  blister ;  but  its  action  must  be  watched  or  it  may  dissolve  the  skin. 
If,  after  all,  the  symptoms  continue,  there  must  be  more  than  simple 
colic  to  contend  with. 

SPAVIN. 

CatLse. — Hard  work. 

Symptom. — Any  bony  enlargement  upon  the  lower  and  inner  side  of 
the  hock.  Prevents  the  leg  being  flexed.  Hinders  the  hoof  from  being 
turned  outward.  Causes  the  front  of  the  shoe  to  be  worn  and  the  toe 
of  the  hoof  to  be  rendered  blunt  by  dragging  the  foot  along  the  groandi 
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Leayes  the  stable  limping ;  retarne  bettered  by  exercise.    Sickle  hockey 
or  cow  hocks,  are  said  to  be  most  subject. 

Treaiment. — View  the  suspected  joint  from  before,  from  behind,  and 
horn  either  side.  Afterward  feel  the  hock.  Any  enlargement  upon  the 
seat  of  disease,  to  be  felt  or  seen,  is  a  spavin.  Feed  liberally,  and  rest 
in  a  stall  When  the  part  is  hot  and  tender,  mb  it  with  belladonna  and 
opium,  one  ounce  of  each  to  an  ounce  of  water.  Apply  a  poultice.  Or 
put  opium  and  camphor  on  the  poultice.  Or  rub  the  spavin  with  equal 
parts  of  chloroform  and  camphorated  oil  The  heat  and  pain  being 
relieved,  apply  the  following,  with  friction :  Iodide  of  lead,  one  ounce ; 
simple  ointment,  eight  ounces. 


SPECIFIC  OPHTHALMIA- 

Cause. — The  (hmes  of  impure  stables. 

Symptoms. — A  swollen  eyelid;  tears ;  a  hard  pulse;  sharp  breathing; 
a  staring  coat ;  a  clammy  mouth ;  the  nasal  membrane  is  inflamed  or 
leaden  colored ;  the  lid  can  only  be  raised  when  in  shadow.  The  ball 
of  eye  reddened  from  the  circumference ;  the  pupil  closed ;  the  iris  lighter 
than  is  natural  The  disease  may  change  from  eye  to  eye ;  the  duration 
of  any  visitation  is  very  uncertain ;  the  attacks  may  be  repeated,  and 
end  in  the  loss  of  one  or  both  eyes.  If  one  eye  only  is  lost,  the  remain- 
ing eye  generally  strengthens. 

Treatment. — BemoVe  from  the  stable  and  place  in  a  dark  shed.  Open 
the  eye  vein,  and  puncture  the  lid  if  needed ;  put  a  cloth  saturated  with 
cold  water  over  both  eyes.  If  the  horse  is  poor,  feed  well ;  if  &t,  snp- 
port,  bat  do  not  cram ;  if  in  condition,  lower  the  food.  Sustain  upon  a 
diet  which  requires  no  mastication.  Give  the  following  ball  twice  daily: 
Powdered  colchicum,  two  drachms ;  iodide  of  iron,  one  drachm ;  calo- 
mel, one  scruple ;  make  up  with  extract  of  gentian.  So  soon  as  the  ball 
affects  the  system,  change  it  for  liquor  arsenicalis,  three  ounces ;  mnri- 
ated  tincture  of  iron,  five  ounces.  Qive  half  an  ounce  in  a  tumbler  of 
water  twice  daily.  See  the  stable  is  rendered  pure  before  the  horse 
returns  to  it. 

SPLINT. 

Cau%e%  — ^Early  and  har^  work ;  blows,  kicks,  etc. 

Symptom. — Any  swelling  upon  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  knee 
of  the  fore  leg,  or  any  enkurgement  upon  the  shin-bone  of  either  limb. 
On  the  knee  they  are  important,  as  they  extend  high  up.  On  the  shin 
they  are  to  be  dreaded,  as  they  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  ten- 
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dons.     All  are  painful  when  gjrowing^,  and  in  that  state  generally  canse 
lameness. 

Treatment. — Feel  down  the  leg.  Any  heat,  tenderness,  or  enlarge- 
ment is  proof  of  a  splint.  If,  on  the  trot,  one  leg  is  not  fully  flexed, 
or  the  horse  "  dishes"  with  it,  it  confirms  the  opinion.  Time  and  liberal 
food  are  the  best  means  of  perfecting  them.  When  they  are  painful, 
poultice,  having  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  application  one  drachm 
each  of  opium  and  of  camphor.  Or  rub  the  place  with  one  drachm  of 
chloroform  and  two  drachms  of  camphorated  oil.  Periosteotomy  (see 
Operations)  is  sometimes  of  serTice.  When  a  splint  interferes  with  a 
tendon,  the  only  chance  of  cure  is  to  open  the  skin  and  to  cut  off  the 
splint,  afterward  treating  the  wound  with  a  lotion  composed  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  one  grain ;  water,  one  ounce.  To  check  the  growth  of  a  splint, 
rub  it  well  and  frequently  with  iodide  of  lead,  one  ounce ;  simple  oint- 
ment, eight  ounces. 

SPRAIN  OF  THE  BACK  SINEWS. 

• 

Cause, — Cart-work  upon  a  hilly  country. 

Symptom. — Gradual  heightening  of  the  hind  heel. 

Treatment, — The  only  possible  relief  is  afforded  by  an  operation— < 
'^ division  of  the  tendons." 

STAGGERS. 

Sleepy  Staggers  and  Mad  Staggers  are  only  differeid  stages  of  the 

same  disorder. 

Cause, — Over-gorging. 

Symptoms. — Excessive  thirst ;  dullness  or  sleepiness ;  snoring ;  press- 
ing the  head  against  a  wall.  Some  animals  perish  in  this  state ;  others 
commence  trotting  without  taking  the  head  from  the  wall,  and  such  gen- 
erally die,  but  sometimes  recover.  Other  horses  quit  the  sleepy  state ; 
the  eyes  brighten ;  the  breath  becomes  quick.  Such  animals  exhibit  the 
greatest  possible  violence,  b«t  without  the  slightest  desire  for  mischief. 

Treatment, — Allow  no  water.  Give  a  quart  of  oil.  Six  hours  after- 
ward give  another  quart  of  oil,  with  twenty  drops  of  croton  oil  in  it» 
should  no  improvement  be  noticed.  In  another  six  hours,  no  amendment 
being  exhibited,  give  another  quart  of  oil,  with  thirty  drops  of  croton 
oil  in  it.  After  a  further  six  hours,  repeat  thj9  first  dose,  and  administer 
the  succeeding  doses,  at  the  intervals  already  stated,  until  the  appear- 
ance changing  indicates  that  the  body  has  been  relieved. 
•  For  the  full  development  of  the-  mad  stage  no  remedies  are  of  the 
slightest  avail. 
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STRAIN  OF  THE  FLEXOR  TENDONS. 

Cause. — Hard  work  on  nneyen  groand,  or  the  rider  panishing  a  horae 
with  the  snaffle  and  the  spurs. 

Symptoms, — The  animal  goes  oddly,  not  lame.  The  defective  actioa 
will  disappear  apon  rest,  bat  stiffness  is  aggravated  bj  subsequent  labor. 
Any  attempt  to  work  tne  horse  sound  induces  incurable  lameness  or 
contraction  of  the  tendons. 

Treatment. — Allow  several  hours  to  elapse  before  any  attempt  is  made 
to  discover  the  disease.  A  small  swelling,  hot,  soft,  and  sensitive,  may 
then  appear.  Bind  round  it  a  linen  bandage,  and  keep  it  wet  with  cold 
water.  Have  men  to  sit  up  bathing  this  for  the  three  first  nights;  after- 
ward apply  moisture  only  by  day.  Throw  up  the  horse.  Give  four 
drachms  of  aloes.  Do  not  turn  out,  but  allow  two  feeds  of  com  each 
day.    Keep  in  a  stall,  and  do  not  put  to  work  tiU  more  than  recovered. 

STRANGLES. 

Cause. — Something  requiring  to  be  cast  from  the  system,  so  as  to  suit 
the  young  body  to  a  sudden  change. 

Symptoms. — A  slight  general  disturbance,  which^  however,  remains. 
The  colt  continues  sickly.  After  a  day  or  two,  the  neck  becomes  stifl^ 
and  a  swelling  appears  between  the  jaws.  The  enlargement  at  first  is 
hard,  hot,  and  tender.  A  discharge  from  the  nose  comes  on.  The 
symptoms  increase;  the  throat  becomes  sore.  Breathing  is  oppressed; 
coat  stares;  appetite  is  lost;  tumor  softens,  and,  being  opened,  the 
animal  speedily  recovers. 

Treatment. — Neither  purge  nor  bleed.  Give  all  the  nourishment  that 
can  be  swallowed.  If  all  food  is  rejected,  whiten  the  water,  and  a  little 
cut  grass  may  tempt  the  colt.  Corn,  ground  and  scalded,  may  be  offered, 
a  little  at  a  time  from  the  hand.  No  grooming ;  light  clothing ;  ample 
bed;  door  and  window  of  loose  box  should  be  open.  Gently  stimulate 
the  throat  with  the  following :  Spirits  of  turpentine,  two  parte ;  lauda- 
num, one  part;  spirite  of  camphor,  one  part.  Apply  with  a  paste- 
brush  morning,  noon,  and  night,  until  the  throat  is  sore.  After  every 
application,  take  three  pieces  of  flannel,  place  these  over  the  part,  and 
bind  on  with  an  eight-tailed  bandage.  So  soon  as  the  tumor  points, 
apply  the  twitch,  and  have  one  fore  leg  held  up.  Then  open  the  swell- 
ing with  an  abscess  knife.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  another  inci- 
sion. There  are  other  occasional  varieties  of  strangles,  for  which 
consult  the  substance  of  the  work,  pages  272,  27d. 
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8TBINGHALT. 

Cause, — Over-exertion. 

Symptom. — Raising  both  hind  legs,  one  after  the  other,  previous  to 
starting. 

TrecUmerU, — None  is  possible. 

SURFEIT. 

Cause, — Heat  of  bodj. 

Symptom, — An  eruption  of  round,  blunt,  and  numerous  spots. 

Treatment. — If  the  pulse  is  not  affected,  the  symptom  may  disappear 
in  a  few  hours.  Look  to  the  food.  Abstract  eight  pounds  of  hay,  and 
allow  two  bundles  of  cut  grass  per  day.  Even  increase  the  oats,  but 
with  each  feed  give  a  handful  of  old  crushed  beans.  The  following 
drink  will  be  of  service:  Liquor  arsenicalis,  one  ounce;  tincture  of 
muriate  of  iron,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  water,  one  quart  Mix.  Qive 
daily,  one  pint  for  a  dose. 

Symptom^ — If  a  young  horse  has  been  neglected  through  the  winter, 
the  surfeit  lumps  do  not  disappear.  An  exudation  escapes ;  the  consti- 
tution is  involved,  and  the  disease  is  apt  to  settle  upon  the  lungs. 

Treatment. — ^Do  not  take  out.  Keep  the  stable  aired,  and  attend  to 
cleanliness.  Feed  as  previously  directed,  and  allow  bran  mashes  when 
the  bowels  are  constipated.  Administer  the  drink  recommended  above, 
night  and  morning.  Clothe  warmly;  remove  from  a  stall  to  a  loose 
box.  Should  the  pulse  suddenly  sink,  allow  two  pots  of  stout  each  day. 
If  the  appetite  fail,  give  gruel  instead  of  water,  and  present  a  few  cut 
carrots  from  the  hand.     The  shortest  of  these  cases  occupy  a  fortnight 

SWOLLEN  LEGS. 

Cause. — Debility. 

TVeatment. — Place  in  a  loose  box.  No  hay  for  some  weeks.  Damp 
the  corn,  and  sprinkle  a  handful  of  ground  oak-bark  on  each  feed.  At- 
tend to  exercise.  If  the  legs  continue  to  enlarge,  hand-rub  them  well 
and  long. 

TEETH. 

CaiLse. — ^A  thickening  of  the  membrane  sometimes  conceals  the  upper 
toshes  and  provokes  constitutional  symptoms. 
Treatment. — Lance  the  membrane. 
Symptoms  of  Tooffiache. — Head  carried  on  one  side,  or  pressed 
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against  the  wall;  saliva  dribbles  from  the  lips;  quidding  or  partial 
mastication  of  the  food,  and  allowing  the  morsel  to  fall  from  the  mouth. 
Appetite  capricious;  sometimes  spirit  is  displayed — ^then  the  horse  is 
equally  dejected  The  tooth  dies;  the  opposing  tooth  grows  long. 
The  opposite  teeth  become  Terj  sharp,  from  the  horse  masticating  only 
on  one  side.  The  long  tooth  presses  npon  the  gum  and  proTokes  nasal 
gleet. 

Treatment. — Chisel  off  projecting  tooth ;  file  down  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  opposite  teeth,  and  look  to  the  month  frequently. 

TETANUa 

(7au«es.— -Gold  rain ;  draughts  of  air ;  too  much  light ;  wounds. 

Symptoms, — The  wound  often  dries  up.  The  horse  grows  fidgety. 
Upon  lifting  up  the  head,  ''the  haw"  projects  over  the  eye.  The  tail  is 
raised ;  the  ears  are  pricked ;  the  head  is  elevated ;  the  limbs  are  stiff; 
the  body  feels  hard.    Any  excitement  may  call  up  a  fearful  spasm. 

Treatment. — Qive  a  double  dose  of  purgative  medicine.  Place  in 
solitude  and  in  quiet  Put  a  pailful  of  grael  and  a  thin  mash  within 
easy  reach  of  the  head.  Let  nobody  excepting  the  favorite  groom 
approach  the  place ;  and  allow  him  to  enter  it  only  once  a  day. 

THOROUGH-PIN. 

Cause. — ^Excessive  labor. 

Symptom^ — ^A  round  tumor  going  right  through  the  leg,  and  appear* 
ing  anterior  to  the  point  of  the  hock.  It  is  nearly  always  connected 
with  bog  spavin. 

Treatment. — Never  attack  thorough-pin  and  bog  spavin  at  the  same 
time.  Relieve  the  thorough-pin  first  by  means  of  rags,  cork,  and  an 
India-rubber  bandage,  cut  so  as  not  to  press  on  the  bog  spavin.  If  the 
corks  occasion  constitutional  symptoms,  use  a  truss  to  press  upon  the 
thorough-pin,  which,  being  destroyed,  apply  a  perfect  bandage  and 
wetted  cloths  to  the  bog  spavin.  When  attempting  to  cure  bog  spavin, 
however,  continue  the  remedy  to  the  thorough-pin,  or  the  cure  of  one 
affection  may  reproduce  the  other. 

THRUSH. 

Cause. — Standing  in  filth,  when  it  appears  in  the  hind  feet;  navieolar 
disease,  when  seen  in  contracted  feet. 

£^j>^oms.-— A  foul  discharge  running  from  the  cleft  of  the  frog 
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This  decomposes  the  horn.  The  surface  of  the  frog  becomes  ragged, 
and  the  interior  converted  into  a  white  powder.  The  affection  does  not 
generally  lame ;  but  shoald  the  horse  tread  on  a  rolling  stone,  it  may  fall 
as  though  it  were  shot. 

TreatmenL — Pare  away  the  frog  till  only  sound  horn  remliins,  or 
until  the  flesh  is  exposed.  Then  tack  on  the  shoe  and  return  to  a  clean 
stall.  Apply  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion — three  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water — ^to  the  cleft  of  the  frog  by  means  of  some  tow,  wrapped  round  a 
small  bit  of  stick.  When  the  stench  has  ceased,  a  little  liquor  of  lead 
will  perfect  the  cure.  For  contracted  feet  pare  the  frog,  and  every 
morning  dress  once  with  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion ;  but  do  not  atrive 
to  stop  the  thrush. 

TREAD. 

CatLse. — Fatigue  and  overweight. 

Symptom. — In  light  horses  it  occurs  toward  the  end  of  a  long  jour- 
ney. The  hind  foot  is  not  removed  when  the  fore  foot  is  put  to  the 
ground.  The  end  of  the  fore  shoe  consequently  tears  off  a  portion  of 
the  coronet  from  the  hind  foot.  In  cart-horses,  after  the  horse  is 
fatigued,  the  load  has  to  be  taken  down  a  steep  hill ;  the  animal,  being 
in  the  shafts,  rocks  to  and  fro;  the  legs  cross,  and  the  calkin  of  one 
shoe  wounds  the  coronet  of  the  opposite  hoof. 

Treatment, — ^Bathe  the  sore  with  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion,  one 
grain  to  the  ounce  of  water.  ContiDue  to  do  this  thrice  daily;  feed 
liberally.  A  slough  will  take  place,  and  the  animal  be  well  in  about  a 
month ;  the  only  danger  being  the  after-result  of  a  false  quarter. 

TUMORS. 

These  are  so  various  and  of  such  different  natures,  that  in  every  case 
a  surgeon  should  be  consulted. 

WARTS. 

CatLse, — ^Unknown. 

Symptom. — There  are  three  kinds  of  warts.  1st.  Some  are  contained 
in  a  cuticular  sac,  and,  upon  this  being  divided,  shell  out.  2d.  The 
second  are  cartilaginous  and  vascular.  These  grow  to  some  size,  and 
are  rough  on  the  surface.  They  are  apt  to  ulcerate.  3d.  Consists  of 
a  cuticular  case,  inclosing  a  soft  granular  substance. 

Trektimeni. — ^When  of  the  first  kind,  slit  up,  and  squeeze  them  out 
The  second  kind,  excise  and  apply  a  heated  iron  to  stop  the  bleeding. 
The  third  kind  are  better  let  alone. 
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WATEB  FAECT. 

Cause. — Overwork  and  coarse  feed,  succeeded  bj  periods  of  sU^ft- 
tion.     It  is  the  warning  that  true  farcy  threatens  the  stable. 

Symptoms. — Load  less  and  work  less. 

TreatmjerU. — ImproTe  the  diet,  and  never  allow  the  horse  to  remain  a 
day  in  the  sta{>le  without  exercise.  Saturate  the  swollen  limb  with  cold 
water  every  morning,  and  have  it  afterward  thoronghly  hand-rubbed 
until  it  is  perfectly  dry.  Should  lameness  remain  after  the  first  day,  a 
few  punctures  may  be  made  into  the  limb,  but  only  through  the  skin. 
Give  the  following  ball  every  morning:  Iodide  of  iron,  one  drachm; 
powdered  cantharides,  two  grains;  powdered  arsenic,  •ne  grain; 
Cayenne  pepper,  one  scruple;  sulphate  of  iron,  one  drachm;  treacle 
and  linseed  meal,  a  sufficiency.  Mix.  The  delay  even  of  a  day  in 
treatment  is  attended  with  danger  in  this  disease. 

WIND-OALLS. 

Cause. — Hard  work. 

Symptoms. — Small  enlargements,  generally  upon  the  hind  legs  and 
below  the  hocks ;  no  lameness ;  two  wind-galls  appear  above  the  pastern, 
one  beneath  that  joint;  after  extraordinary  labor,  the  round  swellings 
disappear  and  the  course  of  the  flexor  tendons  becomes  puffy.  Some- 
times continued  irritation  will  cause  the  wind-galls  to  greatly  enlarge, 
and  ultimately  provokes  their  case  to  change  into  bone.  During  these 
changes  the  horse  is  very  lame. 

Treatment — Fold  pieces  of  rags ;  wet  them ;  put  these  on  the  wind- 
galls  ;  place  on  the  rags  pieces  of  cork,  and  over  the  cork  lace  on  an 
India-rubber  bandage.  Mind  this  bandage  is  constantly  worn,  save 
when  ridden  or  driven  by  the  proprietor.  Rest  is  the  only  alleviation 
for  the  change  of  structure. 

WINDY  COLIC. 

Causes. — Gorging  on  green  food;  but  more  commonly  impaired 
digestion,  consequent  upon  severe  labor  and  old  age. 

Symptoms. — Uneasiness;  pendulous  head;  cessation  of  feeding. 
Breathing  laborious;  fidgets;  rocking  the  body;  enlargement  of  the 
belly;  pawing.  Standing  in  one  place;  sleepy  eye;  heavy  pulse; 
flatulence;  the  abdomen  greatly  enlarged.  Breathing  very  fast;  poke 
very  feeble;  blindness;  the  animal  walks  round  and  round  till  it  fidh 
and  dies. 
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Treaiment. — ^Three  balls  of  sulpharet  of  ammonia,  two  drachms, 
with  extract  of  gentian  and  powdered  qnassia,  of  each  a  safficiency, 
may  be  given,  one  every  half  honr.  Next,  one  ounce  of  chloride  of 
potash,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and  mingled  with  snlphnric 
ether,  two  '^nnces,  should  be  horned  down.  In  an  honr's  time,  two 
ounces  each  of  snlpharic  ether  and  of  laudanum;  half  an  ounce  of 
camphorated  spirits;  one  drachm  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be 
administered.  No  good  e£fect  being  produced,  throw  up  a  tobacco- 
smoke  enema.  As  a  last  resort,  procure  a  stick  of  brimstone  and  light 
it.  Remain  %iu  the  stable  while  it  burns,  or  the  sulphureous  fumes  may 
become  too  powerful  for  life  to  inhale  them.  Continue  this  measure  for 
two  hours;  then  repeat  the  remedies  previously  recommended.  All 
being  fruitless,  a  desperate  resort  may  be  adopted.  Puncture  the 
abdomen  with  a  trocar;  but  this  operation  can  only  be  named  here; 
the  reader  must  turn  to  the  substance  of  the  book  for  its  description. 

WORMS 

Are  of  four  kinds :  the  T»nia,  the  Lumbrici,  the  Strongulus,  and 
the  Ascarides. 

The  Taenia  mostly  affect  the  young. 

Cauae, — Starving  the  mare  when  with  foal,  and  breeding  from  old 
animals. 

Bymptoms. — Checked  development;  large  head;  low  crest;  long 
legs,  and  swollen  abdomen.  Appetite  ravenous ;  body  thin ;  coat  un- 
healthy ;  breath  fetid.  The  colt  rubs  its  nose  against  a  wall,  or  strains 
it  violently  upward ;  picks  and  bites  its  own  hair. 

Treatment, — Give  spirits  of  turpentine.  To  a  foal,  two  drachms ;  to 
a  three  months'  old,  half  an  ounce ;  six  months,  one  ounce ;  one  year, 
one  ounce  and  a  half;  two  years,  two  ounces;  three  years,  three  ounces; 
four  years  and  upwards,  four  ounces.  Procure  one  pound  of  quassia 
chips;  pour  on  them  three  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Cause  to  blend 
with  the  turpentine  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  quassia  infusion,  by 
means  of  yolks  of  ^eggs ;  add  one  scruple  of  powdered  camphor,  and 
give  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Good  food  is  essential  afterward. 
Subsequently  give  every  morning,  till  the  coat  is  glossy,  liquor  arseni- 
calis,  from  one  to  eight  drachms ;  muriated  tincture/  of  iron,  from  one 
and  a  half  to  twelve  drachms ;  extract  of  belladonna,  from  ten  grains 
to  two  drachms;  ale  or  stout,  from  half  a  pint  to  a  quart. 

The  Lumbrici  prey  upon  the  old  and  the  weakly. 

Treatmeni. — Tartarized  antimony,  two  drachms;  common  mass,  a 
sufficiency  to  make  one  ball     Give  one  every  morning. 
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The  8trongultA8f  dnring  life,  is  generally  sot  known  to  be  present. 

The  Ascarides  cause  great  itching  posteriorly,  which'  prorokes  <lie 
horse  to  rub  its  hair  off  against  the  wall. 

TreaimerU. — ^Try  injections  of  train  oil  for  one  week.  Then  nse  in* 
fhsion  of  catechu,  one  ounce  to  one  quart  of  water.  On'  the  eightii 
morning,- give  aloes,  fonr  drachms;  calomel,  one  drachm.  Tobaoeo- 
smoke  enemas  are  sometimes  useful,  and  the  following  ointment  may  be 
placed  up  the  rectum  night  and  morning:  Glycerin,  half  an  ounce; 
spermaceti,  one  ounce;  melt  the  spermaceti,  and  blend;  when  cold,  add 
strong  mercurial  ointment^  three  drachms;  powdered  camphor,  three 
drachms. 

WOUNDS. 

A  laceraied  wound  is  generally  accompanied  by  contusion,  but  with 
little  hemorrhage.  Shock  to  the  system  is  the  worst  of  its  primary 
effects.  The  danger  springs  from  collapse.  A  slough  may  probably 
follow.  The  slough  is  dangerous  in  proportion  as  it  is  tardy.  The 
horse  may  bleed  to  death  if  the  body  is  much  debiliti^ted. 

Treatment, — Attend  first  to  the  system.  Give  a  drink  composed  of 
sulphuric  ether  and  laudanum,  of  each  one  ounce ;  water,  half  a  pint 
Repeat  the  medicine  every  quarter  of  an  hour  if  necessary,  or  till  shivBr* 
ing  has  ceased  and  the  pulse  is  healthy.  A  poultice,  made  of  one-fourth 
brewer's  yeast,  three-fourths  of  any  coarse  meal ;  or  a  lotion,  consisting 
of  tincture  of  cantharides,  one  ounce;  chloride  of  sine,  two  drachms; 
water,  three  pints,  may  be  employed.  When  the  slough  has  fallen, 
apply  frequently  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  one  grain  to  the  ounce 
of  water;  and  regulate  the  food  by  the  pulse. 

An  incised  wound  produces  little  shock.  The  danger  is  immediate^ 
as  the  horse  may  bleed  to  death. 

Treatment. — Do  not  move  the  horse.  Dash  the  part  with  cold  water, 
or  direct  upon  the  bleeding  surfeoe  a  current  of  wind  from  the  bellows. 
When  the  bleeding  has  ceased  and  the  surfaces  are  sticky,  draw- the 
edges  together  with  divided  sutures.  When  t^e  sutures  begin  to  drag, 
cut  them  across.  After  copious  suppuration  has  been  established,  bathe 
frequently  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  one  grain  to  the  ounce 
of  water. 

An  abraded  wound  generally  is  accompanied  by  grit  or  dirt  forced 
into  the  denuded  surface.  The  pain  is  so  great,  the  animal  may  sink 
from  irritation. 

Treaiment, — Cleanse,  by  squeezing  water  from  a  large  sponge  aboTe 
the  wound,  as  was  directed  for  broken  knees,  and  allow  sappuratloii  to 
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remove  any  grit  that  is  fixed  in  the  flesh.     Support  the  body,  and  use 
the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion.  ^ 

A  punctured  wound  is  dangerous,  as  the  parts  injured  are  liable  to 
motion.  On  this  account  those  aboTe  the  stifle  are  very  hazardous. 
Sinuses  form  from  the  torn  fascia  opposing  the  exit  of  the  pus;  also 
because  the  small  hole  in  the  skin  generally  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
internal  damage. 

Treatment, — Always  enlarge  the  external  opening  to  afford  egress  to' 
all  sloughs  and  pus.     Regulate  the  food  by  the  symptoms,  and  use  the 

chloride  of  zinc  lotion. 

« 

A  contused  vx)und,  when  large,  causes  more  congfaled  blood  than 
can  be  absorbed.  This  corrupts,  and  a  slough  must  occur  or  an  abscess 
must  form.  Either  generates  weakness,  produces  irritation,  and  may  lead 
to  fatal  hemorrhage.  Or  sinuses  may  form.  Wherefore,  such  accidents 
are  not  to  be  judged  of  hastily. 

Treatment. — When  the  cbntusion  is  slighl;  rub  the  part  with  iodide 
of  lead,  one  drachm  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  lard.  When  large,  divide 
the  skin,  every  eighth  inch,  the  entire  length  of  the  swelling.  Bathe  the 
injury  with  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion,  and  support  the  body,  as  the 
symptoms  demand  liberality  in  the  matter  of  food. 

In  all  wounds,  gain,  if  possible,  a  large  depending  orifice,  and  cover 
the  denuded  surfaces  with  a  rag  saturated  with  oil  of,  or  in  solution  of, 
tar. 


The  author,  having  now  concluded  his  labors,  cannot  forbear  from 
repeating  the  advice  which  was  given  to  the  reader  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Sumniary — always  appeal  to  the  body  of  the 
work  so  soon  as  the  first  danger  has  subsided.  Many  hints  are  therein 
contained  which  could  not  be  embodied  in  anything  deserving  to  be 
entitled  an  abbreviation.  Ampler  space  there  enables  the  writer  to 
describe  certain  precautions  and  to  suggest  various  stratagems  which, 
of  course,  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  pages  where  condensation  was 
the  professed  characteristic.  For  these  reasons  the  reader  is  most 
earnestly  recommended  never  to  depend  longer  upon  the  contents  of 
the  Summary,  than  the  pressure  of  immediate  danger  shall  render  im- 
perative. 
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Abdomen^  diseases  of,  166. 
Abdominal  iigories,  184,  467. 

ruptured  diaphragm,  186. 

ruptured  spleen,  186. 

ruptured  stomaoh,  186. 

intro-Busoeption,  187. 

inyagination,  187. 

strangulation,  188. 

ruptured  intestines,  188. 

oalculus,  188. 
Abraded  wounds,  426. 
Abscess  of  the  brain,  19,  467. 

symptoms  of,  20. 
Aoites,  178,  468. 

symptoms  of,  178. 

treatment  of,  -179. 
Acute  dysentery,  172, 468. 

cause  of,  178. 

symptoms  of,  178. 

treatment  of,  174. 
Acute  gastritis,  147,  469. 

causes  of,  147. 

treatment  of,  148. 

symptoms  of,  149. 
Acute  laminitis,  867,  469. 

cause  of,  868. 

symptoms  of,  869. 

treatment  for,  870. 
Albuminous  urine,  218,  470. 
All  kinds  of  treatment  haTe  been  tried 

for  tetanus,  82. 
Alphabetical  summary,  466. 
Alteration  in  shape    consequent  upon 

tetanus,  81. 
Aphtha,  78,  470. 

treatment  of,  78. 
Attentibn  to  the  feeding  of  horses  most 
important,  20. 

Back  sinews,  clap  of,  802,  477. 

sprain  of,  808,  607. 
Bandage  for  punctured  abdomen^  482. 
Best  treatment  for  megrims,  26. 
Blood  spaTin,  828,  470. 
Bloody  urine,  216,  486. 
i3og  spaTin,  818,  470. 


Bots,  162,  470. 

causes  of,  162. 
Brain,  abscesa  of,  19. 

and  neryous  systems:  thor  acci- 
dents and  diseases,  17. 

disease  of,  17. 
Breaking  down,  804,  470. 

cause  of,  804. 

treatment  for,  806. 
Broken  knees,  404,  471. 

contusion  generallj  aooompaoks, 
406. 

cause  of,  406. 

proper  mode  to  wash,  407. 

how  to  probe,  408. 

treatment  for,  410. 
Broken  wind,  264,  472. 

cause  of,  266. 

symptoms  of,  266. 

treatment  for,  267. 
Bronchocele,  119,  478. 

remedies  for,  119. 
Bronchitis,  126,  472. 

symptoms  of,  126. 

remedies  for,  127. 
Braise  of  the  sole,  868,  478. 
Buying  a  captain,  84. 

Calculi,  218,  478. 
Canker,  868,  474. 

cause  of,  869. 

symptoms  of,  869. 

treatment  for,  861. 
Capped  elbow,  824,  474 
Capped  hook,  821,  474. 
Capped  knee,  821,  476. 
Cartilages,  ossified,  866,  496. 
Cataract,  64,  476. 

kinds  of,  64. 

preventiye  for,  64. 

no  remedy  for  complete,  66. 

use  of  belladonna  in,  66. 

no  medicine  can  cure,  67. 
Cayities,  synoyial,  open,  412,  494. 
Chest,  the  diseases  of,  121. 
Choking,  110,  476. 
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Choking,  oanaef  of,  111. 

different  kinds  of,  111. 

high,  most  important,  111. 

remedy  for,  112. 

low,  118. 
Chronio  dysentery,  175,  476. 

cause  of,  176. 

symptoms  of,  176. 

treatment  of,  177. 
Ghronic  gastritis,  150,  476. 

symptoms  of,  150. 

treatment  of,  151. 
Chronic  hepatitis,  158,  477. 
Clap  of  the  baok  sinews,  802,  477. 
Cold,  84,  477. 

its  causes,  84. 

symptoms  of,  85. 

treatment  of,  85. 
Colio»  windy,  199. 

spasmodic,  194,  505. 

cause  of,  194. 

symptoms  of,  196. 

treatment  for,  197. 
Congestion  in  the  field,  121,  478. 

remedy  for,  122. 
Coofeirtion  in  tk#  sUble^  128,  478. 

remedy  for,  125. 
Corns,  849,  478. 

causes  of,  849. 

old  and  new,  how  to  dinUngniih,  850. 

treatment  for,  852. 
Contused  wounds,  427. 
Cough,  99,  479.      - 

symptoms  of,  99. 

treatment  for,  100. 

medicines  for,  101. 
Countenance  of  a  hora^  with    hydro- 
phobia, 27. 
Cracked  heels,  250,  479. 

cause  of,  250. 

symptoms  of,  252. 

treatment  for^  252. 
Crib-biting,  162,  480. 

symptoms  of,  168. 

treatment  of,  164. 
Curb,  806, 480. 

cause  of,  808. 

treatment  for,  807. 
Curb-chain  may  injure  the  Jaw,  72. 
Cystic  calculus,  214. 
Cystitis,  209,  480. 

causes  of,  211. 

symptoms  of,  210. 

treatment  for,  210. 

Diabetes  iAsipidas,  217,  481. 

causes,  217. 

treatment  for^  217. 
Diaphioai^  •pasm  of,  146,  604. 
Disease  of  the  heart,  148. 
Dirision  of  the  tendoM,  467. 


DiTision  of  the  tendons, 

how  ptoToked,  458. 

how  to  perform,  459. 

after-treatment  required  for,  460. 
Do  not  whip  a  runaway  horse,  19. 
Dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  178. 
Dysentery,  acute,  172. 

chronic,  175. 

Enteritis,  165,  481.       . 

causes  of,  165. 

symptoms  of,  167. 

mode  of  making  sore  that  it  is  pres- 
ent, 169. 

treatment  of,  170. 
Excoriated  angles  of  themoofth,  644B1. 

causes  of,  64. 

treatment  for,  66. 
Expression  of  a  horse  changed  by  re- 
peated attacks  of  megrims,  25. 
Extirpation  of  the  eye,  59. 
Eye,  fungoid  tumors  in,  67. 
Eyes,  the  diseases  oi^  422. 

Face  of  a  horse  with  hydroplu>bia,  27. 
False  quarter,  845,  482. 

cause  of^  846. 

treatment  for,  846.     . 
Farcy,  282,  482. 

cause  of,  282. 

symptoms  of,  288. 
Feeding  a  horse  with  chronio  tetania,  88. 
Feet,  their  diseases,  880. 
Feyer  in  the  feet,  867. 
FiUed  legs,  289. 
Fistulous  parotid  duct,  894^  482. 

its  causes,  895. 

symptoms  of,  896. 

treatment  for,  897. 
Fistulous  withers,  891,  488. 

its  causes,  891. 

symptoms  of,  and  treatment  for,  892. 
Flatulent  colic,  199. 
Foot,  prick  of,  854,  498 

pumioe,  889,  499. 
Fret,  194,  505. 
Fungoid  tumon  in  the  «^e»  67.  488. 

symptoms  of,  57. 

horrible  altematiyes  left  by«  58. 

Oastritis,  acute,  147. 

chronic,  150. 
Glanders,  274,  488. 

cause  of,  274. 

^ymptoma  oK  276. 
Gleet,  nasal,  91,  491. 
QrenM,  242,  484. 

prexention  of^  242. 

nature  of,  242. 

cause  of,  244. 

symptoms  of^  24& 
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QreiM,  tveatment  for,  247« 
Gripes,  194,  505. 
Qatta  sereaa,  88,  486. 

causes  of,  88. 

symptoms  of,  89. 

peculiarities  of,  40. 

effect  upon  the  optic  nerre,  40. 

Harness  horses  most  subject  to  megrims, 

24. 
Hay  rack,  cTils  of  its  general  position,  44. 
Heart,  disease  of,  148,  485. 
Heels,  cracked,  250. 
Hematuria,  215,  485. 

qrmptoms  of,  216. 

treatment  for,  216. 
Hepatitis,  chronic,  158. 

causes  of,  158. 

treatment  for,  160. 
Hide-bound,  281,  486. 

treatment  for,  282. 
Highblowing,  94,  486. 
Horse  quickly  learns  to  recognise  tlie 

Yoice  of  its  owner,  19. 
How  to  treat  a  runaway  horse,  19. 
£[ydrophobia,  27,  486. 

symptoms  of,  27.  * 

treatment  for,  28. 
Hydrothoraz,  189,  486. 

symptoms  of,  140. 

treatment  of,  141. 

Incised  wounds,  424. 
Idiopathic  tetanus,  29. 

causes  of,  80. 
Impediment  in  the  lachiymal  dnct,  61, 
487. 

causes  of,  62. 

treatment  for,  62. 
Inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  204,  492. 

of  the  bladder,  209,  480. 

of  the  yein,  898,  496. 
Inflnensa,  181,  487. 

probable  cause  of,  181. 

symptoms  of,  182. 

treatment  of,  188. 
Iigaries,  885. 

of  the  abdomen,  184. 

to  the  jaw,  69,  488. 

the  snaffle  may  cause,  70. 

but  often  does  produce,  70l 

treatment  for,  71. 

produced  by  London  Biable%  85. 

Jaw,  iiguries  to  the,  69,  488. 
Joints,  synoTial,  open,  418^  494. 

Kidneys,  inflammation  ot^  204^  492. 
Knee%  broken,  404. 

t     .    ..  ■ 

LM«nted  eyelid,  60^  488.  *    .    .^^ 


Lacerated  eyelid,  cause  oi,  60. 

treatment  for,  61. 
Lacerated  tongue,  74,  488. 

causes  of,  77. 

treatment  of,  77. 
Lacerated  wounds,  428. 
Lameness,  880. 

treatment  for,  880. 

mode  of  progression  when  in  differ^ 
est  feet,  838. 
Laminitis,  acute,  367. 

subacute,  875,  489. 
Lampas,  67. 

an  imaginary  disease,  67. 
Larva  in  the  skin,  283,  489. 

cause  of,  288. 

cure  for,  234. 
Laryngitis,  101,  488. 

cause  of,  101. 

symptoms  of,  102. 

treatment  of,  102. 
Lash,  effect  of  on  the  eye  of  the  horsc^  48. 
Laying  open  the  sinuses  of  a  quittor,  462. 

how  to  accomplish,  462. 

intention  of,  468. 
Lice,  282,  489. 
.Limbs,  the  diseases  of,  286. 
LiYcr,  the  diseases  ot,  145. 
London  stables,  85. 
Luxation  of  the  patella,  825,  490. 

Madness,  27. 

Mad  staggers,  20. 

Mallenders  and  sallenders,  249,  49a 

treatment  for,  249. 
Mange,  220,  490. 

causes  of,  221. 

symptoms  of,  223.  ^ 

treatment  for,  225. 
Megrims,  24,  491. 

a  form  of  epilepsy,  24. 

when  the  attacks  may  appMr«  24. 

symptoms  of,  25. 
Melanosis,  259, 491. 

symptoms  of,  259. 

treatment  for,  260. 
Mode  of  feeding  a  horse  with  chronic 

tetanus,  88. 
Mouth,  the,  its  accidents  and  diseases,  64. 

excoriated  angles  of,  64. 

roof  of,  may  be  ii^oied  by  the  bit,  71. 

the  disease  of,  64. 

Nasal  gleet,  91,  491. 

its  causes,  91. 

its  treatment,  92. 
Kasal  polypus,  88,  492. 

its  nature,  88. 

its  treatment,  88. 
NftTimlar  disease,  877, 49S. 

seat  0^  877. 
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NaTiouUr  disetBe,  oauses  of,  878. 

ijmptoms  of,  879. 

treatment  for,  882. 
Nephritis,  204,  492. 

causes  of,  206. 

symptoms  of,  206. 

treatment  for,  207. 
Nerrous  system,  its  aooidenti  and  its 

diseases,  17. 
Neurotomy,  461. 

its  results,  461. 

manner  of  performing,  452. 
Nostrils,  the  diseases  of,  84. 

their  acoidents  and  their  diseases,  84. 

Oooult  spayin,  808,  498. 

cause  of,  809. 

symptom  of,  809. 

treatment  for, -'810. 
Open  synovial  joints,  418,  494. 

primary  treatment  for,  418. 

general  treatment  for,  419. 
Open  synovial  cavities,  412,  494. 

cause  of,  412. 

nature  of,  418. 

what  is  generally  spoken  of  as,  416. 

treatment  for,  416. 
Operation  of  no  ase  in  abscess  of  the 

brain,  20. 
Operations,  484,  496. 

aids  to  fetter  the  horse  for,  440. 
Ophthalmia,  simple,  42,  608. 

specific,  46,  606. 
Optio  nerve,  the  effect  of  gutta  serena 

upon,  41. 
Osseous  deposits,  286. 
Ossified  cartilages,  866,  496. 
Overreach,  849,  496. 

treatment  for,  849. 

Parotid  duct,  fistulous,  894 
Parrot-mouth,  66,  496. 

evils  of,  67. 

no  cure  for,  67. 
Partial  paralysis,  86,  496. 

symptom  of,  86. 
^  the  disease  of  fast  horses,  87. 

generally  past  all  cure,  87. 

the  only  hope  of  remedy  for,  87. 
Patella,  luxation  of,  826,  490. 
Periosteotomy,  449. 

the  intention  of,  449. 

its  advantages  considered,  460. 
Phlebitiji,  898.  496. 

experiment  with  regard  to,  899. 

cause  of,  400. 

symptoms  of,  401. 

treatment  for,  402. 
Phrenitis,  17,  496. 

seldom  is  perceived  approaching,  18. 

symptoms  of  its  approach,  18. 


Phrenitis,  remedies  for  the  early  symp- 
toms of,  18. 
Physio  of  no    use  in  abscess  of   tlfte 

brain,  20. 
Pleurisy,  186,  497. 

symptoms  of,  187. 

treatment  of,  188. 

csAises  of,  189. 
Pneumonia,  180,  497. 

doubts  concerning,  181. 

symptoms  of,  181. 

treatment  of,  182. 
Poll  evil,  886,  498. 

its  causes,  886. 

symptoms  of,  887. 

treatment  for,  888. 
Polypus,  nasal,  88,  492. 
Prick  of  the  foot,  864,  498. 
Profuse  staling,  216,  481. 
Prurigo,  226,  499. 

symptoms  of,  226. 

treatment  of,  227. 
Pumice  foot,  889,  499. 

causes  of,  889.   ' 

symptoms  of,  840. 

treatment  for,  841. 
Punctured  wounds,  426. 
Purgative  and  quiet,  best  remedies  for 

tetanus,  82. 
Purpura  hemorrhagica,  265,  499. 

symptoms  of,  266. 

treatment  for,  266. 

Quarter,  false,  845. 

Quidding,  79. 

Quiet  and  a  strong  purgative,  the  best 

remedies  for  tetanus,  82. 
Quitter,  864,  600. 

cause  of,  856. 

symptoms  of,  856.  * 

treatment  for,  367.  ' 

sinuses  of,  laying  open,  462. 

Rack,  hay,  evil  of  its    general    posi- 
tion, 44. 
Rheumatism,  812,  500. 

cause  of,  812. 

symptoms  of,  812. 

treatment  for,  818. 
Ring-bone,  298,  50a 

cause  of,  298. 

symptoms  of,  298. 

treatment  for,  800. 
Ring-worm,  227,  601. 

symptoms  of,  227. 

treatment  for,  228. 
Roaring,  106,  601. 

chronic,  is  a  serioua  aAdr,  100^ 

causes  and  effects  of,  106. 

remedy  for,  109b 
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Boof  of  the  mouth  may  be  iojnrad  by 

the  bit,  71. 
Bapture  of  OBBophagus,  116,  601. 
how  oaused,  116. 

Sallenden,  249,  490. 
Sanderack,  842,  602. 

causes  of,  842. 

lymptoms  of,  842. 

treatment  for,  848. 
Scald  mouth,  82,  602. 

causes  of,  82. 

symptoms  of,  88. 

treatment  of,  88. 
Seedy  toe,  846,  603. 

treatment  for,  847. 
Shying,  42. 
Simple  ophthalmia,  42,  608. 

nature  of,  43. 

causes,  43. 

treatment  of,  46. 

symptoms  of,  46. 
Sinuses  of  a  quitter,  laying  open,  462. 
Sitfitst,  240,  608. 

caus^  of,  241. 

treatment  for,  241. 
Skin,  diseases  of,  220. 
Sole,  bruise  of,  868,  498. 
Sore  throat,  96,  608. 

symptoms  of,  97. 

treatment  for,  97. 
Spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  146,  604. 

symptoms  of,  146. 

treatment  of,  146. 
Spasm  of  the  urethra,  212,  604« 

causes  of,  212. 

qrmptoms  of,  212. 

treatment  for,  218. 
Spasmodic  colic,  194,  606. 

causes  of,  194. 

symptoms  of,  196. 

treatment  for,  197. 
SpaTin,  286,  606. 

cause  of,  287. 

symptoms  of,  288. 

treatment  for,  298. 

how  to  examine  for,  291. 

occult,  808,  498. 
Specific  diseases,  Tarieties  of,  ^64. 
Specific  ophthalmia,  46,  606. 

eyes  supposed  most  subject  to,  47. 

small  stables  the  cause  of,  47. 

symptoms  of,  48. 

contrasted  with  simple  ophthalmia, 
49. 

treatment  for,  60. 

preyentire  for,  61. 

terminations  of,  61. 
Splint,  294,  606. 

cause  of,  294. 

symptoms  of,  296. 


Splint,  treatment  of,  297. 

Sprain  of  the  bao^  sinews^  808,  607. 

cause  of,  808. 

treatment  for,  804. 
Stoggers,  20,  607. 

treatment  for,  22. 

origin  of,  20. 

sleepy,  22. 
Strain  of  the  flexor  tendon,  800,  608. 
Strangles,  267,  608. 

cause  of,  268. 

symptoms  of,  268. 

treatment  for,  269. 

a  bad  kind  of,  272. 
Stringhalt,  88,  609. 

symptom  of,  88, 

cause  of,  86. 
Stomach,  the,  diseases  of,  146. 
Stricture  of  oesophagus,  116,  601. 

its  effeoU,  117. 
Subacute  laminitis,  876,  489. 

W.  PeroiTal's  account  o^  876. 

treatment  for,  876. 
Summary,  alphabetical,  466. 
Surfeit,  229,  609. 

treatment  for,  280. 

a  serere  kind  of,  280. 
treatment  for,  280. 
Swollen  legs,  289,  609. 

symptoms  of,  289. 

treatment  for,  240. 
Synovial  cayities,  open,  412,  494. 

joints,  open,  418,  494. 

« 

Tapping  the  chest,  141. 
Teeth,  disease  of,  78,  609. 

symptoms  of  their  disease,  80. 

treatment  of,  81. 
Tendons,  diyision  of,  467. 
Tetanus,  28,  610. 
Thorough-pin,  819,  610. 
Throat,  its  accidents  and  diseases,  96. 

sore,  96,  608. 

the  diseases  of,  96. 
Thrush,  868,  610. 

cause  of,  868. 

treatment  for,  864. 
Toe,  seedy,  846,  608. 
•Toothache,  80. 
Tooth,  components  of,  79. 
Tracheotomy,  448. 

how  to  perform,  446. 
Traumatic,  tetanus,  29. 

causes  of,  29. 

test  for,  80.    ' 
Tread,  848,  611. 

causes    of,  in    light   and    heavy 
horses,  848. 

treatment  for,  848. 
True  cause  of  stringhalt,  86. 
Tumors,  287,  611. 
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Tumors,  nataree  of,  288. 
Tushes,  a  oaase  of  sickness,  7S. 
Tympanitis,  199. 

XJniTersal  spasm  is  tetanus,  80. 
Urethra,  spasm  of,  604. 
Urethral  calculus,  216. 
Urinary  organs,  diseases  of,  204. 

Vein,  inflammation  of  the,  808, 496. 

Warts,  286,  611. 

kinds  of,  286. 

treatment  for,  286. 
Water,  certain  death,  after  oyer-gorg- 

iug.  21. 
Water  farcy,  262,  612. 

cause  of,  262. 

symptoms  of,  268. 

treatment  for,  264. 
Wheeling,  94,  486. 
yfrnd'g^  816,  612. 


Wind-gaBs,  symptoms  of,  81d« 

treatment  for,  817. 
Windy  colic,  199,  612. 
causes  of,  199. 
symptoms  of,  200. 
treatment  for,  201. 
Withers,  fistulous,  891. 
Worms,  190,  618. 
cause  of,  190. 
symptoms  of,  191. 
treatment  for,  192. 
Wounds,  428,  614. 
lacerated,  428. 

their  treatment,  427, 
incised,  424. 

their  treatment,  428. 
abraded,  426. 

their  treatment,  480. 
punctured,  426. 

their  treatment,  430. 
contused,  427. 

their  treatment,  481. 
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